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The following abbreviations are used throughout the Index, and indicate the heading under which the entry will be found :— 


(А.Р.С.) “А.Р.” Causeric ; 
spondence (Our Readers’ Views) ; 
. for Novices ; 


Cross references are employed wherever possible to facilitate full information being found on any particular subject. 
" °“ Exhibitions," “ Handy Man,” 


tions, 
letters with sub-indices. 
alphabetical order. 


(A.P.N.) “А.Р.” Notebook ; 
(H.M.) 
(T. W.) Topics of the Weck. 


(art.) Article ; 
Handy Man ; 


“ Notes for Novices,’ 


The articles appearing under '' Notes for Novices 


(illus.) Illustration ; 


(А.8.) Among the Societies ; 
(І.К.) In Reply ; 


and “ Reviews ” 


А separate chronological list of Hlustrations is given at the end of the general index. 
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by F. C. Lambert, M.A., 
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(See also “ Enlarging.’’) 
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Enlarging, A Useful Device for 
Ue) IP 
Plus Flashlight (A.D.N.) 
Dealing with Loose “А. 
New Method of (Н.М. 
" December ” ; 
(LEGS аа E ens ET 
December, Photography in (T.W.) 
“ Deer in Moor Park”; by Alvin 
Langdon Coburn (illus.) ...... 
" Deerstalkers, The"; by J. B. B. 
Wellington (illus.) 
Defective Negatives, Some Causes 
of; by E. Staniland Pugh (art.) 
Dell, M. О.:- 
“ The Hillside ” (illus ) 
' Old Sussex ” (illus.) 
Demachy, Robert; ‘ Behind the 
Scenes ИТЕ) ............. 
Demonstratign for Societies, А (В.) 
Denmstoun Amateur Photographic 
Association (A.S.) 


Association 
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Denton, Charles К.; Holiday 
Records (art.) .............. 
" Departure, The"; by О. Н. 


Coulson (illus.) .............. 
Depth of Focus (art.) 147, (1.15)... 
Detail, Loss of (LK) 
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Developer :— 
A Second Time, Using the Same ; 
by F.C. Lambert, M.A. (art.) .. 
An Economical Five-minutes, and 


Some Experiments; by М. 
Bretton (аг{.)............... 
For Bromide Prints, A Black-tone 
[X PON) ea dam eec rg 


„ For Under-exposures (A.P.N.).. 
Pyro-caustic-soda (А.Р.Х.) 
Stains and Bromide Enlarging 

(AGP NG) ааа ER Ra UNS RE 

Developing and Spotting Negatives, 

Notes on (Х.М.)............ 

Developing Box, А (H.M.) 

Development (1.К.) 

Development :— 
By Time and Temperature (N.N.) 
Drawing-room ; by W. Thomas 

(att) sauce cag RC ру 
With a Foot Rule, Timing ; 
Morris Everitt (art) ........ 
Dining-room Photography by Gas 
or Electric Light (art.) ....... 
(See also “ Indoor Work.’’) 
Dish, The Impervious (T.W.) 
Dissolving Salts of Gold 
Platinum (A.P.N.) .......... 
Dodgson, Rennie; “Іп Our Back 
Yard. (NUS), duse ue eas 
Door Light-tight, To Make a (H.M.) 
" Dorothea May"; by Thomas 
Petty Olus) ел жака 
Dorset Photographic Society (A.5.) 
“ Dose for Teddy, А”; by H. В. 
Redmond (illus.) ............ 
Drawing-room Development ; 
W. Thomas (art.) 

'" Dream Girl, Тһе”; 
Rutherford (illus.) ........... 

“ Dri-quik "' (Photo-Chemic Co.) (В.) 
Dropping Bottle, How to Make a 
(H.M.) 

Drving :— 
Marks: (AP. N) ssa o rA 
Negatives Quickly 
Prints Flat (I.R.) 

Duckworth, N.; 

Ok С РЕР 

Dundee and East of Scotland Photo- 

graphic Association (A.S.) 481, 
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“ As in Days of 


(Мыз ed poni РЕ ЕА dt 
Dundee Photographic Survey (В.) 
I8, (А.5.) 80, (A.S.) 2.6.5.2 
Duplicate Weights of Low Denomi- 
nation (art) аала АЯ 
Duplicating Negatives ; by the Rev. 
A. E. Murray (art) .......... 


Eastman Kodak Company (B.) 117, 
(B.) 157, 332, 

Economical  Five-minutes Deve- 
loper, An, and Some Experi- 
ments; by M. Bretton (art.) .. 


Edinburgh Photographic Society 
(A.S.) 404, (А.5.) 444, (A.S) 


Electric Lamp, Another New (T.W.) 
Elephant and his Trunk, The (lec.) 


(T.W.) 

Elimination (T. W.) .............. 
Elliott, J. Mitchell; “Тһе Bride " 
(llus. 22122249 кту жж e ERAS 


Emanuel, Frank L.; Sketches by 
Charles Keene at the Camera 
Club 

" En Famille”; by A. J. Freeman 
(illus.) 
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234 
283 


178 


Engineering, The Application of 
Photography to Constructional ; 
by J. H. Westlake (art.) ...... 

Enlarger, How to Make a Fixed- 
focus Daylight (H.M.) ...... 

Enlarger Lens, Improvising a Trans- 
parent Cap for (H.M.) 

Enlarging :— 

And Projection Lantern, How to 
Adapt a Camera to an (Н.М.).. 
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Camera, Ап (H.M.) 422, (H.M.) 
Daylight (I.R.) .............. 
Easel, A Glass Frame for an 
| (Н.М.) 
Hint, Ап CP NS). ............ 
Note for Users of Small Cameras, 
An (ALP UN.) эшшек иж енуш» 
Notes ........ 316, 355. 375. 
On Postcards, Carrier for (Н.М.) 
Queries (I. R.) 63, (I. R.) 123, (I. R.) 
143, (I.R.) 


Season, The (art) ............ 
Simple Arithmetic of (art) .... 
(See also “ Bromide.’’) 
Evans, Fredk. Н.; “Тһе Porches 
of Rheims in 1800” (illus.).... 
Everitt, Morris; Timing Develop- 
ment with a Foot- Rule (art.) .. 
Excursions, The First Photographic 
(T.W.) 
Exhibition, How to Run an (lec.) .. 
Exhibition Picture was Made, How 
an; by C. Upton Cooke (art.) 


EXHIBITIONS :— 
“A. P." Little Gallery :— 
Colonial .......... (B.) 18, 72 


Japanese Pictorial Photographv 
(T.W.) 266, 


Scandinavian Pictures (T.W.) 
390, 
Bolton Camera Club (A.S.) 324, 
(А.5.) 
Cambridge Photographic Club 
(A.S.) 

Camera Club, The :— 
Dutch Pictorial Work ...... 
Lewis, Furley, One-man Show 
Members’ Sketches .......... 
Sketches by Charles Кеепе .. 
Choumert Camera Club ........ 


City of London and Cripplegate 
Photographic Society (B.) . 
Dundee Survey (А.5.).......... 
Hampshire House Photographic 
Society (D) ass tare ee sees 
Inter-Club Alliance (A.S.) ...... 
Kettering and District Art So- 
ure se du GOS Shot Sewn arn Зей 
Leicester Photographic Society 

(А.5.) 356, (А.5.) 481, (А.5.) 
London Salon ot Photography 
CEW.) 2, (B.) 57, (T.W.) 66, 
(T.W.) 106, (A.S.) 200, (T.W.) 
226, (T.W.) 246, 252, 272, 
(A.P.C.) 258, 

Manchester Amateur Photogra- 
phic Society (A. S.) .......... 
National Liberal Club  Photo- 
graphic Circle (А.5.) ........ 
North Middlesex Photographic 
Society (AS vase ves ҰЗ 
Pittsburgh Salon of Photographic 
Art EWS uus do e eg ына 
Preston Camera Club (A.S.) .... 
Rotherham Photographic Society 
(А.5.) 404, (A.5.) 

Royal Photographic Society : 
(T.W.) 66, (T. W.) 166, 172, (B.) 
152, 191, (А.Р.С.) 
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455 
298 


333 


26 
108 


189 


III 
291 
412 
404 
481 
28 3 
372 

68 
472 
237 


40I 
444 
461 
304 


217 


504 


296 
386 
324 
421 


510 
481 


444 
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Exhibitions (continued) :— 

Royal Photographic Society ; 
One-man Show by H. Essenhigh 
Corke (B.) 321 

Wellington Gallery (T.W.) 

Exhibitions, Visiting the; 
L. С. Bennett (art.) .......... 
Experiment, A Pretty (A.P.N.) .... 
“ Experimental"; by Rowe Lewis 
(ШИ) асық E RR Eo uh 
Exposure :— 

Problem, An (I.R.) 

Table, 
(art.) 


An Extended Holiday 
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Exposure Table, “ A. P. and P.N.” :— 


July 
August 


October 
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Тесей бег: ысын атар 
Exposures, А Note on Giving Brief 
DUNG ао wa we OR 
Eye-glass in Statuary, The (T.W.) 


F 


Factorial Development, Calculating 
Time for (A.P.N.) 
Family Group on Christmas Day, 
The; by Mary Hare (art.) .... 
Fanstone, Robert M. ; Winter Nega- 
tive Making (art.) 
“ Far-Eastern Devotee at а Budd- 
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hist Shrine, А”; by Donald 
McLeish (illus.) ............. 
" Ferry Man, Тһе”; by Louis J 
Steele (illus) .............. 
Few, H. P.; '' Trafalgar Square in 
War-time ” (illus) .......... 
Film Stripping (LR.) ............ 
Films, Cleaning (LR.) ............ 
Finch, C. A. ; The Brownie and that 
И (art): ыма s аа ыы 
Fine Focussing Screen (І.К.)...... 
Fire Insurance, The Amateur Photo- 
grapher and his (art.) ...... dei 
Fireside Travels with a Camera ; by 
Perey ХУ. Harris (art.) ...... 


(See also “ Indoor Work.’’) 
“ Fishermen's Spoils”; by Rev. 
Dingley P. Fuge (illus.) 
Fixing :— 
Bath. (ER J iesu bem a 
Bath, Acid (I.R.) 
Hint, А (А.Р.№.) 
Solutions (I.R.) 
Fixing-Hardening Bath (I.R.) .... 
Flash Lamp, A Home-made (H.M.) 
Flashlight :— 
Daylight Plus (A.P.N.) 
Hint, А (A.P.N.) .............. 
“ Snapshots from Home ” by (art.) 
Flexible Prints (A.P.N.) .......... 
Floral Garden Photography ; 
J. УУ. Smith (art.) .......... 
“ Flower біліу”; by T. A. Ward 
(HUS) мына стады bor 
Focussing (I.R.) 143, (I.R.) 
Focussing Screen, 
Broken (H.M.) .............. 
Foregrounds, Dealing with (N.N.).. 
Formalin, What is? (аге) 
Frame or Not to Frame, To (T.W.) 
Frames, Narrow Black (art.) . 
" Framettes,” Primus (Butcher) 
(В.) 


" En Famille’ 
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Freeman, 
ШСЖ tun ТТТ 
French Photographic Societies, The 
(T.W.) 


354. 


PAGE 

" Fridjof Nansen”; by Ernest 
Rude (Шиз.) .............. 420 
Frilling, Blisters and (art.) ...... 87 
Frilling, To Prevent (Г.К.)........ 203 

“ From Olden Times”; by Adr 
Boer (ШЩ8.) о ех ee E ES 339 

Frost, F.; “Туу Lane, London, 
ECOS РЕРНИ Е 154 

Fuge, Rev. Dingley Р. :— 

“ Fishermen's Spoils " (illus.) ... 211 
“ Yellow Roses ’’ (illus.) ........ 523 

Fun, Photographic; by J. Peat 
Millar (art) 555455254565 494 

“ Fur Сар, Тһе”; by the Earl оз 
Carnarvon (illus.) ............ 398 

G 


Galloway, H.E.; “ Molly " (illus) 233 
Garden Photography in the Autumn; 


by W. Norwood (art.) ........ 209 
Garden, Portraiture іп the (N.N.) .. 179 
Gardiner, Frederick. A. ; А Dark- 

room for Consumptive Patients 

(Aft. ez eder Rods ааа QE ERA 32 
Gas :— 

Bracket, A Movable (H.M.) .... 302 
On the Work-table, Using (H.M.) 442 
Or Electric Light, Dining-room 
Photography by (art.) ....... 493 
Gaslight :—- 
Paper, The Right Grade of; by 
G. E. C. Morris (art) ........ 271 
Printing for Winter Evenings 
(N CIN.) 505, (N.N.) .......... 525 
Printing, Shade for (H.M.) ..... 4602 
" Gentle. Summer Morning, А”; 

by H. Yahagi (illus.) ......... 317 
Germany, The Photographic Trade 

іп (T. W.) 146, (B) .......... 301 
G.E.R. Mechanics' Institution Photo- 

graphic Society (В.) ......... 501 
'" Gerrard, 5064" ; by Hugh Cecil 

GUS) dec p 2535 
“ Getting-up Time"; by J. К 

Hyde (NUS J оа роо oe wears 509 
Ghosts, Among the (lec.) (T.W.) ... 370 
Gibson, Manson; Commerce and 

the Camera (art.) ........... 393 
“ Golden Moments ”; by G. Wansey 

Smith (illus) ............... 9 
“Glad Eye, The"; by Geo. F. 

Prior (lus) 233» evar Sv а 480 
Glasgow and West of Scotland 

Photographic Association (A.5.) 

341, (А.5.) 386, (A.S.) ....... 494 
Glass, Cutting (H.M.) ........... 362 
Glazing P.O.P. (Г.К.)........... 2284 
Glazing Prints (I.R.) 125, (Г.К.)... 261 
' Gorilla, Тһе”; by W. N. Allen 

(HEUS қызга tote ecu ad ead tea ына 215 
Graduated Measure, A Simple (H.M.) 78 
Granularity, Cause of (I.R.) ...... 447 
Greenwood, F. G. ; Dotanising with 

a Camera (art.) ............. 29 
Griffin, John C.; “Milk O!” 

ЕР uod aa i aee ТТ 470 
Guest, Antony :— 

Members’ Sketches at the Camera 

C IUD as Maines em wane was UN 08 
The Colonial Exhibition at Тһе 

А. P. Little Gallery, 72 ..... III 
Royal Photographic босісіу 8 Ex- 

hibition, 172 29 ыж ЕДІ 
Dutch Pictorial Work at the 

Сатега Club us eres ace и» 283 
The London Salon of Photography 

2522 ATA uct oh ақыр Аа АҚЫН 290 
Mr. H. Essenhigh Corke's One- 

man Show at the R. P. S....... 354 


Guest, Antony (continued) :— 
Mr. Furley Lewis's One-man Show 


at the Camera Club .......... 

Scandinavian Pictorial Photo- 

graphy at the A. P. Little 

ыы ТТТ 

Gum Bichromate (1.R.) .......... 
H 


Hackney Photographic Society (A.S.) 
40, (A.S.) 404, (А.5.) 
Hagiuda, B. :-— 

“ Musume San ” (illus.) 

“ Playing Koto ”? (illus.) ....... 
Halifax Scientific Society (A.S.) ... 
Hamilton Photographic Society 
н ое КО ТЛ: 
Hampshire House Photographic 
Society (А.5.) 324, (A.S.) 404, 
(A.S.) 421, (А.5.) 464, (A.S.) .. 
Hampstead in Colour (lec.) (T.W.) 
Hand Camera Notes, 31, 71, 132, 171 
Hand Camera Support, А (H M.) .. 
Hand Work on Paper Positives 
К Rte ИЖ ER LS RAE 
Hands in Portraiture, How to Deal 
with the; by J. Oxley (art.) .. 


HANDY МАМ. THE:— 


Twoor Four Subjects on Onc Plate 
A Glass Frame for an Enlarging 


Pgsel xao И beat ЫЗ 
A Simple Method of Corking the 
Pert loper аа UPS 
А Useful Device for Daylight En- 
Татр ашкыла we eee 
Improvising а Transparent Сар 
for Enlarger Lens ........... 


A Home-made Print Trimmer . 
A Simple Graduated Measure ... 
Two Useful Dark-room Acces- 
SOLIGS i. che Sew OSS 
A Retouching Desk for a Penny 
A Useful Fitting for the Dark- 
ТООП. ОТ e trace D a OR aU e 
How to Make a Lens Panel .... 
Making Plate Adapters ........ 
How to Sharpen the Ketouching 
Pencil 42 peek o A Rehd ан 
To Replace a Broken Focussing 
зетсепселе ва dd duo go e teg Ns 
A Developing Box ............ 
How to Make а Print-trimmer .. 
Repairing а Fractured Base 
БІЛЕ: зехтаз a елка таз 
Carrier for Enlarging on Postcards 
How to Make a Dropping Bottle 
A Masking Dodge ............. 
Films in Metal Dark Slides .... 
А Long-distance Release ....... 
To Make a Pinhole Lens ...... 
А Cheap Case for a Reflex Camera 
A New Method of Dealing with 
Loose X. PST шшшде шз 
A Hand Camera Support ...... 
A Combined Developing 
Printing Lamp ............. 
Reducing on Lantern Plates with 
the-Enlatger. clocks» 
Camera Contrivance for Short- 


A Photographic Cupboard ...... 
Cleaning Trays, Tanks, etc. ..... 
How to Make a Fixed-focus Day- 

Telit. Enlarger .............. 
Cutting бОйазз.................. 
A Simple Rising and Falling Front 
A Contrivance for Making Lantern 

Slides 
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Handyman, The (continued) :— 
How to Adapt a Camera to an En- 
larging and Projection Lantern 


A Stereoscopic Transparency 

РЕНИН Г S eo zu En dS a os 
Plate-holders for the Magazine 

Camera рулы wes 
An Enlarging Camera ......... 
dg dq" 
Reviving Leather ............. 
A Handy Dark-room .......... 
Using Gas on the Work-table .... 


А Shade for Gaslight Printing . 
To Make a Door Light-tight 
А Novel Enlarging Camera 
A Frame of Bolting-Silk or Chitton 
To Print V.-P. Sizes Simultane- 
ously on a Large-size Paper 
A Device for Self-portraiture .... 
А Home-made Flash Lamp 
A Slide Printing Frame 
Hanging Prints to Dry (art.) 
" Happy Christmas”; by J. B. 
Burland (illus.) ............. 
Hare, Mary; The Family Group 
on Christmas Day (art.) 
Harmsworth, Н. W.;  HBlistered 
Bromide Prints (art) ........ 
Harris, Percy W.; Fireside Travels 
with a Camera (art.) 
Harrison, Leonard; Autumn Mist 
and Sunhght (art.) 
Hart, Edgar A.; “ОЮ Houses, 
Rre MS еке а ee es 
“ Harvest of the Hedgerow, Тһе”; 
by L. С. Bowman (illus.) 
" Haunted House, Тһе”; by Тиге 
Sellman (illus.) 
Haynes, J. W.; Holidays in War 
Tune (art) Gosden skeen ters 
Head, Miss Dora; 
С Dr" 
Hewitt, C. H., F.R.P.S. :— 
Simplification (art.) 
Brass Rubbing for the Photo- 
grapher (art.) 
Herefordshire Photographic Society 
(A.S.) 
Hill, P 
Simplified. (art.) 
Hill, W.; “ Midsummer Holidays ” 
(illus.) 
* Hillside, 
(AUS. secas her RE ERST 
Historical Photography (T.W.) ... 
Hitchin, А. L.; Photographic 
Awards, and How to Utilise 
them dart). acacia eas 
Hodges, F. E. ; “ The Village Under 
the Hills ” (illus.) 
Holiday :— 
Exposure Table, 
(ATE) сыза dox elm ete a 
Hints, Some (N.N.) ........... 
Makers, Some Points for (art) .. 
Records; by Charles R. Denton 
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Тһе”; 
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An Extended 


sp Ac ccr 
Holidavs in War Time; by J. W 
Haynes даты) «9r 
Horizon and Skyline in Pictorial 
Work (Art) sestese eX du EN 


Hospitals, An Album for (T.W.) ... 
Howe, W. J.; A Domestic Dark- 


TOO “АҒЫ Gales «sewers aes 
“Hubert Carter ав Punchinello’’’; 
bv Furley Lewis (illus) ..... 
Hull Photographic Society CALS.) Хо, 
(А.5.) 159, (А.5.) 240, (А.5.) 
306, (А.5.) 3 A US" ГАКА ТА e tae 
“ Hurdler, Тһе” by С. W. 


Williams (illus.) 
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22 The Supplementary Lens . 
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190 


Hyde, J. K.; “ Getting-up Time " 
GS) TI EET 
Hypo Bath for Silver-plating 
DX DN ЖТТ ТИК ee 
Hypo, Economy with (T.W.) 
I 
Ideal Size, The (C.) 6, (C.) 57, (B.) 
Identification and Storage of Nega- 


fives: ANN РРР 
Identification, Photographic (F.W. 
Шога Photographic Society ( 
20, (А.5.) 40, (А.5.) 8o, (/ 
туо, (A.S) 
(A.5.) 257. 
‘In our Backyard ” 
Dodgson Gllus.) 
In Sunny Italy”; 
Bricarelli: (illus.) 
“Іп the May of Human Life ” 
H. Morita (ilhus.) 
‘In Time of Маг”; 
McLeish (illus.) 
Income, Effective Methods of Deve- 
loping a Permanent Photo- 
graphic ; by W. Clement Moore 
НИТ” 
(See also “ Press Photography.’’) 
Index of Photographic Articles and 
Formule, A Private; by Kev. 
A. E. Murray (art.) 
Indian Pictorial Photography (T.W.) 
Indoor Portraiture (N.N) ........ 
Indoor Work for the Winter, An 
Instructive Form of; by C. 
Upton Cooke (art.) 
(See also “ Dining-room Photo- 
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graphy ” апа '" Fireside 

Travels.’’) | 
“Industry " ; by А. E. Marley 

GUNS)! 5055 doeet ке 
Ink Stains from Negatives, Re- 


moving Indelible (A.P.N.) .... 


" Innocence" ; by T. Yamanaka 
(ШЕ tlie i waa eR ER ees 
Instruction in Photography (T.W.) 
266, (В.) 283, 


Intensification, Chromium (1L.R.) .. 
Intensifying without Mercury 


(A.P.N.) 

Inter-club Photographic: АШапсе 
(А.5.) 

“ Interesting Find, Ап”; by E. S. 
Perkins (lHus.) .............. 
Interior Lighting (T.W.) ........ 


Interior, Photographing (I.R.) .... 
Invisible, Photographing the (C.) .. 
Invisible Radiations, Photography 
with (T.W.) 
Ivories, Photographing ; 
Howard Burnett (art.) 
“Ivy Lane, London, E.C.” ; 
Frost (illus.) 


Japanese Art in Photography (art.) 
Jersey, Arthur de; Ways and 
Means in Press Photography 
(art.) 
Johns, R. S. ; 
(illus.) 
‘Just a Song at Twilight ” 
Mrs. Maud Oldham (illus.) .... 
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Keighley, Alex. :— 
“The Sphinx ” (illus.) 
“ Lading the Camels ” (lhus.) 
“ Beside Still Waters " (illus.) .. 
“The Lawn " (illus.) 
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332 
350 
201 


Knight, W. H. H.; Toning Lantern 
Slides: (art) esata sess 
Knudstrup, Miss Anna; “ Portrait 
of a Painter " (illus) ........ 
L 
“La Documentation Photographi- 
que" sO We) алы eee Rue Ps 
"La Prière”; by Rowe Lewis 
(ШИИБ MMC 
Labeling Bottles for Use in the 
Dark: (AEN). Sort SP кука» 
labels (ШУМ) uoo Rx ак 
Ladies of the Household, Photo- 
graphy and the (art.) ........ 
“Lading the Camels " ; by Alex. 
Keighley (illus.) ............ 
Lakin, А. T, M.D.; Control in 
Bromide Printing (art.) ...... 


Lambert, F. C., M.A. :— 


Using the Same Developer а 
Second Time (art.) .......... 

Is there Koom for another Photo- 
graphic Society ? (art.) ...... 
Standard Developers for Bromide 
Papers (art.) ............... 
“Lamb's Rock, Coonoor” ; by 


E. W. Stoney, C.LE. (llus) .. 
Lamp, А Combined Developing and 


Printing (H.M.) ............ 
Lamp Photography (A.P.N.) ...... 
Lamps, Dark-room (1.R.) ........ 
Lancashire апа Cheshire. Federa- 

tion (A.S.) 120, (A.S.) 159, 

(A.S.) 504, (А.5.) 
Landscape :— 
Autumn Spectrum in; by T. 


Thorne Baker, F.C.S., Е.К.Р.5. 
(art.) 
Printing, Combination (N.N.) .... 
Subject, А Simple (N.N.) 
Lantern :— 
Cover Glasses (A.D.N.) 
Lectures 


270, 295, 395, 436, 
Plates, Reducing on, with the 
Enlarger (Н.М) ............ 
Plates, Warm Tones on (A.P.N.) 
Lantern Slide :— 
Exchange Club 
Making by Reduction ; 
Toller (art.) 
Pictorial, The (art.) 
Printing Frame, А (Н.М.) 
Lantern Slides :— 
By Reduction without an Еп- 
larger, Making (A.P.N.) 
Contrivance for Making (H.M.) .. 
Of Belgium and Northern France 
(C.) 182, (C.) 
by W. H. H. Knight 
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Toning ; 
(art.) 
Warm-tone Developer for (A.P.N.) 
“Lawn, Тһе”; by Alex. Keighley 
(ҮЙ К adem as ox qoo Be eae 

'" Leafy Brook, А”; by R. S. Johns 
(1llus.) 
Leaky Bookform Slide, 


Repairing 
(A.P.N.) 
Leaky Slides (A.P.N.) ............ 
Leather, Kevivi ing (H.M.) 
Leeds Camera Club (A.S.) тоо, ( 
217, (А.5.) 284, ( 

Leeds Photographic Society (; 
( 

( 

(a) 
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SIT, 
Society 
386, 
Leicester Photographic Society 
60, (A.S.) 240, 


Leek Photographic 


Leith Amateur Photographic Asso- 
clation .... (А.5.) 159, (А.5.) 
Lens Panel, How to make a (H.M.) 
Lens Queries (I.R.) 23, (LI.R.) 43, 
(I.R.) 103, (1.К.) 163, (ER.) 
183, (LR) 221, (1.К.) 243, 
(I. R.) 327, (L. R.) 367, (I. R.) 387. 
(I.R.) 425, (I.R.) 
'" Leopard, Тһе”; by W. N. Allen 
(UNITA MC ETE 
“ Letter, Тһе”; by Mrs. M. Pearson 
(ПИӨ Cm қ 
Lewis, Furley :-— 
" Hubert Carter ав ' Punchi- 
nello ^ ^ (ilus.) .............. 
“ Miss Sheila Haseltine " (illus.) 
Lewis, Rowe :— 
“ Experimental ” (illus.) ........ 
“Та Prière” (illus) .......... 
Lighting of the Subject, The (T.W.) 
“ Lighting-up Time”; by W. 
Webb (llus) .............. 
Limited Editions (T.W.).......... 
Line and Curve (T.W.) .......... 
Liverpool Amateur Photographic 
: Association (A.S.) 404, (А.5.) 
London Ramblers (A.P.C.) ...... 
London Scenery (T.W.) .......... 
" Long, Cool Drink, А”; by ) 
Williams (illus) ............ 
Long-distance Release, A (H.M.) . 


Long-focus Lenses (С.) 37, (C.) 117, 
(С.) 


Lost Negative (B) .............. 
- Lydia Куавһ%”; by Hugh Cecil 
(MURS. ИРНЕ ati RS ЕЗ 
M 

Mackay, Melville; “ The Night- 
Віта" GUUS). «ear eme 

McLeish, Donald :— 
“In Time of War ” (illus) ...... 
“Тһе Market at Assuan, Egypt ” 
plores me RPM ОРЕ "m 


“A Nile Trading Boat ” (illus.) 
“А Far-Eastern Devotee at a 
Buddhist Shrine ” (illus.) 
Macnamara, Charles; “ The Young 
Snowshoer ” (illus.) 
Manchester Amateur Photographic 
Society (A.S.) 40, (A.S.) 217, 
(А.5.) 306, (А.5.) 
Manchester Photographic Society 
(A.S.) 
Mann, A. ; Some Necessary Calcu- 
lations Simply Explained (art.) 
Markcrow, G. E. :— 
“Тһе River at WKmaresboro' ' 
(illus.) 
“Тһе Mower ’’ (illus.) 
“ Market at Assuan, Egypt, Тһе”; 
by Donald McLeish (illus.) .... 
Marley, A. E.; “ Industry " (illus.) 
Marshland Minster, The (lec.) 
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Masking Dodge, А (H.M.) 
Masking with Matt Varnish (N.N. 
" Maud Allan" ; by Е.Н. Weston 
(HUS Sueno ra AES 

“ Measuring " 
(illus.) 
Members of Photographic Societies 
can give Practical Help in War 
Time, How (art) ............ 

" Memory of Summer, А”; 
Mrs. (5. A. Barton (illus.) .... 
Mending а Leaky Washing Tank 
(A.P.N.) 
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Mercer, Miss Blanche ; “ A Summer 
ТОУ (als) eee абы 
Metal Dark Slides, Films in (H.M.) 
Meyer, Miss M. :— 

БТЕ): e 
" December " (illus.) .......... 
Mice, Photographing; bv Miss 
Frances Pitt (art. and illus.) .. 
Microphotography (LR.) ........ 
Midland Photographic Federation 
(А.5.) бо, (A.S.) 217, (A.S) 
284, (А.5.) 421, (A.S) 481, 
(А.5.) 
Midland Railway Institute Photo- 
graphic Society ...... (А.5.) 
Midlothian Photographic Association 
(В.) 
“Midsummer Holidays"; by W. 
ӘРЕ КЕЛТЕ ЕТ ЕТТЕ 
Military Titles for Pictures (T.W.) 
“Milk O!"; by John C. Griffin 
(ШІН PEEL Cm 
Millar, J. Peat; Photographic Fun 
(ТУ жауну МИГ 
Miller, W. W. M.; '' Another Air 
Кай” ahis) .............. 
'" Minister for Munitions, Тһе”; by 
Walton Adams (illus.) ........ 

" Miss Sheila. Haseltine ''; by 
Furley Lewis (illus) ........ 
“Moly”; by H. E. Galloway 
(ИШТ Л жыш ынеж кал FP 
Moore, W. Clement; Effective 


Methods of Developing а Per- 

manent Photographic Income 

(art.) 
More Light, More Work (T.W.) . 
Morita, H. ; “ In the May of Human 
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laf" GUMS.) таажы я 
“ Morning Clouds E by C. Phelps 
GUNS) shies coe Gea TERT 
Morris, G. E. C. ; “The Right Grade 


of Gaslight Paper (art.) 
Mortimer, Е. 
" The Punch and Judy Show ” 
(1llus.) 
“The Birth of а Battleship ” 
(illus.) 
"The Children's Party " (illus.) 
Motherwell Camera Club (A.S.) .... 
Motion, The Study of (A.P.C.) .... 
“ Mountain, Тһе”; by Ward Muir 
(HSS). аласы а o vba s 
Mounting (I.R.) 
Mounting :— 
Gelatine P.O.P. Prints (N.N) .. 
Methods, Various (N-N.) 
The Finished Print (N.N.) 
Trimming апа (N.N.) 
Mounts for Photographs, Cut-out ; 
Бу Eric E. Walker (art.) 
Moving Pictures аге Unpopular, 
Where (T.W.) 
“ Mower, The”; 
crow (illus.) 
Muir, Мага ; 
(illus.) 
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Murchison, Hector; ‘ The Ship 
Undaunted ’' (illus.) 
Murray, Rev. A. E., M.A. :— 
Self-posed Portraits (art.) 
A Private Index of Photographic 
Articles апа l'ormuke (art.) .. 


eee э э ө эз э 


Two Pointers for the Portrait 
Photographer (art) ........ 


Duplicating Negatives (art. oo... 

“ Music " ; by Miss M. Meyer (illus ) 
‘Musume-San ”; by B. Hagiuda 
llus.) ud aes e ЕРЕ eee 


Narrow Black Frames (art.) 
Nature Photographic Society (: 


Naval Pictures (T. W.) ............ 
Navy, Photography in the (T. W.) .. 
Necessary Calculations Simply Ex- 


plained, Some; by A. Mann 
(ат РО niei porc 

Negative :— 
Defects TER S ca aseo na ahs 
From Print (EI) ............ 
Making, Winter; by Robert M. 
Fanstone (art) ............ 

Negatives :— 
Cracked and Broken (art.) ...... 
Pene AERJ дауа дылы d^ qure 
Duplicating ; by the Rev. A. E. 
Murray ODE). acea sx awn RUE 
Hardening (LR. ............ 
Identification апа Storage of 
(N.N. 


Some Causes of Defective; by 
E. Staniland Pugh (art.) .... 
SL uned. AER T орол 
ЖИЙ НІК, ЕСЕККЕ ТЕТЕ ЕТЕГІ 
" Net, Тһе”; by J. B. В. Welling- 
ton (illus ouv ЫРЫ as 
' Night-Bird, Тһе”; by Melville 
Mackay (illus.) .............. 
‘Nile Trading Boat, А”; by 
Donald McLeish (illus.) ...... 
North Middlesex Photographic So- 
OEY AIS.) asses ptas eds 
Northumberland and Durham Fede- 
ration (A.S.) 159, (A.S.) ...... 

“ Norwegian Mountain Scene, A’ 
by Wilse (lus niece 


Norwood, W.: — 
Studies in Pictorial Composition 
(ат у ro pedo Ce S esse ss 
Garden Photography 
Autunur (аты) «ike me 
Acid Anidol (art.) ............ 


NOTES FOR NOVICES :— 


Photography in the Woods 
When to Stop Down (11.) 
When to Stop Down (IEE) 
Some Holiday Hints 
A Simple Landscape Subject 
Orthochromatic Plates and Filters 
Village Church Photography 
The Pictorial Side of the Village 
Church 
Portraiture in the Garden 
Indoor Portraiture 
Notes on Developing and Sot: 
ting Negatives 
Dealing with Foregrounds ...... 
е PHot -Print iie sed 
Mounting Gelatine P.O.P. Prints 
Identification апа Storage of 
Negatives 
Masking Negatives 
Some Notes on Printing 
Treatment of the Background .. 
Masking with Matt Varnish .. 
Combination Landscape Printing 
Making Combined Prints 
Hand Work on Paper Positives .. 
On Copying the Worked-up Ріс- 
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TUTE зона кже ОНЫ БАЗ 
Development by Time апа Tem- 
реси xcii ҚА du Зз 
Mounting the Finished Print .... 
Trimming and Mounting ...... 


Various Mounting Methods 


Making Bromide Paper Trans- 
РАТИО iat но теа de 
Some Useful Wrinkles ........ 


Notes for Novices (continued) : 
Print Making for the Winter 
РОТОРЕН ened x 
Gaslight Printing for Winter 
Мету мса wee ewes 
Nottingham Camera Club (A.S.) 40, 
(А.5.) 159, (A.S.) 200, (А.5.) 
404, (А.5.) 


November Landscape (T.W.) .... 
Nude, Photography of the (C.) 77, 
(С.) 97, (С.) 137. (С.) 157, (С.) 
182, (C.) 321, (C.) 401, (C.) 44r, 
(C.) 461, (C.) 
о 

Oakey, Р. №. ; “ The Coquette ” 
UNIS): ped cha pa ute aod 

Obituary :-— 
Dritficld, Vero C. (B) .......... . 
Gennert, Maurice (В.) ......... 
Russell, John (B.) ............ 
'" Old Houses, Куе”; by Edgar А. 
Hart (Use): ........... ES 
“Old Mill, The ’; by Fred Thorne 
ЕРИНЕН 
“ Old Sussex "; by M. O. Dell (illus.) 
Oldham Equitable Photographic 
SOCIE ТАБ онаа 
Oldham Mrs. M. ; “ Just a Song at 
Twihght " (illus) ........... 
'" Omega " Gas Stove (T.W.) ...... 
On Seeing Possibilities (art.) ...... 
Орао (DI) Жауыр ынжык» 
Optical (E62) о жекке 
Orthochromatic Plates and Filters 
(NENT — aA SOE 
“ Over the Hills and Far Away ”’ ; 
by F. E. Tinker (illus) ....... 


Oxlev, J.; How to Deal with the 
Hands in Portraiture (ате)... 


P 


Packing of Plates, The (C.) ....... 
Paisley Photographic Society (A.5.) 
Paper Negatives, Direct (A.P.N.).. 
Park, Bertram; “А Study ” (illus.) 
Partick Camera Club (А.5.)....... | 
Paste that will Кесер, A Pure White 
(А.Р.Х.) 
Photographic Circle 
(A.S.) тоо, (А.5.) 
Pearson, Mrs. M.; " The Letter ” 
ШИШИ) HASSLER te gale eres 
Penlake, К.;  Photographing іп 
the British Museum (art.) 
Pepys’ London (lec.) (T.W.) 
Perkins, E. S. :— 
“ An Interesting Find ” (illus.) .. 
“ The Visitor "' (illus.) ......... 
Permanent Photographic Income, 
Effective Methods of Develop- 
ing a; by W. Clement Moorc 


Pathfinder's 


(ALC) дышавди ere лене 
Petty, Thomas; “ Dorothea Мау” 
CLUES)! Зей ТТГ СТ 
Phelps, C.; “ Morning Clouds ” 
(IBY)... i rains EEEE 
Phosphate Toning (LR.) ......... 


Photo- Botanical Society, А (art.) 
292, (C.) 361, (C.) 


“ Photograms of the Year 1915” 
(T.W.) 

Photographic :— 
Outlook, The (T.W.) .......... 
Society of Ireland (А.5.)........ 
Survey and Record of Surrey 
(А.5.) 
Photomicrographic Society, 294, 


376, (В.) 401, (T.W.) 


PAGE 


521 


Photo-surveying in “ German” 
South-West Africa .......... 
Pictorial Wash, The; by Janet 
Allam (art) Gace be ao oboe 
Pictorial Work, Horizon and Sky- 
line in dart) ............... 
Pictorialist, Some Hints for the 


Budding; by С.Н. Hewitt 
I IG IP. S. (art) жже кыы адан 
Pigeon, Prof. ; “ Bulles de Savon " 
СИЛ ie Sm tori a ant 
Pinhole Lens, To Make a (H.M.) .. 
Pinholes in Negative (I.R.) ....... 
Pinholes, Removing (A.P.N.) ..... 
Pinkerton, В. B. ; “А Winter 
Landscape " (Шив) ......... 
Pitt, Miss Frances; Photographing 
Mice TREES cupa ce eae od os eee 
Plain Silver Paper, Prints on Home- 
Made а у соьа 


Plate Adapter, Making (H.M.) .... 


Plate-holders for the Magazine 
Camera (H.M.) ............. 
Plate Sheaths, Painting (L.R.).... 
Plates, Cutting (LR) ........... 
Platinotype and its Modifications 
ТЕМ Аша д» vod rotae pb Cres 
'" Playing Коо”; by B. Hagiuda 
OSY а bMS ES 
Plymouth Photographers, An Op- 
portunity [ог .... e 
Plymouth = Photographic Society 
2(А.5.) 364, (А.5.) 404, (А.5.) 
Poisoned Fingers (I.R.) .......... 
Polak, Richard :. ‘ Portrait of a 


Lady with Prayer-book ” (illus.) 
'" Pom, Тһе”; by P.G. Read (illus.) 
P. О. Р.:— 
Red-stained (Г.К) ............ 
Sulphide Toning of (A.P.N.) 
Toning (L.R.) ................. 
“ Porches of Rheims in 1599, The” ; 
by Frederick H. Evans (illus.) 
Porterfield, W. H.; “Тһе Storm 


Wind? іл са КГ Не 
" Portrait”; by J. Cruwys Richards 
(UIS vost ree WE YE 
“ Portrait, А”; by Raymond 
Walker (illus.) .............. 
“ Portrait, Mrs. S." ; by Herrman 
Svlwander (illus.) ........... 
“ Portrait of a Child"; by Fran- 
cesca Bostwick (illus.) ....... 
“ Portrait of a Lady with Prayer- 
book''; by Richard Polak 
(1108). сезк ИТТЕ О ГЕ 
“ Portrait of a Painter " ; by Miss 
Anna Knudstrup (illus.) ...... 


Portrait Photographer ; Two Point- 
ers for the; by the Rev. A. E. 
Murray (art) i.e ERR 

Portraits, Self-:posed ; by Kev. 
A. E. Murray, M.A. (art.) .... 

Portraiture :— 

How to Deal with the Hands in; 

by J. Oxley (art.) ............ 
In the Garden (N.N.) .......... 
Indoor (N.N.) 
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` Postal Rates, The Increased (T. W.) 


Posting “ THE A. P." to Neutral 


Countries (T.W.) — .......... 
" Pour Nos Soldats”; by Dr. S 
Bricarelli (illus) ............ 
Press Photography, Ways and 


Means in ; by Arthur de Jersey 
ТАТЛЫ, жез WAR entire м желш ae ae d 
(See also. ‘ Commerce and the 
Camera," and Income.) 
Preston Camera Club (А.5.) 324, 
(А.5.) 


504 


РАСЕ. 


Preston Scientific Society (Photo- 

graphic Section} (A.S.) 324, (A.S.) 
Prices, Past and Present (T.W.) ... 
Print :— 


Pilot; The (М.Х) ............. 
Trimmer, A Home-made (H.M. 
78, (H.M. 


) 
) 
V.-P. Sizes Simultaneously on 
Large-size Paper, To (Н.М.) 
Washing (LR) ............... 
Printing Frame, А Slide (H.M.).... 
Printing, Some Notes on (Х.Х)... 
Print-making for the Winter Even- 
ings (N.N.) 
Prior, Geo. F. :— 
'' Child Study in Sunlight ” (illus.) 
“The Glad Куе” (illus.) ....... 
“А Counter Attraction ” (illus.) 
Professional, Some Suggestions for 
the Young; by W. Clement 
Moore [akt ................ 
Pugh, E. Staniland ; Some Causes 
of Defective Negatives (art.) .. 
Pulbrook, Ernest C. ; Village Photo- 
graphy (art.) 
“Punch апа Judy Show, The”; 
by F. J. Mortimer (illus.) ..... 
Pyro-soda Tank Development (I.R.) 
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Q 
Quartz, Photographing through 
(T.W.) 
“ Question of Age, А”; by J. 
Herbert Saunders (illus.) .... 


R 


Radiography from the Amateur 
Photographer's Point of View 
(Ат | азайта ста Та S ML 

(See also “ X-Ray Work.’’) 

Railways, The Photography of (lec.) 

(T.W.) 

" Ramsgate Sands ”; by Miss Agnes 
B. Warburg (illus.) .......... 

Kange-finding, Modern (lec.) .... 

Ranwell, Н. C. ; “ Tommy's Christ- 
mas Dinner " (illus.) 

Raydex Process, The (lec.) (T. W.).. 

Read, P. G. :— 

“A Cottage by the Wayside ” 
CUMS Aso oue mrs Ere a 
“The Pom " (illus) .......... 
Record Work, А Point in (T.W.) .. 
Kecreative Photography (T.W. 
Recruiting Posters, The (T.W.) .... 
Redmond, Н. B. :— 
Child Portraiture (art.) 
“ A Dose for Teddy ” (illus.) .... 

Reducer :— 
Cyanide (I.R.) 
An Etfective Local (A.P.N.) 

Reducing on Lantern Plates with 
the Enlarger (H.M.) 
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Reed, А.; " The Cricket Match ” 

CLASE)! ESERO veces E 

Retlex Camera, А Cheap Case for a 

(H.M.) 

" Refugees”; by А. S. Weinberg 

НЕДЕ ТТ ТТТ а СЯ: 

“ Rejected”; by Arthur Dawson 

СРЕО ИТР Е 
Removing Films from Plates 

(А.Р.Х.) 

Removing а Tight Glass Stopper 

( A.P. N.) 

Restrictions ав to Photography 

(T.W.) 


“ng —— А 


Retouching (I.R.) 

Retouching :— 
Desk for a Penny, А (H.M)) .... 
Disguising the Effect of, when 
Enlarging (A.P.N.) 
Pencil, How to Sharpen the 
(H.M.) 
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Prints 
Terms, and Styles of Handling 
(A.P.N.) 


Reversing the Image (I.R.) 


REVIEWS ОҒ APPARATUS AND 
MATERIALS :— 


Albums, Topieal (Butcher) (B.) .. 

Christmas Cards and Mounts (B.) 

361, 394, 414, 

Dark-room Lamp, “ Low ” Elec- 

tric (Low and Son) (B.) 

“ Dri-quik" (Photo-chemic Co.) 

(B.) 

“ Framettes," Primus (Butcher) 
'" Omega " Gas Stove (T.W.) .. 


os е э o o 


ETC.:— 
of Photo- 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS, 


H American Annual 
graphy ” 

“ Beginners’ Troubles ” (B.) . 
“ Chronicles of the Camera Club " ? 
(T.W.) 
" Doll's Day, The" .......... 
“Gazette of the m London 
General Hospital " (T.W.) 310, 


(B.) 401, (B.) 
" Harrington's Photographic 
Journal SS ath rae acie ed 
Homeland Handbooks (B.) 
“Moor ГА асықса ra OA 
“ Photo-Miniature" . ..(B.) 294, 
“ Secrets of Exposure, The ” (B.) 


“ Switzerland in Winter ” (T.W.) 
“ Travel and the Camera ” (B.) .. 
“ Wellcome Photographic Expo- 

sure Record and Diary, 1916 ” 


(T.W.) 

"Wid Le" (B) ааваа 
Richards, J. Cruwys; “ Portrait ” 
(IUS) ets кнын БЕУ eR 


Richmond Camera Club (A.S.) 364, 
(A.S.) 404, (А.5.) 444, (А.5.) 
Rising and Falling Front, A Simple 
(H.M.) 

“ River at Knaresbord’, Тһе”; by 
G. E. Markcrow (illus.) 
Roadside and Hedgerow ; 
Herbert Saunders (art.) ...... 
Rodley and District Photographic 
Society (A.S.) 
Rotherham 
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Photographic Society 
(А.5.) тоо, (A.S.) 
Royal Photographic Society (13.) 
461, (B.) 

Royal Photographic Society :— 
And Alien Enemies (B.) ........ 
Lectures (B.) 283, 336, 
350, (T.W.) 370, 392, . 
408, (T.W.) 470, (T.W.) 
Presidential Address (T.W.) 410, 
(A.P.C.) 
Royal Society of Arts (B.) ........ 

Rubber Connections (A.P.N.) 

Rude, Ernest; “ Fridjof Nansen " 
llus.) oso sued ans аба 
Rugby Photographic Society (A.S.) 
341, (А.5.) 
“ The Dream 
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Rutherford, Walter ; 
Girl" (illus.) 


S8 
“ Sammy’; by James G. Smith 
(ШП ФУ lesa et en te Rea EC EE 
Saunders, J. Herbert :— 


Roadside and Hedgerow (art.) .. 

“ A Question of Age ” (illus.) .... 

'" When thc Heart is Young" 

Е CSAS Scena Rond de 

Schell, Sherril; ‘ The Spangled 

Gown " (Шав.).............. 

School of London Landscape, The 

(T.W.) 206, (В) 36r, 

Scottish Photographic Federation 

(А.5.) 

Scottish Photo-Pictorial Circle (А.5.) 

257, (А.5.) 

Scratched Films (I.R.) ........... 

Self-portraiture, A Device for (H.M.) 

Self-posed Portraits; by Кеу. A. 

E. Murray, М.А. (art.) 
Sellman, Ture :— 

Controlled or Straight Prints ? 

(art.) 391 

“ Wisby City Wall " (illus.) ..... 

“Тһе Haunted House ”’ (illus) .. 
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“Shall I Enlist ?"; by Arthur 
Dawson (illus.) ............. 
Shefheld and Hallamshire Photo- 
graphic Society (А.5.)........ 
Sheffield Photographic Society (A.S.) 
Shellac Mounting (I.R.) .......... 
“ Ship Undaunted, Тһе,” by Hector 
Murchison (illus.) ........... 
Short-focus Lenses, Camera Con- 
trivance for (Н.М.) .......... 


Shropshire Postal Camera Club .... 


Shutter, Concerning the (А.Р.Х.) 
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SUMMER, 1915. TRAFALGAR SQUARE IN WAR-TIME. BY H. P. FEW. 


The original, a bromide print (9 x 63), was awarded a Beginner's Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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LONDON WC 


We have just received the welcome news from the 
acting secretary of the London Salon of Photography 
that at a recent meeting it was definitely 

THIS YEAR'S decided to hold the exhibition again this 
SALON. autumn (September and October), and 
every effort would be made on the part of 

the committee to ensure a success. We are extremely 
glad that this action has been taken, as the Salon is now, 
owing to the steady progress of the past few vears, in 
an exceptionally strong position. Apart from this fact, 
it would be a pity to break the continuity of these 
popular annual shows, and we feel that the holding of 
the Salon is an incentive to many pictorial workers to 
keep alive their interest in camera work. The com- 
mittee, realising the difficulties under which exhibitors 
may be working, make cértain concessions this year, 
and introduce innovations that will, we are sure, meet 
with a gratifying reception. All pictures are to be sent 
unframed, on or before September 7th, and are to be 
addressed direct to the gallery, 5a, Pall Mall East, S. W. 
This will effect an enormous saving in the cost of 
carriage. Тһе size of mount is restricted to 25 by 20 
inches, and, if possible, all mounts should be of this 
size, ог 15 by 12, or 20 by 16. Ву thus standardising 
a better effect will be obtained. White or light- 
toned mounts are to be preferred. Pictures from 


abroad need поі be mounted; the committee 
will carefully mount all such prints as mav be 
accepted, and in all cases undertake to exhibit 


accepted pictures under glass. This new scheme will 
enable exhibitors to send their entries, without risk of 
damage, by parcel post; and for the inclusive entrv and 
packing fee of 2s. 6d. for each exhibitor (for апу number 
of prints) the Salon committee will re-pack and return, 
carriage paid, all pictures at the close of the exhibition. 
The exhibition will open to the public on September 18, 
and close on October 16, the press view taking place 
on September 16, and the private view on September 17. 
The entrv form and prospectus is now readv, and appli- 
cations should be made to the Secretarv, London Salon 
of Photography, Galleries of the Roval Societv of 
Painters in Water-Colours, 5a, Pall Mall East, S.W. 
А further note og the Salon arrangements will be given 
next week, and a large and interesting entry should 
result from these new conditions. | 
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One British "industry " which is bound to receive a 
new boom as the result of the war is that of the inland 
spas. Crowds of invalids and people who 
imagine themselves to be so have gone every 
vear to Continental watering-places to recupe- 
rate, and now, presumably, they will give their patron- 
age to some such place as Bath, or Buxton, or Harro- 
gate, where the waters are as health-giving and the 
environment 1s as picturesque. These places, however, 
need booming, and no advertisement agent is quite as 
good as the camera. А visit to Bath for a few fleeting 
hours last week proved to the writer that in that “city of 
the warm vale," at all events, this is fully recognised. 
There was an exhibition of some local photographs in 
a portion of the bathing establishment, and the new 
handbooks also were profusely illustrated with photo- 
graphs. Bath is the home of a flourishing photographic 
societv, and a motor tour round the outskirts of the city 
made one envy the local amateurs. The view of Bath 
as seen from the neighbouring Beechen Cliff bears the 
inevitable reputation of being the most beautiful in 
England, and, as Lord Rosebery said the other day, 
Bath is a city without a single ignoble street, being the 
only place in the world where you can walk along and 
keep happy simply by observing the architecture. 


ооо 

The undoubted shortage of hyposulphite of soda at 
the present moment, owing to large quantities being 
required by the Government, has 
raised the question as to the smallest 
quantity that can be safely employed 
for fixing negatives and prints. We 
have already dealt with this point in an article on the 
subject, and both amateur and professional readers of 


BATH. 


ECONOMY WITH 
HYPO. 


Tue A. Р. who wish to economise in the use of this very 


necessary chemical should bear in mind that, when 
fixing an ordinary quarter-plate negative, from eight to 
ten grains of hypo become actually saturated with the 
silver; but in practice much more than this quantity of 
hypo must be used. The experiments made by MM. 
Lumiére a few years ago demonstrated that it is not 
desirable to fix more than one hundred g by 12 cm. plates 
in a litre of 15 per cent. hypo solution, this correspond- 
ing to about 20 grains of hypo for each quarter-plate. 
But this allowance must be doubled when the fixing 
bath is made acid by the addition of a bisulphite. The 
15 per cent. solution mentioned above may, perhaps, be 
regarded as a convenient compromise between the 10 
per cent. solution generally used for prints and the 
20 per cent. solution ordinarily used for plates, the 
15 per cent. solution being used for both purposes. The 
use of a stronger solution for plates than for paper is 
not so much based on the fact that the solution gets 
access to both sides of the gelatine stratum in the case 
of paper, as to the almost universal presence of silver 
iodide in the emulsion used for plates, the silver iodide 
being much less soluble in hypo than silver bromide or 
silver chloride. The то per cent. solution ordinarily 
recommended for paper may be used for plates, but its 
action will be extremely slow if the plate contains much 
silver iodide; and some plates, especially those with 
dense, almost opaque films contain a considerable pro- 
portion of iodide, the iodide being a preventive of hala- 
поп. Ав bearing on the fixation of paper, we may refer 
to the experiments of Haddon and Grundv, who found 
that 2 oz. of hvpo made up to a то per cent. strength 
will fix an area equal to thirty quarter-plate prints. 
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INCE the publication о! 
aie the last Summer Number 
of THE A. P. the aspect 
of many things, irom the photographer’s point of view, 
has undergone a great change. An appreciation of 
holidays, for instance, depends, first, on inclination; 
secondly, on opportunity; and, thirdly, on ways and 
means. After a vear of war these factors have neces- 
sarily altered considerably, and to the amateur photo- 
grapher who arranges his holiday (which may be one 
of days or weeks) with special regard to his camera 
work the following notes are more particularly ad- 
dressed. 

For many there may be no holidays at all, and to 
others the idea of holiday making in any form may 
appear repugnant. But the fact remains that a large 
number of families will undoubtedly seek a spell of 
relaxation away from home during the summer months, 
and there are a great many amateur photographers who 
are constantly looking for outlets for their activities 
with the camera at all times. 

The energy and inclination are there all right, but 
frequently restrictions on the part of the authorities give 
the photographer pause before he cares to risk pursuing 
his hobby as in pre-war days. 

A very large number of readers of this paper are 
undoubtedly engaged in work and activities directly 
relating to the war, but it is clear from the extraordinary 
number of letters received at the office of THE A. P. that 
the question of how and where to photograph, what 
subjects can be attempted without risk, and which parts 
of the country are free from military and police super- 
vision exercises the minds of the great bulk of amateurs 


at this time. 
Seaside Photography. 


It is a curious fact, but one, perhaps, that reflection 
will show to be consistent, that the people of these 
islands, when on holiday bent, make for the coast in the 
large majority of cases. The call of the sea is ever 
present with the islander, and no matter what charms 
the inland landscape has to offer, the seaboard makes an 
irresistible appeal. Therefore we are not surprised to 
find that most of the letters that reach us concerning 
photography during the holidays repeat the question 
whether a camera can be used at the various seaside 
towns. 

From first-hand inquiries made on this subject, it can 
be definitely stated at once that at practically every sea- 
port town of importance the use of a camera is for- 
bidden unless the user is provided with a special permit. 
In the case of important naval centres, such as Ports- 


AND WHAT TO AVOID. 


Some Points for Camera Workers to Observe when 
Holiday Making this Year. 


Те AMATELQ 


mouth, Devonport, Chatham, etc., the camera 1s abso- 
lutely taboo, and local photographic societies inform us 
that the use of a camera on one's own premises is only 
permitted with the sanction of the Provost-Marshal. 
This, however, will be recognised as being perfectly just 
and as it should be. Мо photographer with a grain of 
patriotism will cavil at the regulations which have 
been framed for the sake of national safety. 

At the same time there are a great number of places, 
some of them popular seaside resorts, where the restric- 
tions are very mild indeed, and where normal seaside 
photography can be practised without let or hindrance. 
But in every case it is as well to take the necessary pre- 
cautions, and we cannot do better than quote from 
another letter just received which embodies advice that 
can be commended to every photographer wishing to 
spend a photographic holiday at the coast. 

When Permits are Necessary. 

Our correspondent and a friend recently spent a fort- 
night's photographic holiday in North Cornwall, and 
inquiries were made (as should always be done) of thc 
town clerk of the place visited concerning restrictions 
on cameras. Оп arriving at the destination a visit was 
paid at once to the police station, the town clerk's letter 
shown, and further assurances asked for from the police. 
In this case they were informed that photography and 
sketching on the coast or beach was only permissible by 
permit from the chief of police for the county. This 
permit was duly obtained, but, unfortunately, arrived 
rather late, so that much of the holiday was wasted, 
photographically speaking. A similar letter reaches us 
from a reader who has spent an enjoyable photographic 
holiday on the north-east coast (Whitley Bay). 

Other readers should take careful note of this informa- 
tion, and follow the suggestions given, writing from the 
home address, well in advance, for the necessary permit. 

Our correspondent also points out that, while recog- 
nising the necessity for safeguarding the country 
against the operations of agents of the enemy bv any 
means, it seems to be inconsistent that, while photo- 
graphy of the beauty spots of the neighbourhood could 
only be attempted when armed with a special permit, 
picture postcards and illustrated guide-books of every 
place of interest in the district were being freely sold Бу 
the local stationers, and also ordnance maps giving 
further details and even the soundings of the sea. This 
point, however, we cannot discuss here. It is one for 
the Government of the country to deal with in its 
wisdom. 

By observing the foregoing precautions, however, 
and quelling anv desire to visit the neighbourhood of 
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places of naval or military importance, when armed 
with a camera, there is no reason why a successful 
seaside holiday season should not be possible at a great 
number of pleasant places round the coast. 

Work for the Landscape Photographer. 

So much for the call of the sea. There 15 still work 
and to spare for the landscape photographer. The 
country villages and districts Іп every part of the 
islands offer endless opportunities for picture-making, 
though even here it will be as well to make inquiries of 
local town clerks before settling on any centre in the 
neighbourhood of a big town or military encampment. 
Yet landscape photography, outdoor portrait work, 
animal and natural history work generally are still 
subjects that can provide sufficient material to take the 
attention of the holiday worker. 

A point to be borne in mind, and one that we have 
reiterated, is to practise one's photographic hobby 
with perfect openness on every occasion. Carry the 
camera openly, and proceed ‘with its manipulation 
without any suggestion of secrecy, and, above all, 
answer all inquiries that may be put by military or 
police authorities quite franklv. If, in addition to this, 
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опе is provided with ап official permit no fears need 
be entertained. 
Join & Photographic Society. 

In the present issue of THE A. P. several suggestions 
are offered, and there is no doubt that, as pointed out 
in a recent issue, the photographic society excursion 
has come into its own again. Тһе page of society news 
which has for long been a prominent feature of THE 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER is read more eagerly than 
ever now, in view of the particulars and suggestions it 
contains concerning society outings. 

This feature alone has demonstrated the value of the 
work Tue A. P. is doing on behalf of amateur photo- 
graphers, and we are glad to know it is being so well 
appreciated. There is less likely to be suspicion 
attached to a group of photographers visiting a beauty 
spot, as a party from a photographic societv, than would 
be the case with a single photographer. 

We would suggest that all unattached photographers 
promptly join photographic societies in their neighbour- 
hood, and, where possible, the officials should take steps 
to obtain special permits to photograph for their 
members, for whose bona fides thev can vouch. 


* THE A. P. AND P. N." EXPOSURE TABLE FOR JULY. 


EVERY MONTH а brief exposure table is given here for the assistance of our readers in their practical work. А glance at the current 
approximate exposures as here given will serve as a reliable guide for most purposes. The subjects will be varied to suit the time of year. The 
following exposures will serve as а working guide for any fine day during the month, between the hours of 10 in the morning and 2 in the 
afternoon, with the sun shining, but not necessarily on the subject. Stop used, F/8. Тһе exposure should be doubled if the sun is obscured 


or if stop F/11 is used. For F/16 give four times the exposure. 


exposures. From 6 to 8 a.m. or 4 to 6 p.m., treble them. 
SUBJECT. Ordinary Plate. 
Open seascapes and cloud studies .. .. 1/30 sec. 
Open landscapes with no very heavy shadows 
in foreground. Shipping studies or sea- 
scapes with rocks, beach scenes .. . 1/25 ,, 
Ordinary landscapes with not too much 
foliage, open river scenery, figure studies in 
ied opem light pone wet street scenes, 
| 1/18 ,, 
© їп fog Or mist, Or with strong 
foreground. Well-lighted street scenes .. | 1/10  ,, 
Buildings or trees occupying greater portion 
of picture. River scenes with heavy foliage | 1/8 РА 
Portraits or groups taken out of doors, not too 
much shut іп by buildings .. .. 1/2 - 
Portraits in well-lighted room, light sur- 
roundings, big window, white reflector 3 secs. 


For F/5°6 give half. From 8 to 10 a.m. or from 2 to 4 p.m., double these 
From 5 to 6 a.m. or 6 to 8 p.m., about four times these exposures will be required. 


Medium Plate. | Кара Plate. Exus Кари ип кара 
1/60 sec. | 1/120 sec. | 1/160 sec. | 1/200 sec. 
1/10 , 1/15 „ 1/100 ,, 1/125 ,, 
1/80 , 1/5O „ 1/70 , 1/90 , 
1/45 , |1830 „ |140 , 150 , 
1/12 , |125 , , 1/80 , 1/40 , 
1/3 » | 1/6 » | 1/8 5 1/10 , 
2  secs.|1 „ 194  , | 1/2 5 


As a further guide we append а list of some of the best known makes of plates and films on the market. They have been divided into groups which 


approximately indicate the speeds referred to above. 
Ultra Rapid Plates. Mawson, Celcritas. 


GRIFFIN, Gramme. 


The speeds of other plates on the market will be given on application. 


CLERON, Roll Film. BanNET, Medium Ortho. 


ре Gladiator. ILFoRD, Rapid Chromatic. M Flat Film. Сем, Medium. 
Barnet, Red Seal. Pacet, Swift and Ex. Special. Е Special Rapid. Eastman, Rapid. ILFORD, Chromatic. 
Super-Speed. „  Panchromatic. IMPERIAL, Special Rapid. EDWARDS, Auto-screen Inst.Iso. з Empress. 
CADETT, Royal Standard. Rajar, Ultra Rapid. Leto, Phoenix. = Matte-Ground. Marion, Portrait. 
Special Ex. Rapid. WELLINGTON, 'Xtra Speedy. LUMIERE, Blue Label. Емвісм, Film. i Landscape. 
CRITERION, Extra Special Press. Marion, P.S. GEM, Colour-screen. PacET, XXX. 
Rapid. WRATTEN, Speed, Double m Instantaneous. ILFORD, Versatile Rapid. WELLINGTON, Landscape. 
EASTMAN, 5] ial Ultra Rapid. Instantaneous and Рап- us Eos i E Ru c. WRATTEN, Instantaneous. 
DWARDS, Comet. chromatic. AWSON, Felixi. MPERIAL, rthoc me 
GEM, Salon. Pla Ortho. B. 5 Sovereign. Ordinary Plates. 
» Portrait. Extra Rapid : tes. PAGET, XXXXX. 5 N.F. Barnet, Ordinary. 
» Salon Iso. BARNET, Extra Rapid. 8 Spccial Rapid. Kopak, N.C. Film. CRITERION, Ordinarv. 
It ronRDp,' Monarch. m Ortho. ydra. Premo Film-pack. 27 4% Iso. Ordinary. 
» Panchrormatic. CADETT, Royal Standard RAJAR, Special Rapid. LUMIERE, Ortho, A, B, and C. | Epwarps, Medium. 
» X Versatile, Most Rapid. „xtra Rapid. ViDEX, Special Rapid. > Film GEM, Universal. 
Zenith. i Royal Standard | WELLINGTON, Anti-screen, Iso- | Mawson, Electric. » Universal Slow. 
Імгкілі,, Flashlight. Ortho. Speedy. PAGET, Ortho. Special Rapid. | ILFORD, Ordinary. 
Orthochrome S.S. CRITERION, Extra Rapid. Wratten, Double Instan- | Rajar, Iso. Roll Film. IMPERIAL, Ordinary. 


LETO, Ultra Rapid. 


Iso. Extra Rapid. 


taneous and Allochrome. 
Rapid Plates. 


Cavett, Royal Standard Rapid. 


LuMIERE, Sigma. EASTMAN, Extra Rapid. 
я Violet Label. » Ortho. , 
MARION, Record. EDWARDS, Snapshot Iso. Вакчет, Film. 
” Supreme. Gem, Meteor. 
"T Brilliant. »  lsochromatic. 5s Professional. 


4 


VipEx, Isochromatic. 
WELLINGTON, Films. 
Wratten, Drop Shutter. 
Medium Plates. 
Barnet, Medium. 


Lumiere, Yellow Label. 
Marion, Ordinary. 
Mawson, Castle. 
PAGET, XX. 

RAJ^R, Ordinary. 
WRATTEN, Ordinary. 
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HE country roads, 
Т lanes, апа hedge- 

rows of England 
probably afford more 
opportunities and in- 
spiration for picture- 
making by photography 
than any other subject at the 
present time of year, and it is 
work that can be regarded as 
comparatively safe so far as war restrictions are con- 
cerned. Variety and natural beauty are there at all 
seasons, but now in early summer the outdoor photo- 
grapher, either working alone or in company with other 
photographers, as in the case of a photographic society 
excursion, has full scope for the exercise of his desire for 
picture-making. | 

Landscape photography is always attractive to the 
camera worker, and the winding roads and lanes of this 
country, particularly when rustic figures are included, 
provide picturesque material that would be difficult to 
beat in any other part of the world. 

There is another aspect to be considered also—many 
beautiful country roads and lanes are being rapidly over- 
run by the builder, and ugly red brick and even corrugated 
iron erections take the place of decorative trees and hedges. 
This uncertain existence of our rural roadsides and hedge- 
rows should make the subject doubly dear to the nature- 
loving photographer. The builders are gathering in the 


A Yorkshire Lane. 


country acre by acre, making it necessary for us to go 
further afield to obtain records of scenes of landscape 
beauty. The subject has ever been a favourite one with 
our great landscape painters, and whether we have the 
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A Note on Photographing Country Roads 
and Lanes. 
By J. HERBERT SAUNDERS. 


gift of creating artistry in our pictures or not, it is just as 

interesting looked upon from the record point of view. 
It ıs sad to think that the beautiful curving road upon 

which you have seen cattle and sheep travelling— perhaps 


Sunshine and Shadow. 


to the near farm pastures for the night, or changing from 
scant pastures to those of plenty—will with some certainty 
in the future become part of a town, and instead of this 
peaceful and poetic condition of things the order will be 
one, of hustle. 

What better incentive can the photographer have than 
this? Here we have a subject that teems with pictorial 
possibilities, and at all seasons it makes an equal appeal. 
The subject is ignored by many workers, because material 
is still so plentiful, and this familiarity frequently creates 
a complete indifference to its charms. 

I know of one country lane not more than four miles 
from my home where I have exposed scores of plates, and 
am as far off exhausting its pictorial aspects as I was when 
I first put my foot upon it over fifteen years ago. It is 
less than a mile in length, and yet I can always find some- 
thing different. I admit that this lane is a particular 
favourite of mine, but a great reason for this is because 
of it being so accessible—a two miles’ walk from the tram 
terminus brings me to it. 

Of the many kinds of country roads and lanes I have 
photographed, I will endeavour to describe a few. There 
is the road or lane that is thickly wooded on one side or 
the other, or on both; this gives beautiful lighting effects 
when the sun is shining, from the delicate tracery on the 
ground in winter and spring, when the branches are bare 
or just covered, to the bolder and broader sunlight effects 
in summer and autumn, making ita worthy subject for the 
camera. There is the winding country lane that is some- 
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The Week's Supply. 


times accompanied by a little trickling stream, which in 
the rainy months overflows, and gives us the February 
fill-dyke effect of this dreary period, and in the summer 
months becomes almost choked up with growth. At all 
times it makes an appeal to the photographer. There is 
the rugged moorland road with its wild surroundings 
and wonderful cloud effects—who can exhaust the possi- 
bilities of this romantic combination ? The last kind I 
will describe is the picturesque farm road or lane. This 
is, where the photographer will perhaps secure the most 
varied results. А reason for this is because there is nearly 
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The Village Road. 


always some form of life upon the ground. Cattle, sheep, 
poultry, men and horses going to toil or returning home 
are common objects of the farm road, and all help to make 
the subject of varied and never-failing interest. In such a 
road, and apart from the pictorial aspect of pure landscape, 
this unlimited addition of rural life and the portrayal of 
it will in after years become of greater interest because 
(apart from present war conditions) the call of the town 
at present unfortunately is more attractive to the farm 
hands, and offers larger remuneration and fewer hours of 
labour, so that one is doubtful of the agricultural future. 


n ——— P (Age ————— : 


THE IDEAL SIZE. 
SOME READERS’ VIEWS ОМ AN INTERESTING TOPIC. 


Sin,--During the ten years I have read your journal I have 
noticed repeated reference to “ trimming down ’’—particularly 
quarter-plate and 5 by 4 in.—prints to a narrower shape. It 
has always struck me that the size termed “ 14 ''—і.е., 4} by 
24 in.—obviates trimming off “ too much sky and foreground,” 
besides saving 10d. per dozen in cost of film, no small item, 
considering the inducement one has with these handy cameras 
to snap everything that makes any kind of appeal. Of course, 
Kodak originated this size, as they did the postcard camera, 
but I see that Butcher's and others now list this size as a regular 
stock pattern, and think it will interest many to know of the 
advantage that this narrower shape than the quarter-plate gives. 
If any reader doubts this, let him take an album containing тоо 
quarter-plate prints, place a card measuring 4} by 2} in. over 
the '' essence " of the prints, and he will find that in ninety 
prints the part uncovered is not only useless, but, as you often 
point out, detracts from the value of the picture. There is no 
doubt that this size will in time almost oust the popular quarter- 
plate, just as postcard has killed the half-plate, especially if 
the plates cost the old Is. per dozen.— Yours. etc., 

Sydney, N.S.W. C. 5. HARNETT. 


Sir,—It is with great interest I have read the opinions ex- 
pressed by various correspondents in favour of 3} inch square 
plates for negative work, and although the idea will strike 
many of the present generation of amateurs as quite a new 
departure, there were several, however, who many summers 
ago recognised distinct advantages of this size; in fact, as 
far back as 1884 I used a camera with a dozen double slides 
for this size, so as to dispense with the trouble of reducing larger 
plates to lantern size, and if I remember correctly I procured 
it from the old Sciopticon Company. The camera was most 
convenient, and gave me extensions from the shortest focus 
lens up to fully 12 inches; it was free from complicated move- 
ments, and left nothing to be desired, having a good swing 
back and rising front, consequently it was most compact. In 
those days, of course, there was great difficulty in getting rapid 
plates of the size, so we made a template, and just cut down 
quarter-plates to fit. Nowadays, however, there is no need 
to do this. Manufacturers smooth the path of the amateur 
in every way, and from my own experience I know that if you 


ask them to cut twelve dozen of a size they will do soin any 
grade of rapidity at a proportionate price. The size is a charm- 
ing one, and personally I think a hand camera on the principle 
of the old Rouch cannot be bettered. 

I am afraid Mr. C. Horace Clarke did not get on the right 
spot when searching for 3} square dark slides. I feel sure 
J. F. Shew and Co. would supply their most excellent Xit 
pattern. Several y2ars ago they supplied me with these when 
I was abroad, and they stood tropical humidity admirably. 

I will now conclude by signing myself asa ‘‘ Constant Reader.” 
This conveys nothing unless I tell you I have a right to say so, 
as I started with the first number you ever issued of your admir- 
able journal, and have steadily read its contents each week up 
to the issue of June 21.— Yours, etc., 


London, W. CONSTANT READER. 


SIR,—As an old photographer, and one who did his share іп 
exhibiting years ago, I should like to endorse all that has been 
said about the advantages of the 3} by 3} plate. I had one 
many years ago, a Watson Vanneck, box-form, with magazine 
and focussing finder (a great boon), and some of my best work 
was done with it. There was a great charm directly you saw 
what you wanted to “ take " in not having to make up your 
mind whether an upright picture or otherwise would be the 
more suitable. Of course, like the majority, I changed it for 
a folding camera, which afterwards I much regretted, but its 
new owner refused to part with it—he had found out its advan- 
tages. : 

Some wecks ago, however, I saw in Watson's second-hand 
list another 3} by 3} of the same make, which I promptly 
bought, and I would not now part with it for anything. It 
is much less cumbersome than a quarter-plate, and much lighter; 
and now that your correspondence column shows that others 
are, like myself, from experience, sounding its praise, we may 
begin to hope that the manufacturers will put one on the market 
again. Тһе only drawback at present is the difficulty of getting 
plates, but the demand would soon ensure the supply. At any 
rate, at present, as the plates have to be specially coated, there 
is no fear of getting stale plates, and there is nothing to prevent 
one keeping a stock by him.— Yours, etc., 

London, S.W. LIONEL C. BENNETT. 
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ACTION IN PICTURE MAKING. 


CTION is 
always 
pleasing in а 


"s photograph; a 
7^. suggestion of 
- Ше and motion 
will often make 
an otherwise 
44 dull photograph 
œ exceedingly in- 
teresting. 

Very few 
things remain 
| long without 
motion of some kind, and it is, therefore, quite feasible 
that we should look for signs of motion in the majority 
of our photographs. 

Consider for a moment the human figure. Very few 
photographs of figures at rest are really satisfactory; they 
look artificial and posv, but introduce action or some 
suggestion of action, and the figures at once become free 
and unrestrained. 

Of course, it must be remembercd that to show action 
it is not necessary to include either human ог animal 
figures in your picture, it is quite possible to suggest 
motion in a landscape without figures. 

Action in photographs is generally shown by a position 
that cannot long be maintained either of the figures or 
of parts of the landscapes, and this naturally suggests 
movement to a more stable position. Now vou can 
introduce action into your pictures either by securing 


Happy Moments. 


A Breezy Day on the Broads. 


this position naturally or by arranging it tor yourself. 
The first is by far the best method, as it is exceedingly 
difficult to arrange a picture which will satisfactorily 


A NOTE FOR HAN'D-CAMERA WORKERS. 


suggest motion and not betray evidences of posing. Even 
when the action is spontaneous, unless the right moment 


is chosen it is quite possible to get a result which looks 
strained and unnatural. | 
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The Wave. 


You must observe your subject carefully, whether i 
be landscape or figure study. You must watch the quickly 
changing aspects of the motion of your figure or the 
trees and clouds in your landscape. When you get a 
satisfactory opportunity, then you must be ready with 
your camera, and you must make your shot without 
hesitation. 

A fast lens and shutter is an advantage, but not an 
essential, because with nearly all forms of action there 
are moments of advantage when the motion is compara- 
tively slow, and even pictures like “ The Wave ” can be 
taken with a between-lens shutter. The secret of success 
is to choose the psychological moment, and to press the 
trigger or the bulb of your shutter at once. 

It is astonishing what a trivial thing will give your 
picture this desirable suggestion of action—a tree bending 
in the wind, a low cloud, or even the tuft of windswept 
grass in the foreground. 

Of course, there are a few subjects that are essentially 
restful, and to introduce motion into these would be fatal; 
but the very large majority of ordinary pictures gain an 
added interest by the introduction of action, and every 
photographer will find it well worth his while to study the 
various forms of action and the positions which indicate 
this action most satisfactorily. S. W. H. 


--------- 


STORING CHEMICALS.—Chemical substances used іп photo- 
graphy, for experiments and other purposes, should be kept 
in receptacles suited to their nature. Acids should always be 
kept in glass-stoppered bottles. The strong mineral acids very 
quickly ruin an ordinary cork, and even indiarubber stoppers 
are soon spoiled. The same applies to solution of alkalis, such 
as soda and potash, and to ammonia. Badly smelling chemicals, 
like ammonium sulphide, may be kept in glass-stoppered bottles 
for any length of time without causing annoyance, if the stoppers 
make a good fit. Salts like potash carbonate, or chloride of 


calcium, both of which are largely used. for many purposes, 
require to be kept in airtight jars, bottles, or tins. Otherwise 
they absorb moisture from the air, and liquefv. Many other 
chemicals deteriorate more or less rapidly if exposed to the air, 
and their properties should be considered before deciding where 
they shall be placed. Many salts also are affected by sunlight, 
and should therefore be kept in a dark cupboard. It is alwavs 
cheaper to buy in quantitv, but as many chemicals spoil on 
keeping, only the more stable ones should be purchased in larger 
quantities than will be required for use in the near future. 
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Most 
amateur 
photo- 
graphers 
after a 
year от 
two of 
promisc u - 
ous snap- 
shotting, 
and alternating devotion to landscape, 
portraiture, stil life, etc., finally settle 
down, more or less, to one '' favourite "' 
and ever after devote the bulk of their 
tme, energies, and plates to its assiduous 
cultivation and perfection if possible. 

The majority of adherents is no doubt claimed by 
portraiture in some form or other, accounted for by the 
fact that the interest is direct and personal, and that an 
appreciation of the results is not so much a matter of 
training as in landscape and other branches of work. 
I think it will be readily agreed that child pictures, with 
which these notes are chiefly concerned, carry the strongest 
appeal to all. 

For the ordinary amateur not equipped with a studio 
most of the work, especially with very young kiddies, 
will have to be done out of doors. This, however, need 
be no great disadvantage—the lighting is of course less 
under control, but by carefully choosing the surroundings 
and backgrounds much can be done even in that direction. 

Now is the best time of the year (May to September) ; 
the best time of day is the late afternoon and early evening, 
when the sun is low, so that a side lighting can be secured ; 
if trees can be utilised and some of the top light cut off, 
so much the better. The background should be as quiet 
as possible; avoid spottiness, and keep a wary eye for 
intruding fences, chimneys, and patches of sky. 

With regard to posing, perhaps Punch's famous advice 
to those about to be married, “ Don’t,” is as useful as any. 
The chief characteristic of these pictures should be natural- 
ness and spontaneity, and with definite posing this is a 
very difficult quality to obtain. 

A good method is to fix the youngster up in a chosen 
position, have ready at hand a supply of toys, sweets, 
photographic apparatus, or other entertaining matter, 
place a selection at his or her disposal, and watch for 
the '' psychological moment." Тһе usual trouble is а 
plethora of these moments, and consequently a shortage 
of plates, or a difficulty in choosing which particular moment 
to immortalise. Given suitable surroundings, it is a good 
plan to recline in an easy chair, with the camera ready at 
hand, and permit the youngsters to roam about at their 
own free wills; an hour spent thus will often produce an 
excellent bag. 

Technically it should be the aim to keep the pictures 
as far as possible in a high key. Light tones and dainty 
treatment will best suit the portrayal of childhood's happy 
hours. This, however, is not always feasible ; for instance, 
it frequently happens that the background is composed 


CHILD PORTRAITURE. 


A BRANCH OF ‘PHOTOGRAPHY NOT AFFECTED B) 
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WAR RESTRICTIONS. 


(See lllustrations ол page 11.) 


Ву Н. B. REDMOND. 


of foliage in shadow, difficult material to render in light 
tones; generally speaking, though, it is well to remem- 
ber that airy lightness best interprets the spirit of 
youth. 

Before going to purely technical matters it may perhaps 
be useful to consider briefly the possibilities of indoor 
child records. In an ordinary house where exposures 
cannot be cut down to one-tenth of a second or less, it 


Is very little use attempting to photograph young children. 
If left to their own devices they are pretty sure to keep 
moving, whilst any attempt to impress them with the 
importance of being still is almost certain to produce a 
strained and unnatural expression. With children of an 
"older growth " many subjects will suggest themselves 
which can be better treated indoors than out. 

With regard to the equipment for this class of work 
the ideal outfit is a reflex, fitted with a lens working at 
F/4.5 or thereabouts. It is here that the special qualities 
of this type are best calculated to score over all others 
whilst the chief drawback, bulkiness, is negligible. It will 
be patent to all that, with the right-way-up view of the 
subject under one’s eve until the instant of exposure 
with perfect control of the focussing, and with exposure 
cut to a minimum, the difficulties are greatly reduced. 

Much good can also be done with folding and field 
cameras, and even with the fixed-focus and box types. 
It is necessary to have a keen eye for distances, great 
accuracy being required for focussing on near subjects 
especially with big-aperture lenses. Most of the snaps 
illustrating these notes were secured with a folding camera 
lens working at F/4.5, and exposures varying from one- 
twenty-fifth of a second to several seconds. The method 
usually adopted was as follows: the models were first 
arranged in position, they were then carefully focussed 
on the screen, and the distance gauged with the eye; 
then the shutter was set, plate inserted, and sheath drawn 
any alteration in position was carefully noted, and focussing 
attended to until the exposure was made. With a little 
practice the distances can be gauged to a nicety. It is 
quite easy after a time to follow a child about, vary- 
ing the focus continually, until the crucial moment 
arrives. 

Perhaps the best plate for these studies is one of the non- 
screen type, which possesses in a degree the colour-correct 
qualities of the ortho. plate without the slowing down 
necessitated Ьу the use of a filter. Fast ordinarv plates 
are not to be despised. In any case I am convinced that 
the faster the plate the better. 

The soft type of negative should be aimed at in develop- 
ment, and with fast plates and a dilute М.О. developer 
is easy to obtain. Anything approaching soot-and-white- 
wash is hopeless ; full gradations in high lights and shadows 
should be present. 

Finally, a great deal depends on the printing medium. 
There is so large and varied a selection of papers at the 
photographer's disposal that there should be no difficulty 
in making a choice. I think, as a rule, smooth surfaces, 
white or cream-crayon, are most suitable, delicacy and 
daintiness being the desirable keynote. 
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GOLDEN MOMENTS. 


BY 
G. WANSEY SMITH. 


The original, a toned bromide 
print (9: х 72), was awarded а 
Prize in the Weekly Competition, 


Digitized by Google 
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FLOWER STUDY. BY T. A. WARD. 
The original, а toned bromide print (5! x 7), was awarded Hon. Mention in the Weekly Competition. 
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SOME SNAPS TS OF CHILDREN. BY H. B. REDMOND. 
See article on page 8. 
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A MEMORY of last July, 


One year—but what a year !—away, 

And, oh! how very far a cry, 

Those smiling days without a sigh, 
When faces bonny, faces gay, 
Sought their reflections to espy 

In merry ripples which, in play, 
Tossed back the image all awry. 

In frolic disarray ; 

The surf still keeps its gala-day, 

The beach is white, and blue the sky, 
But now, among that tingling spray, 
No laughter darts, no amours stray. 

The dimpled waters wonder why, 


And say —what do they say ? 


A MEMORY OF SUMMER. 
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ІМ TIME OF WAR BY DONALD McLEISH. 
(In the Colonnade of St. Peter's, Rome). 
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PORTRAIT OF A LADY WITH PRAYER-BOOK. BY RICHARD POLAK. 
From the One-Man Show now open at “ The A. P.” Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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BY MELVILLE MACKAY. 
THE NIGHT-BIRD. 


July S, 1915. 


Ом various previous occasions we have 
had need to remind readers that strong 
sunlight is more effectively rendered or 
suggested by light rather than dark shadows. 
In the picture before us we have an interest- 
ing example of light objects and dark 
objects in the same strong sunlight. We 
can thus readily compare the two different 
types of subject under the same conditions. 
First, with regard to the bathers, with their 
shirts, towels, and bare flesh, we readily 
see that this part of the subject is that 
which is chiefly effective in suggesting 
And, looking more critically, we perceive that 


bnght sunshine. 
this sunlight suggestion is chiefly due to the high lights and 
lighter tones showing a good deal of delicate and helpful grada- 
tion. 

If now we turn to the group of dark-clothed figures seated 
on the ground to our left—covering up the light figures for the 
moment—we shall see that these dark figures are not so effective 


in suggesting sunlight. In this case we cannot see into these 
dark shadows, or see what is in or beyond them. Their 
general character is flatness and solidity, while the sunlit lights 
show gradation and transparency. 

The beginner very naturally asks how it is that the light 
shadows are right and the dark shadows are wrong. The 
answer is that the exposure for the lighter end of the scale of 
tones has been adequate, but insufficient for the lower end of 
the tonal range. Luckily for us photographers, there is such a 
thing as latitude in exposure, otherwise it would come about 
that we could only get one part of the tonal scale serviceably 


MIDSUMMER HOLIDAYS. 
The original, a bromide print (74 x 54), was awarded Hon. Mention in the Weekly Competition. 
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exposed. But happily the plate is flexible in this respect. 
For instance, suppose 1 sec. exposure to be the minimum efficient 
exposure for the light end of the scale, clearly it would be hope- 
lessly inadequate for the darker tones—which might thus have 
only had, say, 1-1oth the proper exposure. Suppose now we 
increase the exposure ten times. This suits the shadows very 
well, but is ten times the minimum needed for the high lights ? 
If there were no latitude this part would be ten times over- 
exposed. But with most present-day plates one may thus over- 
expose and yet get quite good negatives with slow, dilute develop- 
ment. 

However, this is doubtless all familiar enough to most of our 
readers, though some may be no worse for a reminder of a 
practical application like that here before us. By way of con- 
firmation one may point out the over-darkness of the greater 
part of the greenery landscape in the background, which also 
points to too little exposure. 

With regard to the picture as a composition. It was lucky 
for the worker that he caught this group of some dozen or so 
figures without any one of them staring at the camera in the 
usual inane way of people being photographed. Another bit 
of good luck, or good management, was that the dark-clothed 
figures were grouped together, and the light, unclothed ones 
also together. Had these been freely mixed the effect would 
have been spotty and patchy. Had the fates been kinder still, 
the clothed boys might have been entirely absent. Experience 
shows that it is an inharmonious mistake to mix clothed and 
nude subjects. s 

Although the work is not faultless—and, indeed, who has ever 
seen a faultless photograph ?—yet it is well up above average 
quality, and is full of promise for the future. 
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By O. P. TOPHAM. 
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HE bicycle, apart 
being an ideal 
of locomotion, 18 


larly well adapted to the re- 
quirements ol a  photo- 
grapher, owing to its por- 
tabilitv, as not only does it 
provide a convenient and 
cheap vehicle to enable one 
to traverse the narrow lanes 
and bvwavs, which are usually more pro- 
ductive of pictorial opportunities than the 
high roads, but the bicycle also provides 
"Ar. 214 a reads means of convevance for the camera 
#7 A" outfit and the larger this is the more will 
' Ж | the bicvcle be appreciated 
b! i When necessity arises, it can be pushed 
P. with ease across COUNTY, Oi lifted over 
d stiles, and so there is no need to leave 


the bicycle out of sight, to be a source of anxiety while prospect- 
ing for subjects for the camera at some little distance. 

A few practical points should be considered for the successful 
employment of a bicycle as an aid to photography. Vibration 
is, of course, the most likely source of danger, but it will not 
occur if proper precautions are taken. A firm back carrier must 
be procured, especially if the apparatus be at all bulky or heavy— 
the spring platform ones should be avoided, as they produce 
an uncomíortable sidewavs rocking; and there is the possi- 


bilitv of the springs breaking. On the platform should be fixed. 


a piece of felt an inch thick, which will absorb all vibration. 

The costly and complicated reflex or the large stand camera 
can be carried without any fear of injury to their mechanism, 
but a stiff leather case is desirable, and pieces of felt should be 
inserted between the sides and the body of the camera, so that 
the projections on the latter do not touch the lining of the case 
and rub holes in it. If these simple precautions be adopted, 
there will be none of the ill-effects usually associated or imagined 
in connection with the carrying of the camera on a bicycle. 

To attach the camera case on the carrier it is a good plan to 
have buckles fixed near the bottom of the sides of the case, and 
pass straps from these buckles underneath thc carrier; then the 
lid of the case can be raised and the camera drawn out in a 
moment, without any fumbling with straps, and the case still 
remains firm upon the bicycle, a great consideration in the 
saving of time and gaining of opportunities that might other- 
wise be lost, for one often comes quickly upon unexpected 
subjects when gliding along a winding country lane. 

The outfit should be fixed with its axis straight over the hub 
of the rear wheel of the cycle, where it will cause not so much 
inconvenience as would an extra stone of flesh upon the cyclist. 

The tripod is conveniently accommodated in a case, with the 
top flap passed over the handle bar, and a strap placed round 
the front fork to secure it. 

As to the type of camera most suitable to the requirements 
of the cyclist photographer, there is really no choice— stick to 
one's old favourite. Тһе writer has satisfactorily carried а 
reflex and a whole-plate stand outfit without any trouble or 
personal discomfort. The magazine camera is the least satis- 
factorv, owing to the plates being loose in the sheaths; but 
these can be tightened by a backing up of thin card. In spite 
of this the sheaths can also rattle. For the camera taking dark 
slides the Premo film-pack is the ideal negative medium, being the 
last word in compactness and lightness, and nowadays it 15 very 
little more costly than a dozen plates. Dark slides for plates 
are quite good, as they clip the plate at top and bottom edges 
and keep it firmly in place, so that plates шау be backed without 
any fear of pinholes in the negatives. Most plates are supplied, 
however, with a tacky kind of backing substance that is not 
given to flaking or chipping off. 
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There are distinct advantages in employing a bicycle when 
bent upon an excursion with the camera, for it leads us into 
fresh pastures, so to speak, which will prove beneficial to our 
photographic work by imparting the important qualities of 
freshness and enthusiasm, to say nothing about the effect of 
the exhilaration to our body and mind consequent upon the 
healthy exercise which is bound to influence the inspiration of 
our pictures. 


Readers who have not already visited The A. P. Little Gallery 
(52, Long Acre, W.C.) to see the pictures by Mr. Richard Polak, 
of Rotterdam, should endeavour to do so if in town during the 
present week, as the exhibition will close on Saturday, July ro. 


Houghton's Revised Price List.—Readers who possess copies 
of Messrs. Houghton's general catalogue, “ Ensign Handbook," 
or ' Aids to Photography," should apply to the firm for a 
сору of the supplementary list recently issued. This contains 
particulars of alterations and price revisions to June, 1915. 


“Тһе А.Р.” Colonial Competition. —W'e are pleased to record 
the receipt of a good number of entries for the annual Colonial 
competition which has just closed. The judging will be pro- 
ceeded with as soon as possible, and the prize-winning and other 
selected prints will form the next exhibition at The A. P. Little 
Gallery. Full particulars will be given shortly. 


Auckland (New Zeaiand) Camera Club.—The hon. secretary 
of the club is now Mr. E. A. O. Butler, P.O. Box, 165, Auckland, 
N.Z. The 1915-16 syllabus just to hand includes particulars 
of an excellent series of monthly meetings, and it is evident 
that our friends in this distant part of the Empire are main- 
ee a keen and enthusiastic interest in their photographic 
work. 


Camping Holidays.—Militarv camps have absorbed most of 
the voung and able-bodied male members of the Amateur 
Camping Club, but the club’s flag is kept flying by the ladies 
and the veterans, and a series of holiday camps has been arranged, 
with centres at Llangollen, Chelford, Grasmere, Windermere, 
Lake Ullswater, Hexham, Ilkley, etc. No pleasanter holiday 
(and none cheaper) can be imagined than a week or two under 
canvas at these and similar inland beauty spots, and readers 
who are interested in the matter should get into communication 
with the secretary of the club, at the headquarters, 4, New Union 
Street, Moorhelds, E.C. The Supplies Department of the club 
makes a speciality of light-weight tent equipment and many 
ingenious appliances for camping and cooking. f 


The Dundee Photographie Survey.—Somewhere about тоо; 
the survey of Dundee was begun, and for a time it was vigorously 
prosecuted bv the local photographic society and others in- 
terested. For various reasons it fell through, or, to be more 
correct, it was suspended on the decease of one or two of the 
moving spirits, but it has never been forgotten and it is very 
desirable that the scheme be given new life. The Dundee idea 
was to get a complete picture of the citv as it exists to-day — 
with its public and private buildings, works, factories, streets, 
parks and surroundings, with the view to its preservation for 
the benefit of posterity. This system is slightly different from 
some surveys, but has many features to recommend it to photo- 
graphers. So far the Dundee effort has resulted in a couple of 
thousand negatives dealing with almost all phases of the present 
life of the citizens, as well as the various public activities— 
interiors of schools, churches, mills, factories, colleges, hospitals ; 
indeed, everything that will indicate to the twentv-first century 
what Dundee was like early in the twentieth century. We ай 
know the interest felt in an old print which portravs the life of 
our city in the eighteenth century, and it requires a very little 
stretch of imagination to carry the mind forward to the time 
when the marvels of to-day are the old-fashioned byegones of 
the morrow. | 


The attention of readers is drawn to the interesting little 
competition announced by the Imperial Dry Plate Co., Ltd., 
on p. vii. of the present issue, for suggestions as to what form 
the camera and photography generally are likely to take a hundred 
years hence. f 
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TWO OR FOUR SUBJECTS ON 
PLATE. 


ENERALLY it is advisable to be 
provided in some мау against 
running short of plates, when setting 
out to photograph in rural country 
places away from dark-room accommoda- 
tion. For a very common experience 
amongst photographers is to come across 
the best subjects after the stock of plates 
has become exhausted. One of the 
simplest precautions to take is to make use 
of the old idea of putting two or more 
subjects on to one plate. Although this 
method is perhaps the greatest boon 
in the case already referred to, still its 
usefulness is by no means confined to 
such instances, for there are quite a num- 
ber of occasions when it can be turned 
to good account, even when sparing of 
plates is not an absolute necessity. 
The following are а few amongst other 
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purposes for which the method can be 
advantageously employed : photograph- 
ing distant objects or bits of distant 
scenery; small experimental work of all 
kinds; copying work on a small scale ; 
trying on a small scale some new branch 
of photographic work ; small record and 


articles оп home-made 
novel description by readers 
for this page, 
should be concise, 
and photographs 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


le apparatus or accessories of а 


f Tue A. P. Азр Р. N. are invited 
and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
and preferably illustrated by diagrams 


scientific work; photographing small 
medals or coins, showing both sides 
together; photographing subjects to 
make postcards of—two subjects taken 
on a single quarter-plate being of the 
correct proportions for enlarging on to 
postcards. Asa matter of fact any of the 
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small negatives made in this way сап 
easily be enlarged up to any of the usual 
sizes. And if preferred the plates can 
be cut into either two or four sections 
before development and each section 
be developed separately. For the benefit 
of those who do not know, mention 
might be made in passing that the old 
and usual way still of working this method 
is to place either one or two pieces of 
black cardboard generally in the last 
fold of the bellows, which comes imme- 
diately next to the body of the camera. 
This piece or pieces of cardboard are so 
arranged that, when locking through the 
ground glass focussing screen, just one- 
half or three-quarters of the screen is 
covered over. This piece or pieces of 
cardboard are shifted from right to left 
and from bottom to top to uncover, 
and enable the whole surface of a single 
plate to be exposed. This old way of 
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working is not altogether satisfactory, 
as through want of rigidity it becomes 
difficult to get precise halves or quarters 
of a plate. What has proved to me a 
more satisfactory way of working is to 
sandwich the shield between the reversing 
back and the bodv of the camera. This 
can be accomplished in the following 
manner :—First procure a piece of some 
material to make the shield of; this can 
either be a piece of black paper such as 
used for packing bromide paper, a piece 
of very thin cardboard, or else a very 
thin ferrotype plate. Any of the above 
can be made use of ; the choice is princi- 
pally a matter of how thick a substance 
can be sandwiched between the reversing 
back and the body of the camera. Next 
remove the reversing back and obtain 
the exact outer measurement of the 
portion marked by shade on fig. r. 
Afterwards take the piece of material 
selected to make the shield of, and cut 
off it a piece the size of the measurement 
just obtained. 

Then, to make four exposures on a 
single plate, mark the shield material 
off into four equal parts as shown by 
dotted lines on fig. 2. Next, on the section 
marked А, mark two lines at 1-16th in. 
distance from the dotted boundary lines. 
Over these two lines run a sharp-edged 

knife to cut away the section 
A. Fig. 2 will now appear as 
indicated by fig. 4. If only 
two subjects are required on a 
plate, then the material to form 
the shield should be marked off 


into two equal halves, as 
shown by fig. 3. At r-r6th in. 
distance from the’ central 


dotted line another line should 
be marked ; afterwards a sharp 
knife should be drawn over this 
line to cut away the section D 
and form fig. 5. This will 
complete the shields. In each 
case the shields will be a trifle 
larger than an exact quarter or 
half, in order to make a 
separation between the sub- 
jects, and so prevent any slight 
overlapping which otherwise may іп 
some cases arise through inaccurate 
adjustment between the reversing back 
and dark slide. If this separation is 
undesirable, as, for instance, in freak 
photography, then the sections A and D 
should be cut away at the dotted boundary 
lines, and a test should be made to 
ascertain whether the exact centres of 
the shield and plate in the dark slide 
coincide. 

In using this method a fixed order 
of working should be followed in uncover- 
ing and exposing the sections of a plate, 
otherwise confusion is very liable to arise 
and one section get exposed a second time. 
The simplest plan is to write numbers 
on pieces of white paper and stick them 
permanently in the order shown on the 
camera body fig. 1. For writing these 
numbers on, the piece of white paper 
attached to postage stamps answers well. 
If the shield is made of black paper a 
very convenient way to protect and carry 
it about is to cut a piece of sufficient 
length off a discarded tube used for 
packing large shcets of P.O.P. in. The 
shield can be lightly rolled up, put in 
the tube, and placed in the camera case 
always ready for usc. H.W.H. 


FEDERATION NOT 


South London Photographic Society. 

On Monday last Mr. S. j. Nunn, à member, 
lectured before the South London Photographic 
Society on “ Perspective and other Points in Pic- 
torial Photography.’ After incidentally touching 
upon the question of the perspective effect of long 
and short focus lenses, and expressing the opinion 
that the lens which gave the best perspective effect 
on a quarter-plate was one of 12 inches focus, he 
went on to show how essential it was to have at 
any rate à superficial knowledge of perspective 
immediately onc attempted to add to the picture by 
combination printing, etc. The questions of aeria 
perspective, up-hill and down-hill effects, shadows, 
clouds, figures, etc., were dealt with. Mr. Nunn 
illustrated his remarks bv à large number of pictures 
from the photographic press, which were neatly 
mounted and looked very attractive. Іп one picture 
shown, bearing a title indicating evening, the shadows 
of certain figures were very short, although the 
indicated position of the sun was very low, and 
furthermore were going in the wrong direction ; 
in another а cloud had been printed in which looked 
impossibly large. In printing-in figures it 15 im- 
portant not only to fix upon the best position for 
«ame, but to deterinine the correct size. Mr. Nunn 
indicated several Ways in which this latter could be 
done. For instance, Suppose it was desired to 
insert a figure in a lane in which there were cart 
tracks; 4 cart track is about 4 (t. 8 in. wide, thus 
the figure could be just a little greater in height 
than the width of the cart track at whatever point 
inserted. Similarly other objects of known average 
height could be used in somewhat the same мау; 
а door, for example, the vanishing lines of which 
would be continued in the mind's eye to the point 
of insertion of the figures. This would give the 
height of the door at that articular point, and the 
figure could then be insertec of less height in propor- 
tion. Ап animated discussion followed, and the 
members (of whom there was a large attendance) 
took away with them much information that was 


of use and interest. 


The Wealth of Lecturettes. 

Bowes Park and District Photographic 
Society weekly meeting last Monday was devoted 
to ten-minute lecturettes by members, and proved 
interesting. е president (Mr. Ling- 
strom) led off with a short resume of the position 
of photography to-day, showing how the amateur 
can improve his general knowledge and technique 
in spite ot the limitations imposed upon him by the 
war. Mr. J- N. Newman then graphically described 
the pleasures of a Saturday afternoon ramble in 
and around Totteridge ; r. H. A. Miles followed 
with some remarks and lantern slides of Southend, 
exhibited some delightful 
flower studies, and explained his methods of obtain- 
ing them. The event reminds me of the approach 
of the time when all societies must of necessity 
consider their next winter programme, and 1 think 
every society would be well advised to put 1n the 
list at the least one evening next winter that they 
will devote entirely to lecturettes of ten, fifteen, 
or twenty minutes, preferably the two latter periods ; 
and give where possible a trophy, to be held for 
one year by the winner of the lecturette competition, 
with ап accompanying certificate showing some 
endorsement of the honour. This society 15 great 
on lecturettes, and a silver challenge shield is pre- 
sented by Mr. Kilbey for the best lantern есімге (е 
of ten to fifteen minutes' duration, illustrated with 
ten to fifteen monochrome slides of architecture, 

ortraiture, i ! landscape, 
instantaneous photography, night or nature photo- 
graphy. 
Looking Ahead. 

This is a very peculiar year in which to manage 
a photographic society with any measure of success, 
so we must cast about for ideas that will do anything 
to interest the greatest number of our members, 
and in building UP next winter's programme this 
point wil require greater Care than 
any of my readers have an idea ог suggestion that 
appeals to them as worth taking UP а society night, 
] shall be glad to hear {тот them, no matter whether 
they are officials of а society ОТ simply ordinary 
members. 1 believe it is the Partick Camera 
Club which offers prizes for the best set of four 
prints, plain mounted on а large card, to be supplied 


ES AND CURRENT 
] have not quite grasped what the 


by the club. 

Partick idea is, and not having any description О 
the card they will supply, it would not be fair to 
criticise it, but I think there are greater possibilities 
yet untapped. 


To Interest Many Members. 


For instance, suppose we set à competition for 
four prints from one holiday or outing negative, 
but stipulate they must be each done by a distinct 
and separate printing process ; and for the sake of 
simplicity Wwe will suggest toned P.O.P. glossy, 
a salt-toned matt paper, а plain bromide, and а 
toned bromide; OF if for advanced workers, then 
say in carbon, platinotype. bromoil and toned 
promide. Such a competition will do a big service 
to societies in forcing home to the members that 
every subject is not best in just the one pet process, 
but that frequently it is the happy choice of process, 
no less than point of selection in the subject, that 
makes the picture. In such competitions there is 
no limit to the number of exhibits one may submit, 
but if for the sake of argument we put all four 
prints on one sheet of card, it would only serve 
the purpose of showing that probably at least 
three of the prints were entirely out of their clement. 
There are those, however, who swear by the white 
mount for all subjects, but I cannot, and never 
could. 1 remember on one occasion I was asked 
to demonstrate p.O.P., and whilst to-day it may 
appear something of a ioke to put down a P.O.P. 
demonstration, it may surprise some of my readers 
to know that I demonstrated either nine or a dozen 
(1 forget exactly which) different ways of toning 
pP.O.P. I used the corresponding number of prints 
all printed from опе negative and of the same density 
of printing, and secured the same number of exactly 
different results. To show the opposite eftects, 
I mounted the set on alarge cardboard, but, of course, 
a nature mount. 


You May Copy the Points. 


How many members in your societv can work 
the optical lantern ? ] venture to sav vou can count 
them on one hand, and yet it is the apparatus most 
in use at апу photographic society. Put a night 
in vour next syllabus and get your best operator 
to show the members how the lantern іс worked, 
and not only explain it, but let the members learn to 
work it by а practical application. Scarborough 
and Hull might collaborate on “How the Huns 
Came in their Stockinged Feet." I have said what 
the Bowes Park Society is doing to foster and 
encourage young lecturers, and I have just been 
reminded they also gave a silver challenge cup for 
the best holiday lantern lecturette, not to exceed 
twenty minutes, and deal with a single holiday 
during the year. In that case twenty monochrome 
slides were allowed. Bowes Park is a wonderful 
y i but for mercy 
sake don’t сору these—seven closely printed pages 
South Glasgow an one or two 
other societies arranged with an expert in bromoil 
to instruct a class of members who meet every week 
until efficient—this is worth copying. South London 
last year fixed up a series of monthly competitions, 
such as “А Storm 
Mists ” for November, and “ A Christmas Card " for 
December. 


The €lub Recruiter. 


Another society carrying out the same idea had 
4 Snow ” for January, Februarv fill-dyke, March 
winds, May flowers, all subjects portraying some 
of the interest of the month. Above all things cop 

or originate something decent and in harmony wit 

an artistic i When sending 
out the club's winter syllabus I have had something 
to do with setting the fashion in these matters, 
and in truth I receive some miserable inventions of 
If you want to сору OF improve on à 
good-looking, artistic, and effective syllabus, then 
see the Liverpool, City of London and Cripplegate, 
Leeds Camera, OF Sheffield 
anv of these are worth emulating 
and are well worth the trouble of beating, but the 
bulk appear to suggest “ What is the cheapest 
form we can use? " forgetting that it is the printed 
syllabus that is the best recruiting agent of the club, 
and is seen first and foremost by the unattached 
photographer you are endeavouring to enlist in the 


membership. 
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A very good reason bas been put forward by an 
Ilford writer why a photographer should join 4 
photographic society, and I confess there is very 
sound logic in his reasoning. I cannot, however, 
agree with him when he says that landscape photo- 
graphy 15 practically a dead letter amongst amateur 
photographers, owing to the war. t may be 50 
in some coastal districts and for some forms of 
hotography, but not generally. If one is engage 
in landscape work there is уегу little fear of anyone 
molesting the photographer unless, perhaps, he may 
be near à waterworks, à military camp, OT some 
strategic railwav. A week ago 1 pointed out that 
a hundred photographers were as busy as busy 
could be at Bolton Abbev and woods, all on pictorial 
sub?ects, without the slightest hindrance, restriction, 
or interference by anyone, and there are many such 
places as Bolton Wood al over the country. t 15, 
of course, the business of the councils of the societies 
to locate them, and having done so to arrange that 
their m: mbers take full advantage of their existing 
privileges. 


Advantages of Society Excursions. 

Our Ilford friend's logic is based on the sound fact 
that the outings of the Ilford Photographic Society 
are proving à bigger success than in any previous 
vear of the club's existence. The reason, he says, 
is very simple, for instead of wandering about trving 
to get pictures on their own, photographers are 
finding out it 15 far better to work in parties. There 
is safety in numbers. You see it looks suspicious 
to see a man wandering about with a camera and 
peering into aM sorts and conditions of corners— 
after pictures, he says ; after spying, зау the police— 
and perchance he may finish the day in à police 
station. Now all this is impossible when out with à 
photographic society. Spies are not likely to work 
together in parties, and consequently the photo- 
graphic ramblers go about in peace and quietness, 
not interfered with by anyone. At all events, the 
Ilford Photographic are having a good time this year, 
and Saturday last was no exception when they 
visited Chigwell and Loughton. The day was 4 
great success, and everything went well. 


Bath Goes Motoring. 


Bath Photographic Society commenced their 
summer programme of outings on a recent Thursday, 
when Longleat was visited. Close upon thirty 
mustered for the event, which was made very enjoy- 
able by the use of motor char-a-banc and being 
totally independent of the present restricted railway 
arrangements. Whether the railway companies 
miss the excursionist or not I cannot say, but it is 
certain that photographers, no less than other 
jublic societies miss the cheap fares. The 
Bath motor outing Was varied by a walk through 
the park from Horningsham to Shearwater. 

proved very enjoyable. The outward journey wes 
by Frome to Horningsham, where tea Was taken, 
and the return made through Warminster. 

number of awards for pictures taken at these out- 
ings is to be a feature of the Bath winter session. 


A New East Anglian Society. 


The next note I have to make is one that always 
stirs up a huge feeling of delight and pleasure, because 
it is to announce the formation of a new society, 
and East Anglia is just one of those go-ahead districts 
in matters photographic and pictorial, that I feel 
the new society is already a success. The favoured 
zone this time is Stamford, and at a meeting hel 
at the Institution on à recent Monday it was finally 
decided to form а photographic society, and the 
following temporary officers were duly elected : 
President, Mr. H. T. Daniels; vice-president, . 
secretary, Mr. Blunt; and 
If I can do 
anything to help this new venture along, 1 shall 
be happy to do it, and in the meantime Mr. T. 
Blunt will be pleased to hear from any amateur 
p in Stamford with the view of including 
jim or her in the first list of members of the new 
society. Inquiries may be addressed to the secretary 
at the Institution, and they will reach Mr. Blunt 
in due course. Mr. Peake, the secretary of the East 
Anglian Federation, can also help, I have no doubt, 
if he is appealed to. His address is Rydal House, 
Norwich. 
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(New Series.—27) PHOTOGRAPHY IN THE WOODS. 


NE of the summer 
subjects which is per- 
haps more possible 
at the moment than 
many is that of wood- 
lands. Open and dis- 
tant subjects may be 
restricted owing to 
the fact that objects 
of military import- 
ance may happen to 
be included, but in 
the woods our range 
is very limited, and 

опе is fairly safe. Added to this is 

the charm both of the subjects them- 
selves and of one's surroundings. That 
is, there is a good deal which is pos- 
sible to photography and a good deal 
that isn't, but both will afford pleasure. 

Picture making may be carried on in 

the slums or on the banks of some 

dirty and evil-smelling canal. In such 
cases one would only have the charm— 
the pictorial charm—of one's subject. 

From the artistic standpoint, wood- 


worker is very likely to be led astray 
by the beauty of colouring, the leaves 
of varying green, backgrounded by 
pearly shades of a greenish grey, 
modified by intervening atmosphere, 
and relieved by blue sky here and 
there, or brown and silvery grey 
trunks presenting a colour scheme 
which is very delightful and alluring. 
And yet fig. 1 shows how disappoint- 
ing all this may be in the photograph, 
disappointing because of an all-overish- 
ness which is only partly relieved by 
the dark trunk on the left-hand side. 

To avoid this sort of result we must 
accustom ourselves to look for masses 
of light and shade, and to neglect 
beauty of colour schemes. Fig. 2 
affords useful comparison with fig. 1, 
because the camera was just swung 
round a little to the left, and the 
picture found to the left of the tree 
instead of to the right. As will be 
seen, there was a little open space 
giving the sunlight access, and so we 
have strong sunshine on the ground 


satisfactory is this approximately 
central mass of light, forming what 
has been very aptly called the “ vista 
effect.” Fig. 3 shows the opposite 
effect, which is not nearly so pleasing. 
Here the centre is a dark mass, but 
the lighter tones carry the eye to the 
edges of the print, and so out of the 
picture, while in fig. 2 the light carries 
the eye to or holds it on the central 
part of the picture. 

Fig. 3 also shows another of the 
difficulties of woodland photography— 
the spotty effect of patches of sky 
seen through the leaves, and of 
splashes of sunshine falling on the 
ground. These difficulties render it 
almost impossible in some kinds of 
woodland to photograph what we 
may term comprehensive views. But 
if such cannot be found free from this 
patchy effect, there is usually plenty 
of other material. Smaller bits of 
birch and bracken will afford tempting 
subjects, and where the trees are old 
and large many quaint trunks will 


Fig. 1. 


land photography is not by any means 
easy. We may deal briefly with some 
of the artistic considerations first, and 
then pass on to the technical pcints 
of exposure and development. The 


and a sunlit glade effect. We thus 
get a light mass near the centre of our 
print, and this is contrasted by the 
dark mass of the tree trunk. 

Here we may remark how generally 


Fig. 2. 


abound. Especially is this so in beech 
woods, and workers in London and 
Greater London will find in Epping 
Forest, Burnham Beeches, and other 
less well-known spots much m aterial 
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Amongst these beech trees many 
curiously quaint trunks and branches 
may be found. We have seen photo- 
graphs of freak potatoes and so on, 
but freak tree trunks abound, showing 
heads of bears sometimes, with evil 
eyes, and at others with an eye sug- 
gesting a wink. Those who are in- 
terested might readily get a collection 
of such bits, and they would form— 
turned into lantern slides—an excel- 
lent finale for a Christmas lantern 
show, either at home at a children's 
party, or elsewhere where a little 
laughter was wanted. 

Fig. 4 shows a couple of these old 
tree trunks, and comparison with 
fig. 3 will suggest how much better 
it is to avoid taking in too much sub- 
ject at a time. The difference be- 
tween figs. 4 and 5 is that the latter 
has had a few of the lights near the 
edges of the print spotted slightly, in 
order to prevent their carrying the 
eye out of the picture in the way just 
referred to. Notice how the branches 
at the two top corners and on the right- 
hand side have been toned down or 
removed entirely, and how this tends 
to increase the effect of quaintness of 
the hoary old mammoth. | 

Now let us think about negative 
production. А hand camera will do 
this sort of work quite well if it will 
give time exposures, being supported 
on a light stand. Fig. 5, for example, 
had a tenth of a second at F/8, but it 
was not shut in on the side from which 
the photograph was taken. А stand 
camera has advantages, for the effect 
of a composition may often be better 
estimated by looking at the ground 
glass. 

The exposure required will depend 
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Fig. 4. 
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on the extent to which the subject 
15 overshadowed by foliage. · Such а 
fairly open subject as fig. 5 will require 


Fig. 3. 


approximately double the exposure 
indicated by Watkins’ Bee Meter. 
Subjects like figs. 1 and 2 will require 
four times the indicated exposure. 
In each case the meter calculation 
will be based on a light measurement 
made in the open, and not under the 
trees. The great thing is to avoid 
under-exposure, which results in harsh 
negatives. Particularly is this the case 
if orthochromatic plates are used, for 
they give great density to strongly 
sunlit foliage. 

Over-development must be avoided. 
It is really the over-development of 
an under-exposed plate that gives 
harshness, the lack of shadow detail 
tempting one to  con- 
tinue development. Deep 
dark shadows, such as 
that in the interior of 
the hollow trunk, will 


glass if exposure has 
been about right, but 
we need not worry about 
this, as such a shadow 
will be quite dark in the 
print in any case. But 
there should be little else 
clear glass if softly gra- 
dated prints or enlarge- 
ments are desired. 


Light filters may be 
used on windless days, 
but when there is even a 
gentle breeze the expos- 
ing becomes difficult, and 
if the exposure is broken, 
the cap being taken off 
only at the still intervals 
until the required expo- 
sure has been built up 
in sections, somewhat 
tedious. It is doubtful if 
in many cases the gain is 
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worth the trouble, but this is a matter 
on which it is not advisable to lay 
down any hard and fast rule. 

The size of stop 
is often important. 
A small stop often 
means distressing 
definition. At the 
same time a large 
stop gives  un- 
pleasant ''circles of 
confusion " to dis- 
tant sunlit leaves 
or specks of sky 
seen through the 
foliage. We have 
found F/8 and F/11 
very satisfactory 
for most woodland 
subjects, wcrking 
with 5 bv 4 or 
quarter plates. 


D 


THE NOVICE’S NOTE BOOK." 


Articles for Beginners, published in previous 
issues, include, among other subjects : 


, 


“Notes оп Exposures for Beginners.’ 
“Controlling a Negative.” 
“Improving Prints.” 

“Some Hints on Animal Photographs.” 
“Some Open Landscape Work.” 


Copies of back numbers of THE 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER containing these 
articles and many others may (if stil] in 
print) be obtained on application to the 
Publishers, THE A. P. AND P. N., 52, Long 
Acre, London, W.C. 


Fig. 5. 
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INFORMATION AND ADVICE 
GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our corre- 
of general 
readers will be dealt with weekly on this 
In order to relieve the pressure on 
our space, answers to other 

be replied to by nost, but eac 
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interest to our 


uestions will 
query must 


one of the Coupons 
r 3 , ADVICE, CRITICISM, and INFORMATION will be freely 
p and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. 


Full name 


address must be sent in every case (not for publication). All queries and prints for criticism 
must be addressed to The Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS, 52, 
Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked “Query” or “Criticism” on the outside. Queries should 


be written on one side of the paper only. 


Lens. 
I have bought a bi-focal attachment, which 
converts a 5$ in. lens to 11 in., and the нше 
F/7.7 becomes F/ir, etc. I should like to 
know how the distance on the focussing screen 
varies with тт in. focal length—e.g., if an 
object 12 ft. distant isinfocus with the ordinary, 
how can you find out at what distance the 
same object is in focus with the bi-focal—i.e. 
11 in. focal length, etc. ? К. A. R. (Longsight)' 


If we understand your letter in ће 
light you intend us to do, you a 
error as regards the change of F 
of stops. If you convert a lens 
inches focal length to one of 11 inches 
focal length, i.e., a change in the pro- 
portion of 1 to 2, the same stop changes 
its F number in that ratio thus: F/4 
would become F/8, and so Е/7.7 would 
become F/15.4, or, say, F/16 for all 
practical purposes. As regards the change 
of focussing scale, i.e., image to lens dis- 
tance, you can ascertain this (approxi- 
mately) by easy arithmetic, or by trial 
with focussing screen. Suppose we call 
f the focal length of the lens, and d the 
distance of the object from lens, then 
the image to lens distance is expressed 


by ry ie., multiply f by d, and divide 


this by d minus f. For instance, in your 
question f is 11 inches and d 12 feet, i.e., 
144 inches. First multiply 144 by 11, 
i.e. 1,584. Now subtract 11 from 144, 
ie. 133. Then divide 1,584 by 133, 
і.е. 11.9. Ав this, however, leaves you in 
the dark as to the exact point in the lens 
from which this distance is to be calcu- 
lated, it is only an approximate help. 
You can, however, verify by focussing 
on a 12 feet distant object. There is, 
however, “ another way," as the cookery 
books say, when a focussing screen can 
be used. First focus the lens for any 
distant object, say a tree or chimney, not 
nearer than 100 times the focal length 
of the lens, and preferably further away, 
and mark the position of the pointer. 
Suppose we call this pointer position X 
in the accompanying diagram. Now 
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focus on a near object, 1.е., at the nearest 
distance you are likely to work. Let 
us call this то feet, and suppose the scale 
pointer is now at A. If now you find B 
the exact midway point between X and 
A, this will be the pointer position {ог 
20 feet, i.e., double то. Then find С 
midway between X and B. This is the 


scale point for 40 feet. Again D mid- 
way between X and C is the scale for 
80 feet, and so on. 
Negatives. 
How is it that I get all my negatives so dense 
that it takes two hours in the sunshine to get 
a print. I leave the negative until it shows 
slightly through at the back of the plate. Have 
tried stopping development before this stage, 
but with the same result. Can you tell me 
whv my (aplanat) lens does not cover the 
plate (postcard size) ? G. L. (Nantgaredig). 
Long printing such as you mention 
may mean over-development of the nega- 
tive, fog, or staining. We advise your 
trying a couple of plates both the same 
exposure and as near '' correct " as you 
can possibly go. Use зо minims azol 
and 13 oz. water. Develop the first for 
5 minutes at temperature between 60 
and 65 deg. Rinse and fix this. If this 
is too dense then develop the other plate 
{ог shorter time, say, 3% minutes. If 
it is not dense enough, give it longer 
time, say 7 minutes. If this does not 
solve your difficulty send us one or two 
negatives that you do not value for 
inspection, giving full details as to make 
of plate, speed, exposure, developer, etc. 
“ Covering" is rather an elastic term 
as regards lenses; i.e.,it is used to imply 
different things by different people. А 
lens may fail to cover by giving dark 
corners, or it may cover but not in sharp 
focus with largest stop, or it may fail to 
give sharp definition with smallest stop. 
If your lens does not give an image of a 
distant subject, e.g. landscape, all over 
the plate in fairly sharp focus with, say, 
F/11, you might consult the makers of 
the camera. It may require a little 
adjustment. 


Printing on Brass. 
Could vou inform me of a sensitive solution 
that will develop black and white оп brass 
that will resist iron perchloride ? 
F. L. G. (Finsbury Park). 
Try transferring a carbon print to the 
metal, which, of course, can be '' deve- 
loped'" with warm water. When the 
image is ' bone " dry, it will resist iron 
perchloride strong solution for some 
considerable time. The stronger the 
perchloride solution, i.e. less water in 
it, and the denser (more pigmented gela- 
tine), the longer it will resist the penetra- 
tion of the etching bath. This is the 
underlying principle of photogravure. 
Plate Sheaths. 
Can you inform me how to sct about painting 
the plate sheaths of my camera wherc the 
original coating is worn off. 
J. E. D. (Nelson). 
Dissolve enough shellac in methylated 
spirit to give a deep sherry colour. То 
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this add enough lampblack to yield a 
thin creamy consistency. Try this on 
any old bit of tin, e.g., canister lid. It 
should, when dry, be non-shiny, and yet 
the black should not easily rub off. 
Exact proportions of the above in- 
gredients should be found by trial; if 
it is shiny, there is too much shellac ; if 
the black rubs off easily, there is not 
enough shellac. 
Stops, etc. 
(1) I have Kodak with stops numbered 1, 2, 3, 4. 
What are these equal to in other cameras ? 
(2) Also speed of shutter? (3) The black 15 
coming off the inside of camera, etc. ? 
W. J. G. (Blackpool). 
The reply to your query as to stops 
has very frequently been given on this 
page. Refer to our issue of June 7, 
where you will also find reply as to 
shutter speeds. Note preceding reply on 
present page as to blacking plate sheaths, 
which you may apply to your own case 
for reblacking the inside of your camera. 
Stained Postcards. 
Can you tell me the reason why some of my post- 
cards go wrong (stained edges), while others are 


all right, in the fixing bath? etc. 
5. С. S. (Groves). 


It is certainly advisable to add a little 
metabisulphite to the fixing bath, but 
this is not in itself sufficient. The 
stained edges of the samples you submit 
may be due to various causes, e.g., 
handling the cards with hypo-contami- 
nated fingers, allowing the edges of the 
cards to project into the air above the 
level of the fixing-bath solution, or using 
spent developer. Try giving each card 
a rapid rinse in a weak solution of meta- 
bisulphite before fixing. Just a second 
or two only to wash off the developer. 
Try 3 oz. potas. metabisulphite in a pint 
of water. 

Printing Papers. 
I have been using gaslight papers, and get yellow 
stains. Which is the best daylight prne paper ? 
etc. А T. D. W. (Warrington). 

With respect to stains, etc., see our 
reply under '' Stained Postcards." As to 
the best daylight printing process, quot 
homines, etc. ; also with regard to ordinary 
or self-toning P.O.P., there again 
““ doctors differ." The self-toning process 
certainly has the advantage of simplicity. 
Why not give that a fair and careful trial 
first, and if it suits your taste, then stick 
to it ? 
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A Night Out. 


Those who follow this page every week with the merciless 
attention which it deserves will remember that, а month or 
two ago, I described a ramble undertaken through Shakespeare's 


London, with Friend Blake doing duty for the bard. The rage 
for seeing Londons of various sorts and sizes is rapidly spreading, 
and bids fair to call for the attention of the medical fraternity. 
Having already seen London in working garb, so to speak, 
a party of fearless pioneers, Mr. Blake in the van, and “Тһе 
Magpie ” bringing up the rear, set forth the other night to see 
London in its nightgown. There were some well-known night 
photographers among the party, who must have recalled a 
murky evening half а dozen years ago when the Society of 
Night Photographers was instituted. In this midnight spree 
they saw the climax and fulfilment of their hopes. Inquiries 
on the following day showed that the gentlemen were going on 
as well as could be expected, while the ladies ! 


Better Halves. 


Those ladies, who were largely in the majority among the 
party, were a marvel of endurance. To see them flocking 
round the standard in Trafalgar Square at a time when the rest 
of London was going to bed was a spectacle only to be equalled 
by that of these same fair ones when, later, they stood on the 
bridge at midnight while the clock was striking the hour, and 
subsequently went round the bunks at a Salvation Army doss- 
house, where they had opportunities of contemplating the human 
figure in repose, and returned with gallant steps to Fleet Street, 
where they watched a newspaper go to press, and came away 
with armfuls of type casting and papier-maché moulds, and went 
on to the Embankment to search for the dawn an hour and a 
half before it was due, and then consumed huge plates of ham 
at an all-night restaurant, and cast a greedy eye round Smith- 
field at four o'clock, and had a look in at Covent Garden at five. 
All this time the men, with weary feet and pallid faces, were 
faltering in the train of their better halves. Тһе wives and sisters 
of night photographers are a Ciesarian breed. 


Rare Goings On. 

The failure of the sunrise, by the way, was the only respect 
in which the programme did not come up to scratch. Old Sol 
did not appear over London Bridge at the appointed moment, 
although he made a solemn compact beforehand with A. H. B. 
to do so. I believe Old Sol still harbours some pique against 
night photographers. That is about it. We left him to come up 
without our assistance, and serve him right, and we went on to 
a Fetter Lane eating house, for the drawback of being abroad 
by night as well as by day is the fact that it necessitates putting 
in another meal. I have never had supper so late or breakfast 
so early, and at five minutes past three a.m. our leader got up 
to deliver a lecture to the assembled company on the martyrdoms 
at Smithfield. The gentlemen of the party, after the pace the 
ladies had set them, appeared to think that to waste compassion 
on the martyrs of Smithfield was wholly unnecessary and super- 
fluous. But A. H. B. persisted, and although his lecture was 
sprightly and entertaining enough, yet as he went on one or 
two of his male auditors went off. The ladies, of course, sat 
in rapt attention, and challenged the lecturer to intellectual 
duels afterwards. 


Ecstacies and Exposures. 


We had two well-known night photographers with us who 
had, both of them, a perfect passion for the light effects filtering 
through the foliage on the Embankment and playing on the 
pavement below. On these effects they doted; about these 
effects they raved. They went off into uncontrollable ecstasies 
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whenever they came nearalamp-post. Not having their cameras 
with them, they told of past exploits, each one more thrilling 
than the last, until at length, although it was still the end of 
June, it had become a snowy winter's night, and the photo- 
grapher was giving twenty minutes’ exposure on an unapprecia- 
tive Big Ben, and the blizzard was so wild that he was clinging 
to the camera for support. The result was a beautiful bronchitis 
and a bad negative—or the other way about, I forget which 
and the bronchitis was treated with pyro-soda and the negative 
developed with hot lemonade and mustard plaster. . . . but here 
we reached another lamp on the Embankment, and the paroxvsm 
became threatening, until a sentry with gleaming bayonet 
asked “ Who goes there?” and the reply was “А Special 
Rapid.” 


' Impedimenta. 


Photography, truth to tell, has many drawbacks when it 
is practised at night. An autochrome of the Floral Hall at 
Covent Garden in the early morning would have been splendid, 
but the camera would have been upset by the porters who most 
confoundedly get in your way, although they imagine, such is 
the depravity of human nature, that it is you who are most 
confoundedly getting in theirs. Similarly the artistic effects 
of rows of electric lights on the carcases at Smithfield, with the 
pale dawn coming in from outside, suggested possibilities, 
but here the porters were making pointed remarks about Mor- 
mons, in view of the fact that the gentlemen of the party were 
in so small a minority. But in any case I went away full of 
mind pictures which I never took, and which, indeed, an actual 
photograph would only serve to dull. I see a kind of dream 
London with pictures so big that you cannot hope to get them 
within the four corners of a plate, and so indistinct that you 
can never hope to get definition. And they have an accom- 
paniment which pictures in black and white could never have, 
of the snores of the sleepers, of the hum of the printing presses, 
of the shouting of the market porters, and of the music of the 
spheres. 


Camera Movements. 


'" Camera movements have 
recent years." —Daily Paper. 


increased in number during 


How many movements, forth and back, 
My camera incorporated ! 
What width of angle, length of rack, 
What jerk of joint, what happy knack 
OÍ doing аз desiderated ! 
As quick it was as snickersnee, 
And needed not the least coercing, 
Its cross-front greatly tickled те; 
And supple were its vertebra, 
Its back reversing. 


Of cameras 'tis said that they 

Should have the care they richly merit, 
But on a damp, oblivious day 
This camera was stowed away 

As though it had been disinherit ; 
Yet now increased its movements are, 

Indeed, it might be said, are double, 
Its tilt is more pronounced by far, 
Its joints and hinges gape ajar, 
Its angles are more angular ; 

So why take trouble ? 
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Why not become a Regular Subsciber 
to “Тһе A.P. and P.N.” ? 
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ACROSS THE VALLEY. BY E. WRAGG. 
The original, а bromide print (84 x Gl), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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THE A. P. Annual Lantern Slide Competition will 
be held as usual this year, and we hope all lantern-slide 


workers will submit 
" THE A. P.” ANNUAL LANTERN examples of their best 


SLIDE COMPETITION. work, so that the col- 
lection of prize-winning 
slides which circulates amongst the photographic socie- 
ties of the kingdom may be of the highest quality. There 
will again be seven distinct classes, comprising all 
branches of photographic work, and the awards will 
consist of THE A. P. Plaques, in silver and bronze, 
and “А. P." Certificates. The closing date for entries 
will be October 20th. Entry forms and full particulars 
will be given in an early issue of THE A. P., but we 
make this preliminary announcement so that our friends 
in the Colonies and abroad who are interested in lan- 
tern-slide making may have an opportunity of compet- 
ing. Such workers may send in sets (each set must 
consist of six slides) without entry forms. The prize 
slides will be available for loan to societies on and after 
November 15, 
o O o 


Now that the photographic excursion has taken a pew 
lease of popularity, it is of some interest to inquire 
when this particular side of 
THE FIRST PHOTOGRAPHIC photographic adventure 
EXCURSIONS. actually originated. Prob- 
ably it would be difficult, if 
not impossible, to date the first excursion, for, like 
Topsy, the thing must have “growed.” One of the 
first enterprises along these lines, however, was that 
undertaken in the early part of 1854 by a few Fellows 
of the Society of Antiquaries. This was in the early 
days of photographic organisation, and just after the 
introduction of the collodion process. These anti- 
quarians formed themselves into a photographic club for 
the purpose of making periodical excursions into the 
country, “апа so securing accurate views of subjects of 
antiquarian interest in the different localities they might 
visit." А copy of every photograph thus taken was 
deposited in the portfolio of the society, and thus 
considerable advantage must have been secured to the 
study of antiquities in general. The pictorial quest, 
which is now chiefly in evidence on photographic excur- 
sions, was to devclop later on. 
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Constantinople, upon which the eyes of the world are 
gradually being riveted, is a place where photo- 
graphy prospers, or at least used to 
PHOTOGRAPHY IM do so before certain incidents began 
CONSTANTINOPLE. to take place at the Dardanelles. 
According to a bulletin of the French 
Chamber of Commerce, the photographers in Con- 
stantinople are too numerous to count. They are to be 
found, not in Pera only, but in Galata, and Stamboul, 
and the suburbs. The number of amateurs is consider- 
able, doubtless owing to the fact that the light 1s so 
magnificent and the sky so splendid, while there is not 
in Turkey, as there is in Egypt, such excessive heat as 
to make special precautions necessary to keep gelatine 
from melting. Some photographers of real merit are 
to be found among the Mohammedan population. 
Practically the whole of the photographic supply trade 
is in the hands of the Germans, who advertise enor- 
mously in almost every paper, and sell cameras at five 
shillings apiece. In respect to plates, however, the 
French have the advantage. 


- 


By far the most dramatic pictures taken in the course 
of the war have been those illustrating naval engage- 
ments. Тһе battles on land, even supposing 
NAVAL the photographer to have got within sight, 
PICTURES. have generally been too diffuse for good 
pictorial rendering, but the battleship, a 
thing of stern beauty in itself, has thrown a picture 
together, and given it the needful focus (to use the 
word in a pictorial instead of a strictly optical sense). 
Some of the pictures published must have been obtained 
under circumstances of great peril and difficulty. А 
gentleman who formerly was official photographer to 
the United States Navy has been telling the American 
public his experiences while in that position, and he 
seems to have had a ducking and to have lost his camera 
as many times as he essayed an exposure, although, 
luckily, he always managed to cling hold of the dark 
slide—the plate-holder, as he calls it—and during sub- 
mersion the brine never seems to have affected the plate, 
which invariably yielded a first-class negative. And 
that was only in practice manceuvres. Тһе adventures 
which must take place in actual warfare have yet to be 
told. There is no doubt, however, that, so far as actual 
hotographs of events in the battle line or of naval 
hts in the present war are concerned, the small pocket 
camera has amply demonstrated its great utility and 
effectiveness. During the past few weeks, for instance, 
the Daily Mail and other illustrated papers have repro- 
duced some very striking photographs of operations in 
the Dardanelles, some being reproduced as full pages, 
measuring 154 by 20. One in particular—a remarkable 
composition—showing the sinking of the Majestic after 
being torpedoed, was full of clear detail. The original, 
from which this enlargement was made, 1s exhibited at 
the Daily Mail office, and measures 1% by 27%. 
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Readers are asked to note that the Index to the 
half-yearly volume of THE A. P. just completed 
(January to June), is now ready, and can 
be obtained free on application to our 
publishers, 52, Long Acre, W.C. If it is 
desired to have the Index sent packed flat, 
with cardboard, to avoid creasing, a stamp should be 
enclosed. 


"THE A. P." 
INDEX. 
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tive as a whole. Every care had been taken in manipu- 
lating them—the dark-room light had been reduced 
, | 22 to a minimum, and even then, іп spite of all 
gg = ы МЕЛ E. - TIME these precautions and an expert operator, the defect 
| ráw — again опе had manifested itself. It is not the purpose of the 
is | asked writer in this article to cry down the merits of the ultra- 
м2 Бу begin- rapid plate, or to belittle its claims—which, it may be 
qtto же ners— and often added, іп many fields of work are indispensable— but 
I Aa 4. by quite advanced to point out merits of the slow or medium plate that may 
workers as well—for advice on the choice of a plate. be easily overlooked. 

And, owing to the multitude of different grades and Where the Slow Plate Scores. 
speeds—each with points that seemingly claim con- | : 
sideration- tlie Sesion 15 one that is 5. diffi- The slow plate, as a general rule, allows greater lati- 
cule ol answer. The tendency ol the moderh\- plate: tude in exposure than do thosc of higher speed, and, 

ы . 2 г ‚ v . » ғ е . . . 

maker is to produce a plate of extreme speed, which 15 ақыры Жын icis Cascs, (hi>. is Drought. to: within 
dul ded nn the outside of the плге box, ie: More reasonable timing limits than is possible with the 
op АТА ада ы Р : other without considerable stopping down, which means 
is this which, no doubt, leads the worker to invest der: PETE TOI 

udi inde: the iz тезеп that he is getting better an image lacking in roundness and irritating sharpness. 
i н 

value for his mone ап he would with the older and Suppose the correct exposure for a certain subject was 
slower brands; and it 15 the hope of the writer in the found to be a quarter of a second with a fast plate. No 
present article to show that the slow plate possesses Judi Aia i bra Б) 2. е 
valuable qualities of its own—-qualities of often far 2 : PP!ng 

| lue than that of extreme speed (a point which comes necessary, unless we have a shutter with a number 

Ыра ег хеше i : p р ; of varied speeds in order to bring the exposure within 
may in itself end in being a disadvantage, under certain 


22; : 4 " .. possible timing limits. Now with a slow or medium 
Sn E bee алардан. plate the exposure would be found to work out at a 


second or a second and a half, an exposure quite easy 
It is not so very joue Geo that ihe text-book writers E e with a Кш то Н this dcn | i io other, 

2 ~ the slow or medium plate has а decided claim. 
eie E opan 2. ү It is often surprising what a difference is found in the 
à d : ' rendering of colour when using slow plates, with a 

without doubt, this advice was sound, and at the same ; 4 , 
time a tribute to the qualities possessed by the plate of 22. рози, from that when ie fast das 
medium speed. And it is certain that, in the case of ир 5 Suh iode о! o uon EE applies Жей аы с to 
beginners, a higher percentage of better negatives will ° e e PEE - Ours исп ah ane "i улар" 
be the result. But let us take and consider the claims  POSed to be impossible to render with orthochromatic 
SÉ the eiu pli teandividually : correctness with an ordinary plate. Possibly the reason 


| for this is simple. The slow plate demands generous ex- 
nq. Bru ee ee posure if we would secure the best result, while with 


h : ti ahile nanoir onak л onzor the fast plate we look only to give the minimum, and 
pni р. E h p Eik Бу 5 (ОПЕ іп the former case those colours have the time to do 
оте; such 25 development, me Wes oe y Ог green what in the latter they have not, impress themselves 
light—which is all that it is safe to have when using я i 

them—has to be reduced to the lowest possible quantity; с fully e Ps UT d hs P ae це 
ог, in the case of ultra-sensitive plates, the only TSU !5 gained with regard to the rendering о! colour. 
safety lies in total darkness. Compare this state of Hand Camera Work and Slow Plates. 

things with those possible when working plates with For the hand camera, unless the instrument is to be 
a speed of about 80 or тоо Н. and D. We can permit supported on a stand, slow plates are not desirable—a 
an abundance of red light, and, provided the plate is — point which it is, perhaps, almost superfluous to add; 
not exposed unduly to its rays, no fear of light fog but reflection should prove that the best photographic 
need be anticipated. Тһе writer has seen negatives on work has not and never will be done as the result of 
extra rapid plates, the entire image of which was veiled careless and haphazard snap-shotting, but as the result 
Бу a thin, almost imperceptible haze, hardly enough to of a serious and concerted effort towards a certain end. 
be called fog, and which did not, to any visible extent, And, lastly, for contrast and the high technical quality 
affect the clear glass left by the dark slide rebates, but of the results, ortho. plates stand alone. They will be 
which did, as a fact, mar the brilliancy of the nega- found to give clear, sparkling, brilliant images, full 
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of an abundance of fine detail, and, provided gradation of the high lights is the more important of 
care is taken, free from fog. Those who appre- the two. 
ciate photographic quality combined with ease in work- Owing to the nature of the subject—e.g. lighting, 
ing should certainly give them a trial. One point, movement, etc.—the hand-camera man frequently is 
however, must be borne in mind. Development must unable to give as long exposure as he knows it 
not be carried too far, or excessive contrast will be ought to have. This is particularly the case when slow 
produced. This must, of course, be avoided, for it is plates are used. The plate is under-exposed, at any 
one of the characteristics of the slow plate to produce rate for the darker parts, and he knows it. But he does 
a contrasty result, and an image of full tonal values апа not always fully realise that prolonging development 
ample density will be produced in a shorter time than beyond a certain point will not help matters, but, on the 
that needed for a rapid plate correctly exposed. contrary, will give a less satisfactory negative. Pro- 
Over-development of the negative is one of the most longed development тау strengthen shadow detail at 
frequent faults among hand-camera workers, and by the cost of loss of gradation in other parts which fre- 
no means confined to beginners. Somehow the notion quently are of first importance, and the.result is hard 
has grown up among photographers at large that and chalky. Always strive, therefore, for a generous 
shadow detail is the one chief thing to strive for. exposure and normal development. These conditions, 
Shadow detail—i.e. gradation in the shadows—is, of іп conjunction with a well-coated slow plate, will give 
course, desirable, but so is gradation elsewhere, includ- negatives with a perfection of gradation that will sur- 
ing the high lights. Indeed, in perhaps the majority of prise the habitual " snapshotter " with fast plates. 
cases of daylight, and especially sunshine, subjects R. M. F. 
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“THE А. P. AND P. М.” Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. А first prize, consisting of ten shillings’ worth of 
materials or apparatus, selected from goods regularly advertised in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of five shillings’ worth of materials, are offered every week 
for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualification being that the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. In 
addition, a prize equal in value to the second prize is given for the best mounted print sent in every week. Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chief 
points considered when awarding this prize. Each entry must be the Competitor's own work throughout. 

For BEGINNERS and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition. or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings’ worth 
of material, selected from goods regularly advertised in THE А. P. ano P. N., is offered every week. 

Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. Each print must have one of the coupons published in this issue of “Тһе A. P." 
affixed to its back and properly filled in. 

The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in THe А. P. AND P. N. is reserved. АП unsuccessful prints are returned, accompanied with a written 
criticism, if stamps for return postage are sent; but the Editor reserves the right to reproduce in THe А. P., without fee, any of the prints sent in to the Competitions 
for criticism purposes. 

Price vind will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or materials they choose for 
their prizes. The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers. 

The Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be final. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to С. C. Dennis, Normanton ; H. Warner, Hammersmith; J. G. Hub- 
Weston, 22, Springwell Avenue, Harlesden, N.W. (Title of back, Lee. 


print, " The Cottager at Home.") Technical data: Plate, Class П. 
Snr screens скроз goce Мона ume ot цай ткань; E. P. Elliot, Nuneaton; W. C. Cook, S. Woodford ; Miss 
July; printing process, combination print, bromide. H. Smith, Edgbaston; E. W. Tattersall, Manchester; W. H. 


The Second Prize to Н. P. Dinelli, Central Library, Hammer- Ratcliffe, Rochdale ; S. Hood, New Cross ; Н. Warner, Hammer- 
smith. (Title of print, " Up River.) Technical data: Plate, smith; E. R. Morgan, Sunderland ; A. M. Phillips, Cheltenham ; 
Imperialortho.; exposure, 1-25th sec. ; stop, F/6.5; timeof day, ^ Mrs, G. Sampson, Finchley; J. Clementson, Brighton. 

4 p.m., June; developer, pyro-soda; printing process, bromide. i п! 

An Extra Prize is awarded to P. Newman, 126, Church Road, Ua 
Erdington. (Title of print, " Small Girl") Technical data: The names of competitors not marked in Classes I. and IT. are 
Plate, Wellington A.S.; exposure, r-sth sec.; lens, Aldis; Placed in Class ПІ. 
stop, F/7.7; time of day, 11 a.m., June; developer, M.Q. ; ROO NR 
printing process, bromide enlargement. . BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 

The Mounting Prize to E. S. Perkins, Beechwood Villą, Upper The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to Miss F. Spink, Kirkley, 
Gibb’s Road, Newport, Mon. (Title of print, Е Ihe Visitor.’’) St. Ann’s Koad, Eastbourne. (Title of print, ''Sunshine 
Technical data: Plate, Royal Standard Lightning; exposure, and Shadows.") Technical data: Plate, Imperial rapid ; 


I-10th sec. ; lens, Aldis ; stop, Е/4.5; time of day, 5 p.m., June; exposure, r-25th sec.; lens, Beck symmetrical; stop, F/8; 
developer, pyro-soda ; printing process, bromide enlargement, time of day, 4 p.m., June; developer, M.Q. ; printing process, 
sulphide toned. enlarged on Wellington Cream Crayon, toned. 


Hon. Mention. 


Miss E. Afriat, Bloomsbury; G. J. Singleton, Rathmines ; 
E. J. Martin, Bristol; F. Frost, Canonbury; R. Mitchell, 
Hamilton; Miss Mourant, Steyning; C. H. Clarke, Snares- 
brook; A. С. Broom, Preston; J. Н. Saunders, Leeds; F. T. 
Coupland, East Sheen; Н. B. Redmond, Newport; А. E. 
Marley, Hampstead (2). 


Beginners’ Ciass. 


E. J. A. Cook, Walsall; T. H. Lockhead, Hove; C. B. Hick- 
son, Olton; E. W. Maton, Cardiff; A. Hancock, Stockport ; 
W. Golson, Rochdale ; G. Roulson, Belper ; J. Harris, Rhondda ; 
К. W. Fry, Bristol; Н. Barker, Bradford ; D. M. Boddington, 
Worcester; W. N. Stanley, Sutton; J. Н. Smith, Leciester ; 
S. УУ. Robinson, Leek; ХУ. С. Chesterman, Plumstead; F. C. 

Class I. Stephen, Liverpool; A. L. Byres, Leicester; Miss B. Thorne, 

E. Taylor, Shepherd's Bush; С. F. Prior, Ilford (2); Н. S. Broxbourne; Н. Jacobs, London; Н. Wright, Moseley; A. C. 
Whitley, Neath; С. B. Francis, Harrogate; J. Cresswell, Edwardes, Kingsteignton; W. J. Thorne, Bideford; А. К. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne; F. Thorne, Normanton; Miss Austin, Shaw, Hull; H. H. Barnes, Llandudno; E. Lamb, East Ham; 
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ША»; 
amateurs аге refraining from 
using their cameras in view of 

а very proper desire not to trans- 

gress regulations designed for the 

well-being of the realm. Some 
of these workers may be reminded 
that there is plenty of deeply in- 
teresting work to be done in con- 
nection with plant life in the hedge- 
row or garden. “ Botanising with 

a camera" may safely be com- 

mended to all lovers of Nature. As a student of botany 

for many years, I assert that there is not a single plant, 
large or small, in Great Britain that does not offer many 
points of interest which may be recorded by the camera. 

First, a few words to the beginner. Use ortho. plates, 
preferably of the self-screen kind. Something can be 
done with a camera held in the hand, but by far the most 
interesting pictures are those obtained fairly near one's 
objects, and so requiring a stand of some kind. А short 
and fairly light tripod will suffice, if a little care is exercised 
to guard against vibration on a windy day by shielding 
the camera with an umbrella, or interposing the body 
of the worker. Аз one often wants life-size pictures of 
small objects, it is desirable to have а camera with a 
bellows range double the focal length of the lens. If this 
is not possible with one's present outfit, it can be contrived 
by suitably shortening the focal length of the lens. For 
example, suppose the camera limit is 10 inches, and the 
lens focal length is 6 inches. We want to shorten the 
focal length to 5 inches, or preferably something less, say 
4 inches. To find the focal length of the supplementary 
(convex or positive) lens required to change 6 to 4: First 
multiply 6 by 4, i.e. 24; then subtract 4 from 6, ie. 2; 
now divide 24 by 2, ie. 12. For 
something not exceeding a shilling one 
can buy from a working optician a 
I2 inch “ spectacle ” lens, and fit this 
either in front of or behind the 6 inch 
lens, and have а 4 inch (“ there or 
thereabouts ”) lens. 

For exposure purposes divide the 
diameter of the stop into the plate- 
to-ens distance. For instance, sup- 
pose our 6 inch lens has a stop marked 
F/8. This is 6 inches divided by 8, or 
6-8ths, i.e. 2 of an inch. Now sup- 
pose you are dealing with a small 
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near object, and the lens-to-plate distance is 8 
inches. To divide 8 by ł, we invert the divisor, 
and multiply; i.e., 8 multiplied by 4-3rds, equals 32-3rds, 
or we may say F /1r. 

As to exposure, the beginner's best plan is to make two 
or three careful test or trial exposures, keeping a note of 
each plate exposed, something after this style : 


A.—June, 3 p.m. ; fine, cloudv ; outdoors; white back- 
ground ; N.F. plate, H. and D. 200; stop, F/16 ; exposure, 
2 secs. 

B.—Ditto ; indoors; three feet from window ; reflector 
used; exposure, 20 secs. 

These two cases may serve as giving the reader some 
rough idea as to the first trial plate. 

As to developers, use the one with which you are best 
acquainted. (Pyro-soda is as good as any other, and is 
perhaps the most economical of them all.) 

Аз to the important matter of backgrounds. The 
plainer these are the better. When 
dealing with small plants in the ground 
one can rig up a combined wind- 
shield and background thus: obtain 
four light stair rods, or, cheaper still, 
three ribs from а ‘‘retired’’ umbrella. 
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Next obtain a piece of white calico, say 3 to 4 inches 
narrower than the length of the rods or ribs. Let us 
imagine the material required to be 20 inches wide. It 
may conveniently be about 4 feet or so long. Suppose 
(ig. 1) ABCD is this piece of material laid out flat. Get 
some good friend to sew a couple of slots across the short 
way of the material at EF and GH, say 1 foot from each 
end, and similar slots at the two ends AD, BC. These аге 
just big enough to take the four rods, leaving 3-4 inches 
of uncovered rod in each case. The projecting ends may 
be thrust into the ground, and give us a vertical back- 
ground portion, with a right and left hand wing, as sug- 
gested in fig. 2. 

When dealing with table specimens indoors, one needs 
something in the way of a table or platform, and a holder 
for the specimen. There are at least a dozen ways or 
easily made contrivances for holding specimens, each 
useful for various types of subject. 1 now only refer to 
one of these as being of very general use for branch speci- 


Fig. 5. 


mens. This consists in making a hole in a cork big enough 
to take a small branch. For a larger branch the cork 
is cut into two equal pieces down its length, and a nick 
cut in the centre of the flat side of each half, big enough 
to take the branch when the two pieces of cork are again 
brought together. Тһе cork is held by the neck of a 
bottle containing enough water to reach the cut end of the 
stalk or branch (see fig. 3). қ 

The first thing to do is to make up one's mind as to the 
points of interest to be shown in the picture. The next 
thing to do is to find the lighting (light and shade) which 
best brings out these points. 

Now in plant work with the camera we may move 
along two somewhat different but non-conflicting lines, 
i.e., we may be aiming at beauty—or at interest. Often 
both are fully possible at the same time. We may have 
different kinds of beauty, i.e., form, colour, grouping, etc. ; 
also the beauty which points to special adaptation of 
means to an end. Тһе former kind of beauty appeals to 
the emotions, the latter to the intellect or mind. The same 
object тау appeal to both. 

The specimen here depicted at first glance may be per- 
haps dismissed by the reader after an instant's glance as 
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“а bit of branch with a few leaves." But to the botanist 
it is one of the most interesting things to be found in the 
British Isles, therefore I hope the reader will not skip the 
next few lines, wherein I will try to make the points of 
interest clear, and avoid technical terms as far as possible. 

An ordinary leaf, say that of an oak, lime, ivy, etc., 
consists of a leaf stalk (petiole), and a flat blade (lamina). 
The blade is usually so disposed that it can catch as much 
sky light as possible—it has more or less the horizontel 
or flat side exposed to the overhead sky. Now in our speci- 
men fig. 3 these leaf-like forms are arranged on a vertical 
plane, i.e., with the edge to the overhead sky. 

Botanists are agreed that these leaf-like things are not 
true leaves, or at any rate they do жой correspond to ап 
ordinary leaf blade, but that they really are the leaf 
stalks (petioles) only which have expanded themselves 
in a vertical direction, and that the leaf blade has been 
aborted, leaving a spiky point only. The same kind of 
thing has come about in some of the cactus forms, where 
leaves have degenerated into needle-like structures, and 
the branches have flattened out into broad leaf-shaped 
thickish structures (opuntia, etc. (By the way, some 
reader may be interested to know that a leaf stalk which 
becomes leaflike is called a phyllode, or cladode, or phyllo- 
clade.) We may often see something of this kind on leaves 
of rose, orange, pitcher plant, Venus fly trap, acacia, etc. 
The vertical planes of these phyllodes is then one point 
to bring out in a general view of a branch, as shown in 
fig. 3. It is therefore essential that the stem should be 
shown as growing vertically. 

In fig. 4 we take a nearer view, and see the object here 
about life size. Note that towards that part of the phyllode 
next the stem is a little outgrowth. This shows where 
the flower was, which probably would be followed by a red 
berry. 

In fig. 5 we have a single phyllode and a bit of stem 
shown about double life size, i.e., by using a 3 inch focus 
lens from eight to nine inches from image to lens. 

The colour of this leafy structure is a dull dark green. 
Stop F/16 nominal on the 3 inch lens was used; the day 
was dull; hour, 5 p.m., in a well-lit room; white card 
background; N.F. 225 plate; an exposure of three minutes 
did not prove excessive, as the reader may see for himself. 
I mention these details to show the beginner that in plant 
work the conditions and consequently exposures may vary 
very considerably. 

The object of this photograph was to show the twist- 
like appearance of the phyllode where it joins the stem. 
It gives one the idea of an outgrowth which started life 
as a leaf, expanding its blade like an ordinary leaf, i.e., 
more or less horizontally, and then changed its mind and 
twisted itself into the vertical plane. 

There are many other points of interest connected with 
this bit of a stem, with a few leaves, but I must content 
myself by mentioning that it bears the common name of 
Butcher's broom. Why Butcher or why broom I have 
failed to discover. ВоќапісаПу, it is known as Ruscus 
aculeatus. It belongs to the natural order Liliacez, which 
includes tulip, lily of the valley, tuberose, scilla, fritillaria, 
hyacinth, asparagus, dracena, smilax, etc.—a  motley 
group. By the way, Ruscus is the one and only British 
monocotyledonous shrub. 
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RETOUCHING PniNTS.—When working on a toned print, it is 
of first importance that the material used shall match the colour 
of the print as closely as possible. For this reason many workers 
prefer the carbon process, because one may use for the retouch- 
ing some of the pigmented gelatine removed from a bit of tissue 
of exactly the same kind as that employed in the making of the 
photographic print. When water-colour pigment is used on 
toned bromides it will be found useful by those whose eye 1s 


not well trained in discriminating nice differences of tint or tone 
to look at the photographic print and the retouching pigment 
side by side through variously coloured pieces of glass. In this 
way the inexperienced worker may get a hint as to whether the 
proposed matching pigment is too yellow, too red, etc. The 
beginner may be reminded that the retouching should be thus 
examined only when quite dry, as it is likely to be darker and 
cooler when dry than when wet. F. L. 
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SHADOW DETAIL WHEN DEVELOPING SNAPSHOTS. 


M ANY, perhaps the majority, of present-day galas Ae In connection with this topic there are two quite different 
phers do not adequately realise that shadow deta matters which are often confused with each other. One 
requires only to be very slightly developed. Orto is bringing out shadow detail, the other is strengthening 

put this important point in another way, we may say that a this detail. It has been shown by careful and competent 
plate in which the shadow detail is only very slightly visible experimenters that, if only long enough time be given— 
while it is in the developer will, on fixing, drying,and laying in reason, of course—any one developer is just about 
film side down on a piece of white paper, show much as good as any other, so far as bringing out shadow detail 
stronger than it did before fixing. The barely visible lightly is concerned. But some developers, such as metol, for 
developed image is apparently somewhat lost to view, buried, instance, bring out shadow detail very quickly after the 
as it were, amid the light undeveloped silver bromide. This high lights have appeared, while others, such as hydro- 
point may easily be brought out by a simple experiment.  quinone, for instance, do not show the same degree of shadow 
Take two plates and give them precisely the same exposure detail until the high lights have been out for some time 
on а rather dark subject—say an ordinary domestic апа are getting on towards full density. But be it sooner 
interior. Develop the first plate for a noted time and or later, with full development the shadow detail ultimately 
temperature; fix, wash, and dry this plate. Then put it, obtained is the same. Тһе next point is that, unless the 
film side, in contact with a sheet of white paper ina printing exposure reaches a certain amount for a given plate, 
frame. Then, having this at hand, develop the second subject, illumination, etc., no developer will bring it 
plate precisely as the first—i.e., same temperature, time, out. There is a certain irreducible minimum exposure 
developer—and compare the unfixed with the first plate. below which nothing can be developed. 

The second point logically follows from that just men- 
tioned. Suppose that in the above experiment we had a | | 
third plate exposed equally with the other two, and that The reader will now see that all developers are practically 

; : ' equal as to Лош much detail they can bring out, but they 

we developed this for a considerably longer time—say di à 427) 

: iffer in the way they do their work. Once detail is out, 
double or treble the time of the two first plates. It is 

: | . prolonging development will strengthen it—up to a certain 
quite likely that we should get shadow detail showing бш onk- According ta the nature- OL the BubIect and 
appreciably stronger. But at what cost ? Probably most, F у. 18 20) 

: | result required, so will the astute worker select his developer. 

if not all, the other parts of the picture would have become S 

y é uppose the subject is one of strong light and shade con- 

denser as well. It is also not unlikely that in this third 
lat hich: light and lighter tones would be ‘choked trast which we probably desire to subdue. Неге we shall 
ар ая n is B select a quick detail-giver like azol or metol, etc., because 

Perhaps if this matter be put into numbers it will be our aim is to get what detail we can before the high lights 

: are over-developed. Оп the other hand, we may be 
more easily understood. Let us imagine that we have ; ; i : "ELLAS 
agn dealing with a flat-contrast subject in dull lighting. 
shadow detail just strong enough to print, and let us call H : 

ere our aim is to strengthen ог emphasise feeble 

this 1 degree of density. Also suppose that when all the 
ia re contrasts, and so our choice will fall on a developer 
silver bromide on this plate, at a high-light point, is de- 
R ; Мр a : which gains some appreciable strength before the less 
veloped, it is 15 times as dense—i.e.in light-stopping power— : 

the shadow detail. In other words, an ideal negative ©xPosed parts come out—such, for instance, as hydro- 
азе з ару f É doc , quinone or pyro-soda, with а full dose of bromide—say 1 
on this plate would range from 1 to 15 on our imaginary i62 bromide-perounce-of жор Ое оос 
scale. We will also suppose that the printing process BT. P Б per: 


Choice of Developer for Detail. 


we use just fits a negative of this kind—i.e. that by the Developer Stain. 
time the shadow detail is as dark as we can go without loss, At the moment we refer to the all-over stain or colour 
the highest light and next lower tone are ''just right." (and not the local patches of colour) due to the immer- 


Remember the ideal negative and printing paper have a sion of the plate in the developer. Now, it is some- 
range from 1 to 15. Now, in our two first negatives the times stated that such yellow stain—in the familiar case 
shadow—just printable—detail is again 1; and we will of pyro, for instance—is equivalent to covering the face 
suppose the highest light is only 10. of an unstained negative with a sheet of yellow glass. 

Thus we have a somewhat short-scale negative which does But this is not the case, as the reader may prove for himself 
not use the entire range of our printing paper. (But by the following experiment. Expose a plate correctly 
remember we have intensification in reserve if it be required.) but not at all excessively. Develop it fully with pyro- 
Now let us suppose that in the third plate, with longer soda in which there is insufficient sulphite or similar 
development, we have doubled all our densities. This  preservative. The developer slowly oxidises and becomes 
ought to be from 2 to 20. But do not forget that the a staining fluid during development. Wash off the developer, 
utmost the plate can give is only 15. So our third negative fix the plate іп the usual way, and note the contrasts of 
ranges from 2 to 15, and the top 5 steps in the first two the image. Then remove the silver image entirely by 
negatives are now all one flat density of 15. So that,to hypo and ferricyanide, wash and dry the plate. You will 
gain a little more shadow-detail strength, we have sacrificed now find that, instead of a uniform layer of yellow stain, 
a range of 1 to то for one of 2 to 150r 110 7}, and lost the there is abundant trace of the picture image, which, 
very important high-light gradat:ons. indeed, may be strong enough to print from. 
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A DARK-ROOM FOR CONSUMPTIVE 
PATIENTS. 


By FREDERICK A. GARDINER. 
Special to" The A. P. & P. N.” 


Aes are many people suffering from tubercular or other 

chest and lung troubles who, though quite able to get 
about, give up their photographic work because the stuffiness 
of the ordinary dark-room is detrimental to their health. The 
ordinary method of ventilating a dark-room by means of rows 
of holes covered by light traps gives a totally inadequate supply 
of fresh air to the person working inside, unless, of course, an 
electric exhauster be employed to draw fresh air into the room. 
An electric exhauster is seldom available, and when it is, the 
expense of running it is an item of no small conscquence if 
much work is to be done. With a view to constructing a dark- 
room which shall be airy and entirely free from stuffiness, how- 
ever long you work in it, I have deviscd the following method 
of construction. 

The general design of the dark-room and the construction 
of its foundations are matters of individual taste, but the follow- 
ing points must be borne in mind. The area of the floor should 
not be less than thirty-six square feet, and the height of the 
walls to the eaves of the roof should not be less than seven fect. 
The roof should be of the inverted V type, and should have a 
fairly steep slope. 

The first framework on which the walls are to be constructed 
should be made of wood of one inch and a half square section, 
and the boards of which the sides are to be constructed should 
be six inches wide and a quarter of an inch thick. Тһе boards 
are secured vertically to the outside of the framework, leaving 
а slit an inch wide between cach pair of boards, and the whole 


HN 


Horizontal Section through Wall of Dark-room. 


is given а coat or two of dull drying black paint, to which a 
small quantity of red has been added. Another set of boards 
which have been previously painted with dull black paint are 
now secured to the inside of the framework in a similar manner 
to those on the outside, but the one-inch slits between these 
boards are arranged to fall centrally of the outside boards. A 
second framework similar to the first is now secured to the 
inside of the room, and painted with dull black paint. То this 
second framework is secured another set of boards painted dull 
black, and having the one-inch slits between them arranged 
to correspond with those between the boards on the outside. 
The door may be formed in the same way, or be constructed in 
the ordinary manner, and any of the usual methods for exclud- 
ing light from around the edges of the door may be adopted. 
No special construction is needed for the windows. 

Rain which has passed through the outer slits is liable to 
collect between the middle and outer boarding, and to drain off 
any such water all the herizontal members of the first framework 
(with the exception of the topmost members) should be slightly 
bevelled. 

I will now describe the construction of the roof. The main 
part of the roof is formed in the ordinary manner, but instead 
of the boards forming it meeting on a centre bar, as is usual, 
they are secured to two bars at least six inches apart and equi- 
distant from the roof centre, thereby leaving à six-inch opening 
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along the apex of the roof. About three inches from the roof 
and overlapping the upper edges of the main roof by at least 
nine inches, is an inverted V-shaped trough to exclude rain 
and partially light. This trough may be tarred both sides. 
It is best supported on a centre bar extending the length of the 
roof. The interior of the roof is painted dull black, and in order 
to exclude any light passing through the six-inch opening, а 
board or batten about a foot wide, painted all over with dull 
black, is suspended from the roof by bolts, so as to leave a 
space about three inches wide between each side of it and the 
roof. 

In order to carry the fumes and gases of the dark-room lamp 
outside, a chimney is provided. This consists of a piece of zinc 
pipe about an inch and a half in diameter. It is supported by 
wooden supports about six inches from the side of the dark- 
room, and extends from a point about eighteen inches above 
that part of the work bench where the lamp is to stand to the 
outside of the roof. The outer end of it is rendered light-tight 
by any of the well-known methods used for the chimneys of 
dark-room lamps, whilst the inner end is provided with a zinc 
funnel about six inches deep and nine inches in diameter. The 
dark-room lamp being placed beneath this funnel causes sufh- 
cient draught to carry off all the waste gases from it. 

Before I conclude I must remark on the benches and sinks. 
These should be placed somewhat lower than is usual, and should 
be at such height that it js quite easy to work upon them while 
seated in an ordinary chair, since standing for any length of 
time is both tiring and harmful to many tubercular patients. 

А dark-room constructed as I have outlined above will be as 
well ventilated as a sanatorium bedroom, and at the same time 
thoroughly light-tight, and those who have abandoned their 
hobby through the terrors of the foul air of the average dark- 
room can resume it without any fear of its detrimental effect 
upon the health. 
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STEREOSCOPIC VIEWING WITHOUT 
A STEREOSCOPE. 


PROSPECTIVE author and enthusiastic stereoscopist 
told us recently that his forthcoming book, which would 
include many pictures, was to be illustrated throughout stereo- 
scopically—that is to say, every photograph and diagram was 
to be reproduced as a stereoscopic pair. The problem then 
was to provide some 
means of viewing. It was 
obvious that he could 
scarcely provide even 
the simplest form of 
stereoscope with each 
copy of the book. 
In the Photo-Revue for 
April, M. Louis Geron- 


deau mentions a simple 
method which he has 


found effective for 
obtaining stereoscopic 
vision. The twin prints 


or images on glass, not 
transposed, are fixed on 
a support in a good 
light, preferably on the 
sash bar of a window, 
and maintained in place 
with clips or pins. 

Two short tubes, of 
thin. cardboard for pre- 
ference, are then pro- 
cured, and are arranged 
in the manner shown in 
the accompanying diagram, so that the visual rays cross before 
reaching the plane occupied by the picture. In order that the 
tubes may be applied exactly to the eyes, their extremities 
should be cut obliquely, as shown in the sketch. The fusion 
of the images is facilitated by a slight pressure of the tubes on 
the ocular globes. 

Some little manceuvring may be necessary in order to super- 
impose the two images, and thus obtain stereoscopic fusion, but 
the trick is easily learnt, and then the planes in the view are 
seen separated according to their distances, and the subject 
appears in relief as in nature. 
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MARKET AT ASSUAN, EGYPT. BY DONALD McLEISH. 
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PORTRAIT OF А CHILD. 


RY FRANCESCA BOSTWICK (New York). 
(See page 37.) 
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TWO SHORT-TAILED FIELD VOLES. 


HOTOGRAPHING MICE. 


A subject that needs no permit but some patience. 
Special to " The A. P. & P. N." By MISS FRANCES PITT. 


THERE comes a time to the owner of a camera when he or she must 
take up some special branch of work or tire of the hobby. At the present 
time, when certain restrictions are in force that tend to curtail the activities 
of the camera, new suggestions for new fields of work, or work in new 
directions, should be welcomed. 

The photographer's personal inclinations generally determine what 
this direction is. Some people go in for portraiture, others for architec- 
tural studies, and again others for natural history work. It is of a side 

HOUSE MOUSE. branch of this most interesting section of photography that I wish to 
speak here, namely, the photography of mice ! 

І can fancy the reader who dislikes little creatures exclaiming at this, but I repeat that to any one interested in small 
animals it opens a large field of work. 1% has several advantages over other sections of naturalistic work : '* first, you 
capture your mouse and bring it home, and take its picture in comparative comfort (as far as I am aware no photo- 
graph has ever been taken of a mouse in the open !); secondly, it is not oy erdone, as tends—1 hardly dare whisper it 
for fear that the large army of bird photographers shall descend upon me !—to be the case with birds, where so many 
first-class workers are already in the field. There are 
but one or two good workers among the smaller mammals, 
so the beginner need not fear unfavourable comparisons, 
and can be fairly satisfied with апу presentable pictures 
that he gets of his small sitters, and not feel all the time 
that the subject has been better rendered twenty or thirty 
times before. 

Another advantage of this work is that no special 
apparatus is required. А focussing stand camera with а 
good long extension is all that is necessary. А lens work- 
ing at a fairly large aperture is sometimes an advantage, 
but it is often impossible to use the biggest stop, as the 
small '' sitters ” are very fidgety, and are always dodging 
out of the part you have focussed on. Of course, with a 
large-aperture lens the field of definition is very shallow ; 
but when one stops down the increased exposure is a 
difüculty—in short, the photographer who sets out to 
take small animals need not fear that his task will be too 
easy to be interesting ! 

I know of nothing that requires more patience, and I 
am sure that no one who cannot persevere need attempt | 
mice as a subject; but then is anything worth taking BANK VOLES CHALLENGING EACH OTHER TO FIGHT. 
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LONG-TAILED FIELD, OR WOOD, MOUSE. 


which gives you no trouble? Difficulty is said to be the 
test oi excellence. However, let us get at once to 
the preparations for photographing a mouse. Тһе first 
thing is to follow the famous directions of the cookery 
book, “ first catch your hare," i.e., your mouse! This is 
not the easiest part of the business, and the method varies 
according to the species. Long-tailed mice will come to 
traps baited with cheese or nut, ditto red bank voles ; 
shrews like worms, but the common field vole is the most 
difficult of all to catch, as it is a vegetarian and difficult 
to bait for. The traps themselves require thought. 1 
use the common mouse-trap, with its back taken out, and 
a wooden box fitted on. In this I place food and bedding. 
I also put a small stick or some other obstacle in such а 
position that the door cannot quite close down. If this 
precaution is not taken, long-tailed and yellow-necked 
mice are certain to get the tips of their tails chopped off, 
which completely spoils their beauty. Ву the by, the 
vellow-necked mouse is an uncommon and very handsome 


THE HARVEST MOUSE. 
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variety of the long-tailed field mouse, from 
which it is distinguished by a yellow or fawn 
band across the throat. 

Now for the photographing. The mouse 
must be put in a glass-sided cage—see first that 
the glass is quite clean—with some sand or 
soil on the bottom, but not too much, or it 
wil burrow into it and hide. А little grass 
or a small plant or two can be put behind, but 
remember it is the mouse that is to be photo- 
graphed, not its background! Апа then set 
to work and focus accurately. Of course, you 
have set up the camera, etc., beforehand, for 
animals, whether wild or tame, are like children, 
and should not be frightened and worried by 
long preparations. 

The best way is to focus on a little stone or 
a leaf, and then wait until the mouse walks of 
its own accord to the right spot. There is 
but little good in trying to force it into the 
proper position, or its expression in the result- 
ing picture will tell the tale of worry and 


fright. 
Do not 
begin op- 


erations 
without 
plenty of 
time at 
your dis- 
posal, as 
you may 
have to 
wait hours before you 
can get your mouse 
just right : and never 
choose a spot where 
you are likely to 
be disturbed. А 
quiet corner of the 


garden 18 usually 
the best place. 
Another “dont”: 


do not attempt to 
do anything in a 
doubtful light, it will 
want the best to 
get a satisfactory ex- 
posure. 


уе? 225 


The matter of 
exposure is indeed a 
difficulty ; it 15 
generally necessary 
to use a stop not 
larger than F/8, and 
this when the 
camera is so much 
extended and so near 
to the object only 
permits of an in- 


stantaneous expo- 
sure under the very 
best of lighting 
conditions. I have 
taken mice photo- 
graphs in dull 


weather апа with 
a silent. studio 
shutter by making 
a sudden noise when 
the mouse was іп 
the right position, 


when it at once DORMOUSE DESCENDING A BRACKEN STEM. 
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“froze,” and during the second it was still I released the 
shutter; but I am afraid to say how many plates I have 
spoilt through the mice moving as the shutter was opened. 
The exposure under these circumstances would be about 
one-fifth of a second. 

The fastest plates are the best, as the question is always 
how to reduce the exposure with such restless little sitters, 
shrews in particular never keeping still for a second. 

By the by, a difficulty that is likely to be encountered 
is reflections in the glass; in fact, I have found this one 
of the greatest sources of trouble, and I should be sorry to 
say how many plates I have wasted through overlooking 
some reflection or other. A good deal can be done by 
altering the angle of the camera and the cage, and all 
light objects must be taken away from the front of the 
glass case. If possible, have a dark wall or something of 
that kind behind the camera, and as far as the instrument 
and its owner are concerned, see that all light-coloured 
and bright spots are covered up, such as a white collar, 
and the brasswork of the camera. Yet with all these 
precautions it is only too easy to find a white streak across 
the middle of what ought to have been one’s best print. 
I spoilt what in every other respect was an excellent 
negative by forgetting that the tube of my release was of 
white rubber, and holding it so that it was reflected right 
across the mouse’s head! No amount of retouching 
would put that right. 

As far as retouching is concerned, it is better, unless 
you are very well up in mouse anatomy, to leave well 
alone, or you may destroy all the scientific value of your 
work. 

As far as the actual technical details are concerned, 
such as development and printing, there is nothing peculiar 
to mouse photography, so I can pass on—should I say 
back ?—to the mice themselves. The student of mice will 
find them exceedingly interesting, well worthy of study, 
and if he can get a complete set of pictures of all our British 
species and varieties he may well be proud of himself, 
and he may.then have discovered what he will probably 
doubt at first, that there is actually material among these 
small creatures for pictorial work, or perhaps I had better 
put it that he will find an interesting natural history 
record need not be devoid of pictorial merit, and that it 
has far more lasting value if some attempt is made to 
secure this. 


Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
к. | expressed by correspondents. 


CLOUDS AND SKIES. 


Sir,—A propos of the excellent article of June 28 on “ Clouds 
and Skies," the author of this fails to mention what is perhaps 
the greatest aid to securing the right sky with each picture. 

Obviously there can only be one arrangement of clouds to 
suit any particular picture, since the lighting in that picture will 
be what it is owing to the clouds which cause it. If then the 
picture can be secured complete, i.e., lower part and clouds as 
same negative, the result will be correct. P 

Of course, except in gross cases, our perception is not sufh- 
ciently keen to detect the want of harmony between lighting 
of subject and clouds, where these have come from a second 
(stock) negative. Nevertheless, since by using a graded screen 
it is possible to secure the clouds with subject, without unduly 
complicating the exposure, this method must be found best 
(composition being correct). Personally I have obtained excel- 
lent results with a Sanger-Shepherd graded screen used in соп- 
junction with Wellington ''anti-screen " plates.— Yours, etc., 


Stamford Hill, N. C. RAE GRIFFIN. 
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LONG-FOCUS LENSES. 


SIR,—Referring to the article in the issue of June 2r, we all 
know that a 12 inch lens on a quarter-plate would possess cer- 
tain advantages in certain cases, but would not its disadvantages 
far outweigh these as a lens for general use? Ап ordinary lens 
of 12 inch focus, if of anything like useful aperture for hand- 
camera work, would be so bulky and heavy that it would need 
a camera of special construction to take it. The Cooke exten- 
sion and the single components of convertible anastigmats only 
work at apertures like F/8 and F/11. And what about the 
angle of view? Тһе narrow angle given by a то inch or 12 inch 
оп a quarter-plate would mean a distant viewpoint which in 
many cases could not be obtained, and the picture would have 
to be left. 

Many charming compositions of landscape with cumulus 
cloud could not possibly be obtained with a narrow-angle lens. 

The trouble from passers-by coming between the lens and 
the subject would, according to my calculation, be greater, not 
less, with the long-focus for the sume picture. 

The “ pleasing softness of background " to which your contri- 
butor refers may be obtained equally well with the shorter 
focus as with the longer, provided an open aperture be used. 
А 5 inch lens will give a very charming effect in this respect, if 
used at F/5.6 or F/4.5, but it will need focussing just as carefully 
as the longer focus. “ Rough, ready, rapid " focussing will 
not do even with а 5 inch. In fact, the smaller picture necds 
the greater care in focussing, or at any rate it requires a finer 
focussing screen. 

No doubt a 5} inch lens on a quarter-plate is a trap for the 
unwary. lt is а safeguard to cut down the size of the plate 
and use the 5} inch on a 34 by 24. Тһе standpoint when making 


the picture will then be the same as if using a 7 inch on a quarter- 
plate, and if the 54 inch is used at a sufficiently open aperture 
the ultimate lantern slide or enlargement will be much the same 
as if the more unwieldy size had been employed.— Yours, etc., 

Chorley. 


T. G. 


The Camera Club. 17, John Street, Adelphi.—An exhibition of 
drawings and sketches by members of the Club is now open. 
Visitors are admitted free daily from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. (ladies, 
II a.m. to I p.m.) 


We learn that Mr. Sherril Schell (whose portrait of Rupert 
Brooke appeared in THE A. P. recently) has just returned to 
London from France, where he has been working as an orderlv 
with the Ambulance Corps. He expects to remain at his studio 
(116, Victoria Street, S.W.) for some weeks, after which he 
proceeds to Russia or Serbia on relicf work. 


Mrs. Francesea Bostwick, of New York, whose charming child 
portrait appears on p. 34 of the present issue, has been appointed 
instructor in photographv at the Connecticut College for Women. 
This is a new institution of learning which will start work in 
September next. Mrs. Bostwick was for several years a pupil 
of Mr. Clarence H. White, the well-known American pictorial 
photographer. 


Affillation of Photographie Societles.—At the meeting of 
secretaries and consuls to be held at the К.Р. S., 35, Russell 
Square, W.C., on Friday, July 25, Mr. H. C. Hemmingway, 
hon. secretary Rotherham P.S., will read a paper entitled 
“ How to Run an Exhibition." As this paper will be of con- 
siderable interest, members of affiliated societies are cordially 
invited to be present on the above evening. The meeting com- 
mences at 8 p.m. 


The R. P. 8. and Alien Enemies.—At a meeting of the Royal 
Photographic Society held on June 14 the following resolution 
was passed: “ That for the duration of the war alien enemies, 
whether honorary fellows, fellows, or ordinary members, are 
suspended from the rights of membership." It is rather sur- 
prising that this Royal Society should have waited until the war 
was nearly twelve months old before deciding to do what other 
Royal Societies and photographic clubs in all parts of the kingdom 
deemed advisable and right last year. 
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Short 


A GLASS FRAME FOR AN ENLARGING 
EASEL. 


ANY photographers do not realise 
M the great convenience obtained by 
having a hinged glass frame to the 
enlarging easel. The simplicity with 
which printing paper can be placed in 
position amply pays for the trouble and 
cost of making. The paper is always 


Fig: 1: 


truly flat, and masks to give а white 
border can be arranged with ease. 

The frame should be made of hard- 
wood, owing to the small size of the 
section. and the constant use made of 
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it. Sufficient wood to go round the easel 
must be obtained and rebated, as shown 
in fig. 1a, which is approximately full 
size, but the dimension “а” will have to 
be according to the thickness of the 
casel. 

The angles should be mitred and glued 
and allowed to set. When dry, the joint 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker 


articles оп home-made 
novel description by readers of ТнЕ A. P. AND P. N 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. - 


written by 
Home Workers. 

apparatus or 
. are invited 


should be strengthened by the insertion 
of two thin strips of hardwood, as shown 
in fig. іс. This also shows опе of the 
strips glued in position but not trimmed 
ой. The direction of the grain should 
be as indicated. 

A piece of 12 or 15 oz. sheet glass can 
now be laid in the rebate, and care 
should be taken that it is free from 
bubbles, as, if present, they are a con- 
stant source of trouble. The glass 
should be secured with a splayed fillet 
screwed to the frame (to facilitate re- 
moval if the glass gets broken), as shown 
in fig. IB, and the dimensions of the frame 


from the point “е” should be а trifle 


larger than the easel. 

The frame, being now complete, can be 
secured to the top of the easel with a 
pair of brass hinges, and the bottom 
corners should have two small turn- 


buttons to hold it tight against the 
easel. 

In conjunction with this, I find it very 
useful to have a card folder for taking 
trial exposures. It is made as shown in 
fip. 3, hinged with a piece of passe- 
partout or other binding, and made out 
of the card packed with bromide paper. 
The trial strip is laid in the folder, and 
placed under the frame. Each square 
can then be screened from the outside 
as may be necessary for the various 
exposures. In order that the printing 
paper may be in the same position as 
that occupied by the strip, it should be 
laid with or without a mask on a piece 
of similar card when placed in the frame. 

F. L. W. C. 


— 


A SIMPLE METHOD OF CORKING 
THE DEVELOPER. 


HEN handling large bottles of 
developer, particularly when two 
solutions are necessary, the corks are apt 
to be mislaid or roll on to.the floor, and, 
consequently, there is much groping 
about the dark-room, not often with 
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pleasant results, as bottles, to say nothing 
of the mind, become disturbed. 

As a user of pyro-soda, the constant 
loss of the corks became a nuisance, and 
so the method described below was 
adopted, with the result that the cork 
cannot be lost, and a much cleaner and 
pleasant result is obtained. 

The benefits to be derived from this 
simple dodge are :—First, the cork never 
is detached from the bottle, and so 
cannot roll on to the floor; second, the 
solution can be poured from the bottle 


We в 
Ye 
^ 


without extracting the cork from the neck 
(this being necessary only when the bottle 
is to be refilled) ; third, the contents; of 
the bottle are exposed to the air for the 
shortest possible time, and-even then 
through a small aperture ; fourth, there 
is never any trouble with the solution 
trickling down the side of the bottle 
and staining the hands. 

A good sound cork, preferably one made 
of rubber, should be procured, and a 
hole cut through the centre large enough 
to take a tube, either glass or vulcanite, 
the vulcanite tube being recommended, 
as it will not break so easily if knocked. 
The tube should be bent, similar to the 
shape shown in illustration; vulcanite 
can be bent by placing in hot water. 
Wax should be placed round the cork 
where the tube enters, and the same 
round the bottle neck, thus rendering the 
bottle airtight. A small cork is then 
fited into the open end of the tube and 
secured at B with a piece of string, 
the string being tied round the tube at A. 

When the cork is drawn from the tube, 
it is obviously always to be found when 
it requires replacing, and, moreover, 
the solution cannot rush out if the bottle 
is tipped up too far, and the tube is easily 
cleaned when refilling the bottle by flush- 
ing it with water. 

The No. 2 solution is, of course, bottled 
in precisely the same manner. 

R. R. 
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LOWER photography is one of the 

most attractive applications of the 
art or craft, as one may prefer to term it. 
It offers several advantages. For in- 
stance, we can work at home—indoors 
when the outside weather is unpleasant. 
We can arrange and rearrange our subjects 
to our heart's content. Should faults of 
exposure or development of the negative 
crop up, a second plate can be expended 
at once—i.e., while the conditions are 
fresh in mind—and so on. 

For our study this week we have 
selected three flower prints which illus- 
trate some of the mistakes the beginner 
is likely to make. There is a special ad- 
vantage in seeing the mistakes of others as 
well as our own. In the latter case we 
are all prone to seek justification—to 
point out some special difficulty in our 
way. But on seeing faults in the work 
of others this self-excusing factor does not 
interfere with our more ]level-minded 
judgment. Then, again, to find our own 
mistakes repeated Бу others should 
remind us that such and such faults 
are so common that they deserve special 
caution. 

The beginner very naturally and par- 
donably thinks that ‘‘ one cannot have too 
much of a good thing." But one cannot 
safely apply this maxim to picture making 


A.— FLOWERS AND Lace. 
From the Beginners’ Competition. 


By F. A. Mason. 


with the same class of subject. 


—or cookery. A little sugar or cayenne 
may be vastly better than an excess. 
In fig. A we have “ too much ”’ in various 
ways. First, there are too many different 
things in the picture—i.e., not only 
flowers, but also vases, lace cover, etc. 
We cannot give proper attention to more 


B.—FLowtzns. 
From the Beginners’ Competition. 


By W. Golson. 


than one person speaking to us at a time,. 


no matter how interesting all the several 
talkers may be. 

“ Simplify your pictures ” is perhaps 
the first—i.c., most important—advice 
that can be given to would-be picture- 
makers. Now just list the articles here 
set before us: (т) flowers, (2) basket, 
(3) bow, (4) pair of large vases, (5) smaller 
ditto, (6) lace cover, (7) circular tray, 
(8) mirror and frame, (9) reflections, etc. 
Now let us glance at example B, and list 
the articles presented, viz.: (1) flowers, 
(2) vase, (3) table cover and background. 
This is a step in the right direction, which 
in example C reduces matters to flowers 
and background only. Notice how the 
quite plain  non-eye-attracting back- 
ground of C compares favourably with the 
complicated background of the flowers in 
A. “А nod is as good as a wink "—we 
need not continue the quotation or labour 
the point of simplicity of background. 
Now while a quiet though not necessarily 
quite blank background is important, 
it should also be of suitable light 
and shade value. Thus in B the light 
background fails to show up the flowers 
and lighter portions, while in C it is 
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Weekly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful to other readers dealing 
Prints from either the Beginners' Competition or the Advanced Workers' 
Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, will be dealt with here. 


perhaps a little too dark, and so gives the 
flowers a rather hard chalky look. Thus 
one sees that a little judgment is here 
required, and each case has to be dealt 
with on its merits. 

Crowding far too many flowers and too 
many different kinds of flowers together 
is another very common fault with be- 
ginners. One has to bear in mind that 
our print will, in all probability, show thc 
flowers considerably below life size—and 
this intensifies the general impression of 
crowding too many things close together. 
Then, again, one is apt to forget that our 
monochrome prints will omit the isolating 
effect due to the various colours. Com- 
paring print C with А and B we see how 
the former scores by force of showing 
fewer blossoms on a somewhat larger 
scale. 

Lighting the subject is another matter 
the beginner usually trips over. He 
imagines the more light the better. But 
this again is a mistake. What is wanted 


. is variation of lighting—i.e., light and 


shade, the latter being quite as important 
as the former. 

In example B a side lighting is indicated 
by the shadow cast by the vase, ctc., but 
the general effect is rather feeble; in А 
we see some variety of light and shade 
on the flowers, but its good effect may 
best be seen on the ribbon bow, while in 
C there is abundant light and shade effect 
—possibly a little too much contrast, 
chiefly due to rather hard and chalky 
high lights more than to enforced shades. 


C.—Darropits. 
From the Weekly Competition. 


By John Cresswell. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Шога Visits the President's Studio. 


A very sensible departure was made by the 
president of the Ilford Photographic Society recently, 
when he invited the members to his studio at Seven 
Kings. Mr. F. Jefferies is an expert in portraiture, 
therefore what he says on the subject springs trom 
experience and practical knowledge; consequently 
his subject, which has more interest this year than 
іп any preceding one by reason of other limitations, 
is of appealing interest to a wider circle of photo- 
graphers in society life. Mr. Jefferies pointed out 
that every pictorial representation of a person is 
of a dual nature. There is the mechanical depiction 
of the lineaments, and the more subtle revelation 
of personality in the pose. The due balancing of 
these two elements depends mainly upon the artistic 
ability and good taste of the operator, be he pro- 
fessional or amateur. We find that some workers 
prefer to subdue the biting detail given by the lens 
in order to prevent it competing so powerfully with 
the pose. Consequently, we have the fuzzy school 
and the great array of special portrait lenses designed 
to give a soft image. 


The Beginners’ First Effort. 


It is nothing unusual for the beginner, as soon as 
he gets his first camera and has perhaps mastered 
the elementary lesson in its use, to set about photo- 
graphing his family and friends. It is this fact 
that comes in for a good deal of banter afterwards, 
being looked upon by the more experienced amateur 
as one of the excusable weaknesses of his early days, 
but the writer is not sure he could have adopted 
a better teaching method. I well remember that 
among the first half-dozen negatives that I took 
is one of the “pater ” that gold-would not now buy, 
and although be has been the victim on more than 
one occasion since, an enlargement from the original 
and one of the first six still has premier place іп 
the household picture gallery. Mr. Jefferies seems 
to have a similar view as to its utility as a trainer, 
for he says that on first taking up portraiture one 
usually feels a decided awkwardness in posing, 
as the artistic feeling has not been developed by 
practice. The advent of a sitter causes all pre- 
conceived ideas to dissipate, even if one had stored 
a collection, and the luckless photographer wonders 
what to do with him or her (the relationship has 
some bearing on this point). There is an unlimited 
field of possibilities, says Mr. Jefferies. Even in 
heads and shoulders an infinite variety of pose is 
possible. 


Don’t Dodge the Problem. 


“What shall I do with my hands?” asks the 
victim. Putting them behind the back or hiding 
them is only dodging the problem. Something 
must be found for them to do. A good method, 
suggested for the sitter who poses awkwardly is 
to put him or her in front of the camera—in position, 
of course—and proceed to focus. Very often whilst 
this is in progress, if one takes up a little time in 
the process, the sitter will drop into a pleasing and 
characteristic pose. The whole business may be 
over comparatively quickly, or it may take a half 
hour to arrange the setting. Theatrical artistes 
are excellent models in the latter respect, and will 
often help with their suggestions for props to get a 
good setting. Mr. Jefferies says it Is fascinating, 
though perhaps laborious. y own experience 
coincides with Mr. Jefferies’, for I remember spend- 
ing the whole of one week-end portraying in picture 
the comedy scenes of Davy Fayle in '' Ben-my- 
Chree," and this series went the round of Britain, 
advertising this comedy merchant on the front of 
every theatre. The point I want to make here is 
the excellence of the practice it affords the amateur, 
for in my case I had not exposed more than a couple 
of dozen plates prior to this event, and they were 
all in first portrait efforts, yet the final work was 
good enough for the purpose indicated, but of course 
the pro. had helped me very much indeed in impro- 
vising the scttings. 


Is Outdoor Portraiture Neglected by Societies ? 


Lack of practice often leads the amateur into 
ignoring the background, says Mr. Jefferies, and 
one often sees a good pose spoilt by the figure being 
in bad relation to it, and with characteristic frankness 
Mr. Jefferies admits much professional work is 
faulty in this respect. The figure should be placed 
to a hair's breadth, and the background should help 


the pose and so give atmosphere. The depiction 
of children is also fascinating and paradoxically 
easy and difficult—easy because the natural poses 
of children are all beautiful, and difficult, for the 
inconsequence of childhood almost prohibits the 
building up of a pose specially desired. Тһе feature 
ot success in child studies is to get the child thoroughly 
interested in something, and above all don't attempt 
to make it smile. Children don't smile, they usually 
wriggle or giggle. The serious, wondering, soulful 
look of a child is a beautiful thing. Mr. Jefferies 
also pointed out to societies that outdoor portraiture 
is a promising branch of society work which has 
been much neglected, and he exhibited examples 
which suggested ideas that might with prot be 
followed up on outings and in special competitions 
arranged to encourage the further study of this 
side of pictorial portraiture. 


Keep Summer Outings Going. 

‚ It is satisfactory to find that photographic societies 
are taking heed of the good advice we are from time 
to time imparting. Ihe Nottingham Camera Club 
have informed all their members that the photo- 
graphic journals are recommending clubs not to give 
up their usual summer outings. We confirm the 
statement, as we have consistently advised the 
'" Society as usual” wherever possible, and have 
given sound reasons for the advice, taking second 
place to no one in our patriotic motives and desires. 
1t may also be mentioned that Messrs. Butcher and 
Sons, of Camera House, Farringdon Avenue, London, 
are sending out to societies an ornamental card 
giving the Press Bureau's recommendations to 
photographers. It is suitable for hanging in the 
entrance hall of the club rooms as a guide to those 
who шау be in doubt as to what to take and what 
to leave severely alone. If secretaries have not 
received one, send to Camera House for a copy. 


Nottingham Notes. 


The Nottingham Camera Club found midsummer's 
day as fickle as the month of June is reputed to be. 
A small party turned up for a long day 1n Middleton 
Dale district, but gloomy skies, cold wind, and a 
promise of rain caused the leader to advise post- 
ponement to July 15, when Howsley, for Alport 
and Middleton Dale, will be tried again. The Dale 
requires sunshine for the adequate display of its 
beauties, so perhaps the decision was a wise one. 
I hope so. n the other hand, it was a big success 
when the club went to Lowdham and Epperstone 
the weck before; good attendance, perfect weather, 
plenty of subjects, and a good tea all contributed 
to the success of the event, which wound up with 
a group of modern fashions set in a fine old-fashioned 
garden. I join with the club in according their 
sympathy to the highly respected president, 
Mr. Thomas Wright, and his family in their great 
loss of their son, Capt. Henry Gordon Wright, 
who was killed in action on June 6. 


Hackney Excursion Season. 


The Zoo seems to have had more than ordinary 
attention from London socicties of late, and again 
I find it in the bill of the Hackney Photographic 
Society, who have sent ine a copy of their July 
to September syllabus. On June 5 they had an 
excursion to the Zoo, and so successful it proved 
that they put another down for July 3, when Mr. 
A. D. Fort led the way. To give increased interest 
the society is giving a prize for the best lantern slide 
{тош a negative taken at these outings. There are 
three general excursions fixed for July and Sep- 
tember months, and two for August, and two prizes 
will be awarded each month tor the best prints 
obtained on thesc excursions. 


North Middlesex New Syllabus. 


North Middlesex Photographic Society is another 
London club who have issued a July to September 
syllabus, and as they are meeting together, either 
inside or outside, some five or six times a month, 
my readers will be assured it is a full one. The 
club meetings commence at 8.15 each Wednesday 
evening, and they appear to offer a hearty welcome 
to visitors, for they announce the tact in heavy 
leaded type on their syllabus. July 14 will be a 
very instructive opening for a visitor who wishes to 
see the inside working of this go-ahead club, for 
on that night Mr. Herbert Lisett will demonstrate 
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" Lighting Effects with One Model." One or two 
dates are starred as special invitations to ladies. 


A Federation Syllabus. 


There is a broad spirit of consistent effort on the 
part of the council of the Armley and Wortley 
Photographic Society that one cannot help but 
admire. Instruction, sociability, and liberality 
seems to be the keynote of their success. They have 
just sent me an advance copy of their next winter 
syllabus—the first to arrive—and it is one of the 
strongest standing monuments it would be possible 
to erect of the success of federation of photographic 
societies. It is not exactly dependent upon it 
for its existence, for I find the members themselves 
are contributing a fair proportion of the lectures, 
but it is so built round federation that it seems to 
suggest its very spirit and essence. No literary 
society with a guinea subscription could have a 
more varied and interesting syllabus of lectures, 
yet I believe its subscription is less than a fourth 
of that amount. They have also established а 
feature of associated membership—limited to 
lantern lectures—with а half-crown subscription, 
and I note there are no less than twelve lantern 
evenings in the list—truly marvellous ! 


To Encourage Pictorial Work. 

The Manchester Amateur are not in any sense 
neglecting the encouragement of figures in landscape, 
for I fnd that on July 13 Mr. J. D. Berwick, a mem- 
ber of the council of the society, is taking up the 
subject at the club rooms. It is one that Mr. 
Berwick has made peculiarly his own, his illustrative 
lantern slides especially being ''things of joy," to 
quote the secretary. Then again, through the 
generosity of President Walter Johnson and Mr. 
Rodway Leeming, the council are arranging а com- 
petition in which prizes will be awarded to the 
best two prints sent in. Whilst no restriction 
whatever is placed as to the kind of subject, a sug- 
gestion is conveyed in Rule 2, which reads, *“ [а 
hgure studies or portraits, or where figures have 
been introduced into the pictures, the figures must 
have been arranged by the competitor." Pure 
photography or '"'straight-print from а crooked 
negative ” advocates must keep off, for here we 
may work up either prints, or negatives, or both, 
as we desire. The best authority in the north 
will judge the competition, i.c. Mr. T. Lee Sy 
and he will take into account technical and pictorial 
excellence: the development of the latter feature 
in particular will be encouraged, and only those 
members will be eligible to compete who have not 
won a prize in anything but beginners’ events. 


Manchester Takes Up Lecturettes. 


The Manchester Society, ever in the forefront 
with everything that is topical, is fixing up a com- 
petition tor the best lecturettes, and Mr. James 
Shaw is offering a Ruskin bowl as an award. This 
competition is also arranged to encourage new men, 
and for this reason experienced lecturers will not 
be eligible. I have urged this feature very strongly 
of late, and I hope every society in Great Britain 
will include a lecturette competition in their next 
winter syllabus. At the Manchester Amateur each 
lecturette is to take up about fifteen minutes to 
deliver, and be illustrated by not more than twenty 
lantern slides. The big night is fixed for October 12, 
and the competitors will be judged by a ballot of 
members present. May I also remind Manchester 
amateurs that no meetings are held in the Carr 
Street rooms after July 13 until September 7, when 
the winter programme opens? In the meantime 
" New Members ” is the watchword of the society. 


Cwmaman Society. 

The Cwmaman Amateur Photographic Society 
were honoured with a visit by Messrs. Chorley and 
Gillett, of Cardiff, on Wednesday evening last. 
These two well-known photographers demonstrated 
on retouching and working up the print respectively. 
The simple appliances and the easy methods advo- 
cated caused surprise among several of the Cwm- 
amanites, and the demonstrations are bound to 
be a source of inspiration to severa! of the members 
to take up this interesting phase of photography. 
After this we may expect Cwmaman to be more to 
the front. There are a few good workers among 
their number and under the presidency of Mr 
Thomas B. Morgan things are “looking up." 
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(New Series.—28.) WHEN TO STOP DOWN.-(IL) 


N our ' Notes" a 
. fortnight ago we in- 
dicated as reasons 
for stopping down 
the lens the too great 
intensity of the 
light in relation to 
the shutter speed 
provided by the 
camera maker, and 
the defect in the 
lens known as curva- 
ture of field, leaving 
the question of stop- 
ping down to obtain depth of focus for 
this week. With good modern appara- 
tus the two points already dealt 
with do not give much difficulty, 
because modern lenses have flat and 
not curved fields, and modern variable 
shutters of the better types give expo- 
sures varying from a second to speeds 
quick enough for the majority of 
subjects in the best light, even at an 
average lens aperture. 

But with all lenses we need to stop 
down if we want to get depth of 
focus. We are anxious to emphasise 
this point because many workers 
begin with a small fixed-focus camera 
of the simplest type, the aperture of 
which is usually about F/rr, and then, 
pleased with their success, buy a 
bigger and better instrument with a 
rapid lens working perhaps at F/4.5, 
only to find that they get many 
pictures or parts of pictures badly 
out of focus. The reason for this 
out-of-focusness is that no lens will 
define near and distant. objects at 
the same time, and though with small 
lenses and small apertures the blur 
on the out-of-focus objects is so slight 
as to pass unnoticed, with larger sizes 
and larger stops the blur assumes 
serious dimensions. 

We have made some illustrations 
in which the subject is confined to 
four prominent objects, these objects 
being the date cards from a large 
calendar. Тһе cards were arranged 
so that all four could be seen by the 
lens, but ro was much nearer to the 
lens than r, the cards being about a 
yard apart. А lens of large size апа 


large aperture was used, such a lens 
making the illustrations more striking, 
and therefore better from the illus- 
trative point of view. Now in fig. I 
the nearest of the cards was focussed 
upon Io, and it will be seen that the 
further away the other cards are the 
more blurred they are. We can read 
7, but 3 and r are so blurred as to be 
quite illegible. In fig. 2 we have 
focussed on І; 3 is slightly blurred, 
7 a little more so, and то badly 
blurred but still legible. This pre- 
sents an interesting point—that on 
the whole we shall get less blur if we 
avoid focussing on the nearest portion 
of such а subject. But we can do 
better still by focussing on some 
midway point, instead of the furthest 


of F/6, while for fig, 4 the lens was 
stopped down to F/45. Thus figs. 1, 
2 and 3 had exposures of two seconds, 
while fig. 4 required an exposure of 
two minutes. The lens used was one 
of eighteen inches focal length. Ав 
any novice may test for himself, the 
degree of stopping down required 
with a smaller lens, say a lens of 
eight inches focal length, such as 
would be used оп а half-plate land- 
scape camera, would be much less. 
Let us refer again for a moment 
to figs. 1 and 2. We have already 
said that the four cards were placed 
at equal distances. Actually there 
was a space of three feet between 
each card and the next. We called 
attention in a preceding paragraph 


Fig. 1. 


or the nearest. In fig. 3 we have 
focussed card 7 sharply; and cards r, 
3 and ro, while blurred, are not so 
badly blurred as are the extremes in 
figs. I and 2. Now by stopping down 
the lens we can get sharp definition 
on all four cards, as shown in fig. 4. 
The extent of stopping in this instance 
was very considerable. Figs. 1 2, 
and 3 were taken at the open aperture 


to the fact that the blurring of the 
most distant card was greater when 
the nearest was focussed, than was 
the blurring of the nearest when the 
most distant was focussed. From 
this we may learn that there is greater 
need for accuracy in focussing when 
objects are near to the camera than 
when they are more distant. In 
practice this affects us in two wavs, 
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If with a hand camera we are photographing an 
open view—that is, a view with nothing nearer to 
the camera than, say, 100 feet—we shall find 
that even with a large stop in the lens no part 
of our picture will be blurred if we set our scale 
just inside of the infinity mark. ІҒ the camera 
is a quarter-plate one, the scale may be set at 
infinity; if a whole-plate, then just а bare 
fraction inside infinity. Actuallv some portions 
of the image will be very, very slightly out of focus 
or blurred, but this blur will be so slight that we 
shall not be able to see it on our ground glass, 
negative or print. With such subjects then we shall 
not need to stop down to gain the required depth 
of focus. 

But suppose we are photographing a child play- 
ing on the grass or on the seashore, then we have a 
very near subject analogous to our numbered 
cards. The child may be at a distance from the 
camera corresponding to that of card number 7, 
and we have it focussed sharply, but if it moves 
nearer, to position 10, or further away to position 
3, in either case will be out of focus. Now the 
little camera with which many people begin has an 


à т 


Fig. 4. 


Е/ті stop, and such movement of the subject 
doesn't matter, because there is plenty of depth of 
focus to allow for such movement. But the big- 
aperture lens will give a large proportion of blurred 
results in such work, unless very accurate focussing 
is done. The smaller the lens (that is putting it in 
a very popular way—smallness in this case meaning 
shortness of focal length—a  quarter-plate outfit 
having a smaller lens than a half-plate in an ordi- 
nary way) the easier focussing will be, especially by 
scale, and for this reason we advise our readers 
to stick to quarter-plate, or at most postcard or 
5 by 4 instruments. 

In the case just taken the difficulty arises from 
the subject moving out of the plane focussed upon. 
Many subjects, however, include both near and 
distant planes. In fig. 4 the card ris a distant 
plane, and the card 1o is a near plane, and 
cards 3 and 7 are intermediate planes. From 
what we have already said it will be clear that to 
get all these planes sharply defined stopping down 
will be necessary. 

No lens will give sharp focus on different planes 
at the same time. As we have said, the blur 


Fig. 3. 


may be so slight as to be practically invisible, 
but as objects approach the camera the blur will 
increase. 

There are two points to remember: (a) The 
greater the focal length, and (b) the bigger the 
aperture, the greater will be the blur on near 
objects when distant ones are focussed, or on distant 
ones when near ones are focussed. 

The fact that a lens is of the highest class and of 
high price does not affect these two facts in the 
least. A good deal of misunderstanding has been 
caused in the past ten years by the advertisements 
of a German firm of lens makers, who stated that 
their lens had great depth of focus. Any lens of 
their series had just the same depth as any other 
lens of the same focal length and aperture. 

Itis worth noting that a big-aperture lens when 
stopped down has advantages over a lens of less 
aperture. That is, an F/4.5 lens stopped down to 
F/8 1s better than a lens with а maximum aperture 
of F/8, the focal lengths being the same. Reference 
to the Notes of a fortnight ago will show why this 
is so—the illuminaticn over the plate will be more 
equal. 
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A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 

interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 

In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 

other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 

must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in our 

pages the same week. ADVICE, CRITICISM and INFOR- 

MATION will be freely given, and correspondents will 

1 expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full 

"m LN name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 

rd “21 > cation). All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 

to the Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 

PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked “ Query ” or “ Criticism " on the outside. 

Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 

Dishes,'etc.' tive, would agree as to detail. Enlarging 


т) Is there any objection to glass dishes? They 
seem rarely used. (2) In factorial development 
can a negative which is found to be under or 
over ex continue to be develo with 
an adjusted factor if the strength of the deve- 
loper bas been altered, or must judgment be 
used ? S. G. P. (Chelsea). 


(т) Their non use is probably in chief 
a matter of greater cost than earthen- 
ware, vulcanite, celluloid, papier-maché, 
or wood. Class also is more brittle, which 
would react on cost. On account of their 
being more readily cleaned, some 
careful workers do use glass dishes. (2) 
Your second question admits of more 
than one reading, but taking that which 
seems to be your intention, we advise 
your keeping to the same developer, and 
altering the time factor according to 
judgment. If the plate is obviously over- 
exposed, this tends to flatness in the nega- 
tive. In that case a little extra time in 
the developer would be advisable. Simi- 
larly under-exposed plates should not be 
developed to quite full factor time, unless 
a vigorous-contrast result is required. 


Lens. 
Would you be kind enough to tell if this lens is to 
be looked upon as reliable? It is named Clement 
and Gilmer, Paris; extra rapid aplanat, F/8 to 
F/4.5. I paid 4s. 6d. for it. Do ou think I was 
overcharged ? etc. H. P. (Plaistow). 
We do not profess to be able to estimate 
the value of second-hand apparatus, but 
4s. 6d. certainly does not seem exorbi- 
tant for a usable lens. We are not able 
to identify the letters which you mention. 
But by trying the pointer in various posi- 
tions you could easily find out for your- 
self what they signify in practice. 


Detail. 
Is there much loss of detail in a 3 plate print 
enlarged from c.d.v., as compared with a 
contact quarter print? Would any such 
difference be less or more than that between 
a print on gaslight and мүр from the 
same negative ? . S. (Shanagarry). 
It is not possible to answer definitely 
any of the several questions involved, 
because the data are íar too indefinite. 
For instance, you say enlarged from c.d.v. 
Does this mean from a c.d.v. negative, or 
copy of a print? In either case what 
degree of sharpness, etc? Again, one may 
have rough and smooth gaslight and also 
platinotype papers. Thus a matt surface 
gaslight and similar surfaced platinotype, 
both contact printed from the same nega- 


practically always means some loss of 
detail, but how much the loss is it is 
not easy to put into words without know- 
ing very fully all the conditions of the 
case. Roughly put, loss of detail varies 
with the size of the picture enlarged from 
the same negative, etc. But against that 
one has to take into account that we do 
not usually examine a large print at such 
close quarters as we do a small one, and 
so the loss of detail in the larger print 
тау not be noticeably greater than that 
of the smaller print. There is also 
always somc loss of detail in copying a 


paper print. 


Various Topics. 
(1) Does developing solution keep longer in 
the dark ? (2) What is best colour for paperin 
dark-room walls? 15 it better to disinfect it + 
J. S. (Ryhope). 
It is not at all necessary to keep 
developing solutions in the dark. (2) lf 
your dark-room light is safe you can put 
any coloured paper you fancy on the walls. 
A light paper is generally preferable. 
We do not catch the point of your ques- 
tion abont disinfecting. Perhaps you 
mean waterproofing the paper or walls. 
(3) We cannot make out what is the 
precise question you ask under No. 3. 
We will gladly do our best to help, if you 
will restate this part of your letter. 


Stops. 


What I wish to know is how to find the F value 
of stops, etc. A. E. (Swansea). 


Your query had been answered many 
times on this page, and as recently as 
in our issue for June 7 of this year, 
supplement, p. 3. 


Copying. 

Can a hand and stand fixed-focus camera be used 

for copying ? etc. H. V. M. (Leytonstone). 

As the camera is of the fixed-focus 
kind, the lens will only be in focus for 
objects at a considerable distance, com- 
pared with the lens-to-plate distance. 
For example, the former distance might 
be 20 feet, while the latter was 6 inches, 
so that the image would then be 1-40th 
the size of the object copied. Thus a 
poster on a hoarding might be repro- 
duced about postage-stamp size. But 
by shortening the focus of the fixed lens 
by the addition of a supplementary lens 
you could get nearer your original object, 
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and thus get a correspondingly larger 
copy. By thus reducing the focal length 
of the fixed lens to one-half its original 
value you could copy same size. 


Gum Bichromate. 

I have been working at this process for a year, but 
with indifferent results, etc. 
J. К. (Coalbrookdale). 

The specimens submitted are “‘ fair 
to middling,” as they say in the market. 
They show a tendency to loss of grada- 
tion at the lower end of the scale. This 
points to too much pigment on the coated 
paper, and also insufficient printing. 
Nearly everyone at first errs on the side 
of too much pigment. When the paper 
is coated. and dry, one should just be 
able to see the paper through it. When 
the gum is removed by development it 
will appear appreciably darker than 
before printing. Formulz for coating 
mixtures cannot give exact quantities. 
They are at best only rough guides, which 
have to be slightly modified to suit 
different papers. The tears or spots you 
mention very probably point to undis- 
solved particles of gum. Are you careful 
to strain or filter your gum solution 
before use? By the way, your gum 
solution is decidedly weak. One part 
gum and 3 parts water is more like the 
proportion generally used. You are also 
using far more bichromate than is neces- 


sary. 
Scratched Films. 
I enclose two films. The scratches were caused 
by the camera—always on the last exposure—the 
other five being without scratches, etc. 
H. J. J. (Tonbridge). 
The scratches give us the suggestion 
that they may be due to a loose screw 
or pin or something of that kind, which 
only comes into action when the last 
exposure is reached. The only thing we 
can suggest is that you should make a 
sham film of paper, and unwind it slowly, 
and examine the camera inside very 
carefully for loose screws, etc. The 
scratches on the back of the marine 
subject will probably not show on the 
print. As to the damaged sky on the 
film side, the only thing to be done is 
to work this out with water colour, which, 
we admit, is not likely to prove a very 
easy job in this instance. 
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An Array of Genius. 

Those who have good memories may recall the fact that 
once, in the peaceful past, there was an exhibition on the walls 
of the Camera Club of portraits of men of genius. To my friend 
Murchison belonged the idea and the execution, and both alike 
were excellent. The only possible criticism was to the effect 
that he would have done better to have executed the men of 
genius rather than their portraits. By so doing he would have 
equalled the distinction of that other Hector, the one of Troy. 
However that may be, for a passing month, in the temple of 
photography the men of genius stood shoulder to shoulder. 
It is true that they were limited to poets and editors, but then 
few other people are geniuses. Such an exhibition had only 
one danger, namely, that geniuses so diverse as that of the 
poet on the one hand and that of the editor on the other might 
fall out, and I understand that the club attendants set waste- 
paper baskets underneath the pictures night after night in order 
that these might serve as convenient depositaries for the results 
of any literary '' scraps.”’ 


The Motion of the Earth. 

One of the distinguished sitters who figured in this exhibi- 
tion (and this is why I recall the event) was afflicted with un- 
accountable nervousness when he came to have his portrait 
taken. He must have been one of the poets, I think, fof nervous- 
ness never characterises editors. Well, this particular sitter 
found himself unable to command stillness of head, body, or 
limb even for the fleeting instant required for the public exposure. 
He writhed himself until his figure resembled every letter of 
the alphabet in turn, Murchison's studio lens regarding him 
meanwhile with dismay. The aid of a photomicrographer 
who happened to be in the club-room, and who was accustomed 
to such subjects as the larva of the sprawler moth, was оп the 
point of being requisitioned, when the sitter finally locked himself 
up in a truly frightful position, in which every single part of 
his anatomy was in the place where it should not have been. 
Then from out of the contortions came a strained, cracked 
voice which said, “ Go ahead, Mr. Photographer, go ahead; 
if I move now it is due to the motion of the earth." 


Wobbling. 

I recollect the able photographer concerned telling me that 
story one lazy afternoon, and I put it away in a pigeon-hole 
of the mind, and forgot all about it. Out it popped again the 
other day, however, when I came across some extracts from 
the annual report of the Potsdam Observatory, for, be it noted, 
in spite of its terrestrial distractions, Germany continues to 
watch the stars in their courses, doubtless in order to see whether 
they are fighting against her. Now, this latest report from 
Potsdam shows that the earth is really and truly wobbling 
on its axis. I had often suspected lately that something of 
this sort was happening, and before very long, probably, it will 
become impossible to set up a stand camera on account of the 
vibrations. A wobbling motion is due to difficulty in maintain- 
ing balance, and we know quite well, apart altogether from the 
Potsdam astronomer, that the earth has had some trouble 
on that score just lately, as Potsdam itself could bear witness. 
This being the case, it is evident that the man of genius will 
find no relief for his spirit, for when he manages by coiling 
himself up to keep his own wobbling temporarily under restraint, 
the old earth will chip in and wobble him some more. 


Fuzziness Likely. 

One rather daunting reflection which arises out of this Potsdam 
report is the fact that the latter end of the spin of a top is charac- 
terised by rather frantic wobbling, and, by analogy, it seems 
possible that this wobbling earth of ours is near the end of its 
little spin. If it comes to a full stop, many little enterprises 
of ours, such as amateur photography, will also terminate, 
ia a note of exclamation, although, of course, much will depend 
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upon whereabouts the stop takes place, whether 
on the light or shadow side. The astronomi- 
cal director at Potsdam also announces that the 
North Pole of the earth is at present moving | 

outwards. This is not wholly bad news for the middle of summer, 
since it suggests a free supply of ice. But what with the axis 
of the earth on the wobble and the North Pole moving more and 
more outwards, it really seems as though things were bad, and 
that one may expect a revival of fuzziness at the autumn shows. 


The Guns did it. 


“ It must have been rather a thrilling moment when you 
made the exposures amongst gunfire," I said to а photographer 
who was, more or less, at the front in the early days of the 
war. '' We never made the exposure," was the reply. '' The 
guns always did it for us. We simply pointed our cameras 
where we wanted them, and waited for the next salvo. Тһе 
salvo came, and the thing was done. We never pressed any 
trigger, or squeezed any bulb. The guns did it. The concus- 
sion they made always gave the needful snap to the shutter. 
We couldn’t have made it, bless you! You have no idea what 
it is like—the sound of those guns. They go thundering on, 
and paralyse you. Your fingers become incapable of effort. 
Fortunately, however, the concussions themselves come to the 
help of your nerveless hand; they say, “ Allow me!” and do the 
trick for you. If they didn’t, you would have no war pictures 
for breakfast." This ‘‘ wery remarkable circumstance," as Sam 
Weller would call it, deserves to be put on record, and put on 
record it is accordingly—on this page. 


Troubles Awheel. 


When the leisurely pedestrian is inclined to grumble at the 
difficulties of his photography, he should reflect upon the accen- 
tuated form in which those difficulties await the cyclist. To 
begin with, it is not every camera that can be taken for a spin. 
It must be an instrument that will fold up into invisible 
nothingness. Its nervous system must not be too delicate to 
withstand friction, vibration, collision, and the shock of a burst- 
ing tyre. Then, where is he to put it? In his pocket? Well, 
he likes to cut it fine when he passes traction engines, and the 
extra space that may spell catastrophe is not so great as the 
space that is occupied in printing the word. And if he has it 
at the shoulder-strap, the thing is sure to work round to the 
front and come exactly into the place where it is least wanted. 
One man, indeed, keeps his camera in place by wearing it under 
his unbuttoned coat, and then the village children call him 
hunchback. Altogether, when medals are awarded, not simply 
upon the merits of a picture, but upon its merits plus the 
moral qualities involved in its taking, I think that the noble 
army of cyclist photographers will cut a fair pace on that track. 


A Swan Song. 

Dr. C. Atkin Swan has accepted the position of photographic 
instructor and adviser to the Expeditionary Royal Flying 
Corps. 

Good doctor, how your name invites 
To memories of days agone, 
Of hustles up the Dolomites, 
Encounters with the dusky knights 
Of deserts far from Albion ; 
And how we've squirmed, we lesser wights, 
As with a dauntless garrison) 
Of apparatus, and such sleights 
Of hand as only Swan 
Would dare attempt, you've imaged yon- 
der icicle on Rosa's heights, 
And in the stereopticon 
Enlarged it, and enlarged upon! 
Good luck to you on sterner flights, 
An Eagle, and а Swan, 
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А COTTAGE BY THE WAYSIDE. 
The original, a bromide print (8 х 6), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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‘We all delight to talk of what will happen after the 
war, as though, by such a manceuvre, the anguished 
months which lie between us and that con- 
summation could slip away the more 
quickly. The position of photography 
after the war, however, is a question of 
practical politics now from more than one point of view. 
How will the pursuit of photography be affected in view 
of the compulsion on every side towards retrenchment 
and economy? Will the world and his wife be able to 
afford the setting up of a camera? No doubt photo- 
graphy will be affected both for better and worse. Ten 
years ago it was commonly said that the motor-car had 
killed photography, meaning only that it had killed 
photography among the people who could afford motor- 
cars. Perhaps now, when the motor-car scale of living 
will be unattainable to many, a considerable proportion 
of them will return to more pedestrian interests and 
Ru such as those of the camera, finding these 

efitting not only their more limited purses, but also 
the humble and the contrite heart, which, Kipling says, 
should possess us when, far-called, the navies melt 
away. 


AFTER THE 
WAR. 


өө Q 


. Whatever the ultimate position of photography, 
there can be little doubt that there will be a great 
revival of camera work immediately 
THE COMING after the war. As soon as military 
BOOM. restrictions no longer operate, those 
who have cameras will, with one accord, 
set them to work upon the souvenirs and scars of war. 
It will be some time after peace is declared before the 
landscape returns to its normal appearance, and there 
will be a natural desire to make records, if only for 
the sake of the next generation, of the world as the 
war left it. A large number of workers will, doubtless, 
flock to the stricken fields of France, while Belgium, 
always the most accessible part of the Continent for 
British people, will have a new attraction. Photography 
may expect a great boom with the coming of peace, 
and for such a boom the photographic trade should 
prepare itself as far as possible. Germany will hardly 
recover in this generation from the staggering blow 
which has been dealt to her photographic markets, but 
it is more than likely, as the Westminster Gazette points 
out, that the market may pass over to America. 
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From the number and quality of the entries received 
for the seventh Colonial Competition held by THE A. P. 
AND P. N., it is evident that 
“THE A. P," COLONIAL our friends in many parts of 
COMPETITION, 1915. the Empire are endeavouring 
| to maintain their interest in 
pictorial photography, in spite of prevailing conditions. 
This is especially the case in Australia, and the award 
of one of the Editor's pictures, affered for the best col- 
lective exhibit sent by an overseas society, is again won 
by the Pictorial Photographic Workers' Society of Mel- 
bourne, whose collection of prints reaches a very high 
standard of merit. The exhibit sent by the Winnipeg 
Camera Club, however, is so excellent, and runs the 
Melbourne collection so close, that we have decided to 
award a second picture to the Canadian society. The 
awards made to individual competitors are as follows : 
*4. P." Silver Plaques: J. Williams (Melbourne), A. 
Wilkinson (South Australia), Chas. Маспатага 
(Ontario), J. Н. Coatsworth (Egypt). “А. P." Bronze 
Plaques: F. Dutton (Melbourne), C. Phelps (Trinidad), 
C. J. Merfield (Melbourne), F. E. Hodges (Shanghai), 
O. H. Coulson (Melbourne), A. E. Hearn (Winnipeg), 
A. Reed (Winnipeg), I. R. Elliott (Tasmania), T. S. 
Moodie (South Africa), Rowe Lewis (Winnipeg). 
“A. P.” Certificates: W. Howieson (Melbourne), Н. 
Stainton (Winnipeg), Jeffery Scherek (Australia), E. W. 
Stoney (South India), A. B. Hurst (New Zealand), W. 
L. F. Baldwin (New South Wales), C. P. Hemphill 
(Cape Town), D. A. Baird (Melbourne), Chas. J. Sey- 
mour (Australia), J. E. Bush (Cape Town), F. W. 
Thompson (Winnipeg), H. E. Kennedy (Melbourne), 
W. W. Elliott (Melbourne). An Exhibition of the prize- 
winning and other prints will be opened at the A. P. 
Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, W.C., on Monday next, 
July 26, and we hope that all our readers who are in 
town during August will endeavour to call and see this 
interesting collection of pictorial work. ‘Many of the 
subjects shown are typical of the various parts of the 
world from which they come, and indicate that the 
producers have been quick to realise and turn to good 
account the opportunities for picture-making presented 
by their particular environment. Reproductions of some 
of the pictures will appear in forthcoming issues, 
together with a critical article by Mr. Antony Guest. 


o 9 8 
We have a good deal of sympathy with some of the 
protests levelled against the restrictions on outdoor 
photography, but we are scarcely in accord 
A GAME OF with the complaint of the press photo- 
BOWLS. grapher who writes to the papers to say 
that he has to get a military permit to 
photograph a game of bowls at Folkestone. Let him 
imagine that he is photographing Sir Francis Drake 
finishing that historic game of bowls on Plymouth Hoe, 
with the Armada at the Lizard. If he introduces a little 
historical perspective, the military permit comes in 
admirably with the fitness of things. It is a pity that 
there were no cameras to photograph Drake on that 
occasion. A very popular picture of the scene was 
painted three hundred years afterwards; but in this 
picture a figure was shown pointing to the Armada 
in the distance, when, as a fact, the Lizard is more than 
fifty miles from the Hoe, and the line of sight is 
effectually stopped by Penlee Point. The photographer, 
however, could hardly have taken such liberties with his 
subject, unless, of course, he stooped to combination 
printing. 
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y One of the 
9 most difficult 
and yet impor- 
2с tant lessons 
which every photo- 
grapher has to go 
on learning always is 
SENS the separation of 
àw;- colour from light and 
shade. There are many camera 
workers who can produce excel- 
lent technical work, but who 
only produce pictures by chance or luck, 
because they have not learned to recog- 
nise the all-important fact that in our 
monochrome prints we rely chiefly, 
almost entirely, on light-and-shade con- 
trasts, while practically all subjects in 
Nature appeal to the eye partly by 
colour and partly by light and shade. 

Again, disappointment is frequently experienced 
by the photographer who is attracted by reflection 
images in calm water, and endeavours to record them 
by means of the camera. In Nature these reflection— 
sometimes miscalled “shadow ”--рісіпгев are often 
quite charming to the eye by reason of the delicate sub- 
duing of the colours of the reflected image. But in our 
ordinary monochrome print this colour charm is not 
only absent but is seldom even hinted at. It is a case 
of “Hamlet” with the Prince of Denmark left out of 
the play. The sooner the worker gives this subject his 
careful and constant attention, the sooner he will start 
on the picture-making road. 

" But what about ortho. plates, and so on?” asks the 
reader. “По they not compensate for all that kind of 
thing? " Here lies a stumblingblock which hitherto has 
tripped up nearly every photographer, young and old. 
Using an ordinary plate and photographing blue and 
yellow flowers, our blues come white, and yellows 
nearly black in the print, which, of course, is a false 
caricature of Nature. Ап orthochromatic plate and 
colour filter puts these matters near the truth by giving 
us the yellows lighter than the blues. A panchromatic 
plate goes a step further, and gives us better rendering 
of the reds. For all of which aids we are truly grateful. 
But the intelligent photographer, like Oliver Twist, 
wants '' more "! 

Colours appeal to us in two different ways: they 
have light-and-shade-contrast qualities, which the 
colour-sensitive plate puts right; but beyond this there 
remain colour contrasts. For example, suppose we 
have red poppies against a quiet green background of 
grass, etc. Now, by way of example, let us suppose 
that the light-and-shade value of these particular reds 
and greens is equal. The panchromatic plates, there- 
fore, ought to give both as of the same light-and-shade 
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THE LURE OF COLOUR. 


value—say midway between black and white, by way 
of example. In our resulting print the red flowers would 
practically vanish out of notice, and the whole scene be 
one uniform half-way tone. But to the eye the colour 
contrast between the red and the green is most pro- 
nounced, each enforcing the other, being comple- 
mentary. To the average observer, in a fairly good 
light the red will be more telling, more assertive, than 
the equally luminous green. Consequently most 
artists, if translating this into black and white, would 
make the green grass somewhat darker and the red 
flowers decidedly lighter than the half-way tone, which, 
according to strictly scientific luminosity translation, 
each should have. 

The astute reader will, doubtless, have already 
grasped the main point, viz., that when viewing a sub- 
ject in Nature with the eye, we are to ask ourselves how 
much of this subject’s attraction is due to light-and- 
shade contrast, which our colour-correct plates will 
look after for us, and how much to colour contrast, 
which will probably be chiefly conspicuous by its 
absence. 

Colour snd Size. 

There is an interesting relationship between the 
colour of an object and its image size which is often 
overlooked. Yet it must be a matter of almost uni- 
versal knowledge and experience among photographers 
to have noticed how much brighter the colours of 
Nature appear on the ground glass or finder. The 
small-scale image picture seems to concentrate and 
purify, as it were, each colour, so that the different 
colours accentuate each other by contrast effect. On 
this point, it may suffice to remind the reader of what 
has already been said on colour contrast, with the warn- 
ing against being misled as to how much of the 
attractiveness of the focussing screen or finder picture 
is due to light and shade and how much to colour 
brightness and colour contrast. Do not forget that, 
with most finders, at any rate, the scale of the picture 
is smaller than that of the corresponding negative, and 
that both colour as well as light and shade are corre- 
spondingly accentuated by the smallness of scale. Also 
it is to be noted that contrasts of colour effects vary 
appreciably according to the strength of light in which 
they are viewed. (This is sometimes referred to as the 
Purkinje effect.) 
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HERE are probably a good many expert photographers 
who do not realise the advantages of the ten-shilling 
camera, and a good many beginners possessed of this type of 
camera who do not realise its possibilities. 
For certain classes of work, under certain conditions, there 


Caution and Confidence. 


is nothing to beat the Brownie, and the similar cameras of 


other makers. I venture to think that with no expensive 
reflex would better results have been obtained of the subjects 
which illustrate this article. The pose has been caught at the 


. efficiency. 
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moment desired. Everything necessary is sufficiently '' sharp,” 
whilst there is a pleasant softening in the distance which is 
pictoriallv helpful, and the negatives will easily bear enlarge- 
ment from 3} by 24 up to 8} by 6} or ro by 8. 

The advantages of this type of camera are lightness and 
Compare the weight of a Brownie with that of a 
reflex or ordinary type of folding camera. Brownie 15 oz., 
reflex 41 lb., folding camera 2 to 4 lb. By efficiency I mean that, 
given the right kind of subject, failure is impossible. In work 
upon small groups of figures there is no need to think will the 
focus be correct ? Everything beyond about five feet is in 
focus. I have snapped people in the stern of a small rowing 
boat from towards the bows, and obtained a result in perfect 
focus. Nor is there need to worry about exposure, for the 
shutter speed and speed of film are so adjusted that the exposure 
is always about correct for the conditions under which the 
camera should be used. 

The onlv factor which has to be studied is the amount of 
light. Sunshine is almost essential. Failures come when the 
weather is dull. But in the summer months, between the hours 
of 9.30 a.m. and 3.30 p.m., with the sun shining, one can snap 
the shutter and expect a good result. Again, subjects in very 
heavy shadow under trees should be avoided. Work in good 
light, and avoid very heavy near shadows, and everything will go 


“ What's the Catch? ” 


smoothly. For subjects of the kind illustrated I find the Brownie 
type much to be preferred to a camera of the hand or stand 
pattern costing twelve times as much ; though, of course, the latter 
has distinct advantages for work of a more serious character. 


— —— o — — — 
PHOTO-SURVEYING IN “GERMAN” SOUTH-WEST AFRICA. 


4 ERMAN ” SOUTH-WEST AFRICA, which, after General 

Botha's triumph the other day, is now only a term of 
history, and will henceforth be known by a different appellation, 
was the subject a year or two ago of an interesting proposal 
for aerial photo-surveying on an immense scale. Ап Austrian 
scientist, Dr. Scheimpflug, of Vienna, has devoted himself to 
aerial photography with great zeal, and more particularlv 
to the making of geographical charts from photographs taken 
on dirigible balloons. One ingenious method associated with 
his name makes it possible to correct the necessary distortion 
which results from photographing points of elevation, such as 
buildings, from aerial craft, and the “ photoperspectograph,”’ 
as it 1s called, is a very useful instrument, based on the optical 
principles of oblique transformation which Scheimpflug has 
discovered. Тһе method, however, is too technical to describe 
within a small space, and for the moment we are only concerned 
with Scheimpflug's estimate for the survey of the territory 
of ‘‘ German ” South-West Africa. 

To undertake the mighty task of the photopographical survey 
of this tract of country, which is larger than the German Empire 
in Europe, Scheimpflug's idea was to have two dirigibles working 
at an average height of three thousand feet for five hours а day. 
The total cost of making a photographic map of South-West 


Africa to a scale of 1:10,000 would be close upon (2,000,092, 
or {4 or more per square inile, and the time required for the 
operation would be thirteen years. The process might be 
expedited by working at an average height of six thousand feet 
for ten hours per day, the scale in this case being І:20,000, 
and the cost only one-third of the former, while the time would 
be reduced to 34 years. 

By the methods of surveving ordinarily in vogue, the scale 
being 1:25,000, the cost of such an enterprise is reckoned at 
ten or twelve millions, and the time, if twenty triangulators 
and one hundred topographers are at work simultaneously, 
at 150 to 170 years. ‘Therefore, formidable as is the cost of 
aerial photographic surveving, it represents a considerable 
saving upon the old method. Тһе speed of operations can be 
still further increased if roll films are used instead of glass plates, 
although the films require to be used with very strict precautions 
if they are to furnish the same exactness in measurement as 
the records on glass. The gain, however, from the point of 
weight, bulk, and fragility, is no small one. 

Whether this photo-survey of ‘‘German”’ South-West Africa 
was ever actually begun or not, we do not know, but if it was, 
it appears rather improbable that it will be completed, either in 
three and a half or thirteen years’ time, under Viennese direction. 
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HERE are always at least two sides to every question, 
two or more ways of considering every problem—at 
any rate, in pictorial art; and often enough some 

two of these may be diametrically opposed. What then 
is the student beginner to do when А. and B. advise pre- 
cisely opposite courses ? He will be wise in hearing both 
sides. For he may depend upon it that neither side con- 
tains all the virtues of the situation. 

Many years ago a very old and ripe scholar said to me, 
“ You may find good everywhere, but perfection nowhere.’ 
We might then say every artist can teach us something, 
but no one can tell us everything. 

All this is but “ laying the cloth" for a brief talk” on a 
certain quite small but not insignificant lesson on art 
study. Doubtless the reader has met with the terms 
°“ linear. analysis ” and “ leading lines," but is not quite 
clear in his mind as to what they mean or what purpose 
they serve. 

Here is a quite ordinary photograph of a bit of rural 


English scenery, showing us an old-fashioned thatched 
flour mill and a tree or two.  ' That's just about all it 
is," says the reader. Well, now suppose we invite him to 
make quite a rough sketch of the print, and to limit him- 
self to, say, a score or fiftv or even a hundred touches or 
lines with his pencil on the paper. Naturally he would 
begin with the more or less straight and primarily notice- 
able lines of the building, e.g., the roof line, edge of thatch, 
vertical lines, etc. Next he would—using his allowance 
of lines sparingly—add a few details suggesting windows, 
doors, etc. The house so drawn would as yet appear to be 
standing nowhere, or '' mid earth and heaven's unbounded 
realm,” so he adds a touch or two suggesting true outline. 
The foreground is still blank, so finally he adds a few lines 
to suggest the cart ruts. 

Now notice that these cart-rut lines are felt to be neces- 
sary, although the building may be strongly drawn; though 
they were noticed or put in the sketch last of all, yet they 
"vere essential to this scene. Until something of this kind 
was introduced one felt that there was lacking “а way 
into the picture." | 

I think we may take it that our friend's sketch would 
probably be something like that herewith shown (fig. 1 
being the original print, fig. 2 the rough and rapid outline 
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sketch.) What has he taught us? Feeling himself 
limited to a certain number of touches, naturally he began 
with those that first caught his eye, and which he regarded 
as essential. Thcse put in, and having some touches still 
іп stock—so to speak—his mind then considered what 
came next in importance, and so on. But it was not until 
he realised that only a few more touches were permissible 
that he felt the absolute necessity ot those lines which led 
his eye from the immediate foreground into the middle 
distance. 

Hence we learn that in this case at any rate certain 
lines strike the eye—enyage the attention, if you so prefer 
it expressed—in a certain order. So we might for a moment 
think of them as the first, second, third, etc., group ot 
lines. If we carefully watch a beginner sketching a print 
in this way we may notice that usually his eye is first 
caught by the sharp-cut definite lines emphasised by 
vigorous light and shade contrast—as those of the dark 
roof line, chimney stack against the light sky, or of the 
edges of the dark thatch against the wall boards—while 
the less sharply drawn lines—those indefinite vignetted 
effects in the foreground—are drawn last of all. 

But if a practised artist were sketching this subject he 
probablv would lightly indicate the position of the building 
first of all, and then add the lines leading up to it; i.e., he 
would see and appreciate things in an order difterent from 
that of the beginner. Тһе moral is that the lines which 
catch the untrained eve first are not necessarily the most 
important. But at the same time one must remember 
that those lines which do first get the attention of the 
untrained student probably will also catch the eyes of his 
friends. 

Lines of Varying Importance. 

The next point is that the eye tends to follow lines, and 
that the more distinctly defined or the more regular in 
form the more readily the eve follows them. For instance, 
the practically straight well-contrasted roof line LM is 
more easily followed than the less formal roof line MN, 
which is modulated by tree outline form. This latter is, 
nevertheless, more readily followed than the broken line 
of tree foliage KL. But this again is more quickly appre- 
hended than the sweeping yet soft-edged lines BA, CA, 
DA, etc., all converging towards A. 

The point I want to bring home is that there is a differ- 
ence between what we may call the noticeability of a line 
and its pictorial importance. In one sense we might call 
the former eye lines and the latter m:nd lines; but this 
distinction is not needful and might easily become mis- 
leading. 

The next point is that the eye seems to be able to see 
two or more lines at once, when they are fairly near and 
parallel, or converging at a small angle. Thus the eye can 
simultaneously apprehend the approximately parallel 
lines NM, QP, or the group of curved converging lines BA, 
CA, etc., all converging towards A. 

Now, although we have just spoken of these AB, AC, 
AD, etc., as lines, yet a glance at fig. 1 will show these аге 
not lines in the ordinary sense of the word. They are 


rather to be termed linear indications or streaks of light | 


and shade. There is little if anything which can be traced 
as a sharply defined contour here. And yet we find that 
the eye follows along these vaguely defined light and shade 
streaks just as it does along the sharply defined or con- 
trasted lines. 

If we cover up alternately the upper and lower half of 
fig. т we may then see how important are these vague and 
converging curved foreground lines of the cart ruts, etc. 

By this time probably the reader will have got a good 
general idea as to what is meant by linear analysis or the 
leading lines of a picture. But naturally he asks, what is 
the use of it all ? Where does it come into picture making ? 

This is an example of the saying that '' one can ask a 
question in less than a minute which may take more than 
A lifetime to answer.' Space only permits of one or two 
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quite general replies, which bv no means exhaust the 
reply part of the matter. If vou ask a man to look into 
an empty box he feels “sold ” and probably annoyed ; 
һе resents being '' had.” 

If in a picture you contrive to have one or more lines 
which forcefully lead the spectator's eve to a certain 
point or region where there is really nothing to interest, 
then he too feels sold and annoyed. Not improbably he 
dubs your picture '' rotten," or something of that kind. 

Again, if you give a man a complicated account, or 
mixed up instructions, he gets impatient, and says, can't 
vou talk sense, can't you say what you mean in a straight- 
forward way without mixing up things in a hopeless 
muddle ? 

If in your picture vou show him a tangle of lines his 
eye gets annoved. Ав soon as it follows one line a little 
way it 15 switched off into some other direction, and then 
jumped off again in sonie other way. The eye can be 
muddled much in the same way that the ear is by a lot 
of inharmonious sounds. These are but two of the manv 
possible pitfalls as regards faulty arrangement of the lines 
of а picture. 

Concentration of Interest. 

Now for a word or two on the other side of the slate. 
If we take any ordinary leaf, an oak tree or a daisv, and 
notice the lines of the ribs of the leaf, we shall surelv 
perceive a certain beautiful yet subtle plan or harmony 
which seems to connect all these lines into some one іп- 
visible design. There is, of course, an easily seen sugges- 
tion of radiation and of general balance without formal 
svmmetry. But there is also something which defies 
description behind all this. So in a good picture, as in 
most attractive scenes in nature, there is a ‘‘ something ” 
which suggests harmony, unity of effect among the lines 
which one by one reveal themselves to the observant eye. 

Then again, in natural scenery often there are accidentals 
of construction, incidents of arrangement which we should 
like to see somewhat differently arranged. Ву a change 
of viewpoint sometimes this can be done. Thus in the 
accompanying diagram the various converging lines BÀ, 
CA, DA, HA all lead our attention to A, where we notice 
a splash of sunshine on the ground and on the end of the 
building. This highest-light note is interesting, and also 
important, but our ever-present yet often sub-conscious 
interest in the human element carries us rather towards 
the more obvious dwelling-house part of the scene, round 
about the open door at S. Had it been possible it would 
have been better to have converged the attention towards 
5 rather than А, or to have carried interest on from А to S 
in a simple and easy manner. 1+ is of interest to note in 
passing that the chimney stack at M, the water-shoot 
MP, the sloping lines of the dormer window, the several 
roof lines KP, OP, etc., all helpin gathering up our attention 
d about the door of this quaint old water-driven flour 
mill. 

By this time I hope the reader has recognised the fol- 
lowing points, viz., that the linear analysis of a picture 
may show one what to avoid, and why this is done; also 
it may show how the lines of a picture may be made to 
help in the general effect. Of course, it will not serve as 
a universal warning against every fault, nor will it invari- 
ably result in a pleasing picture. It is unquestionably 


‚ опе way in which picture making may quite usefully and 


helpfully be studied. But one must remember it is only 
one way of seeing things. Tgnorant people scoff at the 
idea of a portrait or figure painter studying human anatomy. 
But centuries of experience have taught painters that such 
knowledge is valuable. А painter having knowledge of 
the bony skeleton, for instance, is not likely to represent 
a limb in a position that a surgeon would at once 
diagnose as a case of dislocation.  Pictorial linear analvsis 
shows us something of the anatomy of our landscape and 
other subjects. This knowledge used with judgment cannot 
fail to be vastly helpful. 
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SESSA. ALAC 
SOME NECESSARY CALCULATIONS 


Special te "The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News.” 


HOTOGRAPHERS as a class are, I am afraid, rather 
frightened of figures, and for any work they may 
undertake under unusual conditions are very apt to 

guess at the various factors determining the exposure, or 
trust to published calculations which are frequently not 
available when required. 

In the first place, it is absolutely necessary to know the 
focal length of the lens used, and while for many types it 
is sufficiently accurate to focus for infinity and measure 
from diaphragm to plate, for such lenses ast he Cooke and 
the Aldis, in which the nodal point is some distance in 
front of the lens, this method is useless; in all cases it is 
safer not to trust to the diaphragm being in the nodal 
plane, and to work it out thus : 


To Find the Focal Length of a Lens. 

Focus the camera carefully for copying full size, measure 
the distance between the focussing screen and the copy, 
and divide by four. There is another method which can 
be used on a camera lacking sufficient extension for copying 
full size, which is as follows: Make two marks on the 
focussing screen (say 6 in. apart оп а half-plate screen), 
place the camera on a piece of paper, which is pinned to a 
table, and focus any small object тоо ft. or more away— 
the top of a telegraph pole or lamp post, or one side of a 
distant chimney will do—now rotate the camera until the 
selected object just touches one of the marks on the screen 
and, holding the camera steady, mark along one side o 


D 


G D 


F C 


the baseboard with a pencil; now again rotate the camera 
until the object exactly touches the other mark, and again 
rule a line along the same side of the baseboard ; remove 
the camera, and continue these lines to form an angle, as 
A BC (see fig.); bisect this angle by the line AD, next move 
a rule along this line AD, carefully keeping it at right 
angles, until the width of the outer lines exactly equals 
the width apart of the two marks on the focussing screen, 
as EF, cutting AD at G. The distance form A to G is the 
focal length of the lens. 


TotWork Out the Angle of a Certain Lens оп a Certain Plate. 

Follow the above instructions, but instead of making 
two marks on the focussing screen, use the two sides of 
the screen itself. The angle ABC is the angle of the lens 
on. this size plate. 

То Determine what Camera Extension is required to 
Obtain a Given Enlargement, the Focal Length of the 
Lens being Known. 

. Multiply the magnification by the focal length, and add 
one focal length. For example, enlarge a quarter-plate 

to 16 in. (four diameters) with а 6 in. lens. 
(4 x 6) +6=30=camera extension. 


. enlarged plus one. 
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Knowing the Maximum Camera Extension and Wanting a 
Certain Eniargement, what Focal Length Lens to Use. 
Divide the camera extension by the number of diameters 
Example, using the same figures as 
above : 
30+ (4+1) =6= focal length of lens required. 
Knowing the Maximum Camera Extension and also the 
Focal Length of Lens, what is the Maximum Enlargement 
Possible ? 

Divide camera extension by focal length of lens, and 

deduct one. Example, same data again: 
(30+6)-—1=4=number of diameters enlarged. 

To Work out the Effective Aperture Ratio of a Lens at 

any Distance from the Plate. 

I suppose that nearly all the readers know that the 
actual diaphragm values engraved on the lens mount refer 
only to the working of the lens when focussed at “ infinity,” 
a condition that never obtains when copying or enlarging ; 
also that when copying full size each stop is exactly half its 
numerical value, hence one-quarter its area, requiring four 
times the exposure; it therefore follows that for any 
reduction, F/16, for instance, may be any actual ratio 
between F/32 and F/16, rendering the exposure a matter 
of pure guesswork if the aperture is not worked out. With 
the majority of lenses it is sufficiently accurate for prac- 
tical purposes to measure the diameter of the stop to be 
used, and to divide the distance from stop to plate to give 
the actual ratio; for example, size of stop is $ in. across, 
camera extension is IO in. IO іп.+{ in.=F/20=actual 
aperture ratio. If it is desired to use a certain ratio (say, 
F/20, as above) divide the extension by the ratio (Io in. + 
20-4 in.), which gives the actual diameter of stop to be 
used. 

There are, however, exceptions to this, the before- 
mentioned anastigmats of the Cooke and Aldis type not 
being amenable to this treatment; also in all doublet 
lenses the actual size of the diaphragm opening is rather 
smaller than the mathematical figures show it to be, owing 
to the magnifying action of the front combination. In 
such cases it is really a very simple matter to determine 
the exact ratio. First decide what stop is required—let 
us say F/44—now measure the diameter of F/22 as engraved 
on the lens mount; this represents the effective aperture 
of F/44 when copying full size. Next focus the camera 
for full size, and measure the distance between two points, 
one on the camera front, and one on the back; make a 
note of this distance. Now adjust for the reduction re- 
quired, and again measure the distance between the same 
two points; the rest is simple proportion. 

Let А equal the effective size of stop for full size 
(let us suppose F/44 is just 4 in.—the actual diameter of 
F/22 as given on lens mount). 

Let B equal the distance between the two points, 
when the camera is adjusted for full size copying, say 
20 in. 

Let C equal the distance between the same two 
points when the necessary adjustments for reduction have 
been made, say 14 in. 


Then exc equals the effective aperture of F/44 for the 


desired reduction, the actual working out being, of course, 
as follows: ($ in. +20 in.) X 14-7355 x Y= In. =F/44. 
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HANGING 
PRINTS TO 
DRY. 


T is often convenient to 
dry a large number of 
prints at the same time, and 
an arrangement of lines like 
that about to be described 


will be found to facilitate the work of drying. and to occupy а. 


minimum of space. 
The drying lines are stretched between any two convenient 
walls in workroom or bathroom, at a height sufficient to avoid 
inconvenience even when the prints are in position. Two pieces 
of wood are prepared, 12 by 1j by # in. (pine is most suit- 
able), each containing two holes, 14 in. from the ends, large 
enough to receive 2 in. brass screws. These pieces are screwed 
to opposite walls, and at 45 deg. to the horizontal. Screws 
hold in lime walls very much better than nails, especially when, 
as in the present case, there is an outward pull; but holes of 
small diameter, and of length at least equal to that of the screws, 
must be bored in the lime, or the screws will not draw tightly. 
Next place three screw hooks in each piece, one in the centre 


and опе at each end, to carry the three lines. Тһе length of 
wood pieces may be increased at the rate of 6 in. for every addi- 
tional line. Fig. 1 shows the general arrangement. 

A drying line composed of a single stretched string is a con- 
tinual annoyance, for the least touch produces vibration sufh- 
cient to make the prints jump off. To obviate this, let each line 
consist of five or six tightly stretched strings. 

For hanging prints nothing is better than large brass pins, 
bent with pliers, as shown in fig. 2. In hanging, 
proceed thus :—Use the top line first, and fill the 
other lines in order downwards. The inclination of 
the pieces of wood ensures that lines already filled 
are in no danger of being disturbed. 

It qnly remains to describe the method of hang- 
ing. Pass the point of a bent pin through the 
corner of each small print (but hang enlargements 
by two corners). In hanging the first print, place 
the hooked pin-head over all the strings of the 
particular line in use ; place the hook of the second 
print over one string, that of the next over two 2 2 
strings, that of the following over three, and so оп, g. 
varying the number of strings used each time. 

Aíter a little practice the method can be carried out just as 
mechanically as using a single-string line. 

It will be found that it is impossible for the prints to jump 
off by vibration, even if there is considerable movement of the 
line. F. S. B. 
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PRACTICAL PARS FROM ALL SOURCES. 


MENDING A LEAKY WASHING TANK.—At first glance the need 
for stopping a leak in a washing tank is not obvious, as one 
imagines such an article to stand on a sink to be supplied with 
an inlet current of water much greater in volume than that lost 
by leakage. But suppose the supply stream, for any reason, 
is stopped—e.g. the water cut off in the main temporarily— 
we may return to our trusted washer and find it empty, all but, 
say, an inch or so of water standing at the bottom of the tank, 
and the negatives part dry and part wet, resulting in lines which 
refuse to vanish ever after. То be able to use а soldering iron 
or blow-pipe is a proper part of an up-to-date photographer's 
craft. But failing that, it may be useful to know that frequently 
one can mend a leak in a washing tank, developing dish, etc.. 
or other vessel that is only used for cold fluids, with th» aid of 
a bit of marine glue. This is melted without actually burning 
by heat, as one uses sealing wax, and dropped on the affected 
part; itis then worked into a hole or crack, for instance, with 
the aid of a stout knitting needle or old knife blade made hot 
in а gas or candle flame. 

% % % е * 


A GOOD MANY breakages are caused by the careless use of 
hot water in making up solutions. When you pour very hot 
water into an ordinary graduated glass measure you are almost 
certain to have a smash, unless you take the precaution to 
warm the measure before doing so. Glass measures have a 
tendency to break on account of the uneven thickness of the 
glass, and because the engraving on them cuts up their surfaces 
into a series of starting points for cracks. When hot liquids 
have to be poured into a bottle, there is less likelihood of a 
breakage if the outside of the bottle is rinsed over with warm 
water first. Itis also a good plan to pour in the liquid through 
a funnel, so that it will go straight to the bottom, instead of 
running down one side of the bottle. The funnel will not break 
if it is rinsed with warm water first. The thinnest possible 
glass should be used for hot liquids. Thick glass is almost 
sure to break, because the inside expands with the heat before 
the warmth has had time to get to the outside to make that 
expand also. А few earthenware jugs should be kept for use 
with hot water, as earthenware is much less liable to break than 
glass. The jugs, however, should be white, so that their cleanli- 
ness, or otherwise, can be seen at a glance.—The Professional 
Photographer. 

* * % % % 

LEAKY SLIDES.—Dark slides, when not in use, should always 
be kept in а warm corner. Never, on any account, should they 
be left in the dark-room, where they will draw damp and work 
quite stiffly. Dark slides which are open a little and leak at 
the corners, should be carefully drawn apart at those places, 
a little thin glue applied, and pressed well home again. Small 
cracks can be filled up by rubbing with '' cobblers’ black ball.” 
A small brad driven through each side of each jointed corner 
will keep them from opening up. Any ordinary brad is too 
thick and clumsy ; an ordinary household pin is the very thing. 
Nip off the required length with a pair of pliers, make a small 
hole with a large needle, and hammer the pins gently straight 
home. This will never crack the wood, and is not the least bit 
noticeable.— Te Photographic Journal of America. 


* * * % * 


“ PHOTOGRAPHY,” says Tyrwhitt, in his Handbook of Pictoria} 
Art, “ has done great things for the study of instantaneous 
action, especially that of clouds and waves, and much knowledge 
of form may be acquired by its means." If one compares а 
number of paintings of sea-waves produced, say, fifty years ago 
with a similar number of those produced during thelast decade, 
one can hardly fail to notice how the moderns have advanced 
in suggesting movement, whereas the earlier sea-pieces nearly 
always give one a notion of motionless ice rather than moving 
water. 
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“WHY WASN'T I BORN A BOY?" BY MISS EDITH AFRIAT. 
The original, a bromide print (5{ х 81), was awarded a Prize іп the Weekly Competition. 
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A NILE TRADING BOAT. BY DONALD McLEISH. 
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THE SPHINX. 


BY 
ALEX. KEIGHLEY. 
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THE BRIDE. BY J. MITCHELL ELLIOTT. 
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READERS VIEWS 


Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
? Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
- expressed by correspondents. 


THE IDEAL SIZE. 


SIR, —I read with much interest Mr. C. Horace Clarke's letter 
in THE A. P. AND Р. N. of June 21, 1915, p. 505, upon the above 
important subject, and respecting the reflex camera he invented 
some time ago for plates 3} by 3} inches. And so far as I can 
judge from his brief description of it, I think that it would have 
been one of the best and most efficient cameras of its kind ever 
introduced, and as he says, it could have been made to sell at 
a moderate price. I should estimate its probable retail price 
at something near {6 6s., with an К.К. lens working at F/8, а 
focal-plane shutter, a rising front, and, say, three double dark 
slides. The rising front will often be found very useful. Of 
course, if lenses working at a larger aperture than F/8 were 
required, and more double dark slides, etc., they could be sup- 
plied at extra cost. With regard to his order for twelve double 
dark slides for plates 3} by 3} in. being refused, I cannot under- 
stand. And his being unable to get any manufacturer to put 
his reflex camera upon the English market must have been a 
great disappointment to him. For I have been led to assume 
from certain statements I have seen made in some photographic 
catalogues a few years ago, and my own observation, that some 
manufacturer would have been only too pleased at the chance 
to introduce a reflex camera for another size of plate, especially 
as it could have been sold cheaper than any other camera of its 
kind. I believe that it would have been sold in very large 
numbers if it had been introduced, because during the last 
few years the great advantages of the reflex camera for certain 
kinds of work have been so much appreciated by all experienced 
photographers, but their high price has prevented thcir more 
general use (except by the rich man or woman) to a very great 
extent. But it is not too late even now for some enterprising 
British or American manufacturers to place the above camera 
(or a similar camera) upon the English market before the war 
is over, and if the English manufacturers are ever going to 
capture any of Germany's trade they should begin to do so at 
once, and not let good chances like the above appears to have 
been slip through their fingers. With regard to the dark slides 
for plates 3] by 3] in., or any other size not kept in stock by 
the dealers, and that manufacturers will not make to order, I 
would advise any reader of this letter to do what I would have 
done (or tried to do) under similar circumstances, which is as 
follows :—First show a local cabinet-maker (one you know 
personally would be the best) the kind of single or double dark 
slides you want him to make for you, and ask him if he will do 
so; if he will, but has not undertaken a similar job before, it 
will save him a lot of time and trouble, and will also save you 
some money too probably,if you arrange with him to buy the 
dark slide mahogany grooving, and the focussing screen rebated 
wood, all ready for use; it is sold at about 4d. to 6d. per foot 
by at least two firms in England, one is Messrs. Mason and Son, 
75, Easy Road, Leeds. By this means it will be almost as easy 
for him, or anyone else, to make single or double dark slides 
as it is to make some simple kinds of picture frames. Indeed, 
I could make them myself, although I am not a cabinet-maker, 
but I have the necessary tools and know how to use them. With 
regard to the wooden dark-slide shutters, which are far from 
easy to make properly, they can be bought ready for use, also 
the spring metal divisions, and any brass buttons and other 
fittings for single or double dark slides. If the photographer 
has the tools, and knows how to use them, and has the necessary 
time, he can make the slides himself. I should use sheet zinc 
or other metal for the shutters of the dark slides, but even good 
hard millboard does very well for the shutters, if they are used 
carefully. 

I cosisider the full-size direct-vision wire finder recommended 
by J. E. on p. 505 of THE A. P. лмр Р. N., to be a very good 
one, but I intend to try one I thought of a long time ago, which 
I think will be an improvement upon the above finder, viz., a 
sheet of rather thick blue-tinted transparent celluloid of suitable 
size, or a sheet of blue tinted gelatine, placed between two 
sheets of rather thick transparent celluloid to prevent it from 
being spoiled by the atmosphere, or otherwise. j АП three 
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sheets are bound together all round their edges with lantern- 
slide binding paper or tape, and it should make the best of all 
finders, because the view or subject seen through it will appear 
similar to the print from the negative that has been taken 
ofit. I have referred to the other parts of J. E.'s letter in 
my last letter. 

But I should like to know if it is possible to obtain ready made 
a reflex camera for 3] by 31 in. plates, similar to the one men- 
tioned and used by Mr. C. H. Pratt, on p. 505 of THE A. P. AND 
P. N. Ifso, its probable price, and where can it be bought ? 

‚ With regard to the difficulty that both amateur and profes- 
sional photographers have had up to the present time in obtain- 
ing dry plates of all kinds and speeds, 3} by 3} in., I would 
suggest that all those photographers who wish to use plates 
31 by 31 in. for certain kinds of special work should order through 
their dealer, or direct from the manufacturer, the kind and 
speed of plates they wish to use. The orders should be for at 
least one gross (more if possible) 31 by зі in. plates. Ву this 
means it would be proved to the manufacturers that there was 
a demand for that size of plate, which was very likely to increase 
rapidly as soon as its great advantages for hand camera and 
press work especially became better known and appreciated, 
which they soon would be. As regards their price per box of one 
dozen retail I think, for all the kinds and speeds of dry 
plates for which 15. 6d. per dozen is charged for quarter-plate 
size, that plates 3] by 3} in. could be sold for from rs. 2d. to 
IS. 4d. per dozen, which should satisfy everyone. 

The remarks made by Mr. James Seltman in his letter on 
P. 505 respecting the improved perspective that is obtained in 
pictures that are taken upon plates 3] by 3} in. when the usual 
short-focus quarter-plate lenses are employed, I thoroughly 
agree with. I will now thank the above gentlemen for their 


favourable comments upon my letter which appeared in the 
issue of this journal for June 7, 1915.—Yours, etc., 
J. T. Наскетт. 


Rochford. 


The London Salon of Photography.—We have a supply of 
entry forms for the London Salon which we shall be pleased to 
forward to readers on receipt of halfpenny stamp for postage. 
The exhibition, as alreadv announced, will be held at the Gal- 
leries of the Royal Society of Painters in Water-colours, 54, 
Pa!l Mall East, from September 18 to October 16, the last day 
for receiving pictures being September 7. 


“Тһе A. P." Prize Slides. Seeretaries, Please Note.—Will 
secretaries of photographic societies, who desire to secure the 
loan of the 1915 “ A. P." Prize Slides during the coming winter, 
kindly note that applications should be sent to the Editor, 
А. P. AND P. N., 52, Long Acre, W.C., without delay ? It is 
necessary to arrange for the slides to pass from onc district to 
another with as little time as possible spent in travelling, and 
this tour cannot be planned until the majority of the applica- 
tions have been received. A list of alternative dates should be 
given when writing. 


“Travel and the Camera °° is the title of the latest issue of 
the Photo- Miniature. Тһе main portion is contributed by Mr. 
Walter Burke, F.R.P.S., Editor of the Australasian Photo- 
Review, who has travelled extensively both in the Common- 
wealth and in Europe. Practical advice is given as to the 
tourist’s equipment, exposures for various subjects, photo- 
graphing in crowded streets, etc., and reproductions from photo- 
graphs by Mr. Burke are included. The handbook is obtainable 
from Messrs. Houghtons, Ltd., 88, 89, High Holborn, W.C. 


A Demonstration for Societies.—Messrs. Baryta, Ltd., 
makers of photographic papers, Cassio Bridge, Watford, Herts, 
inform us that they have made arrangements for the delivery 
of an interesting and unique lecture, entitled “ Photographic 
Paper: its History and Manufacture," during the coming 
winter. The lecture is of а highly instructive character, and 
secretaries of photographic societies who desire to include it in 
their syllabus should communicate with Messrs. Baryta at the 
above address without delay. А selection of suitable dates 
subsequent to September 1 next should be submitted. 
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А USEFUL DEVICE FOR DAYLIGHT 
ENLARGING. 


HEN making enlargements with 

daylight as illuminant, I had the 
greatest difficulty in seeing the face of 
my watch during the exposure, more 
especially with the use of a small stop. 
To obviate this trouble I have fixed to 
my screen a simple contrivance which 
serves a double purpose, namely, a plat- 
form on which to test the light, and a 
safe light for checking the time. 

The screen is constructed of three-ply 
wood, fixed on a wood frame to fit a 
window 2 ft. 9 in. by 3 ft. 6 in. I might 
add, however, that the lower sash of the 
window is always raised when enlarging, 
on account of a flaw in the glass. 


D 


БИРИ NE ROME aD 
в 
Fig. 1. 


On the left side of the opening which 
takes my camera I cut a hole 3 in. square 
in the three-ply wood (see A, fig. 1). Then 
4 in. from the bottom of the cut-out 
portion nail the piece of wood (B, fig. 1) 
4 in. long and } in. square; two pieces 
of wood 3} in. long, # in. wide, and } in. 
thick, with a rebate { in. deep on the 
inside, should be fixed to the screen with 
glue and nails or screws (see CO, fig. 1), 
the rebate being shown by dotted lines. 


Fig. 2. 


Nail a piece of wood 4 in. long and 
4 in. square on the front of CC, as shown 


™ HANDY 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker 


articles on home-made 
escription by readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. are 
his page, and will be 
cles should b 
and photographs. 


written by 
Home Workers. 

accessories о! a 
invited 
paid for at current rates if published. 


' concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 


apparatus or 


in D, fig. I. The result will represent 
a frame round the cut-out square A. 

A piece of orange or ruby glass 4 in. 
long and barely 34 in. wide should be 
cut to fit into the rebates in CC, fig. 1; a 
length of wood 4 in. long and 1 in. square, 
with a groove about } in. deep cut down 
the centre. Place the coloured glass in 
this groove, and fix with seccotine (see 
fig. 2); a thin strip of velvet or felt, as 
shown at EE, fig. 2, will make it quite 
light-tight. А loop of tape may be glued 
to the wood to raise the yellow glass 
when required. 

On the outside of the screen a piece 
of wood 4 in. long, 3 in. wide, and } in. 
thick is secured at the bottom of the 
cut-out square А by two brass hinges, 


SECTION 
Fig. 3. 


so that the board falls outwards (see 


fig. 3). This forms the platform, on 
which the meter is placed when testing 
the light, and when not in use may be 
folded close up to the screen by means 
of turn-buttons fixed to the screen. 

A strip of American cloth 4 in. long 
and r in. wide, } in. being glued to D, fig. 5, 
and the remaining half glued to a piece 
of cardboard 4 in. square, will prevent 
the light from entering during the 
exposure. Should any stray light be 
visible round the frame, a strip of brown 
paper will remedy the trouble. | 

The cardboard fixed to D сап be lifted 
over the top until the exposure is re- 
quired, the glass raised from the frame, 
the platform dropped, and the light 
tested with the meter which is easily 
slipped through the opening A. 

The cardboard shield hanging away 
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from screen, as will be seen in fig. 3. 
allows the yellow light to reflect down 
on to the window-sill; the watch being 
laid face upwards, it will be easily seen 
even when the worker is standing near 
the easel—an advantage which is obvious 
when making a test strip. R. R. 


ي ...© 


IMPROVISING A TRANSPARENT CAP 
FOR ENLARGER LENS. 


T often happens that the photographer 
[ wishes to use a lens for enlarzing 
purposes which is only fitted with an 
ordinary cap. Providing, however, that 
the necessary simple materials are to 
hand—plus a little “ handy-man ” in- 
genuity—a transparent cap, which ex- 
perience has proved both practical and 
efficient, can be easily made, as follows. 

Procure a circular tin lid (of the slip- 
on type) which is about an eighth of an 
inch larger in diameter than the front 
of lens, and cut away the top, leaving 
only a rim of about a quarter of an inch 
in width, first marking. in pencil where 
the cut is to come. Refer to accompany- 
ing sketch. The cutting can be done 
with tinman's snips or a small metal saw, 
but if neither of these tools is available 
the domestic tin-opener or even a sharp 
penknife will suffice. Any burring should 
then be cleaned off with a small file, 
care being taken to leave the inside of 
the potential cap flat and smooth. | 

The next requisite is the glass, which 
should be orange or deep yellow in colour. 
A light yellow glass may do, but it 1s not 
advised, as with rapid bromide emulsions 


Section. 


and modern high-power illuminants it 
might not provide sufficient protection 
against fogging. The glass must be cut 
to shape, but slightly smaller than the 
rim, to allow of the glass being fitted in 
from the inside. The glass-cutting opera- 
tion is not a difficult one, especially if a 
cardboard templet is first made as a guide. 
Also, providing the piece of glass when cut 
covers the whole of the opening, it does 
not matter how rough its edge is. The 
glass is then placed in position and held 
firmly there by applying a little seccotine 
or other adhesive between the rim and 
the glass. When this has set, the cap is 
finished off by lining the inside of flange 
with a piece of thin velvet or other 
suitable material, neatly fastened by 
seccotine. The object of this lining (or 
packing) is threefold, viz., in order that 
the cap may fit firmly on to lensfront, to 
assist in holding the glass in place, and to 
prevent the leakage of any white light. 
It will be obvious that, by covering 
the inside of a lid with black material 
and lining the flange as above described, 
an ordinary opaque cap can be made. 
F. Н. В. S. 
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“ EASE if not elegance " was a favourite 
catch-phrase some score or so years ago. 
The relation of ease and elegance is a topic 
which deserves considerable attention by 
the portrait photographer. The two things 
are far too often confused, if not confounded, 
to the degree of thinking they are “ much 
about the same thing." In the portrait 
reproduced on this page we see something 
of their difference. One may quite easily 
imagine the pose of the man to be one of 
ease—at any rate, for a moment or two— 
a welcome change from some previously 
cramped position. In that sense it is, of course, “ natural." 
But we should surely hesitate about calling it elegant. 

The general sprawly disposition of the arms is too obvious at 
first glance. Then, again, the somewhat acute angles of the 
elbows give an ' angular" look to the whole design, and 
the several well-marked lines of the coat, body, and arms also 
contribute a liney look—a feeling of fixedness—leading to a 
notion of some muscular tension; whereas the element of 
elegance is usually associated with easy-flowing curved lines, 
suggesting the possibility of movement with but little muscular 
effort. 

Of course, it may be quite justly urged that in a woman we 
naturally look for elegance, but that it is somewhat out of place 
in fhe case of а man. This may be at once admitted, but it 
does not affect the view that 
ease and elegance are not by any 
means necessari the same 
thing. Yet it is quite possible 
that we may have both qualities 
at the same time, and in woman 
portraiture and figure work it is 
often highly desirable that both 
qualities should be sought. So 
much for the posing of the figure. 
Now for the expression. 


As a general rule the face that 
looks at or towards the camera 
(or photographer) is camera 
conscious. But to every rule 
there are exceptions, and here 
we have an instance. Although 
the man is looking towards us he 
is not looking at us—a small dis- 
tinction with a difference of con- 
siderable importance. The facial 
expression has a dreamy and 
thoughtful suggestion of intro- 
spective character—as one who 
looks but sees not. An expression 
of this kind is often very in- 
teresting, because it prompts 
one's imagination—'' What is he 
thinking about ? " 

As regards lighting, one may 
notice that the modulation of 
light and shade along the fore- 
head is pleasingly gradual, but 
as regards the lower portion of 
the face, the half in light, half in 
shade is rather pronounced by 
reason of the line of light along 
the nose drawing attention to 
this distribution. The shade 
side of the face may be thought 
by some to be somewhat flat, but 
this flatness is frequently a 
quality of both shade and shadow. Whether the shade side 
might not advantageously be somewhat darker or more varied 
is a matter on which opinions might very welldiffer. Attentive 
observation of natural effects teaches one to be shy of generalising 
in such matters. | | 

The background has wisely been kept quiet and fairly dark, 
without going to any extreme in this direction. The back of 
the chair below the sitter's left arm is a rather insistent patch 
of forceful dark. Its size and its pronounced darkness give it 
more importance than it quite deserves. A very slight suggestion 
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JONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISMIS.—46. 


of modulation here would probably be helpful. But care would 
have to be taken lest what is added in this way really adds 
and does not subtract—lest the latter state be worse than the 
former. 


One may question the advisability of so trimming the print— 
as is here done— as to bring the right elbow angle to coincide 
quite so nearly with the margin of the print on this side. 
Conjunctions, coincidences of position of this or any 
similar kinds are apt to attract attention in an undesirable 
manner. 


When the upper part (head and shoulders) of a figure is tilted 
backwards, i.e., away from the lens, one always has to be a little 
careful to see that the lower (nearer) part is not unduly exag- 
gerated in size. In this case nothing of this kind is noticeable, 
because the picture does not include enough of the lower part 
to attract attention ; but had the legs been shown, we should 
probably have found them unduly large. The trimming knife 
may thus at times be our best friend. 


Taken as a whole this piece of work well deserves a generous 
meed of commendation. Because we have selected this example 
asa text on which to hang a few general hints and observations 
which may be helpful to thoughtful students generally, it must 
not for one moment be imagined that we only had an eye for 
finding fault. Mere fault-finding is entirely useless and 
to be deprecated. Our aim here, as always in these notes, is 
not to look for faults, but rather to offer suggestions of other 


BY RAYMOND WALKER. 
The original, a toned bromide print (5% x 44), was awarded Hon. Mention іп the Weekly Competition. 


ways, modified ways of seeing and doing things. One who can 
do work as good as the photograph under consideration is sure to 
do better still in the near future. 


Why not become a Regular Subscriber 
to “The А.Р. and Р. №”? 
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A NOTE ON GIVING BRIEF TIME EXPOSURES. 


SERS of the cheaper type of small camera so popular 
to-day often find the limitations of the single-speed shutter 
a considerable disadvantage in some lines of work. The 
exposure when the shutter is set at instantaneous is often far too 
rapid for many subjects, and considerable under-exposure is the 
result. And again, it is almost an impossibility to give a suffi- 
ciently short bulb exposure without considerable stopping down, 
it being very difficult to give exposures such as a quarter or 
fifth of a second with any degree of accuracy. Тһе writer has 
frequently overcome difficulties of this sort by adopting the 
method described below. 

We require to know within reasonably certain limits the 
speed of the shutter when set at its instantaneous speed. This 
in most cases where not marked is about a twenty-fifth of a 
second, and to all intents and purposes considering the wide 
latitude allowed by modern plates and films this is sufficient. 
Having found the approximate speed of the shutter, it is quite 
an easy matter to give а short exposure, such as a quarter or 
one-fifth of a second in a series of smaller fractions, such as five 
successive instantaneous exposures, which we may assume to be 


of a second will be found to give as good a result as if a quarter 
or fifth of a second were given with a shutter of infallible accuracy. 
Of course, it is not always possible to give the exact fractional 
part of a second by means of its smaller numerical components, 
owing to the fact that it is not always divisible, but the fact 
will not make sufficient difference if care is taken to find the 
nearest possible, and to allow for more rather than less. 

One more point must be emphasised, and that is the camera 
must be very firmly supported on its stand, and the exposures 
made after one another as quickly as possible, after allowing the 
vibration from the preceding exposure to subside. Ап antinous 
or bulb release is certainly an advantage in minimising the 
risk of possible vibration, though it is quite an easy matter to 
use the trigger release on cameras not so fitted, and possibly 
it is here that the fullest advantages of the method will be 
appreciated. Тһе present writer has used an Ensignette camera 
with the trigger release in the way before described, and the 
results leave nothing to be desired. 

It is perhaps hardly necessary to point out that the foregoing 
method is only practicable when dealing with stationary 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. Бу *ARIEL." 


The Success of the Excursion Season. 


A week or two back I referred to the great success 
of the Ilford Society's excursions this year, and 
gave some of the reasons for the popularity at the 
preven’ time of the society outing. The Leicester 
^hotographic Society now tell me that the attend- 
ance at these events is on the increase every time. 
Messrs. Wade and Ward, who are the responsible 
organisers, are to be congratulated on this fact and 
that they are going very strong in results. My 
Leicester friend says, “ Many of the members look 
forward to these convivial jaunts as something not 
to be missed on any account.’’ How different 
things are in this respect at Leicester than they were 
five or six years ago! I well remember the growls 
of that period, when they were indeed fortunate to 
secure a party of six or perhaps less—for instance, 
the secretary and president, representing the club. 
Now, Leicester, as my readers know, is a long way 
from Ilford, and the splendid response of to-day 15 
due, in a great measure, to unswerving loyalty in 
season and out. It is gratifying to the organisers, 
no less than the club in general, thus showing à 
healthy state of matters photographic at Leicester 
and reflected throughout the country. At Cossing- 
ton the turn up was twenty-eight. The Swithland 
excursion was, of course, the red-letter day, and in 
fitting compliment to the P egere who is a past 
secretary of the society and for many years worked 
arduously in that capacity for its advancement, it 
was only right it should be so, and no doubt that 
gentleman was highly gratificd to welcome an attend- 
ance of forty-four wbo went by train and cycle. A 
beautiful day, plenty of sunshine, gorgeous clouds, 
and a plenitude of plates and something on them 
contributed in more senses than one to a brilliant 
function. Silver birches was the feature of the day 
photographically. 


Suggests Special Feature Competitions. 

By the way, these two excursions from Leicester 
have suggested to me other two competitions for 
society excursions. At the Cossington excursion 
the ‘‘ ріёсе de resistance " was an old mill, a very 
fine old building, at once '' the delight and despair ” 
of photographers. It is said to be picturesque yet 
not pictorial, and onlv once has it been the lot of 
one of my Leicester friends to see the foreground 
that was necessary to eke out the bare nature of 
the background, and on that occasion his camera 
was at home. I have seen a horse and cart backed 
into an archway leading to his stable, which un- 
doubtedly proved the materials of a very fine 
picture, mainly because the sunlight that was about 
was used in such a manner as to provide the theme 
of the picture and other incidentals of a like nature. 
I have also seen a cart-wheel photograph, which 
some people said was a picture, and whilst not 


disputing their decision I use the illustration to 
show that even this old mill, which had the elements 
of a picture, only required the presence of suitable 
accessories and then it would be pictorial instead 
of picturesque. I have said there were twenty- 
eight members on this outing, and suggest it would 
have made a fine educating competition to set 
every one to take this mill, and let the club decide, 
with a small reward, who was most successful. 


Birch and Bracken to make Pictorialists. 


So much for the '' old mill '" subiect, and we come 
to the silver birches at Swithland. 1 am aware 
that “ birch and bracken " is perhaps a trifle hack- 
neved in some clubs, but leaving out broad land- 
scape subjects, can anyone suggest or find a better 
subject to train upon than silver birch and its 
friendly bracken foreground? Nothing is more 
interesting to portray in tree studies than silver 
birch, with its charming piebald effects, either in 
spring, summer, autumn, or winter; and bracken 
lends itself well to rearrangements of foregrounds, 
even to the extent of building a foreground. І know 
one Yorkshire painter who has built a fine reputa- 
tion and incidentally a lucrative profession out of 
silver birch subjects, and I could name at least two 
Royal medallists who won their medals over the 
same stepping-stones. I maintain it is of very 
little use to say w^ will give an award for a “ silver 
birch study," but I strongly suggest that the club 
locates a good pitch, not necessarily onlv one parti- 
cular place, organising outings to the rendezvous, 
and getting all the members to have а try at making 
a birch study. Speaking from experience, I know 
the fascination of the subject, and, in passing, my 
advice to the scout is that he should give preference 
to places where the trees are storm-bent and where 
the bracken helps the picture. The possibilities are 
manifold, as the following evidence will illustrate. 
In my early days I was taken on a like expedition, 
by a couple of chums who had had some experience 
of scouting for pictures ; it was a fine spring Sunday 
morning, at the latter part of May, in glorious sun- 
shine, and I secured a tree study, the negative of 
the ycar so far as mv club counted. With very 
little local treatment I printed it in platinotype, and 
called it “А Frosty Morn." The same ycar the 
R. P. S. honoured it by a place on the line. 


Midland Photographie Federation. 

I think I have said it was probable that the 
Midland Photographic Federation would meet at 
Leicester some time this year, and now I am pleased 
to announce that the offer of the Leicester Photo- 
graphic Society to act as chaperon in October on 
the occasion of the Federation's annual meeting has 
been accepted. Leicester says they will do their 
best to make the last Saturday in October a fete 


day for Midland societies, and I know when they 
say that they mean something good for the cause 
of federation in general and the Midland societies in 
particular. 


One Model—Forty Renderings. 


The Bowes Park Photographic Society, ever to 
the front, have to a certain extent somewhat anti- 
cipated my suggested featuring competitions by 
fixing up an outing for July 17. The subject is 
“ Portraiture,” and as all members attending аге 
required to photograph the same model, it will 
be interesting to see the various individual render- 
ings, particularly if some of the members who were 
present at Mr. Allen’s demonstration of bromoil last 
Monday elect to try their hand at a print of the 
subject in bromoil. In Mr. Allen's hands the 
process appeared to be so absurdly simple that I 
fully expect some effort of that nature. еу can- 
not be expected to reach Mr. Allen's standard, for 
he is a past master in this particular branch of 
photography, and a print up to exhibition standard, 
though made under the difficult conditions of a 
club-room demonstration, was practically a foregone 
conclusion. 


Fix Outings for the Wakes. 


The war carried on in France, Belgium, or Turkey 
will not prevent the big Lancashire wakes taking 
place pretty much as usual, and, particularly as the 
west coast line is pretty free and immune from the 
zeppelin danger, there is little to prevent а full stock 
of ozone being drawn ігот the Atlantic for the 
general use of the Lancastrians. Consequently the 
Stalybridge Photographic Society are fixing up a 
series of outings for their wakes week, and have 
called a meeting of their members to make the 
selections. Wakes are, of course, the Lancashire 
term for the annual week holiday, when all take it 
at one time and so save disorganisation in business. 


Satisfaetory at Beeston. 


The annual meeting of the Beeston Photographic 
Society disclosed a very satisfactory state of finance 
and other matters affecting the welfare of the club. 
The bank balance has been increased, even if they 
have not gone in for some war stock, as I under- 
stand some of the societies who have big balances 
at the bank have done. Every proposal ot the 
council was anopted, even to abolishing the entrance 
fee on joining the society. Ald. E. L. Manning was 
proposed as president, Mr. F. W. Poyser was re- 
elected treasurer, Mr. E. Mee secretary, Mr. Bates 
lanternist, and Mr. A. E. Tansley portfolio secre- 
tary. The new committee consists of Miss Green- 
slade, Mrs. Woolliscroft, and Messrs. A. Gourlay, 
W. E. Mallinson, W. H. Smith, A. E. Tansley, A. 
Towlson, and H. Walker, with Mr. T. J. Clarke as 
chairman. 
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(New Seri.—9) WHEN ТО STOP DOWN.—(IIL) 


E have previously 
dcalt with the need 
for stopping down to 
equalise definition 
and illumination 
over the entire field, 
and to give sufficient 
depth of focus when 

M near and distant ob- 
) jects appear on the 

plate at the same 

time. These two 

" Notes" are suffi- 

cient for beginners, 

and deal with the 
question of stopping down in its 
simplest form. But there are other 
cases in which stopping down is to be 
avoided, if possible, and in which good 
definition on the important objects 
may be obtained without its being 
resorted to. The swing back comes 
to our aid in focussing in a great many 
cases, and, as we shall show in a 
moment by the aid of our numbered 
cards, enables us to get good definition 
while using a large aperture. Thus 
the use of the swing back avoids the 
need for stopping down in certain cases. 

Let us see what these cases are. 

In fig. 1 we have two cards, 7 being 

a couple of feet nearer to the camera 

than 3. Notice that the image of 

card 7 comes at one end of the plate, 
and the image of card 3 comes at the 


other end. With the swing back in 
the normal position we can focus 
either 7 quite sharply or 3, but we 
cannot get both of them sharply 
defined unless we use quite a small stop. 
In fig. 3 we substituted зо for 3, and 
stopped down to F/4.5, thus getting 
both cards quite sharp. Fig. 1 was 
exposed at F/6, and required two 
seconds exposure, while fig. 3 required 
lwo minules. Аз we have seen pre- 
viously, the degree of stopping down 
often required necessitates quite a 
considerable increase of exposure. 
This increase is almost unimportant 
when we have stationary objects, 
but when the objects are likely to 
move or are actually moving the 
shorter exposure becomes a necessity. 

We have learned from actual obser- 
vation that the nearer an object is 
to the lens the further will be the 
ground glass from the lens when that 
object is sharply focussed. If the 
two objects are in line then we must 
stop down to get both of them sharply 
defined. But if the image of one of 
them falls on one end of the plate, 
or on one side, and the image of the 
other on the other end or side, we 
may get both sharp at the same time 
without stopping down, by swinging 
the back of the camera. Thus in fig. 2, 
7 was nearer to the lens, and so the 
ground glass at the end on which 


the image of 7 appeared was moved 
a little further away from the lens. 
Had the objects been one above the 
other, the upper one further away, 
the back would have been swung 
in the other direction, the upper part 
of the ground glass being moved 
further away from the lens than the 
lower. The former movement is 
called the side swing, and the latter 
the vertical swing. 

It may be well to point out that 
the side swing is used in such cases 
as the taking of a row of houses—- 
obliquely—-the nearest and the most 
distant houses corresponding to our 
cards 7and 3. Another instance would 
be a group of figures in such a position 
that it was not possible to get exactly 
opposite the centre of the group. The 
vertical swing is used quite frequently 
in landscape work when we have 
distance and near foreground, assum- 
ing, of course, that the foreground 
does not include tall objects which 
stand up in front of the distance. It 
is also often used in portraiture for 
getting the hands sharply focussed 
at the same time as the face, though 
they may be nearer to the camera. 
So useful is this movement for the 
avoiding of stopping down that all 
workers who use a stand or hand- 
stand camera should familiarise them- 
selves with it and be able to turn it 


Fig. 1. 


Fig. 2. 
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to good account whenever possible. 

We тау remark in passing that 
many cameras have a swing front 
which takes the place of the vertical 
swing back, and is rather more con- 
venient in use. But swing-front 


cameras frequently have a swing back 
fitted as well for side swing. Of course, 
for the proper use of the swing back 
we must have the camera on a stand 
or some other support, so that the 
image on the ground glass may be 
carefully examined and the proper 


Fig. 3. 


adjustments made in conjunction with 
the focussing. The hand camera— as 
such—is used without making use of 
the swing back, at all events as a 
general rule. 

Now let us look at another use of 
the swing back. Whenever we photo- 
graph buildings we wish to keep the 
vertical lines in our subject vertical 
in the photograph. Otherwise the 
building will present a distorted and 
very groggy appearance. We can 
often keep the camera on an even keel 
and include the upper portion of our 
subject by raising the lens by means 
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of the rising front." Sometimes, how- 
ever, the rise of front is insufficient 
and the camera has to be tilted up a 
little. Then we get an effect such as 
that shown in fig. 4. Then the swing 
back must be moved back into the 
vertical position. That is, the ground 
glass must be plumb, at right angles 
to the level, and not at right angles 
to the baseboard of the camera. Having 
so placed the swing back we shall find 
that parts of the image are out of 
focus. This is shown in fig. 5. It is 
obvious that this will 
be so, for if the image 
is sharp when we tip 
up the front of the 
camera, moving a por- 
tion of the ground 
glass nearer the lens 
wil put some of the 
image out of focus. 
By re-focussing we can 
distribute this blurri- 
ness over the top and 
bottom of the ground 
glass, getting as good 
a general definition 
as possible. When this 
has been done we must 
stop down until the 
whole is sharp, when 
the result shown in 
fig. 6 will be obtained. 

In this kind of work we note that 
the use of the swing back necessitates 
stopping down. At first sight it may 
seem paradoxical to say we may 
swing the back to avoid stopping down, 
and that in other cases we must stop 
down because we have swung the back, 
but the above explanation, separating 
the two things completely, will, we 
hope, make the matter clear. 

It may be well to point out that cases 
may occur in which we may wish to 
make both uses of the swing back. 
That is, we may want to use it for 
focussing and at the same time it 
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may be necessary to keep it vertical 
to ensure proper perspective effect. 
If we use the side swing we shall be 
all right, our vertical lines remaining 
vertical on the ground glass. But if 
the subject demands the vertical 
swing we shall have to exercise certain 
precautions. In tackling such a sub- 
ject we should first ignore the vertical 
lines апа simply get our subject 
focussed as well as possible by the 
aid of the swing back. Having done 
this we should restore the ground glass 
to the plumb position, not by moving 
it із relation to the camera but by moving 
the camera in its entirety. This would 
displace the image on the ground glass 
a little, i.e. would give a little more 
foreground and a little less sky, and 
to correct this the rising front would 
be used. А little patience is usually 
needed in such a case, but the adjust- 
ments can be made if care is taken. 
In cases like this the swing front 
decidedly scores, for the ground glass 
is never moved from the plumb posi- 
tion, and so the verticals are always 
vertical on the ground glass, while 
the focussing is accomplished for 
foreground and distance by the swing 
front and the ordinary focussing 
movemcnt. 


THE NOVICE’S NOTE BOOK.” 


Articles for Beginners, published in previous 
issues, include, among other subjects : 
“Notes on Exposures for Beginners." 

“Controlling a Negative.” 

“Improving Prints.” 

“Some Hints on Animal Photographs.” 

“Some Open Landscape Work.” 

Copies of back numbers of THE 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER containing these 
articles and many others may (if still in 
print) be obtained on application to the 
Publishers, THE A. P. AND P. N., 52, Long 
Acre, London, W.C. 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 
interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 
must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in our 
pages the same week. ADVICE, CRITICISM and INFOR- 
MATION will be freely given, and correspondents will 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full 
name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 
i Ў cation). All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 

to the Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 
PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked “ Query ” or “ Criticism " оп the outside. 
Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 
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Stops. 
I have a camera fitted with Busch lens and B. and 
L. shutter. The stops are numbered 6, 12, 24, 
and so on, each being double its predecessor. 
Can you tell me what the numbers mean, etc. ? 
E. C. D'A. (Stroud Green). 
There are about half a dozen different 
systems of marking stops, so that we can 
only make a guess at what your numbers 
indicate. It will be far better for you to 
measure the stops for yourself, and then 
you will know (near enough for all practi- 
cal purposes) the interpretation of the 
numbers. You will find the method of 
measuring stops set forth in two places 
on page 3 (supplement) of our issue for 
June 7. 


Toning Slides. 

I understand that it is possible to turn a black 

and white lantern slide into a colour picture by 

bleaching and then dyeing, etc. 

F. N. (Stockwell). 
Presumably you are referring to Dr. 

D'Arcy Power's process, which may be 
summarised briefly as follows: (1) Iodising 
bath. Water 1 oz., potass. iodide Io gr., 
potass. ferricyanide 20 gr. The plate is 
immersed in this bleaching bath about 
ten minutes, i.e., until the yellow colour 
of the silver iodide is fully devcloped. 
(2) The plate isthen washed forten minutes. 
(3) It is now passed into the dye bath of 
strength, say, 1 to 2 gr. perounce. (4) It 
is then washed in a gentle stream of water 
until the high lights are free from colour. 
An alternative plan is (5) to bathe the 
dyed plate in a то per cent. solution of 
tannin, and then remove the silver 
iodide by clean hypo solution. Of course, 
you will understand that all dyes are not 
equally suitable. The following have 
been recommended : Methyl blue, methyl 
green, Bismarck brown, saffranin, nigrosin, 
auramin. 


Tank Development. 

I should like to know what parts of amidol, 

sulphite, etc., I should require for one hour's 

tank development at 60-707, etc. 

F. O. B. (Pall Mall). 

We have not the time for making the 
tests and trials necessary for answering 
your questions. Furthermore, it is better 
that you should go over this preliminary 
path for yourself, so that you may be ina 
position, from personal experience, to 
make the needful modifications. (1) 
Expose three or four plates on any 
moderate-contrast subject, giving them 


all the same exposure, and getting this 
as nearly “ correct " as possible. (2) In 
your normal (concentrated) solution de- 
velop one plate at 65?, rocking the dish 
very little, and take the time correctly. 
Suppose this to be 5 minutes. (3) The 
time you wish to employ for development 
is 60 minutes. Now 60 divided by 5 
gives I2, or your time multiple is r2. 
It is natural to suppose that by diluting 
your original stock solution to 12 times 
its volume the development time would 
be increased 12 times. But this is not 
quite the case. To get comparable results 
with a second plate you would have to 
develop for longer than an hour. So for 
your second plate, suppose you dilute r oz. 
of fresh stock developer to ro oz., and 
give one hour's time with the second plate. 
On comparing plate B with plate А you 
will be able to make a very fair estimate 
of the strength of solution—i.e., degree 
of dilution—required. In general terms 
we may suggest that experts are largely 
agreed that it is preferable for tank work 
so to adjust the degree of dilution that 
the total time of development does not 
exceed half an hour. We may refer you 
to two comprehensive notes on this topic, 
including numerous formula, in our issue 
for July 19, 1910, and October 16, 10911. 


Vignette and Sketch Effects. 
Would you be good enough to explain how 
photographs like the enclosed are produced, 
also those of a “ sketchy ” appearance, etc. · 

F. E. G. (New Soutbgate). 

With regard to sketchy effects, may 
we refer you to p. 477 in our issue dated 
June 14, 1915? The print you send is ап 
ordinary vignette, produced by shielding 
(protecting from light) certain parts of 
the negative during the printing part of 
the operations. This тау be done with 
any negative, but it is preferable to have 
as light and featureless a background to 
the figure as is convenient, but an abso- 
lutely blank white background is not 
desirable. (A large patternless light 
yellow blanket serves very well for home 
portraiture.) Take a piece of cardboard 
the same size as the printing frame. In 
this cut a hole corresponding in size and 
position with the required dark fully- 
printed part. Along the margins of this 
hole cut a series of saw-like teeth about 
itor inch long, and say half this wide. This 
“vignetter” is laid on the outer face of the 


of material. 
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printing frame, and temporarily there 
fixed with drawing pins or tacks. For 
daylight printing print in the shade, i.e., 
not in direct sunshine. For artificial- 
light printing cover the outer side of the 
card with a sheet of tissue paper, or 
“ wobble " the frame about in all direc- 
tions during printing, so as to avoid the 
edge of the vignetter yielding too de- 
finitely marked shadows. Take note that 
the vignetter is not—as many beginners 
wrongly conclude—in contact with the 
negative, but about } to } inch away 
from it. 


Tank Development. 
I shall be thankful to receive a developin g 
formula which can be used repeatedly and yet 
give good results, viz., developer formula, time 
of development, length of time developer re- 
mains active, will its action be retarded by age ? 
J. B. (Pittsburgh). 
You are asking rather over-much from 
any developer. Every particle of silver 
bromide reduced, i.e., developed, puts a 
certain quantity of the developer out of 
action, therefore the solution is bound to 
get weaker and be used up in time. Tank 
development (usually) means, a dilute 
developer, which fact again is against its 
long keeping. Time of development 
depends on effect required, exposure, 
plate brand, developer, temperature. 
Time of developer's activity depends upon 
its constitution, number of negatives 
already developed, etc. Thus you will 
see that it is not possible to give any 
definite replies to most of your questions, 
other than such as might be equally 
likely to mislead as to help you. But 
perhaps we might with some diffidence 
suggest that possibly rodinal, certinal, 
azol, or paramidophenol would best meet 
your special requirements. 


Enlarging. 
I am going to try enlarging. Is this correct: 
place negative in camera, focus on sheet of white 
paper, etc ? I do not want to buy a book unless 
necessary. M. А. (Brighton). 

The outline of procedure you mention 
is correct as far as it goes. But you will 
probably find various problems $ arise 
which may baffle you. It is question- 

able economy to spare a shilling for a 

handbook and waste a shilling's worth 

However, there is no reason 

why you should not try and see what you 

can do without a handbook. z 
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Most people who write for the papers make a point of never 
reading the papers themselves, except for their own brilliant 
contributions. My own practice furnishes no exception to this 
salutary rule, but, nevertheless, there are occasions when I do 
just scan the pages other than this in order to see what other 
people are thinking about, if, as does sometimes happen, they 
are thinking at all. The other morning when this journal came, 
having done my weekly gloat over the scintillations on this 
page, I glanced casually over other parts of the paper, and all 
of a sudden a sentence shot up and hit me in the eye with such 
appalling force that I cried out '' Zepps! " and remembered 
no more until dinner-time. The sentence, occurring at the 
beginning of an article, was this: '' One of the first things men 
did when—say a quarter of a million years ago—they began to 
think, was to make pictures." Little wonder that after such 
an obiter dictum as this I ceased to think entirely. 


Aberrations. 


Surely the truth is, rather, that when a man does begin to 
think—and he has yet to make a really fair start upon that 
perilous way, having already made several false ones—he will 
no longer make pictures. Terrified at his unthinking audacity 
in the past, he will forswear every pictorial tool, from the pig- 
ment brush and the squeegee to the hatchet and the steam- 
hammer. Мо doubt it might be urged that man is already 
capable of thinking in certain lucid intervals, and that his 
occasional attacks of picture making occur in the intervals 
which are not lucid. That is the reason, it is said, why the 
camera obscura is so called. The writer I have already referred 
to, without committing himself to definite dates, traces back 
the origin of the Salon of Photography to primitive man and his 
admiring Eves, who doubtless came to the private view, and 
poured scorn upon each other's costumes. He gives us to 
understand that the camera is the result of the tinkering of a 
quarter of a million years. 


A Hundred Years Hence. 


Now, this jolly article in THE A. P.—it was an advertise- 
ment really—wound up by offering some pleasing little prizes 
in the shape of combination meter reckoners to those who 
could make the more difficult calculation as to what photo- 
graphy would be like in the year 2015. І take it for granted, 
although this is not stated, that the prizes will be awarded for 
the answers which are nearest to the mark, and in that case 
it is evident that the result of the competition cannot be known 
for a hundred years. There is one drawback about this, namely, 
that some of the meter reckoners which will be dispatched in 
2015 to the successful competitors may be returned Ьу the 
post office marked : “ Left; no address." Оп the other hand, 
the length of the interval will have the happy result that those 
who have prophesied wrongly will be spared the mortification 
of knowing that their predictions were so wide of the mark. 


The Gift of Prophecy. 


The prophet's mantle is the cloak of all others most to be 
coveted in the world's wardrobe. Rather would I have it than 
the king's purple or the judge's ermine. Unfortunately, there 
are so very few shoulders, other than those of Old Moore and 
H. G. Wells, which it will fit. There is always, of course, a 
certain margin of safe prophecy to be indulged in. One might 
be pretty sure in saying, with regard to photography in 2015, 
that people will still be asking if photography is Art, and how 
it can be made to pay, and what the Kodak stops are equal to 
in other cameras. This, however, is a pedestrian sort of pro- 
phesying, and it is much better to take a flying leap with the 
imagination. I will whisper in the ear of any inquiring soul the 
way in which such a question might be answered so as, quite 
possibly, to win one of the prizes. Glance first at the adver- 
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tisement in order to see who set this particular 
competition on foot. It proves to be the happy 
idea of the Imperial Dry Plate Company. Very 
well! If Mr. Printer will give us a fresh 
paragraph, we will proceed to answer the query. 


The Winning Answer. 


The competitor who takes this particular cue will begin 
by saying that photography in 2015 A.D. will be Imperial in 
character, all other distinctions having been effaced by the 
grindstone of a hundred years. Everybody will use Imperial 
plates, expose them to the tune of Imperial meters, and adopt 
the Imperial formula for development. The dull and dark 
January of the year 2015 will be illuminated by Imperial Flash- 
lights; the tender yellows and greens of the spring of 2015 
will be rendered by Imperial Orthochromes; the sands of the 
summer of 2015 will be littered with Imperial plate-boxes ; no 
volume will be more popular for holiday reading than the 
Imperial 2015 Handbook ; the autumnal crop of lantern slides 
in 2015—but here, bless my life! comes along one of the dandy 
prizes in the shape of the combination meter reckoner. Thank 
you, very much. (This last is said by way of grateful anticipa- 
tion. Perhaps my trick will not work, after all.) 


Mental Negatives. 


A picturesque writer in one of the magazines has had to resort 
to photographic jargon in order to describe the impression 
which a certain eminent personality of our day has made upon 
him. He tells us that before he knew his eminence as inti- 
mately as he does at present, that individual was what might 
be described as a “ mental negative " to him. But presently 
that mental negative was developed in the bath of time. I may 
say that no directions are given for making up solutions, and 
this is unfortunate, because the developer is a cheap one and 
easily procurable, although most people will stoutly declare that 
they have none of it. It seems to have been very successful 
too, for soon there came out a portrait complete in every line 
and tone. Finally, after the great man had done his latest big 
exploit, his mental image became fixed in the bath of undying 
admiration—a useful variant upon hypo, but rather sticky for 
ordinary use. The mental photographic process is certainly a 
handy one, and the materials are very accommodating. Why 
not apply it to other things—North Pole exploration, for 
instance. After all, the North Pole is only an imaginary spot. 
Could it not have been discovered by the imagination, the dis- 
covery being attested by mental negatives developed in the bath 
of human credulity? 


When Man First Thought. 


“One of the first things man did, when—say a quarter of a 
million years ago—he began to think, was to make pictures." — 
Advt. in THE A. P. AND P. N. 


When man first thought, first reasoned he, 
Long ages distant, I agree, 

He bade the monkey tribe adieu, 

Set out to find a lairage new, 
To Art became a devotee, 
And carved his pictures, flowing, free, 
On cavern wall, cone-bearing tree, 

Such graphic presentations—whew !— 

When man first thought. 


One carping critic said, “ To me 
They rather lack in subtlety,”’ 
Whereon the artist up and slew 
That critic, cooked him in his stew ; 
That's what he did—(and why don't we ?)— 
When man first thought. 
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We have received many inquiries as to whether 
‘“Photograms of the Year " will be issued as usual this 
year, and are pleased to an- 
" PHOTOGRAMS OF THE nounce that arrangements аге 
YEAR 1915." already well in hand for the 
publication of the Annual for 
1915. АП pictorial photographers are asked to note 
that pictures intended for consideration should be sub- 
mitted not later than the end of September—earlier if 
possible. Packages must be addressed to the Editor, 
"Photograms of the Year," 52, Long Acre, W.C 
Every photograph received will be carefully considered, 
but no guarantee can be given as to acceptance. If 
desired, pictures submitted will be forwarded to the 
London Salon of Photography (see following para- 
graph), provided they reach us in good time and are 
accompanied by the necessary entry fee, and entry 
form properly filled in. Readers are also reminded that 
it is necessary to place orders for “ Photograms " well 
in advance, as previous volumes have been sold out 
almost immediately upon publication. 
o O ө 


As announced in a recent issue of THE A. P., it has 
been decided to hold the London Salon of Photography 
again this autumn, and the exhibition 

THE AUTUMN will take place at the Galleries of the 
EXHIBITIONS. Royal Society of Painters іп Water 
Colours, 5а, Pall Mall East, S.W., 

from September 18 to October 16. In view of present 
circumstances, certain innovations have been introduced 
which should be appreciated by prospective exhibitors. 
All pictures, whether from Great Britain or abroad, may 
be submitted unframed, and, if necessary, unmounted. 
Mounts should be approximately of the following sizes : 
15 by 12, 20 by 16, or 25 by 20, but no mount to exceed 
25 by 20; and it is suggested that white or light-toned 
mounts be employed as far as possible. All accepted 
pictures will be shown under glass. It will thus be 
seen that those who desire to submit work are not only 
saved the cost of framing, but are also enabled to send 
prints by parcels post without risk of damage, thereby 
avoiding heavy carriage charges. Moreover, for the 
inclusive entry fee of half a crown for any number of 
prints, the Salon committee will repack and return, 
carriage paid, all pictures at the close of the exhibition. 
Members of the Salon have agreed to devote one-half 
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of the proceeds of sales of their pictures to the British 
Red Cross Society, and it is hoped that many other 
exhibitors will signify their intention of doing the same 
in the space provided for the purpose on the entry form. 
The last day for receiving pictures at the Gallery is 
September 7. Copies of the entry form can be obtained 
on application to the secretary, London Salon of Photo- 
graphy, 5a, Pall Mall East, S.W. Those readers who 
intend submitting pictures for the Royal Photographic 
Society's exhibition are reminded that the last day for 
receiving exhibits by carrier is Friday of this week, 
July 50; or if delivered by hand, July 31. Entry forms 
are obtainable from the Secretary, Royal Photographic 
Society, 35, Russell Square, W.C. The exhibition 
opens on August 23, at the Gallery of the Royal Society 
of British Artists, Suffolk Street, S. W. 
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Full particulars will be found on the opposite раре of 
the '"Snapshots-from-Home " movement initiated by 
the Y.M.C.A. We believe that the 
THE Y.M.C.A. general feeling will be that this is one of 
PROJECT. the brightest and happiest of all the 
schemes of which the times are prolific. 
It will reveal to thousands of photographers a way in 
which they can be of direct assistance, with no fear of 
overlapping, and conscquent neutralisation, of effort. It 
is not a little piece of fancy work without utilitarian 
value; it is a work which may have the most far-reach- 
ing effects upon the greatest of our munitions of war, 
namely, the spirit of our fighting men. There is another 
consideration which should not be overlooked. Тһе 
gentle Portia said that the quality of mercy was twice 
blessed, and the same is true of such a simple service 
as the amateur photographers of this country are asked 
to render. For not only will the scheme do good to 
those it is primarily designed to benefit, but it will have 
a reflex action of the best kind upon photographers 
themselves. It will restore and enhance the prestige 
of photography at a time when that prestige is in 
some danger owing to the unthinking idea that a man 
with a camera is a potential spy. Тһе address of the 
headquarters of the Snapshots-from-Home League is 
the Central Y. M.C.A., Tottenham Court Road, London, 
W.C., and we hope that there will be many applications 
from our readers for the booklet and full particulars. 


o 8 @ 


Further to our announcement of a fortnight ago, con- 
cerning THe A. P. Annual Lantern Slide Competition, 
we publish this week 
(advt. page x.) full par- 
ticulars and conditions, 
together with two entry 
forms. d will be scen that there are separate classes 
for landscape, portraiture, architecture, flowers and 
still life, scientific and natural history subjects, colour 
photography, and record and survey, in each of which 
THE А.Р. silver and bronze plaques and certificates 
will be awarded. We hope, therefore, that all lantern- 
slide workers will make a note of the closing date for 
entries—October 20—and will submit examples of their 
best work for one or more of the classes. Ав already 
mentioned, the prize-winning slides will be available for 
loan to photographic societies on and after November 1, 
and secretaries desiring to secure them should apply to 
the Editor, A. P. AND P. N., 52, Long Acre, W.C., 
without delay, giving list of suitable dates, so that the 
tour may be arranged. 


"THE A. P." LANTERN SLIDE 
COMPETITION, 1915. 
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“SNAPSHOTS FROM HOME.” 


<1 А Great Project to Hearten our Soldiers and Sailor s. 
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T has been something of a reproach to photographers 
since the war began that, as photographers, they 
have done little or nothing in the way of national 
service. As citizens, of course, they are doing their 

“ bit," like every other class in the community, but 

until now it has been a little difficult to see in what 

direction amateur photography could assist the country's 
fortunes. 

This reproach will now be removed, and the next few 
weeks and months will see the mobilisation of the 
cameras. 

Who first hit upon the idea of sending snapshots to 
our soldiers and sailors, we do not know. Nor does it 
matter. It is one of those snowball ideas which gather 
as they grow. In a sporadic fashion many photo- 
graphers have already been supplying little prints 
of domestic interest for enclosure in the letters to the 
men at the front, and the same idea has been urged 
on several occasions in these columns. But anybody 
can hit upon an idea; the working out of a practical 
scheme is the thing, and here the credit belongs to the 
Young Men's Christian Association, and the general 
secretary of its National Council, Mr. A. K. Yapp. 


What із the Y.M.C.A. Plan? 

The reader will be acquainted already through the 
dailv press of the past week, and possibly also through 
posters on the hoardings, with the “ Snapshots from- 
Home" project brought forward by the Y.M.C.A. 
What the amateur photographers of this country are 
asked to do is to take little sheaves of snapshots of the 
wives and children, the mothers and sweethearts of 
the men who have enlisted from their own particular 
neighbourhood. Each amateur, it is hoped, will engage 
to keep the families of five or six men of his own village, 
or town, or suburb supplied with such snapshots from 
time to time throughout the year. The prints are not 
to be posted to the men by the photographers them- 
selves; they are to be given to the families concerned, 
for enclosure in the next letter from home, and one may 
be sure that that letter will not be long delayed. 

Some amount of organisation is necessary if this is 
to be done effectively. It should be the duty of every 
amateur to see that the scheme is under way in his 
own neighbourhood. If there are no signs of such an 
effort, he should take the initiative himself, or get 
someone of local standing, say a clergyman or minister, 
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to do so. The sympathy of the local press will be 
readily forthcoming ; social organisations of various 
kinds will allow their machinery to be used for the 
purpose, and a meeting will be called for people interested. 
These should include, not only the leading amateurs 
of the district, but also the ministers of religion and 
social workers, and the ladies who lead in local society. 
A branch of the Snapshots-from-Home League will 
be formed, with a local honorary secretary, who will 
put herself into communication with the headquarters 
of the League at the Central Y.M.C.A. in Tottenham 
Court Road, London. She will receive a special register 
and a supply of membership cards and booklets, to- 
gether with, in due course, the names and addresses 
of the families to be visited. 

Already, in all the Y.M.C.A. camp centres, at home 
and abroad. and even among the prisoners of war in 
Germany, the men are being provided with forms on 
which they can give full particulars of the pictures they 
would like best. It needs no great strain upon the 
imagination to presume upon their preferences—a 
photograph of the '' missis," of Tommy junior in his 
first knickers, in some cases of a new tenant of the 
cradle, born after its father had gone to the wars, in 
others a bit of the old garden, the mother at the cottage 
door, perhaps a corner of the old workshop or the mill. 
These requests will be forwarded in due course to the 
honorary secretary, and she—for опе may suppose 
a lady to have charge ot this task—will distribute 
them among the members of her branch, and, if neces- 
sary, among the local photographic dealers who come 
into touch with stray amateurs and may be able to 
co-opt them in the interests of this enterprise. 


How the Photographic Societies may Help. 

The immediate duty is to cover the country with such 
a network of organisation as shall ensure that no soldier 
or sailor who has asked for some snapshots in his wallet 
shall have asked in vain, no matter how remotelv in 
the country his home may be. It is not proposed, of 
course, to limit the movement to amateur photographers. 
Those who have no cameras may care to engage a local 
professional for this simple little commission. But the 
fundamental appeal is to the amateur photographers 
of the country, and we imagine that a very large pro- 
portion of them will respond with greater eagerness 
to a stimulus of this kind than they would jump at a 
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golden chance of profit making. It will be an act of 
patriotism and of brotherhood to set apart for this 
purpose, say, one plate out of every packet, and one 
sheet of printing paper. 

One piece of machinery ready to hand is that of the 
photographic societies. We have in this kingdom, 
without counting postal clubs, between three and four 
hundred societies which have a local habitation and a 
name, and although in some cases the organisation is 
loose, it should be sufficient to furnish at any rate some 
part of the framework of the loom upon which these 
pleasant threads are to be woven. These societies 
cover the country, from Aberdeen to Penzance. Their 
distribution may be gathered from the following table : 


London and its environs ............. 51 
South of England ................... 36 
West Country and Wales ............ 20 
Midlands ............... "n 42 
East Anglia е м данды 15 
North, with Lancs and Yorks ......... I07 
SCOHAnD escasa dero ЫР MUR 42 


It is to be hoped that the organisers of the movement 
will get into touch with every secretary. We know 
also of cases in which fifty or sixty men have enlisted 
{гот a single church. There should be enough photo- 
graphic means and ability within that same congregation 
to meet the needs of every one of those men. The first 
thing to do is to establish a local league, and to assign 
every worker his definite task. | 
“Ripping!” 

Little need be said in commendation of the scheme, 
for it is its own commendation. The fact that it is 
launched under the auspices of the Y.M.C.A. is an 
evidence of its intrinsic merit and a pledge of its swift 
success. The Y.M.C.A. has gained very great prestige 
in the course of the war. Its red triangle has beccme 
almost as well known as the Red Cross. The Associa- 
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tion is seventy years old, but it might well have been 
founded for this very hour. To the men on service 
it has been alike shield and fireside, and now with the 
help of amateur photographers it proposes to forge 
a link between the men and home. Two letters are 
posted to our soldiers at every tick of the clock, night 
and day, and a very large proportion of these letters 
will soon be containing snapshots ensuring for them on 
arrival a warmer welcome than ever. 

One great writer has stated his objection to receiving 
photographs because they blunt the fine edge of the 
memory picture. Perhaps he would modify his opinion 
if he could see the huge delight of the man in some 
distant billet оп opening an envelope out of which 
there tumbles a print, albeit dark and fuzzy. Pictures 
of home will cheer, and hearten, and steadv the men. 
Many of their womenfolk are unaccustomed to the pen, 
but here will be the most graphic story of home the men 
could wish to have. Nor should one forget the effect 
on the home folks. It will do them good to have to 
put on their smartest blouses and their pleasantest 
faces for the sake of Tom, and Dick, and Harry, and 
these same Tom and Dick and Harry respectively will 
find the home ties growing stronger. 

Editors are privileged persons who occasionally hear 
of things in advance of other people. We happened to 
know some little time since that this scheme was brewing, 
and we ventured to break confidence in so far as"to 
mention it while writing to a young fellow who is serving 
his countrv in Flanders. His comment by return of 
post was the forceful superlative “ Ripping!" The 
etymology is obscure, but perhaps the word is related 
to the American phrase, “ Let her rip," which means, 
“ Let her tear along." We hope and believe that the 
amateur photographers of the kingdom will “ let her 
гір” accordingly. To borrow another Americanism, 
“It is up to them." 
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MEMBERS' SKETCHES AT THE 


О hold а show of members' sketches at thc Camera Club 
was a happy thought, and the present collection, though 
short of representing the large body of pictorial workers asso- 
ciated with that energetic institution, claims attention, not 
only by its intrinsic interest, but as marking a policy that 
should have important results. If any of the members do not 
sketch, they surely ought to do so. At its worst, sketching 
induces a closer regard for the appcarances of Nature than 
photography is likely to do in the majority of cases, and at its 
best it conveys the personal outlook and sentiment in a manner 
that appeals by its spontaneous candour. 

Mr. H. J. A. Bowden's five designs show boldness and breadth 
in the treatment of colour, but the tendency to work in details 
produces an appearance of hardness, particularly in '' The 
White Hart Inn," where the elaboration of the flower-tubs calls 
attention to their deficiency. 

Mr. Marcus Adams shows quite a different manner. His 
'" Sisters "—two bare trees—testifies to a delicate observation 
of colour, and though the distance might have been cooler and 
quieter to take it further back, is more in the spirit of a sketch. 
In the “ Street in Jerusalem " the figures are well suggested, 
but the general lack of brilliance docs less than justice to an 
effect of Oriental sunlight, 

lhe temperamental quality, which is the prime attribute 
of sketching, ijs, I think, best exemplified by Mr. E. T. Holding, 
whose water-colours, more than any others in the show, display 
the essentials of the medium, in wetness of treatment and tran- 
sparency of tint. The hint may be offered that those sketchers 
who find it difficult to overcome a tendency towards dryness 
of colour, and are disinclined to allow their tones to run into 
each other, will find their best means of expression in oil, which 
is, on the whole, the easier medium, since it can be corrected 
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with more facility, and does not need so much management 
as water-colour. Some of Mr. Holding's work shows remark- 
able powcr in this direction. The liquid treatment is very 
appropriate in the rainy “ Newman Street," and in “ The 
Valley of the Teign ” brings out the charm of the medium. 

Mr. F. J. Mortimer's brillant and spirited colour work has a 
decorative intention, very tastefully and skilfully carried out. 
The “ Design for Poster ог Showcard ” has a fascinating colour 
scheme, with a graceful arrangement of line, and the figure is 
appropriately treated; the “ Design for Showcard ” is full of 
animation, and should admirably serve its purpose, and the 
black and white drawings, with all their humour and character, 
make a cheerful spot in the exhibition. These works indicate 
remarkable versatility in dealing with the human figure, from 
the grace of the female form to comic individual peculiarities 
and moods in men. 

It is interesting to note the evidences of temperament in the 
sketches of those distinguished photographers, Mr. Регітат 
Park and Mr. Alexander Keighley. There are six oil sketches 
by Mr. Park displaying a delicate regard for colour and atmo- 
sphere that in tenderness of handling reminds one of some of 
the figure-work that he was accustomed to produce by photo- 
graphy before he was lurcd by decorative portraiture. 

Mr. Alexander Keighlev’s two топоїуреѕ, especially the 
mysterious, drcamy “ Pastoral," have much of the sentiment 
that pervades his photographs, and thereby indirectly prove 
how closely in his skilful hands photography expresses indivi- 
dual feeling. Mention of Mr. C. Н. L. Emanuel's dainty work, 
including clever examples of silver repoussé, must not be 
omitted, and appreciation is also due to the contributions of 
Mr. D. Macalister, Mr. C. H. Hewitt, Mr. E. Calland, and Mr. 
W. Thomas. 
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ILLAGE PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Special to " The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News." 
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By ERNEST С. PULBRODK, 


[The formation of the “ Snapshots-from-Home League," under the 
auspices of the Y.M.C.A., lends a special interest to this article. 
are many scenes in his old village of which the lad at the front would 
like a pictorial reminder—the rambling street, the churchyard yew, 
the hostelry, the saddler's shop, the familiar cottages. 
of performing this service is now quickening in the minds of countless 
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amateurs, and this article will teach it to shoot.—Ep. A. P. AND Р.Х.) 


art training, nor the patience, nor, shall I say, the 

discrimination, to become pictorial photographers, 
wil inevitably grow tired of our hobby if we do not take 
up some special branch of it, or make a collection of some 
special subject. Nature photography is becoming increas- 
ingly popular, but it reguires a high degree of skill and 
no little patience, while the city man with little leisure has 
small opportunity to indulge in it; architecture is fascinating, 
but it only appeals to few; the lover of the countryside will 
never grow tired of landscape work, but even he should take 
up some special subject. Village photography should appeal 
to all, for pretty villages, or villages with at least a pretty 
corner, abound in every part of the country, and he who 
makes a collection of village pictures has not only a memento 
of pleasant excursions, but a collection which will interest 
his friends. 

Then village photography will almost certainly lead to 
other hobbies—the study of architecture or local history— 
while at the least it is a valuable record, for even if we 
have the vaguest ideas of composition, a good technical 
photograph which shows a group of cottages will interest 
our children. Change is coming over the countryside so 
rapidly in these days that everyone who can take a good 
photograph should be compelled to make a collection of 
scenes of his own neighbourhood. 

Village photography teaches the resources of a district, 
for the old craftsmen built of material that lay close at 
hand, and, thanks to this, every part of England is stamped 
with its own individuality. There are the cob and thatch 
villages of Devon and West Somerset, the stone of Corn- 
wall and the Cotswolds, the half-timber work of Hereford 
and Shropshire, the brick and plaster of Berkshire and 
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A Buckinghamshire Village. 


Buckinghamshire, the pargetting of Essex, and the brick 
of East Anglia and Sussex, to mention only a few. The village 
industries give other pictures of interest; in East Devon and 
parts of Bucks and Northants the lace workers will be 
noticed at their cottage doors; in the Chilterns are the chair- 
making villages, where many of the cottages possess a 


little shed workshop, and rows of chair legs stand against 
the palings in front. Women spinning may be seen in parts 
of the Lake district and at Lake in Wiltshire, while there 
are straw plaiting, rush-basket making, and many others, 
to say nothing of the men and girls mending the nets in 
fishing villages. Мог must the occupations peculiar to every 


The Sunlit Village Street. 


village be forgotten—the smithy, the wheelwright's shop, 
the carpenter's shed, or the sawyer's. 

Buildings provide many pictures. There is a wide field 
in the little shop for pictorial photography, as well as record 
work. There is a famous shop in Sussex which has figured 
in many pictures, or that equally well-known bank at Por- 
lock in Somerset, while there is a picturesque shop at Car- 
hampton, near Dunster. Market houses, crosses, wells, 
pumps, dovecots, church houses, “lock ups " are also to be 
seen, and make pretty pictures, besides throwing some 


. light on the history of the place, as do fallen manor houses, 


ruined priories, and old mills. 

Many villages will yield a dozen pictures, each one of 
which is typical; there is the green, the road leading into it 
—which frequently tells more about it than a pretty corner— 
the church, or what not. Always try to get at least one 
picture which shows the surroundings of the village and 
the main characteristics of the district in which it is found. 
Hill-top villages do exist in flat country, but unless we 
have plates to waste, or are making a collection of all the 
villages in that special part, those in the flat ground should 
be given preference. In North Devon and parts of Cornwall 
villages will usually be found on a ridge, so a glimpse of 
the church tower on the sky line, with a road leading up 
the hill towards it, or a pleasant arrangement of hedgerows 
across the valley tells more about it than a mere corner. 
Creek villages should certainly show the water, as should 
a fishing hamlet, and if a ford or bridge dominates the 
hamlet, make it the chief point of interest, if possible. 

The little gardens before the cottages are another picture, 
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while the life of the village provides subjects galore. In 
the evening the women come to their cottage doors to gossip, 
the men returning home stop for a chat as they pass one 
another, the horses come to the pond to drink, the cattle 
pass on their return to the fields after milking, and the 


The Old Priory at Slapton, S. Devon. 


children play. In order to get good pictures of this sort 
a quickly manipulated hand camera is a necessity, and one 
ought to be so accustomed to its use that the plate is 
exposed before attention has been called to the photographer. 
For this work a reflex with a large-aperture lens is most 
useful, as the light is failing, and if stopping down is 
resorted to it means a long exposure or one that is hope- 


Evening. The Children’s Play-hour. 


lessly insufficient. Sometimes one can set up the camera 
round the corner out of sight, and yet take in all that is 
wanted. With shutter drawn, the moment of best grouping 
is awaited, and the bulb pressed. 

Always walk round a village and a little way down every 
road leading out of it, or the best picture may be missed. 
Undoubtedly our best photographs of villages are of those 
with which we are most familiar, as we know the prettiest 
bits and the best lighting, but when the camera is an 
adjunct to a walk we must do the best we can. It is un- 
fortunate if the only picture is impossible because the sun 
would be looking into the lens, but sometimes one can place 
the camera in the shadow of a building or under a tree. 

Sometimes it is possible to get sunlit street effects at 
high noon in summer, but in general it may be said that mid- 
day in summer is the worst time for village photography. 
In the early morning or evening the long shadows break 
up an uninteresting patch of foreground, and the smoke 
from the chimneys gives an air of occupation which is 
absent in the middle of the day. The setting sun seems 
to throw the buildings into high relief, and is certain to 


July 26, 1015. 


give the best results to those who like a clear-cut, “ con- 
trasty " effect, though the probable absence of clouds is a 
drawback. For subjects in which there is great contrast 
the evening can certainly be recommended, as the lighting 
is soft. 

A doublet lens is a necessity, if one wants to do good 
work. A cheap camera, properly understood, will vield 
many pretty bits, and one does not want to possess an 
expensive instrument, unless one is going in seriouslv for 
architecture, but one that possesses double extension, and 
a rising and swing front will prove its value in a week. 
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The Old Market-house. 


The prettiest view may include the church tower rising 
about the roofs of a group of cottages; just in front the 
ground falls abruptly, and the rising front may possess in- 
sufficient rise to take it in, or if it does the corners mav 
be cut off, but by stopping down with a swing front we can 
get in what we want. Or it may be that by going a little 
further away we can get the same result by using half the 
lens with a long extension of bellows. Then this is also 
useful for distant views. Again and again these move- 
ments prove their value, and enable a picture to be obtained 
which would be impossible without them. А side swing is 
also useful sometimes, but so rarely that it may be left out 
of calculation. 

Orthochromatic plates should always be used, preferably 
those in which the screen is incorporated in the plate, as 


The Village. 


the exposure is not prolonged. Some panchromatics carried 
in reserve can also be recommended; for cottage gardens 
they are invaluable, especially in the West Country; where 
the walls are covered with valerian, and where deep-red 
brick and tiles are common they come in useful. But on 
no account should orthos. be omitted, as they make an 
extraordinary difference. 
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Fault of Subject and Treatment. 

F we were to take at random say a hundred examples 
of hand-camera failures we should very probably find 
that about half were chiefly due to faulty technique, 

the prevailing faults being under-exposure and over- 
development. Тһе other half would probably be due to 
unwise selection or arrangement of subject—i.e. subjects 
requiring such special treatment as only comes after con- 
siderable experience. 

Now it is very important that the beginner should learn 
to recognise the difference between these two great classes 
of failures. Otherwise he will be blaming the wrong thing, 
and get discouraged on finding that his efforts are not 
improved. To make a mistake or failure, to find out what 
or why it is gone wrong, and then to apply the discovered 
remedy successfully, is stimulating and encouraging. 
But to make failure after failure and be unable to track 
the cause is apt to be disheartening. Therefore I advise 
simple subjects at first, treated with every care, 
so as to get the best possible result. A simple subject 
well done is in every way better than a difficult subject 
poorly executed. 


Avoid Extremes. 

Avoid extremes of light or of shade—that is to say, 
avoid at first subjects which are all or chiefly strong darks, 
such as dark interiors, scenes under thickly leaf-clad trees, 
marrow and dark streets, etc.; also those which are, 
on the other hand, chiefly very light, such as open sea and 
sky in brilliant light. Avoid also subjects which are all 
one flat, grey, intermediate tone, such as low-relief carvings 
in poor or diffused light. 

All these three classes are somewhat difficult to manage 
in development, even when correctly exposed, and still 
more so after faulty exposure. The very dark subjects 
are likely to be under-exposed, the light ones over-exposed. 
The most satisfactory subjects are those showing a variety 
of light and shade and yet no large patches of very strong 
dark or glittering lights, such as we often get from tumbling 
water in rocky streams, for instance. These restrictions 
leave us heaps of charming subjects, such as village 
scenery, pastoral landscape, field operations (harvesting, 
etc.), animals in the farmyard or meadow, outdoor figures 
naturally engaged in their ordinary occupations, boats in 
harbour or along shore, garden scenes, etc. 

Avoid also extremes of distance in the same picture— 
i.e. quite near (foreground) objects and extreme distance, 
because it is no easy matter to hit the right exposure 
so that the near objects are not under-exposed nor the 
extreme distance over-exposed. There are other reasons 
for leaving these extremes-of-distance subjects alone at 
first: these reasons we shall come to presently. 

There is another kind of extreme that it is well to avoid, 
viz., of definition. Оп the one hand, a picture dead sharp 
all over frequently is disappointingly flat—lacking in relief 
or not suggestive of different distances. On the other hand, 
a picture showing one part decidedly—i.e. obtrusively 
out of focus, and some other parts assertively sharp, is 
seldom pleasant. These are merely broad and general 
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suggestions worth keeping in mind, as they have very 
wide but not universal application. 


Figures Too Near Camera. 

The nearer the camera the larger the scale of the image. 
Now, many beginners are very anxious to get large-scale 
portraits with stand as well as with hand cameras. There 
are two quite different points to notice in this connection, 
viz., focussing and scale. I remember ап instance of the 
possessor of a fixed-focus hand camera loudly com- 
plaining to the maker because portraits of sitters at 
about four feet distance were not sharp all over with the 
largest stop, the nearest distance іог objects in focus 
with this stop being in his case somewhere about thirty 
feet. 

Now with regard to the other and in a sense more impor- 
tant matter of scale. The nearer any object is to the 
eye, or camera lens, the larger is its image on the retina 
or focussing screen. Furthermore, the nearer it is the 
quicker it grows. For instance, suppose that an object 
is ten yards away from the camera, and that its image on 
the focussing screen or plate is just one inch long. Now 
if the object comes five yards nearer to the lens its image 
will grow from one to two inches. But if ,on the other 
hand, it moves away from the lens, it will have to move 
ten yards, i.e., be twenty yards distant, in order for its 
image to diminish to half an inch. Опе might have sup- 
posed that if an advance of five yards doubled the length 
of the image, a retreat of five yards would reduce the image 
to one-half. This is not so. А retreat of five yards from 
its initial position would reduce the image from one inch to 
two-thirds of an inch only. 

Now suppose our picture includes three figures of the 
same size at five, ten, and fifteen yards distance. The 
picture, let us say, shows them as two, one, and two-thirds 
of an inch tall. Now the difference between two and one 
inch is very much greater than one inch and two-thirds 
of an inch. Consequently the distance between the two 
nearer figures seems very much greater than that between 
the two further figures. 

This is only one undesirable result of having figures or 
other objects too near the camera at the same time as we 
have other similar objects further away. Note that I say 
“© at the same time, etc." This is most important, because 
it is the factor of different camera distances giving rise to 
different sizes of images which in turn again suggests 
(wrong) distances of objects. 


Focal Length and Buildings. 

What has just been said about relative sizes and 
distances of figures of course applies to any other thing. 
In the case of architectural subjects, streets, and so on, 
this size exaggeration is often painfully obvious. Suppose, 
for instance, that our subject is a more or less straight 
street with buildings on each side of us. Now the longer 
the focus of the lens the larger the scale and the less the 
angle of the picture. Thus a short-focus lens gives а wide- 
angle view on a small scale. Hence the wider the view 
angle the more exaggerated the objects included in the 
immediate foreground. 
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HE significance of our Overseas Dominions is realiscd in the 
present time of stress as it never was before, and the 
Colonial Exhibition (now open at the A. P. Little Gallery, 

52, Long Acre, W.C.), which brings to a focus the best of, the 
pictorial photography of Greater Britain, claims the interest of 
a wider public than the large body of amateurs attracted by the 
practical side of the work. Іп many respects it brings home 
to us the divergent conditions of the life of the Empire, from 
Canadian snows to Australian sunshine—the two extremes 
from which come the most important sections of the collection. 

But wherever the prints originate they supply a proof, not 
only of widespread interest in photography, but of a high degree 
of technical ability and artistic feeling among its adherents. 
Evidently the standard of skill and taste is advancing, so that 
Colonial amateurs are now better able to convey a characteristic 
atmosphere as an aid to the imagination of those at home, 
many of whom have personal as well as political reasons for 
desiring to picture such scenes as those illustrated. Landscape 
seems to take a larger place in the show than usual, figures for 
the most part being incidental to scenes that exemplify the 
industries and surroundings of the people. 

Mr. О. Н. Coulson, who is a notable contributcr to the Austra 
lian section, makes the figures in ‘‘ The Departure " (reproduced 
on page 76) quite subsidiary to the broad twilight effect, in 
which the simple treatment of the steamer helps to suggest the 
sentiment that attaches to a vessel on the point of sailing into 
the unknown. This is a well-designed work, and its touch of 
mystery is directly attributable to discriminating treatment. 
Mr. Coulson also reaches a high level in “ The Convent," which 
has fine technical quality, while the tree in the foreground and 
the towers touched with light beyond make a pleasing and 
original composition. Тһе characteristic scene, “ The Path to 
the Beach," with indications of a coming storm, and the bold 
landscape, “ The Bridge," are further evidences of his rare 
ability. i 

Typical Scenes of the Commonwealth. 


Another interesting contributor is Mr. C. J. Merfield, whose 
“ Club House," with its reflection in placid water, is a pleasing 
reminder of the social pleasures of the Commonwealth, while his 
““ Ti-trees ” has effective lines and an atmosphere that gives an 
idea of the bush. His ''Sandy Track," also, is doubtless 
typical of the country. ''Sunday Morning, Little Dock," 
shows neglect of '' values ” in the Jack of differentiation in the 
tones of the barges, though it is a bold design. 

Mr. J. Williams in “ The White House " has represented the 
building with commendable simplicity and good tone, but the 
attempt to force the sunlight by exaggerating the darkness of 
the trees is a mistake, and for this reason I regard the “ Austra- 
lian Farmyard ” as a better work, its quiet atmosphere of declin- 
ing day, and the homely incidents of the horse and poultry, 
being unforced and natural In the ' Landscape, Summer," 
the two trees make a bold and effective group against a luminous 
sky. ''Fades the Ruddy Sunlight Fast," by B. H. Williams, 
illustrates a poetic sea in which the boat, small as it is, provides 
valuable emphasis and accentuates the solitude, А nice sense 
of tone distinguishes this work. 

Mr. С. J. Seymour's clever print, “ Dusty Work," with a 
team of oxen and a waggon, shows a typical incident of agricul- 
turallife. Тһе effect of dust is realised, but the oxen might have 
received more expressive rendering, not in defining them all, 
but in selecting one for emphasis to exemplify the ‘‘ movement ”’ 
and character of the beasts. Mr. Seymour's “ Evening Calm " 
has merit in the tender tones of sky and water. 

It isa pity that Mr. A. Wilkinson printed his '' Olive Gatherers”’ 
in a dark tone that is unsuited to an open-air effect, for it is 
well-composed, with the figure against the light, and, with a 
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FIRST NOTICE : AUSTRALIAN WORK. 


By ANTONY GUEST. 

Special to “The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News. 
due regard for “ values," might have been a successful work. 
His “ Majestic Gums," however, is a really fine production, 
excellent in tone and sympathetic in the treatment of trunks 
and foliage. It is to the credit of the picture that it suggests 
magnitude, though there is nothing to indicate the size of the 
giants by means of comparison. “ Throw Them " is an amusing 
design, with a child in the apple-tree and another holding out 
her apron. 

А pretty arrangement is “ The Rustic Gate," by Mr. Н. E. 
Kennedy, but the difference in “ value” between the girl 
and the gatepost ought to have been noted. Similarly deficient 
observation in regard to the varying intensity of lights as well 
as shadows is to be met with occasionally in other works, and 
the hint may be useful that the actuality of the scenes is greatly 
to be enhanced by careful consideration of this matter. А 
vivid and suggestive illustration of bush-life is furnished by 
Mr. W. W. Elliott, in “ A Bush Home," with the horseman 
arriving at the shanty, while sunset gleams, and the long shadow 
of a great tree mark the close of day. The effect of light and 
shadow, especially on the white horse, deserves appreciation. 
Another intimate incident of the bush is “ A Letter from Ноше,” 
in which Mr. W. F. St. L. Baldwin suggests the eagerness with 
which the worker in a sequestered spot welcomes the mounted 
carrier, who has probably ridden a long way to deliver the letter. 

Mr. W. Howieson cleverly shows an interesting bush-scene 
in his “ Ti-tree," and his " Early Morning on the River " is 
atmospheric and has a charming placidity. In “А Woodland 
Path," by Mr. F. Dutton, the forest has an impenetrable look, 
and the light on the central tree and the two figures helps to 
make a pretty arrangement, while the smallness of the figures 
gives an idea of the height of the trees. Mr. D. A. Baird's 
“ Shifting Sands ” is also to be welcomed as a clever and charac- 
teristic Australian scene. 

Mr. К. С. Allman sends “А Sydney Skyline," which, in showing 
the tops of picturesque buildings in silhouette against the sky, 
gives a simple but decorative rendering of an unfamiliar aspect 
of the city. 

Attention is due to the portfolio containing many interesting 
works for which room could not be found on the walls, among 
them being creditable prints by the Australians, Mr. J. Scherek, 
Mr. А. J. Stockton, and Mr. V. К. Coglan. 


Outposts of Photography. 


There are notable works on the walls from various corners 
of the Empire where opportunities for intercourse with capable 
workers, which is so valuable an aid to progress, must be very 
scanty. Mr. C. Phelps, of Trinidad, sends some prints indicative 
of high aims and zeal, and appreciative recognition is especially 
due to his " Morning Clouds " glinted by the rising sun, the 
impressiveness of the rendering being aided by a discriminative 
regard for aerial perspective іп sea and sky. His '' Night's 
Repose " conveys a bold effect of moonlight on the sea, but 
misses something of the desirable quality of mystery through 
neglect of the delicate subtlety of tone that characterises moon- 
light both in the lights and shadows. Also from Trinidad comes 
Mr. W. C. Jardine's “ A Shower before his Tub," in which the 
nude figure of the boy is represented with ‘‘ movement " and 
commendable expressiveness. 

Mr. F. E. Hodges, of Shanghai, is well represented by the 
characteristic group, “ Children of Cathay"—a work, by the way, 
that would be improved by more quality in the sky. His 
'* Worshippers of the Red Gods ” illustrates a peculiar religious 
observance in a manner appropriately weird. Something of 
the characteristic light and colour of the locality is suggested 
by “ The Village under the Hills." 

Visitors are sure to appreciate the skilful and genial touch of 
Kwa Siew Tee, of Singapore, in “ True Happiness"; and the 
laughing native boy with the football may be relied on to win 
general good will. 

A future article will deal with the Canadian pictures. 
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BY E. W. STONEY, C.LE. (South India). 


LAMB'S ROCK, COONOOR. 
From the Exhibition of Pictorial Work by Colonial Photographers, now open at the A. P. Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, W.G 
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THE SPIDER. | л. BY J. E. BUSH (South Africa). 
From the Exhibition of Pictorial Work by Colonial Photographers, now open at the A. P. Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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THE DEPARTURE. 
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BY O. H. COULSON (Melbourne). 


From the Exhibition of Pictorial Work by Colonial Photographers, now open at the A. P. Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every weck 
It 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 


must be understood, however, that the 


exbressed by correspondents. 


PHOTOGRAPHY OF THE NUDE. 


SIR, —With reference to the letter іп THE A. Р. of June 28, 
written by C. H. L. Emanuel, on “ Nude Photography," this is 
evidently intended to be humorous, although there are one or 
two points he mentions which are rather interesting. 

Mr. Emanuel is, it appears, against the idea of a postal club 
for this branch of work, and puts many obstacles in the way 
which could be easily overcome. 

As for the photographs being bald and indecent, this is, of 
course, quite wrong, as the figure would be rendered round and 
true to nature, provided the photographer and camera were good. 
The photograph would be no more indecent than a painting, 
in fact it would be far more decent nude than if the figure were 
attired in one of the modern dresses Mr. Emanuel refcrred to, 
for the latter is suggestive—that is, if he means one of those 
low-neck, slit-skirt costumes—while the other shows us nature 
pure and simple.—Yours, etc., 

Holloway, N. PHILIP NORMAN LLoyD. 


P.S.—My best luck and good wishes to the new club being 
formed for this class of work. 


S1IR,— Will you allow one who has taken scores of figure studies, 
draped and undraped, to have his say on the subject ? Why are 
photographs tabooed, while paintings, drawings, and photo- 
graphs of these are openly shown in the shops? Some of these 
are so like actual photographs that it almost requires an expert 
to tell if they are from paintings or taken from actual life. I 
think the reason why all nude photographs are condemned is 
that many years ago, at a time, I am sorry to say, I can remem- 
ber, very objectionable photographic groups were openly sold ; 
these were rightly suppressed, and at the same time the sale of 
all life photographs was stopped. 

If one visits the exhibitions of the R. P. S. or the Salon of 
Photography, one may see half a dozen nudes or more, and 
scores can be counted in the illustrated catalogues of the former 
society and in the '' Photograms of the Year." I have never 
heard of either of these publications being stopped in the post 
or their sale prohibited. It is true that in exhibitions there is 
a censor—the hanging committee. 

It should be remembered that these studies are of great use 
to artists, and I have several times been asked by an artist 
friend to photograph a model for him in a certain position, for he 
may not have been able to retain the model till the drawing 
was completed. Besides, photographic groups are of use to the 
models themselves, when they hunt round from studio to studio 
to get sittings. This I know to be the fact. 

We must look on these studies as aids to drawing and not 
only as works of art. Perhaps not one in twenty would be, 
owing to some blemish or other, suitable for exhibition.— 
Yours, etc., K. 


STANDARDISED MOUNTS FOR EXHIBITION 
PICTURES. 


SiR,—The council of the Wales and Monmouthshire Photo- 
graphic Federation at their last meeting in June decided to 


adopt the principle of standardised mounts for future exhibi-. 


tions held under their auspices. This decision was not arrived 
at without much previous consideration and investigation, but 
it was a unanimous decision. The next step was the obvious 
one of spreading the gospel, and to that end I was authorised 
to inaugurate a discussion in the columns of your valuable 
journal. It was realised that the innovation could only attain 
full success by tre adoption (partial or complete) of the principle 
by the other fer'erations and exhibition councils, and, further, 
that some amount of latitude should be granted in exceptional 
cases. It is unnecessary to point out that the adoption of the 
complementary principle of unframed prints for open classes 
үш prints to be exhibited under glass) followed as a matter 
of course. 
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Briefly stated, the arguments in favour of the adoption of 
the principle are: (a) Simplification of the task of hanging 
and cataloguing pictures ; this in itself is a strong argument, as 
all exhibition organisers will bear witness. (b) Simplification 
of the work of judging; the present system of mosaic hanging 
gives an advantage to the larger pictures, which is unfair to the 
workers in smaller sizes. (c) From the visitor's point of view 
the exhibition will be more restful, and here again the risk of 
the smaller pictures being hung ''to blush unseen " will be 
considerably lessened. (4) Better general effect. 

In addition to the above points, in the case of the open classes, 
where mounted but unframed pictures are accepted, there will 
be an increased entry, due to the greatly lessened cost of carriage 
and the greatly lessened risk of damage. It will be almost if 
not quite impossible for any exhibition committee to accept 
unframed pictures to be exhibited under glass unless the prin- 
ciple of the standardised mount is adopted. 

The action of the council of the London Salon of Photography 
in adopting the principle for the 1915 Salon gives me hope that 
our policy will be successful. That the councils of the London 
and the Welsh Salons have adopted this principle at the same 
time may be taken as additional evidence of the truth of '' great 
minds think alike." 

The question therefore arises as to what will be the most 
suitable sizes to be selected as standards. Тһе Welsh Council 
are partial to the two sizes adopted by you for your exhibitions 
in the A. P. Little Gallery, viz., 16 by 12 in. and 18 by 14 in., 
but are desirous of knowing the opinions of the other federa- 
tion secretaries on the matter. After some correspondence 
on the qu2stion in your journal it might be possible (it would 
certainly be good policy) for the joint councils of the London 
Salon and the R. P. S. to make a lead in the matter; other 
councils would soon follow. With the adoption of this new 
policy I confidently look forward to а period when, 
instead of having stationary Salon and R. P. S. exhibitions, 
we shall b+ enabled to bring these valuable periodic con- 
tributions to photographic art to all our leading centres, there 
to be beholden by the poorest lover of beauty of form, line, 
and colour. This is the opportunity to make the change from 
the fixed to the travelling Salon, a departure which, though 
highly to be desired, is only prevented by expense. Though 
much more might be written on the matter, I refrain from 
writing at greater length, as I deem it important to obtain 
your editorial benediction upon the question. With anticipatory 
thanks.— Yours, etc., 


T. J. Lewis, 
Hon. Sec., Wales and Monmouthshire 
Photographic Federation. 


inst. unanimously elected Captain J. T. C. Moore-Brabazon, 
of the Royal Flying Corps, an Honorary Fellow of the Society, 
for his distinguished services in military aeroplane photography. 

** Wild Life °° for July is to hand, and contains as usual a 
number of interesting and informative articles for the natural 
history student. Тһе half-tone illustrations include reproduc- 
tions of photographs by Douglas English, Wm. Farren, and 
others. '' Wild Іле” is published monthly at 55, Bank Build- 
ings, Kingsway, W.C., price half-a-crown net. 


Messrs. Lilywhite, Ltd., the well-known photographic firm of 
Halifax, announce that their offices and works will be entirely 
closed from August 9 to 14 inclusive, for the purpose of giving 
both management and staff a respite after a period of very hard 
work. It is hoped that customers will duly note this and en- 
deavour to send orders a week before if possible. 


An Exhibition of two hundred photographic pictures of Rheims 
Cathedral is now being held at the Leicester Galleries, Leicester 
Square, W.C. These are enlargements from a series of photo- 
graphs taken by the sculptor to the cathedral, who has been 
engaged on the work of restoration for tbe past twenty years. 
A number of photographs showing the structure since the bom- 
bardment are also exhibited. The proceeds of the exhibition 
will be handed over to one of the French relief organisations. 
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A HOME-MADE PRINT TRIMMER. 


T following is a description of a 
print trimmer which can be made 
for a few pence. 

First obtain a piece of good glass, 2 in. 
wide and r2 in. long, and measure its 
thickness very carefully (about j іп. 
would do very nicely). 

For the baseboard we need a perfectly 
square piece of wood, side r2 in. long, 
and depth } in. Parallel to one side, 
mark two lines, one 1 in., and the other 
3 in. from the edge. Between these two 
lines а groove should be cut of depth 
exactly equal to the thickness of the glass. 
The glass, which is to form the cutting 
" board," can now be fitted into this 
groove, and the surface of the glass 
should be flush with the surface of the 
baseboard (see figs. І and 3). 

We must now make the two side- 
pieces, which, for the purpose of descrip- 
tion, we will call Ar and A2 (see fig. 2). 
The dimensions of each piece are yf in. 


ELEVATION OF BASE-BOARD_ 


PLAN OF GASE-BOARD 
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Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles оп home-made apparatus or accessories of а 
novel description by readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


by rj in. by 1 in. At one end of each 
piece a line should be drawn parallel to 
and distant 4 in. from the end edge, 
and along this line a saw-cut (b in fig. 2) 
should be made } in. deep. Тһе piece (с) 
should then be chiselled out, and we 
should be left with two pieces shaped as 
fip. 2. One of these pieces (Ar, fig. 3) 
should now be screwed on to the base- 
board, as shown in fig. 3, and it will be 
found that the “tongue” оп the 
end of Ат projects $ in. over the glass. 


We must now obtain a 12 in. flat steel 
rule, which is usuaily a little more than 
4 in. wide. 

Great care should be taken in screw- 
ing on the piece A2, as upon this depends 
the whole success of the trimmer. The 
steel rule should be placed under the 
“ tongue " of Ar, making sure that the 
edge of the rule is touching the edge (b) 
of the tongue. Now place a set-square 
on the baseboard, one edge against the 
edge of Ar, and the other against the edge 

of the rule. Place the piece 
A2 against the opposite edge 
of the baseboard, making 
a sure that the edge of the 
: steel rule is closely touching 
, the edge (b) of the piece A2. 
| The side piece can now be 
! screwed down to the base- 
| board. А paper rule сап be 
pasted along the 
inside edge of the 
piece Ar, for which 
the printed rule on 
the cover of THE A. 
P. AND P. N. serves 
admirably, and the 
. trimmer is ready. 
De To use, the steel 
' rule is placed under 
the ''tongues" о! 
. һе pieces Ат and Az, 
, andthe print is placed 
' on the board and 
under the steel edge, 
one side of the print 
being pressed against 
the edge of the piece 
v Ат. Using the glass 
i as the cutting 
“board,” a fine and 


be obtained. 


has been carefully 
made, absolutely rect- 
angular prints will 
be obtained, and with 
the paper and steel 
rules, the required 
size of the finished | 
print can easily be , 
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the knife, and по indentations can Бе 
made on it by the knife; the steel rule 
will not warp or develop a ragged edge 
due to the accidental twisting of the 
knife while cutting. 

Of course, the dimensions of the 
trimmer can be varied to suit the require- 
ments of the particular user, but the size 
given is one which has proved to be very 
convenient to the writer. H. H. C. 
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A SIMPLE GRADUATED MEASURE. 


О make a graduated measure 15 a 

very simple matter indeed; in fact, 

any number of measures can be made at 

a very small cost, and to duplicate such 

measures is а wise plan, as breakages will 
happen in the best regulated families. 

I have several such articles оп my 
shelf, with a variety of graduations 
ranging from ф dram to I pint. Ordinary 
thick tumblers, the commonest quality, 
can be purchased for one penny each, 
and the graduations are marked on the 
outside with a file, the dram marks being 
on one side of the tumbler and the ounces 
on the opposite side, and the cuts filled 
with Brunswick black. 

A large glass jug may be bought for 
sixpence, and also marked in ounces 
up to one or two pints, this jug being 
useful when hypo is being made up. 
Should the photographer have an oppor- 
tunity of accepting any half-pint glass- 
stoppered scent bottles, they will be found 
useful when mixing developer, and should 
be graduated. 

The tumbler will be found more satis- 
factory for pouring out the solution than 
the lipped measure, as there is a much 
better flow obtainable. R. R. 


WHY NOT BECOME 
A REGULAR SUBSCRIBER TO 
"THE A.P. AND P. N."? 


ELEVATION ОҒ FINISHED TRIMMER 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS 
Weekly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful to other readers dealing 
with the same class of subject. Prints from either the Beginners' Competition or the Advanced Workers' 
Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, will be dealt with here. 


N that domain of work or class of sub- 
| ject that we may roughly describe as 
“ children out of doors" we have an 
immense range of interest. Naturally, 
children are but little self-conscious, unless 
greatly spoiled by weak and indulgent 
parents. Consciousness with young chil- 
dren, as often with adults, is inti- 
mately connected with “ best clothes.” 
Therefore if we are to catch our youngsters 
at their best, it will not be when they are 
wearing their best clothes under the 
supervision of some elder apprehensive 
lest these precious garments should be 
soiled. 

Here are a couple of '' children out of 
doors " prints which seem to say some- 
thing on th» clothes question. In print A 
the youthful Walton seems only to be 
interested in his fishing operation, but 
in B we certainly do get the notion that 
the youngsters have been especially 
costumed for the business of being photo- 
graphed, and that the whole arrangement 
is what might be called “а put-up job." 

The next point, which doubtless every 
reader has already noticed, is that in A 
the youngster is looking at what he is, 
or is supposed to be, doing, while in 
example B neither of the youngsters can 
be said to be occupied with the supposed 
train journey, but both are very much 
interested indeed in the photographer. 
In A we have an unconscious naturalness ; 


A.—FISHING. 


From the Beginners’ Competition. 


in B just the opposite. To beginners 
generally one may safely say, do not let 
your sitters or figures stare at the camera 
if you can possibly help it, but as this 
counsel has so often been offered on 


previous occasions, we need not linger on 
this topic just now. 

Then there is the general question of 
surroundings, including background. In 
print A there seems to be a natural fitness 
between the figure fishing, the little 
stream, grassy bank, and background. 
Here the back- 
ground part of 
the picture is 
sufficiently 
generalised to 
be quiet and 
retiring, and 
yet not fuzzy 
enough to con- 
fuse the eye. 
The lights and 
shades are 
neither too flat 
nor too con- 
trasty. In B 
the foliage 
background is 
noticeably 
spotty, being 
for the most 
part made up 
of a large num- 
ber of small, 
strongly  con- 
trasted | spots 
of light and 
shade. B2gin- 
ners may ad- 
visedly pay some little attention to these 
two backgrounds, comparing them from as 
many different points of view as possible. 

Now with regard to technical quality. 
Both prints are 
generally credit- 
able, but in each 
case there is a 
slight tendency 
to over-accentua- 
tion of the ex- 
tremes of the 
scale. The highest 
lights in both are 
a trifle flat and 
chalky, while in 
cach the cast 
shadows are a 
little on the 
solid-looking and 
over-dark 51де. 
The former 
points to slight 
over-develop- 
ment of the nega- 
tive, the latter to 
under-exposure. 

With reference to posing, in child work 
generally, one cannot do better than 
repeat the advice so often given, do not 
attempt to pose children—at all events, 
according to grown-up ideas. If you want 
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B.—Orr To TIPPERARY. 


By F. WEST. 


your child pictures to look like real, 
natural, unconscious children—and under 
these circumstances they are always 
interesting—the first condition of success 
is that they shall not be thinking about 
being photographed, or, indeed, thinking 
about anything beyond what they them- 


By H. Y. Lone. 


From the Beginners’ Competition. 


selves have chosen for their interest at 
the moment. It is not wise even to 
suggest what game they should select, 
but something can be done in that direc- 
tion by asking questions. The thing for 
the photographer to get into his mind 
is that it is for him to become interested 
in what the children have chosen for their 
game, and to divert their attention from 
the camera as far as he possibly can 
for the moment. As to surroundings 
and backgrounds, let them be as 
simple as possible and avoid strong 
contrasts of light and shade, also patternv 
things, such as brick walls or rows of 
palings. 

There is another point of importance 
in this connection which is often over- 
looked—viz., the scale of the figures. 
Now if the figures are too large for the 
picture space they will look, not at all 
like natural-sized children, but more like 
monstrosities. Again, if they are too 
small for their space and general surround- 
ings they will look like pigmies or dwarfs. 
On the other hand, if an extra-short-focus 
lens is used and the figures are too near, 
we may in this way get a giant-child 
effect. These are all mistakes the beginner 
may easily make, and lead to his being 
puzzled to know why his pictures do not 
look quite natural. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Experiments in Development. 


On a recent Monday the South London Photo- 
graphic Society had a most interesting demonstra- 
tion from one of the members, Mr. Pickwell, who 
has studied the question of exposure and develop- 
ment, and the result of his experience was given 
in the form of two experiments, which showed at а 
glance the result of over, under, and correct develop- 
ment. In one experiment а set of three plates 
were given and equal exposure, which (ascertained 
correct) happened to be one second at F/32. Plate 
number one was developed for one quarter the time 
indicated by time and temperature tables for the 
particular plate and developer used, plate number 
two full time, and plate three for four times the 
period. On being compared, number two plate 
proved to be a technically perfect negative. Plate 
number one, which obviously would be under- 
developed, showed soft contrast, and plate number 
three was very dense and over-developed, with 
much stronger contrast. Тһе first experiment thus 
illustrated how variation of time of development 
with correct exposure produced very different types 
of negatives to suit the various printing processes. 


Correct Development More Important than Correct 
Exposure. 

In the second experiment the object of demonstra - 
tion was really exposure. Іп this case three plates 
were again exposed on the same subject. Number 
four plate was exposed for one-quarter of a second, 
number five plate for one second—the ascertained 
correct exposure—and number six plate for four 
seconds, all at F/32. All the three plates were 
developed together in the same dish for the normal 
time indicated in the previous experiment, with 
the result, of course, that number five was exactly 
the same as number two. Number four plate 
showed signs of under-exposure, and number six 
was very dense and over-ex On comparing 
the whole six plates together 1n a viewing frame, the 
difference between slight under-exposure and under- 
development, over-exposure and over-development, 
as against correct exposure and correct develop- 
ment, was easily seen. One result of the experiment 
was to demonstrate there was more latitude in 
exposure than development, and for this reason— 
within limits, of course—correct development was 
more important than correct exposure. 


Use a Meter and Discretion. 


Mr. Pickwell’s second experiment somewhat 
confirmed his views on the subject, inasmuch as it 
was difficult to distinguish prints from the three 
negatives numbers four, five, and six. He argued, 
and very forcibly, that the average amateur fol- 
lowing his advice to use a meter, with discretion, 
was not likely to stray beyond the limits of under 
and over exposure adopted in the second experiment, 
and that by developing by the time and temperature 
method he would ensure a greater percentage of 
good results. The developer Mr. Pickwell recom- 
mends is "Alem pyro-soda formula, quarter 
strength, which also has the advantage of being 
cheap. He used this formula in his demonstration. 


Suit the Subject. 


One could almost write pages on the subject of 
exposure and development and yet not exhaust 
the points it would bring up, evidence of which was 
pre at the South London Society's meeting, for 

am told there was a long and animated discussion 
on Mr. Pickwcell's experiments, which prolonged the 
meeting half an hour over closing time. To get 
an all-round good negative I agree that Mr. Pick- 
well’s time system of exposure and development 
will give it nine times out of ten, but sometimes we 
want the negative that best suits the subject, and 
there are other methods which give equally good 
results. For instance, in flower studies І have 
seen some of the very best flower pictures done by 
anyone in this country, and the producer says he 
gives a very full exposure—almost over-exposure— 
and on development no heed whatever is given to 
time, but as soon as the high light appears in the 
process of development the negative is immediately 
plunged into the hypo. What beautiful prints 
these negatives do give, but of course they would 
not suit a brick wall or even the majority of Jand- 
scape subjects, 


The Bromoil Negative. 


At the Hull Photographic Scciety Mr. G. R. 
Langdale gave a very clever exposition of the 


bromoil process. Here the type of negative mcst 
suitable for the process is one full of detail in all 
portions, and no areas of clear glass. Mr. Langdale 
adopted the excellent method of using prints made 
by another member to illustrate the real simplicity 
of bromoil when sensibly applied. He described 
the preparation of the pigments, and how to use 
the brush, the control over the resulting print, and 
where and how certain points could be emphasised 
and others modified. So near the coast line is Hull 
that one is not much surprised to hear a strong 
breeze suddenly sprang up, and the two bromoil 
experts of the society were in opposite camps. The 
point at issue was the legitimacy, or otherwise, of 
using soft rubber, petrol for cleaning out, and then 
re-inking in. Which won I cannot say, for my 
report is silent on the point, but my sympathy is 
with the man who gets there, and who does not 
worry whether it is by petrol or any other producing 
means. 


Ilford at the Zoo. 


The Ilford Photographic Society visited the Zoo 
оп a recent Saturday under the leadership of the 
club’s naturalist, Mr. C. G. Kennedy, and had a 
good time. Starting with exposures on Coypu 
Wyncaster—terrible name, but its owner looked 
something like a water-rat—they followed up with 
the bears and other better known animals on the 
Terraces. The light was bad in the interiors, so 
that work inside the '' houses " was impossible. A 
good lot of work was done outside, however, and 
success was met all along the line until we came to 
the sea lions. I think they understood the business 
and, like some peasantry, were waiting for the tips. 
They would persist in stopping in the water апа 
would not come out of the rocks, so after waiting 
for the best part of an hour the members gave it 
up in disgust, and adjourned for tea. Probably 
the sea lions had a similar desire, and the Ilfordites 
before their next visit must look up sea-lionology. 


For Successful Animal Photography. 

Joking apart, animal photography is a fine institu- 
tion for teaching patience combined with smart- 
ness in seizing the identical moment to snap. Job 
was credited with being the founder of patience, 
but his disciples, such as Richard Kearton, Cherry 
Kearton, Selous and the like, have long ago out- 
distanced his samples of patience. It is remark- 
able how quick the animals are in their movements ; 
you carefully focus up, and just as you are about 
to release the shutter the lion wags his tail, the 
tiger turns her back to the camera, or the monkey 
has developed an immediate tickling sensation 
which it is equally necessary to scratch. To be 
smart you must have a lens with a large working 
aperture and a focal-plane shutter; they are 
almost indispensable if you do not wish to stay all 
day in front of one animal. It is almost the impos- 
sible with a camera possessing a small-aperture lens 
and an ordinary shutter, if we except the statue- 
like penguin or the animal reputed to have beaten 
the hare in the fable. 


Nature Photographic Society. 


The secretary of the Nature Photographic Society 
informs me that the council, in spite of present-time 
difficulties, is endeavouring to maintain the activi- 
ties of the society until the conclusion of peace 
brings happier times, with increased opportunities 
for nature photography. The first loan collection 
of slides has been a great success, and it may not 
be generally known among the members that that 
collection is available at any time for exhibition at 
any local natural history or photographic society, 
and the only condition imposed is that the borrcw- 
ing scciety pays carriage on the slides both ways. 
The slides in the collection are of interest to a non- 
technical. audience, independent of their special 
interest to nature lovers and photographers in 
general. To the latter the notes written by the 
various ccntributors, and which acccmpany the 
slides, incrcase that interest. А second loan соПес- 
tion ‘is being formed, and Nature Scciety members 
are asked to send two or three slides to the honcrary 
secretary, Mr. H. Armytage Sanders, 26, Charing 
Cross Road, London, W.C. 

On Privileges and Membership. 

I was glad to hear from this scciety again, for I 
was beginning to fear it was suffering the tate of 
kindred organisations that had become centralised 
in the metropolis. 1 have a special interest in this 


scciety, born as it were in the very heart of nature, 
far away from the smoke of a city, and where the 
daily revelry of birds and flowers only ends with 
the departing rays of the sun. Spread over a wide 
and scattered area, the members have so little to 
bind them together that one fears the worst in the 
absence of the knowledge of the best. When the 
society was run from its birthplace in Yorkshire, 
it had numerous portfolios circulating and a quarterly 
journal. These have passed from our midst, and 
one is led to wonder what are now the privileges of 
membership. 


War Survey Photos. 


The Dundee Survey started in the" piping times 
of peace, is to have a war flavour, and care will be 
taken to show that it was continued during the great 
war when all the youth, manhood, and even woman- 
hood is striving to promote the success of our allied 
forces. The war section should be exceptionally 
interesting, as it will tell to future generations how 
their ancestors devoted their lives and energies 
to maintaining Britain’s name and fame. A big 
and useful service could be carried out under this 
heading, only I am afraid the official mind will be 
stepping in too often and preventing anything like 
a complete survey so far as war photographs are 
concerned. However, if they take the tip of the 
Ilford photographers and go in parties from the club, 
they will probably get roaga all right. It is 
much easier to lock up one solitary member than 
to arrest a battalion. Just a word on the Dundee 
final methods, which are to ensure that all photo- 
graphs and letterpress be bound into book form, 
one copy fo be preserved in the Town Council 
strong-room, and the other be placed in the public 
museum. 


A Handy Man’s Help. 

A correspondent has forwarded me a rough print 
of a fine bit of river scenery that was taken in 
Bolton Woods on the occasion of the Yorkshire 
Photographic Union's annual excursion, by thc 
Leeds Camera Club member who was using a novel 
telescopic extension fixed to the head of his tripod 
to lift up the camera. In commenting on the dis- 
covery, I thought he would get movement in the 
apparent absence of rigidity, but the print he has 
sent me is absolutely free of any suggestion of blur 
or movement, although it was a time exposure. 
The print has also other merits, but of these I ma 
possibly have something to say at their next exhibi- 
tion. The secretary of the society, in enclosing the 
print, wonders if 1 have noticed how greatly the 
articles in THE A. P. AND P. N. affect society mem- 
bers. Why, I have been saying so for years, buf I 
did not know until he pointed it out, that an official 
notice of one of the Leeds Camera Club's outings 
had been smitten by the recent correspondence 
THE A. P. on photographing the nude. It, however, 
appears to have referred to an “ Attractive Venus," 
but so far I have not heard of any serious result, 
and the leader of the outing is at business as usual. 


А One-Man Show in ‘South Suburbia.” 

To cover the walls of a hall the size of the “ Plough” 
with one's own pictures is by no means a light under- 
taking even in peace time, and Mr. James Goodwin 
is to be highly congratulated on his courage in 


“undertaking such a venture under present circum- 


stances. South Suburbanites had the pleasure of 
seeing over sixty examples of Mr. Goodwin's work, 
the greater percentage of which were of high artistic 


merit. A large number of the pictures bad either 
won medals in past exhibitions or awards in various 
competitions. Mr. Goodwin has been a strong 


supporter of Tur A. P. weekly competitions, in 
which he has fgured constantly in the list of awards. 
In reading a short paper to the members on his aims 
and methods of work, Mr. Goodwin stated he was 
first attracted to take up photography by the work 
of the Cadbys, high-key work baving a great 
fascination for him. He converted a bedroom into 
a studio by painting all the walls and woodwork 
white, the room being lit by one window. He 
relied entirely on a quarter-plate camera (Sander- 
son), enlarging up to 1o by 8. He had not con- 
fined himself to high-key work, however, his show 
including many fine landscapes and bromoils. At 
the close of his paper things were made interesti 
by the reading of the criticisms he had receiv 
from high quarters on various prints, and it was 
exceptionally amusing to hear how different judges 
had summed up the same print. 
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(Supplement) 1 


(New Series.—30.) SOME HOLIDAY 


OTWITHSTAND 
ING the abnormal 
conditions, a great 
number ой ош 
readers will take 
some holiday this 
summer, and will, 
indeed, be well 
advised to do so 

from every point of view. The camera 
wil be taken in most cases, for there 
are only a few places where its use 
is absolutely prohibited. It may be 
well to make inquiries beforehand, and 
if photography is essential for the 
complete enjoyment of the holiday 
then the venue should be chosen from 
this point of view. There are places 
so far away from scenes of military 
activity that no possible objections 
could be found. Some of the Welsh 
valleys, for example, would afford 
admirable material for the landscape 
worker and are well away from military 
centres and from the coalfields. Іп 
other cases much may be done by 
applying for permits from the local 
police authorities, and if such applica- 
tions are backed by responsible people 
there is not much difficulty to be anti- 
cipated. We have in recent issues dealt 
with a variety of subjects which do not 
involve serious risk to the photo- 
grapher, but we would counsel caution 
and would add that in any case of 
doubt it is better to sacrifice one's 
own pleasure and interests than in 
any way to risk impeding or worrying 
the authorities. 


Full-dress Rehearsals. 

It may be that many workers have 
not been doing much photography 
for some little time, or possibly not 
at all since the last holiday—whenever 
that happened to be. If such should 
be the case, it js a very wise procedure 
thoroughly to overhaul the camera and 
outfit generally and to make a dozen 
or two exposures in order to see that 
everything is in good working order. 

Searching for Pinholes. 
The camera, whether a wooden box- 


form instrument or one provided with 
bellows, should be examined for light 


leakage, and where electric light is 
available this may be done by placing 
a small bulb inside the camera in the 
dark-room, passing the flexible wire 
through a hole in a sheet of stout straw- 
board, which may be slid into the back 
of the instrument where the dark slide 
goes. Itis always much easier to see 
a streak of light emanating from the 
camera than to tie one's head up with 
the focussing cloth and detect such 
a streak entering the camera. Repair- 
ing a pinhole is quite an easy matter 
if a bit of very thin leather be obtained 
from a bookbinder. Тһе sort used 
for the labels on the backs of books 
answers splendidly, and may be affixed 
with any photographic mounting paste. 
Paste for leather is better than glue 
where there is any folding or bending, 
as the glue causes the leather to crack. 
In an emergency, thin tough black 
paper may be used, and the thin paper 
from the Premo film-packs is as good 
as anything could be. This serves 
well for box-form cameras. 


Internal Reflection. 

Any shiny patches inside the camera 
should be touched up with dead-black 
paint. Here, again, an emergency 
paint may be made with lampblack 
water colour and a little binding 
material, such as paste. Failing lamp- 
black we should not hesitate to use a 
little soot from the chimney. Of 
course, the specially prepared black 
paints which may be bought in 6d. 
or 1s. bottles give a more finished 
surface, of velvety smoothness, and 
are easy to apply with a flat camel- 
hair brush. 

Shutter Speeds. 

Testing the shutter speeds is scarcely 
a job which сап be done at, home at 
a moment's notice, though if a liltte 
trouble be taken a bicycle wheel with 
a white spot on it, or, better still, the 
bulb of a thermometer, gives a shutter- 
speed tester which is reliable. The 
thermometer bulb must be securelv 
attached to a spoke of the wheel, and 
close to the rim, and is used in order 
to reflect an intensely bright spot of 
light. Тһе bicycle is turned upside 


HINTS. 


down and the wheel is revolved at 
a definite rate of speed, say one revo- 
lution a second. The wheel is focussed 
so as to fill the plate, the line of sight 
being in line with the spindle of the 
wheel. Now if a photograph is taken 
of the revolving wheel, with an ex- 
posure of a tenth of a second, it 15 
obvious the wheel in that exposure 
will have made a tenth of a revolution, 
as we are revolving the wheel once in 
a second. We can count seconds with 
reasonable accuracy, so that we shall 
not have any difficulty in getting this 
rate of revolution. On developing the 
exposed plate we shall find a thin 
curved black line, and if this line is 
the tenth part of a circle we may te 
sure our shutter speed of a tenth of 
a second is correct. The length of the 
curve may be measured with a pro- 
tractor, and should, of course, corre- 
spond to an angle of 36 degrees. In 
the same way other speeds may be 
measured. This method takes some 
little time, but forms an interesting 
occupation for an afternoon. Тһе 
results are more easy to read if the 
exposures are made in strong sunshine, 
the bulb reflecting an actual but very 
minute image of the sun. 


The Focussing Scale. 

Testing the fccussing scale is an 
cperaticn mcre rapidly done, though 
with many Lox-form cameras it may 
involve exposing and developing half 
a dozen plates. Тһе distances marked 
on the scale should be measured very 
carefully with a tape measure, and if 
a card can te fixed up at that distance 
with the number of yards or feet, 
subsequent errors are likely to be 
avoided. "With focussing cameras the 
image on the ground glass may be 
checked against the focussing scale, 
and so the expenditure of plates is 
avoided, but it is necessary to make 
sure that the plates in the slides are in 
register with the ground glass. Per- 
haps the simplest way of doing this, 
for the average worker, is to have a 
spare focussing screen, and slip this 
into each dark slide in turn, opening 
both the shutters of the slide and 
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removing the metal partition. This 
method is not possible with some 
slides, and, of course, cannot be used 
with the single metal slides. On the 
other hand, single metal slides are not 
likely to be out of register, because a 
slide with the back removed is usually 
employed as a holder for the ground 
glass. - 


A Portable Workshop. 

{т the holiday is anything more 
than a week-end it is a good plan to 
take a few small tools with one, so 
as to be able to deal with any break- 
down. A small screwdriver, such as 
the one made of metal and supplied 
by Hobbies, Ltd., for twopence, а 
couple of fine bradawls, a few small 
brass screws, a short length of copper 
wire, and a pair of small cutting pliers 
is usually enough, and a tube of 
seccotine may be added. With these 
few things quite a number of casualties 
may be, at all events, “ first-aided,”’ 
and in such a way that work can be 
continued. 

Changing Plates. 
We have always advocated the 
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matcrials or apparatus, selected from goods regularly advertised in the 
for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of pr 
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changing of plates in the bedroom 
at night, rather than the use of the 
very doubtful dark-rooms often found 
in hotels, and too often in dealers’ 
establishments. There аге excep- 
tions, but if we have to resort to a 
dark-room we usually find it necessary 
or advisable to hang a focussing 
cloth over the windows and work in 
the dark. There is no difficulty in 
changing plates by touch, taking care, 
of course, not to touch the film sur- 
faces. The repacking of exposed 
plates is a difficulty, but the best plan 
is undoubtedly to place them face to 
face without anything between, and 
then to wrap up the whole block as 
tightly as possible. Surgeons’ rubber 
plaster is often recommended, a short 
band being used at each end of the 
solid block of plates. We have found, 
however, that if the black paper is 
folded very tightly „round there is 
little risk of one plate slipping against 
another. 

In this connection it is well to point 
out the special packing employed by 
the Imperial Dry Plate Co., this 


“THE А. P. ann Р. N.” Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. А first prize, consisting of ten shillings’ worth of 
aper, and a second prize, consisting of five shillings’ worth of materials, are offered every week 
uction, the only qualification being that the producer is a bona-tide amateur photographer. In 


addition, a prize equal in value to the second prize is given for the best mounted print sent in every weck. 


points considered when awarding this prize. 


Each entry must be the Competitor's own work throughout. 


July 26, rors. 


being almost like a wallet, into which 
the plates may be slid. It is certainly 
an excellent method of packing if only 
for the facilities it affords for the re- 
packing of exposed plates. 

A Dark-room Lamp. 

While plates may be changed in the 
dark, it is often convenient to have 
some ruby light available. A portable, 
safe and very effective form of lamp 
may be made from one of the little 
pocket electric flashlamps. The glass 
in front of the lamp is usually detach- 
able, and a small piece of one of the 
gelatine-film safe-lights may be fitted 
underneath this. It is, we believe, 
possible to get for a copper or two small 
sample pieces of Wratten safe-light 
film, and such a flash lamp might be 
kept switched on while the plates were 
being changed, or if at hand could 
be switched on for a moment or two 
only. А very handy and effcient 
electric hand-lamp, with ruby and white 
glass, specially convenient for use when 
on holiday, is made and supplied by 
Archibald Low & Son, Ltd., 28a, 
Renfield Street, Glasgow. 
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Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chief 


For BEGINNERS and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings’ worth 
of material, selected from goods regularly advertised in THE А. P. AND P. N., is offered every weck. 


Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the avcrage. 


affixed to its back and properlv filled in. 


Each print must have one of the coupons published in this issue of “Тһе A. P." 


The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in THE A. P. AND P. N. is reserved, АП unsuccessful prints are returned, accompanied with a written 
criticism, if stamps for return postage are sent; but the Editor reserves the right to reproduce in Tue A. P., without fee, any of the prints sent in to the Competitions 
for criticism purposes. 

Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or materials they choose for 
their prizes. The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers. 

The Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be final. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to Miss 
M. Meyer, West Street House, Eastry, Kent. (Title of print, 


'Music.") Technical data: Plate, Wellington anti-screen ; 
exposure, 5 secs.; lens, Cooke; stop, F/4.5; time of day, 
afternoon, June; developer, pyro-soda; printing process, 


enlarged on Wellington bromide. 

The Second Prize to C. U. Cooke, 369, Essex Road, N. (Title 
of print, “ Forest Games.") Technical data: Plate, Wellington 
anti-screen ; exposure, 1-12th sec.; lens, Beck symmetrical 
stop, F/8; time of day, 4 p.m., June; developer, rodinal ; 
printing process, enlarged on Paget bromide. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to A. Dawson, 12 George Street, 


Old Trafford, Manchester. (Title of print, “Тһе Thief.’’) 
Technical data: Plate, Wellington anti-screen; exposure, 
flashlight; lens, Beck; stop, F/8; time of day, 8.30 p.m., 


March; developer, azol; printing process, enlarged on rough 
C.C. bromide. 

«Тһе Mounting Prize to С. W. Smith, Littledene; Queen's 
Avenue, Finchley. (Title of print, “ When the Tide is Low.''; 
Technical data: Plate, Barnet ortho. ; lens, К.К.; stop, Е/8, 
exposure, I-20th sec. ; time of day, 7 p.m., August ; developer, 
руго-зойа; printing process, bromide enlargement. 


Hon. Mention. 


B. Schleicher, New South Wales; ХУ. C. Jardine, Trinidad ; 
F. E. Samuel, California; F. Frost, Canonbury; W. Davies, 
Bootle; W. Hill, Leek; C. H. Clarke, Snaresbrook; C. U. 
Cooke, London; P. Newman, Erdington; H. B. Redmond, 
Newport; W. K. Statters, Hull; А. E. Marley, Hampstead ; 
H. Warner, Hammersmith. 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 


The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to Val E. Beynon, Electric 
Power Station, Morpeth, Northumberland. (Title of print, 
" Doing his Bit.’’) Technical data: Plate, Wellington anti- 
screen; exposure, d sec.; lens, aplanat; stop, F;8; time of 
day, 3 p.m., May; developer, rytol; printing process, Paget 
bromide paper. 


Beginners’ Class. 


D. F. Roberts, Devonport; H. P. Jackson, York; S. M. 
Hills, Levtonstone; Y. Nomura, Kyoto; J. Thomas, Sutton ; 
F. Asquith, Somerset; R. Figgis, Dublin; E. G. Burn, Ilford ; 
A. Oram, Halifax; Mrs. White, Barrow; L. P. Foster, Sher- 
borne; Lieut. W. J. P. Evans, Cork; T. R. Krisham, Arcot ; 
E. Wright, Burton-on-Trent; L. R. Strachl, St. Albans; M. 
Moyse, Brentwood; W. Law, Lanark; Miss Page, Bolton; 
L. J. Easterbrook, Swansea (2); T. W. Walton, Denton; 
W. S. Sutcliffe, Muswell Hill; H. Jacobs, London; C. P. 
Hartley, Southport ; G. F. Warrell, Tooting ; Miss Fox, London ; 
S. Otani, Kyoto; L. Rose, Leeds; J. J. Jayes, Ilford; Master 
Frowd, Great Yarmouth; D. T. Brown, Plumstead; H. C. 
Wright, Sheffield ; Miss Maitland, Gloucester; W. V. Spink, 
Chingford ; S. M. Fadden, Dennistown ; F. L. Walker, Hornsey : 
Н. W. Rhodes, Ilkley ; Н. F. James, Harlesden; W. A. Robert- 
son, Edinburgh ; R. Makinson, Letchworth ; D. Lester, Faver- 
sham; O. P. Hart, Streatham. 


Owing to pressure on our space the names of competitors 
placed in Classes I., IIL., and III. are omitted. 
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A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 
interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 
must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in our 
pages the same week. ADVICE, CRITICISM and INFOR- 
MATION will be freely given, and correspondents will 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full 
name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 


АП queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 


Editor, THe AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 


PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked “ Query " or " Criticism " on the outside. 
Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. nad 


Film Stripping. 

Why did the film come off thc plate after 

intensifying by redevelopment ? 

J. H. (Leeds). 
When the film parts company from its 

support it often points to using two baths 
in succession which are considerably 
different either in temperature or in 
density—for instance, using a very cold 
wash water after warmer developer, or 
a strong bleaching bath after plain water, 
or in the reverse order. Were you careful 
to soak the negative thoroughly in plain 
water before bleaching ? 


Glazing. 
Will you please inform me the correct way to 
get high polish on P.O. cards and papers ? etc. 
A. S. (Watford). 


It certainly is not desirable to use the 
squeegee with two much pressure. The 
glasses must be thoroughly cleansed with 
soap, water, and а nailbrush, rinsed, 
dried, and polished with powdered French 
chalk. After fixing and washing, dry 
the prints; then put them in cold water 
for say three to five minutes. Transfer 
them to the glasses. Squeegee lightly. 
Surface-dry the back of the print, and 
then put the glasses and prints in a cool, 
airy place. Do not attempt stripping 
until they are thoroughly dry. If this 
does not meet your nceds, get a bottle of 
Houghton's (88, High Holborn) special 
glazing fluid. This has proved invariably 
successful in our hands. 


Toning P. O. P. 
I should be much obliged if you could givc a 
formula to produce tones like the enclosed, 
as I find it expensive to buy ready-made solu- 
tions, etc. M. J. (Salcombe). 


I shall esteem it a favour if you will tell me why 
my P.O.P. postcards tone unevenly. Could you 
give a combined fixing and toning bath formula? 

ctc. C. H. (Braintree). 
Tone, i. e. colour, does not entirely 
depend on the toning bath, but partly 
on the brand of paper and partly on the 
contrasts, etc., of the negative. Pro- 
bably you have already observed some 
difference of tone given you by the same 
bath when prints from different negatives 
were being toned together. Unzvenness 
of tone may arise from unevenness in 
any washing before toning, letting prints 
stick to or overlap each other in the 
toning bath, toning too many prints 
together in a small dish, irregularity in 
drying (i. e. too quick or too slow). Here 
are three formula for combined toning and 


fixing baths, from which you may make 
a selection : (A) Water 10 oz., hypo 2 oz., 
lead nitrate 5 gr., powdered chalk roo 
gr.. gold chloride 1 gr. (B) Water 10 oz., 
hypo 2 oz, ammonium sulphocyanide 
20 gr. alum Io gr., gold chloride 2 gr. 
(C) Water 1o oz., hypo 4 oz., table salt 
30 gr., lead acetate то gr., gold chloride 
I gr. 
Cutting Plates. 
I find some of the plates purchased are too large 
for my slides. Can they be cut ? etc. 
G. F. P. (King's Lynn). 

Most probably the plates are too large 
by only a narrow margin, say one-eighth 
to one-sixteenth of an inch. It is by 
no means easy to cut away such a narrow 
strip as this. It is not worth while to 
alter the rebates of the slides for two or 
three plates if the slides are of correct 
size. Either the slides or plates may be 
at fault. It is for you to make sure which 
is to blame. When you are sure on that 
point you can complain to your dealer. 


Hardening Negatives. n" 
How can I best harden iny negatives after 
fixing ? W. T. B. (Hornsey). 


Either of the following baths may be 
used after fixing for the purpose you 
name: (А) Water то oz., chrome alum 
à oz. (B) Water то oz., formalin 4 oz. 
Perhaps you would find it more con- 
venient to use a combined fixing and 
hardening bath for all your negatives, and 
so save one operation. Such a bath may 
be prepared thus: (A) To т oz. water 
add зо drops of sulphuric acid (add the 
acid to the water and not the water to 
the acid). (B) In 2 oz. water dissolve 
4 oz. soda sulphite. (C) In 16 oz. water 
dissolve 4 oz. hypo. (D) In 4 oz. water 
dissolve тоо gr. chrome alum. Ком add 
A to B, then add this to C, finally add D 
a little at a time. 


Exposure, Enlarging. 
(1) Would it be practical to give two shutter 
exposures each of 1-254һ in order to get an 
exposure of 1-12th,or four of 1-25th to get 1-6th, 
and so on? (2) Presuming it takes fifteen 
minutes to enlarge 2} by 2} to half-plate with 
daylight enlarger, how long uuder the same 
conditions would it take to enlarge to whole- 
plate? (3) What stop should I use ? 
M. C. (Wadebridge). 


(1) The plan you propose would be all 
right provided (a) that the shutter speed 
marked 1-25th was really that or very 
near it; (b) that there was no movement 
of the camera during the two or more 
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separate. shutter exposures ; 


photographed. 
quoted for daylight enlarging with ге- 


flector you may reckon that the exposure 


varies with the area of the enlargement. 
Roughly put, a whole-plate, 84 by 6!, 


is “just about" double the area of a 
half-plate, 64 by 41. (The present-day 


half-plate is in reality rather larger than 
the true half of a whole-plate, i.e., the 
old half-plate, 64 by 41.) So that fifteen 
minutes for а half-plate means “ just 


about " thirty minutes for a whole-plate. 
(3) Use the largest stop that gives you 
the sharpness of definition required. 


Blue Prints. 


Will you kindly give instructions for sensitising 
paper for making blue prints, such as engincers 


use ? L. G. B. (Southwark). 


Prepare the two following solutions: 
(A) Water I 0z., ammonio citrate of iron 
9o gr. (B) Water І oz. potas. ferri- 
cyanide (4 red prussiate ”) бо gr. When 
required for use, mix cqual parts of A 
and В, and filter the mixture. Brush 
this evenly and freely on to the paper. 
For small sizes use a piece of cotton 
wool tied to a glass rod ; for larger sizes 
take a piece of perfectly clean, prefer- 
ably new Turkey sponge, and make a 
brush handle by pushing a third or half the 
sponge into the neck of a bottle. Dry 
the coated paper in a warm room, which 
may be lit by artificial light, e.g., a yard 
or so away from the kitchen fire in the 
evening, and print the paper next day. 
Plain water only is required for develop- 
ing. If the water is limey, you may add 
to a pint of it two or three drops of hydro- 
chloric or sulphuric acid. 


Supplementary Lens. 
I have an Ensign lens of 9 in. focus working at 
F/8, and have added a spectacle lens, reducing 
the focus to 5 in. Does this bring the combina- 
tion to F/6 or F/7? F. A. (Preston). 


We presume your question is equiva- 
lent to the following: A lens of 9 inch 
focus has a stop of F/8 value. What is 
the F value of this stop when the focal 
length is 5 inches ? We can easily get at 
the answer by simple rule of three, re- 
membering that the F value of a stop 
varies directly as the focal length. Hence 
our statement. As 9 inches is to 5 inches, 
so is F/8 to required number, i.e. *? = 34, 
or say F/4 practically. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
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“The Amateur Photographer & Photographic News." 
Sent post free on date of publication. 
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UNITED States.—The International News Company, 
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Inp1a.—A. H. Wheeler and Co., Allahabad, Bombay, 
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(c) that 
there was no movement of the object 
(2) Under the conditions 
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Society Cuttings. 

It was the fashion 1n quarters or two ago to run 
down the photographic society. АП photographic societies 
were declared to be doomed. Their usefulness was a thing of 
the past. They were prehistoric survivals. Photographers 
were not now gregarious as in days of yore, and the society 
was done for. Of late, however, everybody has bcen begging 
the photographic society's pardon. It is alive and kicking. 
Its doings are accorded honourable spaces. Whether or not 
the sun shines upon its excursions, the editorial face is wreathed 
with approval, and that is almost as good. In fact, the society 
is booming. People have discovered that, for a sucked orange, 
it still contains a surprising amount of juice. The reason for 
this revival is, of course, the fact that a society’s mantle is a 
very convenient one to have about you when engaged on the 
perilous enterprise of landscape photography. 


The Red Book. 


One photographer, who was on the point of being arrested 
as a spy while photographing a tulip bed in a Worcestershire 
village, whipped out the Red Book of the Affiliation and flicked 
it in front of the cyes of the village constable. The constable 
crumpled up like paper roses in the rain, his voice descended 
to a whimper, and he sidled off to serve a summons on the 
village idiot. I do not wonder at the constable’s collapse. I 
know that doughty Red Book. But if the Red Book makes 
the village constable wilt, what will the society outing itself 
do? I have seen a hundred photographers descend upon a 
small village in the West of England. and while their cameras 
clicked like the castanets, the custodians of Jaw and order in 
that village went sprinting across the adjoining meadows for 
assistance, and the only person to maintain her equilibrium was 
a child of five. who did good business with the visitors by posing 
with a bucket on the hill. 


SOLE a уса! 


An Impending Apology. 


At the present time, while the photographer who ambles 
on out of doors by himself may perhaps be pounced upon by 
the authorities (though his best safeguard is the exercis2 of 
commonsense), photographers can rove in herds with more 
or less impunity. For my own part, I cannot understand why, 
if a photograph of a particular subject taken Бу onc person 
is inadvisable and may be dangerous, a hundred photographs 
of the same subject taken by a hundred different persons give 
rise to no objection. But there it is. And one writer in a 
Sheffield paper states this aspect of the case for thc socicty 
outing with some bluntness, and in doing so is guilty of a, no 
doubt unintentional, injustice to th» Sheffield and Hallam- 
shire Photographic Society. In urging photographers to 
accompany that body on its rambles to Maltby Common and 
Stoney Middleton, the writer says, “ One man with a foreign 
look might be suspect to some over-zealous constable . . . but 
a crowd would not be ’" | 


Another Apology. 


This seems to imply the odious and intolerable stigma that 
the Shefheld and Hallamshire Photographic Socicty on its 
fortnightly jaunts has a foreign look. А personal acquaintance 
with the members of that society is a joy to which I have still 
to look forward, but while at pr»sent knowing nothing whatever 
about them, I feel justificd in rebutting this insinuation, and 
declaring that they have the same open British countenance 
as the rest of us, and that any suggestion to the contrary must 
be discountenanced. Yet another local writer, this time at 
Ilford, contrives to give a doubling- -up blow to his own folks. 
The other day the affiliated societies had their annual spree 
in Wanstead Park, and the chiel who was among them taking 
notes for an Ilford paper, after informing us that ‘‘ most of the 
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to tea, but returned 
home, that so near to their 
places ot abode, add that '' there ^. m 
was à tip adis of energy after this ”! 


Ilfordians. did not stay 


seeing thev were 


goes on to 


A Damper. 

It almost looks from this as if the Ilfordians had been a 
damper on the party, and that when they took their departure 
those who remain 2d heaved a sigh of relief, and said, as they 
gulped their tea, “ Now we can get to work." Knowing some 
of the Ilfordians, however, I refuse to believe that they could 
have a depressing effect in any society. Much moie likely is 
it that the recrudescence of energy was due, not to the absence 
of the local folks, but to the exhilarating influence of the tca. 
Yet if one reads the whole paragraph, one is forced to a judg- 
ment adverse to the Ilfordians, for it is stated that while the 
visitors from a distance were gurgling their admiration of the 
Wanstead scenery, the local workers were more or less idle. 
They seem to have stood around apathetically, and said, “ Very 
nicc, of course, this bit of green at our back-door, but nothing 
to what we could show you if we liked.” 


Spoiled Plates. 

Nor is this plain-spoken Ilford writer any more compli- 
mentary to the technical abilities of the local men than to 
their social vivacity. Commenting upon their indifference 
to their own neighbourhood, he says that had the outing been 
to the Far West of London—by which, presumably. h» means 
the log cabins of Ealing and the gold claims of Acton— the 
Ilfordians would have bubbled over with enthusiasm, and 
hundreds of plates would have been spoiled. It is not for mc 
to comment on this local estimate of pictorial prowess, though 
I have secn one or two good things from Ilford in my time. 
In justice to the Ilfordians, it ought to be pointed out that 
opinions differ as to what is meant by a spoiled plate. What one 
of my friends thinks to be his very best negative was yielded 
by a plat» which, in my judgment, was absolutely spoiled in 
exposure, though I can never get him to sce it. 


The Jumps. 

A writer in the Shefticld Daily Telegraph, speaking of the 
timidity of amateur photographers in view of the military 
restrictions, says that he fails '' to scc why anyone with common- 
sense should have the jumps." 


The sight of every man in blue's 
Enough to make me shake, 
My outward calm I may not lose, 

But inwardly I quake; 

A spy I am, most certainly, 
My explanations— pooh ! 
They prove I'm guilty to a T, 

At lcast they do to U. 


I'd summon up a dauntless heart 
That goes not flip-a-flop, 

But no one could repress a scart 
When brought to such a stop; 

And 'tis not strange, howe'er it sounds— 
(My Muse is in the dumps)— 

That one who may be breaking bounds 
Should sometimes have the jumps. 


Have you any query or point of difficulty 
in your photography 2 If so, write to the 
Gditor of “Тһе A. P. and P. N.," 52, Long 
Acre, Р.С. Не will help you. 
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A LONG, COOL DRINK. BY J. WILLIAMS (Melbourne) 
From the Exhibition of Pictorial Photographs by Colonial Workers, now open at the A. P. Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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Ү.М.С.А, which we explained at length in our last 

issue, 15 already assured of a wel- 
“SNAPSHOTS FROM come from the photographic public. 


"Snapshots from project of 


HOME." It is computed that there must be 


more than a million amateur photo- 
graphers in this country who would willingly undertake 
this work, and it is obvious that if each of them engaged 
to keep two or three soldiers or sailors supplied with 
pictures, the needs of all the men on service would be 
met. Тһе project is intended to cover, not only the 
men who are fighting abroad, but also the men in the 
camps in this country, many of whom are separated 
by long distances from their homes, and are expe- 
riencing a loneliness and homesickness only less acute 
than their comrades on the battlefields West or East. 
On another page we reproduce the well-drawn poster 
which has been issued in connection with the League, 
and this, in poster size, some twelve feet by ten, should 
be а striking adornment of the hoardings for some 
time to come. 
о о о 
Those photographers who have pictorialised upon 
military subjects, and wish the titles to be something 
more than literary descriptions, will 
not have far to seek for words which 
embody the sterner sentiments. The 
works of Kipling immediately sug- 
gest a number of pregnant sentences, but works of an 
earlier date should not be overlooked, the “War Song " 
of Scott, for instance, and some of the poems of Thomas 
Campbell, while even Thomson, in his “Seasons,” sings 
"the splendour of heroic war." "Wordsworth, too, 
gives us 


MILITARY TITLES 
FOR PICTURES. 


“А military troop 
Cheered by the Highland bagpipes,” 

and figures the very latest recruit in the phrase, “Тһе 
stripling seeks the tented field." The trouble to one 
who would borrow the phraseology of other days, how- 
ever, is that battles are now fought in a more sober 
dress than at Blenheim, of which John Phillips wrote 
that it was "gay with all the accoutrements of war," 
and even this was outdone by the 


“ Chariots, and flaming arms, and бегу steeds, 
Reflecting blaze on blaze,” 


of the transcendent warfare of ‘‘ Paradise Lost.” 
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Although the camera has now been in general use for 
a good many years, it is wonderful what perverse ideas 
with regard to it survive in the lay mind. 
DISCRETION After reading the local reports of some 
WANTED. recent prosecutions of photographers 
under the Defence of the Realm Act, we 
cannot but feel that, here and there, the police and 
magistrates have only the vaguest idea as to what a 
camera is, and the limits within which it works. In 
the larger number of instances, of course, the prosecu- 
tion has been due to the foolishness (to put it no lighter 
than that) of the photographers themselves, but there 
are other cases in which drastic penalties are inflicted 
although it is evident that the photographer never 
meant to contravene any regulation, and, moreover, 
that if he had succeeded in getting the pictures he was 
after, they would have done no possible mischief. The 
Northern Echo, in dealing with one such case, says 
that the magistrates were under the impression “that 
the camera, anyway, is a mysterious invention, capable 
of sinister things.” This is all very well, but if dis- 
cretion is rightfully expected from the photographic 
public, a little of it might equally be looked for from 
the civil authorities. The military authorities, as a 
rule, are far more reasonable. 
o O 8 
Surely Mr. Sutcliffe, in his photographic column in 
the Yorkshire Weekly Post, is a little misinformed 
when he speaks of much valuable time being 
lost, and much unnecessary suffering caused 
by the fact that one wounded man’s X-ray 
negative is mistaken for another’s, thus 
entailing futile operations. A correspondent who has 
been somewhat closely connected with X-rav work since 
the war began writes that never once has he heard the 
whisper of such an error, even in the private confidences 
of radiographer and surgeon. It seems to be forgotten 
that, while the radiographing and the operation may 
take place on different days, it is usual, immediately 
after the making of the negative, for the radiographer 
to mark on the patient’s skin with nitrate of silver the 
point below which the bullet or splinter of shell is shown 
to lie, and in the same way to mark its approximate 
depth. The surgeon works from these indications, and 
the possibility of mistaken negatives, however richly 
it may offer material for another scare, is really rather 
remote. ооо 


The late Mr. Chamberlain without an eve-glass would 
have been unthinkable; accordingly, his bust, recently 
unveiled at the London Guildhall, 
THE EYE-QLASS IN has this characteristic optical ap- 
STATUARY. pendage. It is by no means the 
only instance of the eye-glass in 
statuary. Recently we saw the photograph of a new 
building in New York, upon which were sculptured the 
heads of certain American magnates, and among them 
was one with pince-nez, wearing them low down too, 
thus giving the face a quizzical expression. Spectacles 
do not seem to have come into existence before the thir- 
teenth century, so that they missed the classical age of 
sculpture. How the ancients would have treated them 
we do not know, but it is curious that most of the 
modern things, or the relatively modern, are ineffective 
in marble. Тһеге is, indeed, the statue of Francois 
Coppée, in Paris, with a chiselled cigarette, and in one 
of the London parks there is a statue with an umbrella, 
but somehow these modern adornments bring the sculp- 
ture perilously close to the grotesque. 


A LITTLE 
MISTAKE. 
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there is no doubt that they occur more 

frequently during spells of high tempera- 
ture and close atmospheric conditions. Melting of the 
film and frilling are, of course, due to these factors, 
and can be produced to order almost at anv time, but 
it is impossible to produce blisters at will. If this 
could be done we might be able to learn more as to 
their prevention. Various theories have been formu- 
lated, and the most that can be said is that working 
on these theories certain methods of procedure are best 
avoided. It is worth noting that, working under the 
same conditions—that is, in the same rooms, with the 
same solutions, strengths of fixing bath, and so on—one 
worker will produce perfect results, while another will 
have his prints covered with blisters. 

Blisters are due to lack of adhesion between the gela- 
tine film and the paper support. That statement by 
itself may appear obvious rather than illuminating, 
but let us consider the matter for a moment. It is 
clear that whether the blister is large or small the 
detachment of the film is progressive. It is possible 
that a minute speck of grease was present on the paper 
surface when the emulsion was coated thereon. We 
know gelatine will not adhere to grease, as instanced 
by the fact that we slightly grease our ferrotype plates 
in order to be able to strip off the glazed bromide or 
P.O.P. prints. So such a minute area of unattached 
film would be the nucleus of a blister. We might also 
have a tiny air bubble, though such would be unlikely 
to persist, because the air would pass through the 
porous paper, and the moist gelatine-would then touch 
and adhere to the paper support. Still, the adhesion 
might be partial only, and so provide the genesis of a 
blister. 

We must accept the fact, therefore, that with all the 
care of the manufacturer—care fostered by keen com- 
petition—there may be latent possibilities of blisters 
in the paper. We must endeavour to handle the paper 
in such a way that if such possibilities exist, they shall 
not be developed into realities. 

The following points occur from actual experience. 
Strongly alkaline developers appear to promote blister- 
ing. We have found that prints developed in a solu- 
tion containing caustic alkali blistered, while no blisters 
appeared under the same conditions when using a 


HILE blisters on bromide papers may not 
be directly attributable to hot weather, 
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BLISTERS AND FRILLING. 


neutral amidol developer. The fixing bath was ren- 
dered acid by means of sodium bisulphite, and it would 
appear better to use a neutral or nearly neutral deve- 
loper with an acid fixing bath. 

Placing the prints directly into the washing water 
when removed from the fixing bath is often a source 
of blisters; at all events, the blisters appear almost 
immediately after the prints are put into the water. 
This is due to the difference in density between the 
hypo solution and the washing water, and it has been 
suggested that osmotic pressure forces the film off the 
paper. If the prints are placed in a bath of common 
salt, say about four ounces to the pint, and when all 
are together, the salt bath is verv slowly diluted by 
allowing the tap to trickle into it for ten minutes, this 
sudden change of density of fluid does not occur. 


Roughness of handling is also a prolific source of 
blisters. Any kinking or slight crumpling of the 
prints when in any of the solutions or the washing 
water may cause a blister. For this reason the washing 
water should be directed into the washer or dish with 
care, and not allowed to fall on the prints or to run in 
with such force as to churn the prints about. Hand 
changes from one dish to another, with very gently 
running water, constitute the best method of washing. 

If blisters appear, they may sometimes be stopped 
by placing the prints immediately in methylated 
spirit, and after a few minutes hanging up to dry. 
Washing may then be completed very cautiously and 
often without further trouble. 

Frilling is usually more troublesome with plates than 
with papers, but it does not often occur in this country. 
Occasionally reticulation makes its appearance if 
such an operation as clearing with an acid bath is 
resorted to without drying the negative after develop- 
ment, fixing, and washing. The safest plan in such a 
case is to rinse the plate and place it in alcohol, allow 
it to dry, and then. after a bath of weak formalin, to 
well wash it again. Ав prevention is better than cure, 
it is wise in hot weather to complete one operation and 
drv the negative before commencing another. This 
applies particularly to intensification or persulphate 
reduction. 

Reticulation, it may be explained, is a form of frilling 
in which the film expands without becoming detached 
from the glass. This causes a crumpling which pro- 
duces a very fine network appearance, hence the name. 
Modern plate making methods secure the film very 
strongly to the glass, possiblv by the use of a sub- 
stratum of water-glass. But while the film may be 
securely attached to the glass, nothing can prevent 
the expansion or swelling of the gelatine, and if the 
solutions are warm, or acid, and such swelling goes 
beyond a certain point, reticulation is produced. 
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This three-panel poster, to a size of 12 feet by 10, and in colours, is being placed upon the hoardings by the Y.M.C.A. “Snapshots from Home ”” League. 


“SNAPSHOTS FROM HOME.” 


HOW THE WORK IS BEING ORGANISED. 


UTSIDE the Y.M.C.A. headquarters 
in Tottenham Court Road (writes a 
correspondent) an artistic sign in- 
vites you to the “Snapshots from 
Home” League. Entering a swing 
door, you will find a large hall on 
the ground floor has been given over 
to the work of this movement. 

Ordinarily the hall is used for concerts and meetings, 
but now, instead of the sound of stringed instruments, 
there is heard the rattle of several typewriters, while 
the platform is occupied by a roll-top desk, and on the 
wall behind it is a reproduction of the excellently drawn 
poster which will soon be familiar to the public. On 
three sides of the building are large filing racks for the 
registrations which have yet to come, and at four long 
tables are seated some thirty or forty girls and women 
engaged in the business of filing, indexing, addressing, 
and all that detail work which is required in order to 
get such an organisation as this on its feet. 

Long before any announcement was made to the 
public, a large staff was working day and night upon 
the preliminary arrangements. The morning of my visit 
was the one on which Mr. Yapp’s appeal first appeared 
in the Press, but the activities were already such as to 
characterise a going concern. Heaps of parcels were 


ready for dispatch to the Y.M.C.A. camps in France, 
containing forms for requests to be filled up by the men. 
Two hundred thousand such forms were being sent to 
Salisbury Plain alone; others had just been sent on 
their way to India and Egypt. Many of the staff were 
making a microscopic study of county maps, with a 
view to dividing the country into effective local areas, 
and writing names of places on blue cards, which were 
filed according to the respective counties; while others 
were compiling complete lists of dealers, professional 
photographers, and other people with whom it was 
desired to get into touch. 


The rest was all the paraphernalia of a great business 
establishment. There were cardboard boxes innumer- 
able, mounting heaps of envelopes, tens of thousands 
of little reminder labels for sticking on to packets of 
plates and the like. Then there were register books, 
like cheque books in appearance, for the enrolment of 
voluntary workers, with particulars of their town and 
district, and the number of families to whom each of 
them was willing to supply free snapshots. Altogether, 
under the direction of Mr. W. C. Thorn, Mr. Yapp’s 
able lieutenant, the machine bade fair to get smoothly 
into working order, and to leave not one of these loop- 
holes for failure which are due to inattention to trifling - 
details. 
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HOSE who for various 
reasons have been left at 
home to help live up to our 

national motto, “ Business as 
usual,” have found the past few 
months particularly strenuous, 
and, in order to maintain the 
standard of health and energy to 
continue to live up to our motto, 
it will doubtless be found advisable as far as possible to 
take our “ Holidays as usual.” 

Deciding where to go—always a difficult matter—will this 
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Washing Up. 


year be still more difficult, on account of the restrictions 
made by our army and navy and the possibility of raids 
on our coast towns. То those whose photography forms ап 
important part of their holiday the seaside is more or less 
taboo, for even outside the restricted areas seaside photo- 
graphers are looked upon with suspicion, and one hears it 
whispered by certain busybodies— who аге always more 
anxious to mind other people's business than their own— 
that the man with a camera might well be a spy. This 
sort of thing tends to make it unpleasant for the photo- 
grapher, and many of us are looking round for quiet spots 
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Cooking the Dinner. 
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By J. W. HAYNES. 


\ 


\. Special to "The Amateur Photographer 
NN and Photographic News." 


A where we may ride our hobby 
free from suspicion and annoy- 
ance. 


To these I can confidently 
recommend the Norfolk Broads 
and rivers. Open country, 


broken with winding rivers and 
reed-fringed lakes; peopled by 
peasantry hospitable and pic- 
turesque, who live in thatched cottages and farmhouses as 
picturesque as themselves; dainty white sails, contrasted 
with gaunt, black windmills flinging their great arms into 
the sky; merry little corners, where a holiday group in spot- 
less flannels and bright colours is laughing over lunch, or 
quiet nooks where the heron sits all day undisturbed—these 
are some of the attractions that the Broads district offers to 
the photographic holiday-maker. 

The object of this article is not to tell you how to do the 
Broads. !t will be sufficient to say that there are two chief 
ways. The first, which I recommend as being by far the 
more enjoyable, is to make a yacht or a wherry your floating 
home, and to cruise over all the waters. Тһе second is to 
stop at one or other of the villages in the district, and to | 
visit the various beauty spots in the vicinity by boat, cycle, 
or on foot. 

Full particulars as to how to undertake a holiday on the 
lines of the first suggestion may be obtained from Messrs. 
Н. Blake and Co., то, Basinghall Street, London, E.C., 
who will arrange the hire of a yacht and all other details of a 
cruise. The necessary information for a holiday on the lines 
of the second suggestion can be obtained from the railway 
companies serving the district. Expense is at these times 
an important item with all, and I find that a mistaken idea 
seems to prevail in the 
minds of many that a 
holiday on the Broads, 
particularly a sailing 
holiday, is costly. Ав 
a matter of fact, the 
reverse is true. А sail- 
ing holiday in this dis- 
trict, even when carried 
out luxuriously, costs 
considerably less than 
an ordinary  seaside 
holiday. 

As to the nature of 
the photographic work 
to be found on the 
Broads, its variety is 
infinite. The charming 
old - world villages 
which nestle on the 
shores of the rivers and 
broads will give you a 
host of pleasing land- 
scapes, and their rustic 
inhabitants will furnish 
abundant opportunity 
for quaint figure 
studies. Тһе waters 
themselves will provide 
you with equally attrac- 
tive pictures of an 
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entirely different character. The yachts and wherries will 
give you still another variety of subject, sometimes of a 


A Broads Village. 


high-speed nature. Your boat will form a pleasing back- 
ground for holiday portrait studies of your own party. 
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Decorative studies can be found in the reeds and flowers 
which line the edges of the rivers and lakes, and even the 
naturalist will find work after his own heart among the wild 
birds that inhabit the reeds and marshes and the cattle peace- 
fully grazing in the meadows. 

Nothing unusual in the way of apparatus is necessary. 
The photographer possessing an ordinary magazine hand 
camera will find a multitude of pleasing subjects that are 
well within the scope of his camera, and those who own 
more elaborate apparatus will find themselves also well 


catered for. 


Just one or two technical hints may be useful. 


The country is very open, there are few trees or hills to cut 
off the light, and there is a great deal of reflected light from 
There is, therefore, a tendency to over-exposure 
which must be avoided. 

Dark-rooms are unknown in the villages, and a changing 
bag is a useful shipmate, although it is usually a simple 
matter to darken satisfactorily the cabin of the boat if the 


the water. 


changing be done at night. 
are few difficulties. 


Apart from these points there 
The whole district is a veritable photo- 


grapher's paradise, and you will have to exercise consider- 
able restraint to avoid exposing your plates or films on 
subjects which are merely good, and to reserve your ammuni- 
tion for those which are, if I may so use the term, super- 
latively excellent. | 


* THE А. P. AND P. М.” EXPOSURE TABLE FOR AUGUST. 


EVERY MONTH а brief exposure table is given here for the assistance of our readers in their practical work. А glance at the current 
approximate exposures as here given will serve as a reliable guide for most purposes. The subjects will be varied to suit the time of year. The 
following exposures will serve as а working guide for any fine day during the month, between the hours of 10 in the morning and 2 in the 
afternoon, with the sun shining, but not necessarily on the subject. Stop used, F/8. The exposure should be doubled if the sun is obscured 


or if stop F/11 is used. For F/16 give four times the exposure. 
exposures. From 6 to 8 a.m. or 4 to 6 p.m., treble them. 


SUBJECT. | Ordinary Plate. 


Open seascapes and cloud studies .. .. .. 
Open landscapes with no very heavy shadow 
in foreground. Shipping studies or sea- 
scapes with rocks, beach scenes .. .. .. 
Ordinary landscapes with not too muc 
foliage, open river scenery, figure studies in 
the open, light buildings, wet street scenes, 
(DC. Le “ы ad de 359 5а €€ жә са 
Landscapes in fog or mist, or with strong 
foreground. Well-lighted street scenes .. 
Buildings or trees occupying greater portion 
of picture. River scenes with heavy foliage 
Portraits or groups taken out of doors, not too | 
much shut іп by buildings .. .. .. .. 1 T 
Portraits in well-lighted room, light sur- 
roundings, big window, white reflector  .. 4 


1/30 вес. 


1/18 , 


1/0 , 
1/8, 
EU ME 


approximately indicate the speeds referred to above. 


Ultra Rapid Plates. Mawson, Celeritas. 


s Gladiator. 
Barnet, Red Seal. Pacet, Swift and Ех. Special. T 
Super-Speed. „  Panchromatic. 


Rajar, Ultra Rapid. 


Cavett, Royal Standard. 
WELLINGTON, 'Xtra Speedy. 


» Special Ex. Rapid. 


Medium Plate. 


———————————————————————————— ———| ا‎ өл». 


1/45 sec. 1/120 sec. 


1/30 


1/15 
1/12 
1/6 
2/3 


| GRIFFIN, Gramme. 
ILFORD, Rapid Chromatic. 
Special Rapid. 
IMPERIAL, Special Rapid. 
Leto, Phoenix. 
LUMIERE, Blue Label. 


Instantaneous. 


Criterion, Extra Special КЕ Press, Marion, P.S. 
Rapid. Wratten, Speed, Double Е 

Eastman, Special Ultra Rapid. Instantaneous апа Pan- | м Iso. 

FEowARDS, Comet. chromatic. Mawson, Felixi. 


GEM, Salon. 
Portrait. 


Extra Rapid Plates. 


,? 


4, Salon Iso. BARNET, Extra Rapid. e Special Rapid. 
ILFORD,‘ Monarch. > Ortho. $a H ydra. 
Р Panchromatic. CapETT, Royal Standard | Rayar, Special Rapid. 
= Versatile, Most Rapid. VipEx, Special Rapid. 
j Zenith. A Royal Standard | WELLINGTON, Anti-screen, Iso- 
IMPERIAL, Flashlight. Órtho. Speedy. 
Orthochrome S.S. CriTERION, Extra Rapid. WRATTEN, Double 


Leto, Ultra Rapid. А Iso. Extra Rapid. 
LuwiERE, Sigma. | EASTMAN, Extra Rapid. 
a Violet Label. » Ortho. 
Marion, Record. | Epwarps, Snapshot Iso. 
Supreme. | GEM, Meteor. 


Extra Rapid. 
| 
| 

3rilliant. | „  lsochromatic. i x 


od Ortho. B. 
PAGET, XXXXX. 


3 


3? 


” 


secs. 1} - 1 


Instan- 
taneous and Allochrome. 
Rapid Plates. 


BARNET, Film. 
CADETT, Royal Standard Rapid. 
Professional. 


90 


Rapid Plate. 


1/90 sec. 


1/50 , 


| 1/30 , 
1/25 ,, 
4/20: x 


1/3 “| 


1/4 


| CLeron, Roll Film. 
2s Flat Film. 
EASTMAN, Rapid. 


EDWARDS, Auto-screen Inst.Iso. 


Є Matte-Ground. 
ENSIGN, Film. 
GEM, Colour-screen. 
ILFORD, Versatile Rapid. 

МА ) Ortho. 
IMPERIAL, Orthochrome S.R. 

РА Sovercign. 
* N.F. 
Корак, N.C. Film. 

Premo Film-pack. 


LuMIERE, Ortho, A, B, and C. 


РА Film. 
Mawson, Electric. 
PacET, Ortho. Special Rapid. 
Rajar, Iso. Roll Film. 
VipEx, Isochromatic. 
WELLINGTON, Filins. 
Wratten, Drop Shutter. 


Medium Plates. 
BARNET, Medium. 


Extra Rapid 
Plate. 


1/10 


1/40 
1/30 
1/15 


For F/5'6 give half. From 8 to 10 a.m. or from 2 to 4 p.m., double these 
From 5 to 6 a.m. or 6 to 8 p.m., about four times these exposures will be required. 


1/150 sec. 


» 1/90 " 
» 1/50 ” 
» 1/40 , 
is 1/20 i 
? 1/5 ” 


з/4 


The speeds of other plates оп the market will be given оп application. 


BARNET, Medium Ortho. 
Сем, Medium. 
ILFORD, Chroinatic. 

” press. 
Marion, Portrait. 

" Landscape. 


WELLINGTON, Landscape. 
WRATTEN, Instantaneous. 


Ordinary Plates.. 
BARNET, Ordinary. 
CRITERION, Ordin . 


GEM, Universal. 

» Universal Slow. 
ILFoRD, Ordinary. 
Імрекілі., Ordinary. 
LUMIERE, Yellow Label.. 
Marion, Ordinary. 
Mawson, Castle. 

PaGET, XX. 
RAJAR, Ordinary. 
WRATTEN, Ordinary. 
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VERYONE who takes 
F up photography, and 
uses it as a method of 
pictorial expression, finds that one 
of its drawbacks is that it gives 
us too much for our money. Artists 
in other branches of graphic art always ask themselves, 
consciously or unconsciously, “ How much can I leave out? ” 
The lens only too often leaves out nothing it can get within 
the limits of the plate's dimensions. All sorts of dodges 
and devices have been adopted, each in its turn hailed as 
effecting the salvation of pictorial photography. Diffusion 
of focus, because it prevents the irritating minute detail ; 
softening of definition and contrast by means of “bolting 
silk " or similar material, because it destroys the force of 
small areas while leaving the large masses in their full 
effectiveness; control processes, because they enable both 
contrasts and definition to be modified locally, and so enable 
accent to be secured; exposure on the subject at a time of 
smoke, haze, or mist, because such atmosphere and con- 
ditions produce an obscuration of detail which is roughly 
proportional to the distance of the various planes. Indeed, a 
book might be written on the various methods, which have 
each been 'п turn more or less successful, and, shall I 
say, fashionable amongst pictorial photographers. 

It may be objected that some of the methods are not photo- 
graphy at all, but are the methods of the painter or the 
draughtsman imposed on the photograph. Much paper 
has been spoiled in discussing this matter through the medium 
of the journals, and, after all, every worker goes his or 
her own way, and if the results obtained give aesthetic plea- 
sure no one is any the wiser. The purists may take comfort 
from the fact that much work having all the 
appearance of pure photography owes a great 
deal of its effectiveness to hand work, so 
applied as to be undetectable as such. Опе 
worker ] know, а stickler for a non-control 
method of printing, enjoys most of all in 
the operations of production, the “ washing 
down” with watercolour of any unwanted 
lights. 

There are three or four ways in which the 
simplification of quite a variety of subjects 
may be accomplished, without resorting to 
the contro] methods, such as gum-bichromate 
or bromoil. І am referring to such simpli- 
fication as may be effected by the removal 
of small objects and spots of light or of dark. 
First we have the scraping on the negative, 
a method which is quite simple, when the 
right sort of knife is used and held in the right 
way. This removes light spots or patches, 
and if a little “evening up” is needed, it тау 
be accomplished with a retouching pencil 
after retouching medium has been applied to 
the negative. It will be clear that work may 
be done in this way on the negative, or an 
enlarged positive, and, again, on the final 
enlarged negative. If scraping ог knife 
work generally is considered beyond one's 
ability, then the enlarged positive, and the 
negative from it, may be in turn coated with 
Bildup on the glass side, and instead of 


SOME HINTS FOR THE BUDDING PICTORIALIST. 
Ву C. Н. HEWITT, F.R.P.S. 
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scraping down density, transparent portions may be built up 
as required. А suitable pencil will work quite readily on the 
coated glass. 

But a method which is simpler for the majority of workers 


than any of these just indicated, is the one of using an 
enlarged paper positive, working on that with pencil, and 
then making the new negative from the positive. This 
sounds rather formidable, but if I explain that the positive 
is simply a good bromide enlargement on which shading 
and stippling should be done with one or two lead pencils 
of varying degrees of hardness, and that this touched-up 
bromide enlargement is merely re-photographed, copied on 
a reduced scale, it will be seen that the whole process is 
the acme of simplicity. 

There are a few technical points to note. Тһе enlarge- 
ment should be on smooth matt, or, better, semi-matt paper, 
and it should be twice the linear dimensions of the final nega- 
tive. That is, if our final picture is to be 10 by 8, we should 
use 20 by 16 paper for the enlargement. АП the hand work 
applied to simplify the picture will then be reduced to half 
the linear dimensions, and if the actual printed results are 
on slightly rough paper, such hand work should be prac- 
tically invisible. If the a is much bigger than 
that suggested, the labour of working carefully over so 
large an area is considerable. The size I suggest furnishes- 
the happy mean. If the final prints are to be made in the 
enlarging lantern, then a smaller copied negative will be 
made, but the size limit will usually be found to apply to 
the final enlargement. 

The intermediate enlargement should be smoothly mounted 
and worked upon in a good light, not too much from one 
side. Either carbon pencils or the ordinary drawing pencils 


Fig. 1. 
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of blacklead are suitable, the latter being preferable when 
a semi-matt paper is used. When the patches being worked 
on are of fair area, say half the size of a threepenny bit, 
the pencil may be held on its side, so that a broad stroke 
is made and а /z»ey effect avoided. The work should not 
be hurried, but over-elaboration is to be guarded against. 
The best plan is to make three enlargements, or two small 
enlargements and one the full size. One small one is kept 
as a guide, and one is taken and roughly worked upon, just 
as a guide to the required modifications and effect aimed at. 
Then the actual intermediate enlargement may be tackled 
with deliberation, and the work applied finely, yet without 
much risk of producing a niggled effect, the roughly modified 
guide serving to keep one from getting off the rails. Such 
work should occupy one during many an odd hour when out- 
door. photography could not be done, and, indeed, might 


Fig. 2. 


keep many workers occupied at a time when, owing to war 
conditions, exposure of plates is taboo in some districts. 

The copying of the enlargement does not present much 
difficulty. During the spring the subject was dealt with in 
“Notes for Novices,” and with ordinary care a. negative 
should be obtained practically equal to a direct negative. 

The illustrations give a rough idea of the sort of thing 
that may be aimed at. In fig. 1 we have a view only too 
typical of what many workers get when they try forest or 
woodland photography. Here the simplification begins with 
the selection of the view, for fig. 2 eliminates a great deal 
of what is unnecessary, both in the way of detail and un- 
satisfactory lines. But fig. 2 is confusing in its spottiness : 
spots of sunlight on the boles, patchy masses of sunlit leaves, 
glints of sunlight seen іп the distance, and so on. Com- 
parison of fig. 2 with the finished result (see page 93) 
will show how the light on the grass has been toned 
down, the spottiness of the foliage in the upper portion 
modified, and many of the flecks of sunshine on the boles 
of the trees removed by the pencilling. It is worth noting 
that the sunshiny effect is actually increased by this removal 
of some of these little splashes of sunlight. Тһе whole 
£ains in concentration of interest, and, I think, also in 
actual truth of effect. 
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PRACTICAL PARS FROM ALL SOURCES. 


DRYING Marks.—lIf a plate be partly dried slowly in а cold 
or damp atmosphere, and then removed to a dry hot atmosphere 
and the remainder of the plate dried quickly, there is likely 
to result an ugly “drying mark” so-called. Or if a plate that 
is dry becomes spotted with raindrops, splashes, and these are 
allowed to dry in the ordinary way, similar drying marks result. 
(i) The first thing to do is to soak the plate in water at about 
65-70 deg. for at least half an hour, and then dry it. (2) If the first 
plan fails to remove the marks, the next thing to try is rehalo- 
genising the plate in water І oz., potas. bichromate Io gr., 
hydrochloric acid ro minims, well washing it, and redevelop- 
ing it in any ordinary (alkaline) developer. (3) This failing, our 
next course is to make a contact positive on any decidedly slow 
plate, retouch this where necessary, and from it make à new 
negative and complete the retouching on that. 

* * * 

А FixiNG Hint.—As a means of saving time and bother, and 
at the same time ensuring that the fixing bath shall not become 
exhausted, the following device will be found worth trying. 
Keep the hypo in a bottle containing a definite quantity, as one 
pint or two pints. This will fix a certain number of plates— 
one pint of acid hypo will suffice for twenty-four quarter-plates. 
Paste a piece of white paper on the bottle and note the number 
of plates fixed in each batch, keeping a running total. It is 
as well to mark the maximum number, 24, in one corner of the 
label.—H. J. К. 


REMOVING FILMS FROM PLATES.—Where a number of plates 
are to be cleared from the emulsion film, a very handy method 
is to soak them for a few minutes in a strong solution of chrome 
alum. After this treatment the film will peel off as a whole 
skin, leaving the glass perfectly clean. For cleaning off the 
films from spoilt lantern plates, in order to use them as cover 
glasses, it is a neater and quicker process than soaking in acid 
or hot water and scrubbing the emulsion off with a brush.— 
Abel's Photographic Weekly. 

* 


* ж 


THE STUCK-FAST STOPPER is а nuisance probably familiar 
to every reader of these pages. Solutions of the carbonate 
of potash and soda are prone to fix glass stoppers. Still more 
so are solutions of caustic potash or soda. Іп the two latter 
cases glass-stoppered bottles should be avoided and rubber 
stoppers used, or, failing this substance, we may use а good 
sound cork that has been soaked in hot melted paraffin wax. 
To ease a stuck stopper, first place the bottle in warm—not hot— 
water for ten or fifteen minutes. Grasp the bottle firmly with the 
fingers on one side and the thumb thrust against the stopper 
on the side opposite to the fingers. Then take a piece of wood — 
e.g., a stout flat ruler—and firmly tap the side of the stopper 
opposite the pressing thumb, giving the strokes an upward 
tendency. After a few strokes apply the thumb to the opposite 
side of the stopper and again tap it. If this procedure 
is carried on for à minute or two the stopper wil! move. 

* * ж 

ONE OF THE THINGS YOU FORGOT when spring-cleaning your 
dark-room was the piece of rubber tubing attached to your 
sink tap. It is natural enough to suppose that,as nothing but 
tap water comes down this tube, it cannot need cleaning. 
But disconnect the tube from the tap, and put the tube in a 
big basinful of water, and then put up each end of the tube a 
small bottle brush or large test tube brush long enough in the 
handle to reach at least half the length of the tube, and the 
chances are you will be rather surprised to find how much dirt 
can be brushed out of this tube after, say, a year’s use. Where 
the dirt comes from I do not quite know, but I do know that my 
tap tube requires brushing out at least twice a year. I am not 
at all sure that certain dark spots which appeared on some 
negatives were not connected with this tube dirt.—F. L. 
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VETERANS OF THE WOOD. BY C. H. HEWITT, F.R.P.S. 
(See article on p. 91.) 
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A SUMMER GIRL. 
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WATER BABIES. 


BY 


J. C. WARBURG. 
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THE CRICKET MATCH. BY A. REED (Winnipeg) 
From the Exhibition of Pictorial Work by Colonial Photographers, now open at the A. P. Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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Under this heading letters from readers vu 
various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
% Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
اسن‎ expressed by correspondents. 
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AUTOMATIC DEVELOPMENT. 


SiR,—Our attention is drawn to a notice appearing in your 
issue of June 2r last, referring to a paper read by Mr. Gamble 
to the members of the Royal Photographic Society, describing 
M. Charles Gravier's standardised method of exposure and 
development. М. Gravier claims to have invented a developing 
box or tank, in which, with the assistance of a changing bag, 
plates may be automatically developed in daylight. 

There is nothing new in this, and we shall esteem it a favour 
if you will give prominence to the fact that our “ Autotank ” 
anticipated the idea some two years ago, and since that time 
successful automatic or factorial development of autochrome, 
panchromatic, or ordinary plates has been possible with it, 
according to the individual instructions given by plate-makers 
for factorial development. 

It is evident that M. Gravier was unaware of the existence 
of our “ Autotank," otherwise we feel sure he would not have 
sanctioned the statement contained in the last sentence of your 
notice, i.e., “ The method has no trade interest, and M. Charles 
Gravier is understood to be willing to allow anyone to adopt 
his ideas, giving him acknowledgement.'' 

As the design of our “ Autotank ” is “ Registered," we feel 
convinced that M. Gravier would be desirous of withdrawing 
this statement, so far as it concerns the design of the special 
tank necessary to the method. 

In view of the interest which Mr. Gamble's paper created, 
may we be allowed to say that our experience, and that of users, 
convinces us of the complete utility of the tank, within certain 
reasonable limits, and if, therefore, as you pointed out in your 
paper, the aim of M. Charles Gravier's method is a good one (and 
we believe it is becoming more than ever generally admitted 
that a process of development in which the plate is completely 
protected from any source of light, and carried out by a standard 
developer, should tend to lead to a better average of negatives), 
the “ Autotank " will supply the necessary means to anyone 
desirous of following this method up.—Yours, etc., 

NEWMAN & GUARDIA, LTD. 

17 and 18, Rathbone Place. W. 


PHOTOGRAPHY OF THE NUDE. 


SIR,— Judging by the quantity of very excellent letters you 
have published on this subject, there should be some hope for 
those who are desirous of forming postal clubs for the exchange 
of, and criticism of, examples of pictorial treatment of the nude 
figure. 

One correspondent mentions the very natural objection 
folk have, however nicely constructed or blessed as to good 
looks,*to posing in the “ natural" state. If the delineation 
of form and curves is the photographer's chief desire, would 
it not be possible to overcome this by utilising a seaside motif— 
one's models posing in well-fitting bathing costumes? Such 
practice would, at all events, prepare the artist and his models, 
too, for nude photography proper when it was found that 
the artistic results justified the work. Again, one correspon- 
dent rightly says that the average garden is so overlooked that 
one cannot photograph unclothed models on the lawn or under 
the trees. But there are garden screens and open-sided tents 
to be had, which would effectually screen the workers from outer 
gaze, and give a charming diffusion of lighting too. 

Those who think the male form superior in artistic beauty, 
as does '' Ars,’’ should work at poses of youths and young men 
in running or rowing costume if the almost Adonis dislikes 
nude posing. Athletes in costume make good art studies if 
rightly handled, and are proud of their physique and willing to 
give poses. 

Another suggestion that would do away with the model 
difficulty is that of the use of a long antinous release, and self- 
posing and self-photographv. 

I note the suggestion that, to avoid post office difficulties, 
this class of portfolio would have to go by rail; a specially 
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constructed locked box might be useful, with space for labels, 
and the key should be sent by letter post. 

I hope these suggestions may be of some service to your 
many correspondents on this subject. Certainly it is desirable 
that photography should come in where painting and sculpture 
have made their greatest successes. The only drawback that 
I can think of is the lack of really handsome and beautiful 
models, and the crude, map-like rendering of the human form 
which the lens is, or would be, apt to give. A photograph 
could be so terrifically “ naked," whereas a sketch or painting 
is poetical and discreet. But from among many “ merely 
naked " pictures some gems of art would come forth, and one 
has only to think of such flesh renderings as those afforded by 
the new soft-focus lenses to imagine what beautiful work could 
be done, given suitable models, innocence and unconsciousness 
on their part, and appropriate settings—than which none сап 
beat the woodland dell, stream side, or draped interior. 

Workers who want professional models for use altogether 
can easily secure them, if residing in large towns, by adver- 
tising in art journals or weeklies. It is almost impossible to 
imagine a photographer securing nude models from amongst 
his or her own friends, if the opposite sex be sought, and, again, 
your enthusiasts for the nude will have to guard against the 
censure of the non-understanding unco-guid or prudish classes. 
May I suggest that the seaside is a good place at which to begin. 
There, at any rate, delightful-looking feminine friends and pretty 
youngsters will often give graceful poses on the sands before 
or after the early morning dip. Some of Mr. Clive Holland's 
dainty work along these lines show just how refined and artistic 
the bathing-costume rendering of the human form сап be, 
while, for male studies, it is fine practice to photograph athletes 
in poses such as the ancient Greek studies of athlete youths.— 
Yours, etc., ARTIST. 

London, W. 


Correction.—A  printer's error occurred in the '' Notes for 
Novices ” in our issue for July 19. In the second column, line 7, 
it should of course read F/45, and not F/4.5. 


Johnson's Monthly Competitions.—The subject for the August 
competition is a Holiday Incident, and there are two sections, 
open to beginners and advanced workers respectively. Entries 
close on the last day of the month. For full particulars and 
conditions, apply to Messrs. Johnson and Sons, 23, Cross Street, 
Finsburv, E.C. 

Miss E. Ledbetter, 14, Castle Market, Dublin, is the winner of 
the “ Ensign " Roll-film Competition for June. Houghton's, 
Limited, offer a four guinea hand camera every month for the 
best negative on “ Ensign " film. The entries close on the third 
of the month. Entrance is free, and a competition form is 
enclosed with every spool of '' Ensign ” film. 

The “ Low °° Electric Dark-room Lamp.—The convenience 
of ele:tric light in photographic work is obvious, and for lighting 
the dark-room in particular the steadiness of the light and the 
absence of fumes or smell place it far ahead of any other illumi- 
nant. The introduction of an effective and portable electric 
dark-room lamp will therefore be welcomed by thousands of 
amateur photographers, both for home use and when travelling. 
The “ Low ” electric hand-lamp appears to be just the thing 
needed. It is convenient in shape, and for carrying in the hand 
or hanging on a hook in any position is ideal. It is fitted with 
an incandescent bulb and reflector, which throws forth a powerful 
beam of light, and the reservoir holds a dry battery of 4 с.-р., 
which will burn continuously for twenty hours at a cost of only 
Id. per hour. The lamp has ruby and white glass, and refills 
for the battery are obtainable at 2s. each. The light is steady 
and even, and while filling the dark-room with a glow that 
is perfectly safe, provides a beam of intense light also for 
critical examination of negatives, etc. Аз a useful adjunct for 
many purposes in the dark-room or the house we can 
thoroughly recommend this lamp, which is strongly made and 
well finished. It costs 155., post free, and the makers are 
Messrs. Archibald Low & Son, Ltd., 28a, Renfield Strcet, Glas- 
gow, from whom full particulars can be obtaincd. 
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TWO USEFUL DARK-ROOM 
ACCESSORIES. 


O many amateur photographers are 
dependent upon some kind of make- 
shift dark-room that any device which 
tends to convenience and efficiency must 
be of interest. The following appliances 
can be readily made by anyone having a 
rudimentary acquaintance with carpentry. 
They are the outcome of a considerable 
experience of makeshifts under adverse 
circumstances, and have proved to be 
very practical in use, and time and temper 
savers. 

The first is designed to afford a firm 
table space when working over theordinary 
domestic bath. The lady who rules our 
household very properly complained of 
stains on the bathroom linoleum (we are 
pyro users), and this set us to work to 
devise means for averting her wrath. 
The wood merchant supplied us with some 
teak laths—we were perhaps unduly 
fastidious in our tastes, as some cheaper 


wood would have served the purpose. 


equally well. We then built up the 
contrivance shown. B is an oblong frame 
the full width of the bath measured to 
the wall I. The cross pieces are shown 


at C C. E represents ear pieces, one 
on each side to anchor the frame in place. 
А is an upper frame consisting of two 
side pieces to which are screwed а series 
of laths, G, with quarter-inch spaces 
between to permit spilt liquids to fall 
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into the bath. At the back is a wide strip 
to afford support to the lamp, bottles, 
measures, etc. H is a splash board. 

The two frames are linked togcther by 
the four strips, D. Brass screws are used 
throughout, so that no rusting can take 
place. 

It wil be seen that the structure, 
when in place on the bath, F, forms a 
perfectly rigid arrangement, since the wall 
prevents movement in the direction away 
from the operator, and the ear pieces, E, 
in the opposite direction. When it has 
served its purpose it is lifted free of the 


bath by the lower frame, when it 
automatically collapses and can be 
stood out of the way flat against 
a wall. 

The second deviceisa very simple 
one. It is a window screen to block 
out daylight. A, A аге flexible 
laths, say rin. by 3 in. In length 
they must be exactly equal to 
the height of the window recess. 
B, B are strong cords, attached to 
the ends of the laths in the manner 
shown, ie. by sinking them in 
grooves, as indicated in the detail 
C. The grooves should be only 
deep enough to allow the cords to 
lie flush with the edge of the laths. 
The length of the cords should be 
such as to permit of the two laths 
extending to nearly the full width 
of the window recess when the 
cords are stretched 
tightly. 

1t only remains to cover this framework 
with a suitable flexible fabric; the so-called 
“© art serge” is as good as anything, and 
if of good qualitv a single thickness 
suffices. Red is the best colour. Stretch 
on a flat surface, lay the framework over, 
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seeing that it is perfectly square, and 
stretch the cords by forcing two strips 
of wood between the laths. Тһе fabric 
can then be folded over the laths and 
cords, and fixed by pinning, the final 
process being to remove the temporary 
wood strips and to sew the hems with 
stout thread and make all neat. 

The screen is put in place by forcing 
the laths into the two corners of the 
window recess. The thickness of the 
fabric at the two ends gives just sufficient 
extra length to permit of a slight bend in 
the laths, which effectually jams them in 
place, at the same time it prevents all 
damage to paint or woodwork. The whole 
thing rolls up neatly when done with. 

W. G. R. 
صصص‎ == 


A RETOUCHING DESK FOR A PENNY. 


HE desk for retouching now described 
may not be very elegant, but asa 
means to an end is quite effective. It may 
be constructed in a very few minutes as 
follows :— 

Take thrce pieces of wood about 9 by 
12] in.—a chocolate box or two from your 
family grocer will supply you with these— 
my grocer gave me mine for the asking. 
Cut a hole 3 by 3 in. in the centre of one 
of these pieces a little lower than half 
way. This need only be roughly done 
with a chisel, although a fretsaw would 
no doubt be the easiest m >thod. 

Buy four little brass hinges from the 
реппу bazaar—I bought four and the 
necessary screws for this modest sum— 
and hinge the three pieces of wood 
together as shown in the illustration. 

Take four iron skewers as supplied by 
your butcher, and secure same as shown 
with four small staples. Place the desk 
about the angle required and cut four 
little niches for the ends of the skewers. 

Paste a piece of white paper on the base- 
board for use as a reflector; then cut 
out a small piece of wood 41 by 1 in., 


sticking a piece of soft cloth on one side 
of it, and pushing two good-sized drawing 
pins through the same. This is for use 
in supporting the plate in any position 
required. 

All that is now necessary is to throw 
your focussing cloth over your head and 
the top board, letting it hang downfa 
litle at the back. The rest merely 
depends on your retouching Eom Ж 
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THE observant student doubtless will, 
on viewing the accompanying picture, get 
the idea or impression that the camera was 
at some appreciable distance above water 
level. Possibly the worker was placed on 
а bridge, a high-up river bank, etc. The 
result is that in the picture we are looking 
at the foreground part in а somewhat 
downward direction, 1.е., looking down upon 
this part of the scenc, but looking more or 
less horizontally at the objects in the upper 
portions of the picture. One effect of this 
is that the nearer parts seem to be spread 
out in а somewhat unusual way. Another result is that the 
part which we know is level water does not look level, but seems 
to rise up towards the distance. It would occupy more page 
space than can be spared here to go into the psychology of this 
very interesting matter, but we may refer to just one point of 
some importance, viz., that to get the right effect with a picture 
of this kind it should be held so that the greater part of it is 
below the level of the eye. The reader can verify this by 
viewing this print in various positions relative to eye level. 

Now with regard to the pictorial composition of the 
subject, we at once perceive fwo cows and two boats, i.e., two 
pairs of similar things. Repetition of this 
kind is seldom quite acceptable. One’s mind 
begins to form all kinds of fanciful group- 
ings, e.g., the near boat and nearer animals, 
etc. 

If we omit the further animal, the nearer 
cow and two boats are too much in line. 
If we omit the nearer cow we get a marked 
triangular arrangement. This is not quite 
so marked if we omit the further boat. If 
we omit the nearer boat we get away from 
the former triangle idea, but the remaining 
boat carries the eye out of the picture. To 
omit both boats seems to emphasise the 
line effect of the nearer river edge. Thus 
we are led to recognise the strong line effect 
of the “ foreground triangle; " ie. that 
formed by this near water edge, and the 
two sides of the print meeting at the right 
lower corner. This water's-edge line is also 
emphasised by the light wooden structures 
near the left lower corner. Mention of 
these various considerations has been made 
with a view to prompting the student 
reader to acquire the mental habit of 
analysis, and of imagining various possible 
arrangements. This is especially useful in 
connection with moving objects, such as we 
are here considering, because it helps to 
train the eye in seeing quickly and seizing a 
favourable arrangement. 

The worker should also acquire the eye 
habit of looking out for, i.e., being on guard 
against, awkward conjunctions or positions. 
Thus here we have two presumably normal 
quadrupeds, each of which from this parti- 
cular viewpoint appears to have a pair of 
forelegs only. 

So much for what one may call the 
anatomy or form of the picture. But as 
the flesh clothes the bony skeleton, so light 
and shade clothe the skeleton of the picture. 
Here we may very profitably notice how 
in this picture an acceptable suggestion of 
space and retirement of or differentiation 
of planes is afforded by its light and shade. 
Our light and dark coloured cows in the 
foreground afford good examples of how 
tonal gradation may suggest general tone 
quality. The extremes of highest light and 
deepest dark are the same in the two 
animals, but the general tone at once tells 
of a light and a dark animal. These in- 
stances (of a long scale in the foreground) 
help the idea of relative nearness, when 
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ONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISMIS.—47. 


compared with the considerably shortened scale of the foliage, 
bridge, and other more distant parts of the scene. 

Again, the author gives us a good lesson in the matter of 
treatment of water, which here for the most part is kept well 
in hand, and yet is by no means devoid of the interest of grada- 
tion. 

Perhaps the least satisfactory point in the picture is the 
patch of strong skylight reflection in the bit of water between 
the further cow and adjacent margin of the print. This is the 
largest strong light here present. Its force is accentuated by 
its juxtaposition with the strongest dark (cow). This conjunc- 
tion is all to the good in some respects, but the position of this 
strong light at the edge of the picture greatly endangers one's 
attention passing out of the picture at this point. 

Technically, the print is highly commendable, and, taken as 
a whole, its general pictorial quality is of a high order and 
deserving of hearty commendation. 


Why not become a Regular Subscriber 
to “The A. P. and P. Мэ 


Ву С. E. Markerow. 
The original, a toned bromide print (8 by 10) was awarded Hon. Mention іп the Weekly Competition. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


A Federation Want. 

Many direct and immediate examples of Federa- 
tion have recently come to my knowledge, which 
have been of such major importance to the society 
as almost to make it part of its continued existence. 
Thus I have been brought to think that the time 
has arrived when there should be exhibited some 
outward form of the close interrelations of the 
various federations, or at least symbolical of the 
spirit of federation that exists between them. How 
and in what form this is to come to pass I do not 
here propose to dictate, but I do think that, with 
the secretaries of each federation now meeting at 
least once a year, there should be little difficulty 
in evolving either a badge, that should be loaned 
to a member during the continuance of his member- 
ship, or if it is not considered advisable that there 
should be a visible token, then there should be 
something in the nature of a small year-book-cum- 
clubcard, in which brief particulars of each federa- 
tion could appear with the names of those most 
closely identified with the movement. I think the 
year-book form could be made self-supporting, or 
nearly so, and, as a recruiting aid, would be in- 
valuable alike to the society and the members. 
Societies in areas not yet covered by federation 
would then find, in a compressed form, what they 
were losing, and the year-book could easily be made 
a useful adjunct of the federated club’s ordinary 
syllabus of events. Experience proves the want of 
something of this nature in federation circles, and 
if the fact that it is necessary for one federated 
society that 1 know of to order two dozen more 
Red Books of the R. P. S., as their first supply 
was exhausted, and having to inform their members 
they cannot get any further supply, then I say the 
want is proved a real one. 


On Restricted Photographic Efforts. 

Southend-on-Sea is one of those areas that are 
more directly affected by the pressure of war re- 
strictions, having come in for a fair share of the 
enemy's attention, so that anything the local photo- 
graphic society can do to help the members on the 
safe path, and at the same time keep the interest in 
the society going, is very commendable. Owing 
to these difficulties the committee have decided to 
arrange no outings at all during the present summer, 
but it is hoped to hold the indoor meetings as usual 
during the coming winter session, provided nothing 
unforeseen occurs. Mr. Sparrow, the genial honorary 
secretary of the society, has of necessity had to 
leave Southend, so the council have arranged with 
Mr. G. F. Crowley to kindly undertake the duties 
until the end of the year. Therefore all com- 
munications for the society should be addressed to 
Mr. G. F. Crowley, 33a, Shakespeare Drive, West- 
cliff-on-Sea. | 


The Way Out. 

As I have suggested in the previous paragraph, 
it was necessary, however, to find the Southend 
members something to do now, and the council have, 
I think, succeeded well. Competitions for inside 
effort is the safe order of the period, and Mr. №. J. 
Osborne offers a prize for the best indoor portrait, 
with a second prize by Mr. Crowley if sufhcient 
entries warrant it. Іп this competition there is 
sufficient scope for a very interesting collection of 
work, and I would suggest a few of the members 
try fireside effects, with the aid of flashlight. There 
are one or two new aids to successful flashlight that 
have been recently advertised, which make the 
process simple and safe, and if, for instance, the 
members will just refer to page 11 of THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER for July 5 they will easily realise 
what a fund of subjects are possible at home. 


Another Way. 

Another competition is for novices only, and here 
we must have a subject, if possible, that readily 
lends itself to home effort, and the suggestion is to 
hand on the opposite page of the same number of THE 
A. P. The “ Flower Study "’ on page 10 indicates 
a series of subjects that are by no means difficult 
to the novice who intends to set about his work 
seriously. If you go into the local market you get 
suitable flowers cheaply, but for our purpose we 
want them as fresh as possible, so we must go to 
the nursery, or, better still, if we grow them we can 
cut them às we wish to group or arrange the study. 
Generally speaking, flowers are not troublesome 
models, yet there is some slight movement in a cut 
flower, but this is very trifling, for a pin or two will 


fix the bloom anywhere it is most desired ; if a pin 
won't do it, then a nail will, and, in the words of 
my flower friend, Mr. Seymour, “ If the head appears 
in the resulting print, tell them it is a dewdrop ; it 
won't matter much, and they cannot tell the dif- 
ference." Try the method of exposure and develop- 
ment I gave a week ago in the paragraph, “ Suit 
the Subject." You will be wonderfully surprised 
with the result, although you may be only а novice. 


An Excellent Training. 

I have somewhat fully described some of the 
possibilities of two very simple competitions, in 
order to show what a lot may be done by all societies 
this year to improve one's knowledge and judgment 
of inside lighting. For outside work I daresay the 
bulk of members cither use a meter themselves, or, 
if working in club parties, appeal to somebody who 
has a meter and has taken a reading of the lighting, 
but such conditions do not apply in the work I have 
suggested to the Southend members. То illustrate 
this point, just turn to THE A. P. Exposure Table 
for July, and you will find that, using an ordinary 
plate on an open landscape at F/8, one-twenty-fifth 
of a second is given ; or for perhaps the more general 
and ordinary landscape subject one-eighteenth of a 
second, yet for a portrait in a well-lighted room, with 
light surroundings, a big window, and a white 
reflector, we must, under the same conditions of 
light, give three seconds. If the novice reaches 
anything near being skilful in judgment for inside 
work, when he comes to outside work he approaches 
it with very much greater confidence, and conse- 
quently the experience of these competitions will 
serve him in good stead, quite independent of any 
thought of the prize that may be at the extreme 
end of the slippery pole he has been trying to walk. 
This Southend society has given a lot of thought to 
the subject, for they also arranged advanced and 
beginners’ lantern slide competitions, whilst I am 
particularly glad to see a lantern lecturette competi- 
tion, for twenty minutes’ efforts, is also included. 


What is the Subscription for ? 

A week ago I had a paragraph or two on the 
Nature Photographic Society, and the following 
lines written along with them should have been 
read at the same time to be properly understood, 
but space considerations caused their omission. 
I asked, What is the subscription for? A 
society with scattered members is entirely dif- 
ferent from a society who can draw upon a pre- 
scribed radius, and if I am not allowed to see a port- 
folio that is in existence, nor have the quarterly 
journal because it costs money to produce, and 
consequently is non-existent, what am I paying the 
ss. subscription for? There is no weekly cost of 
hiring rooms for meetings or paying lecturers’ 
expenses, so what is the money wanted for? Know- 
ing how difficult it is to do anything in society work 
without money, I do not wish to appear hyper- 
critical, but I do expect something for the privilege 
of paying, and in this case, when using the personal, 
am presuming not to be alone in this view. Арра- 
rently, someone does share the view, for a circula- 
tells me it is now proposed to circulate a “ general 
portfolio," provided a sufficient number of members 
express a desire to see one. If you wish to see this 
portfolio, write to the hon. sec., as it is useless to 
send to uninterested members, says he. How the 
latter are known is not explained, but any way send 
on the five shillings. 


Leeds June Competitions. 

The Leeds Camera Club had a very successful 
indoor meeting on Monday to adjudicate on the 
prints submitted for the June competition. The 
president, Mr. G. T. Illingworth, in a brief résumé 
of the rambles of the past month, congratulated the 
members on the excellent results of their work photo- 
graphically. Leeds and its environs is not so badly 
off as some centres in regard to freedom of the 
camera, and consequently some charming localities 
had been visited by the pictorial and nature sections 
respectively, resulting in a goodly number of pic- 
tures. Of these nineteen survived the home critics, 
and were hung upon the club’s screen, all fairly 
uniform in merit and very commendable examples 
of photographic work. The premier award was 
secured by Mr. L. Rose for a flower study of excel- 
lent technique, closely followed by a charming 
landscape study by the president, who also secured 
third place for the photographer’s friend, the old 
gateway at Bolton Abbey. 
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The Comradeship of the Club. 


These meetings of the Leeds Camera Club are 
very helpful to the novice or the semi-novice, for 
on this occasion I am told a helpful discussion 
followed, in which a special formula for backing 
plates inexpensively was given by Mr. H. Ramsden, 
and this is the same gentleman І referred to a week 
ago as exhibiting a novel telescopic tripod-head 
attachment, the benefit of which he has found him- 
self, and quite unselfishly he gives it away to help 
his fellow members. І am always advocating that 
as soon as a man has bought his camera he should 
at once seek out a camera club to join, and I some- 
times think the local dealers could do more to help 
in this matter than they are generally credited with. 
Of course, there are many excellent exceptions, but 
in this observation 1 am referring to the body as a 
whole. An example of this kind occurred to me 
last week. А young fellow who frequents a garden 
in the neighbourhood of where I potter about had 
iust got a brand-new quarter-plate camera of a v 
light and fragile pattern, and his first effort that I 
saw him make was to try and photograph a small 
yet frisky toy terrier. Any amateur who has been 
in а society a month will know the difficulties of 
dog photography, and I have heard of professionals 
shuffling out of the job; yet this new hand tried 
it on straight away. Result, a waste of plates, 
money, and interest. Now if the dealer ha said, 
“ Join the Society ; they will put you right,” 
this beginner would certainly have become in- 
terested straight away and done the right thing, 
instead of being greatly disappointed. 


Has Rotherham Found И? 


I have been wondering if the Rotherham Photo- 
graphic Society, who on entering upon their second 
phase of life, the second quarter of its century, 
expressed a desire to feel itself stirring about in 
more space, has yet found the possibility of its 
gratification. I shall be glad to hear it has, for it 
is indeed a wonderful society, born as it was in the 
drawing-room of the late Mr. J. Leadbeater, with 
the advocacy of twelve followers of the hobby, in 
1889, when photography meant effort in more senses 
than one. A stimulus to exhibition effort was first 
pe by a display in the sitting-room referred to. 

г. F. B. Judge Baldwin became the trst president, 
and the late W. Haywood Smith the first secretary. 
Mr. Smith's removal from town eighteen months 
later necessitated the appointment of a successor, 
but Dr. Baldwin continued for a number of years, 
being followed by Mr. E. I. Hu bbard, and on his 
retirement by Mr. Moss. “ To all these gentlemen, 
honour," is the only comment one can make, for, 
I believe, their names will live for ever in the annals 
of the society kept green by three members who are 
still in active association, viz., Mr. Moss, Mr. W. Н. 
Haywood, and Mr. W. Firth. Al] through that 
period of twenty-five years the regularity of the 
meetings and the exhibitions has been main- 
tained—with what interest, instruction, and enjoy- 
ment опе can easily guess—right on from the cosy 
privacy of the studio of Mr. Leadbeater to the 
accommodation which is now again outgrown. 


Pathfinders. 


As this is the rambling season, it is, I think, 
opportune I should mention an organisation that 
was formed in London on lines somewhat different 
from the ordinary club. Itis called the Pathfinders’ 
Photographic Circle, and the outstanding feature 
of their programme 1s a series of field-path rambles 
in the many charming rural districts to be found 
within a very short railway journey from the 
metropolis, in regions where the motorists and bean- 


feasters cease to trouble, and where those in search . 


of the old world and the picturesque need never be 
at rest. Once a month evening meetings are held, 
and members bring forward for competition prints 
taken on the rambles. The earnest character of 
the organisation will be more readily understood 
when I say that sixteen half-day and fifteen whole- 
day rambles were held last season, and a point of 
interest to plate makers is that 598 plates were 
exposed. A curious feature of the body is that 
most of the regular attendants of these rambles 
are already members of the various ordinary photo- 
graphic societies, their allegiance to which 1s not in 
any wav affected by the fact of their being “ Path- 
nders." 
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HERE ате, closely 
adjacent to most of 
the large centres of 
population, and 
frequently where 
one would not ex- 
pect to find them, 
spots where quite 
interesting bits of 
landscape work, 
may Бе obtained, 
Further afield the 
summer holiday 


:may be spent, but for a half-holiday, 


or even a couple of hours' work on a 
summer's evening, the near-at-hand 
spot, while it may not prove to be 
much in the way of '' scenery,” affords 
the possibility of offering more satis- 
factcry and interesting work. Апа 
there is this advantage, that the 
pictorial points have to be looked for, 
the good features emphasised, and the 
bad ones hidden or excluded ; whereas 
with pretty or fine scenery the general 
impression formed in one Бу the view 
as a whole is subconsciously affecting 
one's judgment and preventing con- 
centration on the pictorial essentials. 

Some of our readers may be inclined 
to think that the little exercises such 
as this week's handling of a simple 
bit of landscape are worked back- 
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wards, like a detective story. Of 
course it is not always possible to 
avoid having a comprehensive vision 
of the whole scheme from the teaching 
point of view, but we generally have 
some one with us more or less in- 
experienced, and usually start from 
this inexperienced standpoint. The 
'" [sn't that pretty? That's quite а 
little picture" of some non-photo- 
graphic acquaintance, or of some 
budding enthusiast who шау happen 
to be walking with one, is usually taken 
for the basis of a first exposure, and 
viewpoint, angle of view, lighting, 
colour rendering, and so forth are 
changed until a modified result is 
obtained, such modified result being 
not necessarily or often a fine picture, 
but a more satisfactory rendering of 
the subject. Now in fig. 1 we have an 
excellent illustration of the way in 
which an eye, untrained and unaccus- 
tomed to the pranks photography will 
play one, may be led astray. Fig. 1 
was the bit which caught the eye as 
being picturesque. And we must 
agree that there was something attrac- 
tive in the bit. First there was the 
"vista" through the railway arch, 
and the vista effect always has attrac- 
tions. Then there was the glimpse of 
red cottage amongst the green of the 
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trees, and the feeling of the stream 
running alongside. But more than 
half the prettiness was something 
the camera would not render, and 
this is shown very clearly by fig. т. 
The lens embraced much more than 
the eye was allowed to see. The 
angle of view included by thc eye 
under normal circumstances is much 
narrower than the average lens em- 
braces. 

To remedy this, which was of course 
seen on the ground glass and recorded 
for our readers' benefit, we moved the 
camera a good deal nearer, excluding 
the parapet of the railway arch and 
so securing the vista effect without 
the unpleasant features. Regarding 
this arch as a kind of frame for the 
view, we may say that in fig. 1 the 
frame is ugly and obtrusive and 
dominant, while in fig. 2 it is merely 
there to surround and enclose the view 
without dominating it. But notice 
also that the nearer—and better— 
point of view gives us an actual glimpse 
of the stream, and that the rank grass 
in the foreground, which in fig. I 
cuts off a good deal of the distance, 
is now more to the left-hand side and 
forms a foreground. object. 

Though this is better, we still felt 
that the arrangement was somewhat 


Fig. 2. 
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muddled. It is rather curious that 
artists with the colour sense pre- 
dominant are often not strong at 
design. There are, of course, notable 
exceptions, Brangwyn occurring to one 
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Fig. 3. 


atorce. Still, many charming colour 
schemes are nothing when translated 
into monochrome, and we must always 
bear in mind that what might be very 
satisfactory in colour might not com- 
pose at all well when translated into 
black and white. We tried, therefore, 
to simplify our ''bit" by moving 
nearer, hoping to get rid of the very 
near grassy foreground, the ugly 
fence, and the bridge. Fig. 3 shows 
that we succeeded in some of these 
aims, but couldn't quite clear the 
bridge. However, we now began to see 
that we were getting somewhere near 


to what we wanted, bearing in mind 
that, apart from the original “ vista ” 
effect, it was the red cottage, white 
bridge, stream, and the trees that 
made up the attractiveness. So when 
focussing fig. 3 we realised that a bit 
out of the centre of the plate would 
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give pretty much what we wanted. 
This bit is roughly indicated by the 
lines. Here, again, we see how the 
lens includes more than we want, its 
angle of view being greater than that 


of the eye. We have two alternatives: 
either to use a longer focus (and 
therefore narrower angle) lens, or to 
take our picture as in fig. 3, and after- 
wards enlarge up the central bit. 
But before deciding on this as the 
best and final point of view we tried 
another exposure from lower down, 
and slightly nearer, getting down, in 
fact, near the water’s edge on to the 
flat landing-stage sort of place seen 
in fig. 3, at the right-hand bottom 
corner. Fig. 4 is the result, but it is 
not a very happy one, for the cottage 
is lost, or almost lost, behind the bridge, 


and the bridge is almost lost in places 
against thesky. So back we went to 
the standpoint for fig. 3 to try what 
could be done with a lens of greater 
focal length. 

The lens we were using was a con- 
vertible one, the complete focal length 
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being 6 inches, the back component 
about 9 inches, and the front com- 
ponent a little over r1 inches. Fig. 5 
was taken with the 9 inch component, 
and, as may be seen, this did not quite 


Fig. 4. 


clear the railway arch, and also failed 
to give the required portion on quite 
a large enough scale to fill the plate. 
So fig. 6 was taken, using the 11 inch 
component. Now the single half of 
an ordinary anastigmat, or a rectilinear 
or aplanat lens of 6 inches focal length, 
would be about то} inches focus, and 
would give practically the same effect 
as that of fig. 6, so that it is not essen- 
tial to have a convertible anastigmat. 
We now have a fair composition. 
We may just point out, however, 
how defective the tones are—that is, 
how dark the foliage is. In order to 


Fig. 6. 


avoid this, orthochromatic plates 
should be used, and we made a further 
series of exposures on such plates, both 
with and without light filters. These 
results we shall reproduce next week, 
and give a few hints on the successful 
use of such plates and filters. 
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A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 
interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 
must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in our 
pages the same week. ADVICE, CRITICISM and INFOR- 
MATION will be íreely given, and correspondents will 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full 
name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 
cation). All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 


Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 


PnorocRAPHIC News, $2, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked '' Query " or “ Criticism " on the outside. 


Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


Spots on Prints. 

Will you please tell me the cause of the white 

spots on enclosed bromide print ? 

W. T. (Mill Hill Park). 
The spots on your print arise from two 

different causes. The circular or oval 
spots are due to minute air bells or bubbles 
clinging to the surface of the paper during 
development. The others of irregular 
form are due to particles of dust, paper, 
etc., between the negative and printing 
paper during printing. 
Spots on Prints. 

I should be pleased if you could tell me thc 

reason of the spots on my prints. I have 

only had a month at photography, and am 


getting a bit downhearted, etc. 
T. D. (Penygraig). 


It is far too soon to think about being 
downhearted. Home was not built in 
a day. Your print tells us that you are 
doing very well indeed for such short 
experience. Тһе little round white spots 
on your print may be due to many causes, 
e.g., minute air bells clinging to the paper 
during development, dust spots in or 
on film of the negative, undissolved 
particles in the developer, stale or 
otherwise defective plates. Тһе large 
dull patches on the print (to which your 
somewhat vague query may refer) are 
due to imperfect contact between the 
print and glazing slabs—i.e. to air im- 
prisoned between the print and slab. 
Lens. 
I have a Dallmeyer Carfac. (1) If I use the 
front combination alone shall I need to stop 
down? What alteration will take place in 
the stop values? (2) What is the best gold 
toner for cold purple or P.O.P.? Isa combined 


bath satisfactory for this ? 
J. H. B. (Newcastlc-on-Tyne). 


The front half of а Carfac is about 
three times the focal length of the com- 
plete lens, while the back half is about 
one and a half times that of the complete 
lens. Now the F number of any stop 
varies as the focal length of the lens with 
which it is used. Thus a 1 inch diameter 
stop with an 8 inch focus lens is Е/8; 
with a 16 inch lens it is F/r6. Thus your 
F/6.3 stop with complete lens becomes 
F/18.9 with the front half, or F/9.4 
with the back half. Next, the exposure 
with any—the same—stop varies directly 
as the square of the focal length of the 
lens So that 1 second with 3 inch lens, 
for instance, would be 4 seconds with a 
6 inch lens, and 9 seconds with g inch 
lens, 16 seconds with a 12 inch lens, 


and so on. In your case, as the front 
half is three times the focal length of 
the complete lens, the exposures (with 
the same stop) will be increased 9 times. 
Whether you will need to stop down 
or not depends on the degree of sharp- 
ness required. For ordinary subjects, 
not too near the camera, we should say 
that you would not need to stop down 
in consequence of the change of focal 
length, in your case of a short focal length 
and small plate. (2) Opinions vary very 
greatly as to the merits of separate or 
combined toning. So that we cannot 
presume to say this or that is the best. 


The following formula deserves your 
careful attention :—(A) Water 5 oz., 
gold chloride 1 gr. (B) Water 5 oz. 
ammonium sulphocyanide 15 gr. Use 


water that has been boiled and use it 
fairly hot for making up A and B; then 


. add А to B (not vice versa) slowly, with 


brisk stirring. Тһе bath may be used as 
soon as it has cooled down to about 
65? F. Asa combined toning and fixing 
bath the following may meet your need : 
Water то oz., hypo 2 oz., gold chloride 
I gr., lead nitrate 5 gr., chalk 50 gr. 
(or alum 60 gr. in place of the chalk). 


Optical. 
What focal Jength of lens corresponds to the 
focal length of the human еуе—і.е. what focal 
length would give the same rendcring as that 
seen by the eye? I am often disappointed 
by the exaggeration of distances, ctc. Artisti- 
cally blurred pictures are now much in vogue, 
which cannot be obtained by ordinary lens 
slightly out of focus or by interposing glass 
betwecn a sharp negative and the print, ctc. 

E. C. D. (Malta). 

Please observe our rule as to writing 
on one side of the paper only. (1) You 
are apparently confusing two different 
yet associated things, viz., the focal length 
of the eye and the normal image plane 
of the eye. The posterior focus of the 
eye averages just about 20 mm., i.e. say 
4-5ths inch. Тһе diameter of the iris, 
of course, varies considerab!y according 
to the amount of light falling on it. It 
may range from 3 mm. for bright light 
to 8 mm. for night scenes. For ordinary 
daylight vision it is usually about 5 mm. 
So we may say that the eye works, photo- 
graphically speaking, at about F/4-F/s. 
But—and this is a big “ but "—if you 
use а 4-5th inch lens at F/4-F/5 you сег- 
tainly would not get pictures that corre- 
sponded very closely with what the 
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normal eye sees. The reason is that the 
brain does not look at the retina in the 
same way or sense that we look at an 
image on the camera ground-glass focus- 
sing screen. Тһе brain does not see the 
minute retinal image at all. What the 
brain sees is an external projection of 
this image on a plane which in most eyes 
is somewhere about 10-12 inches from 
the eye. But also when the object itself 
is at a considerable distance the eye 
pushes back, as it were, the projection 
plane very considerably, to a distance 
of some feet, say 6 feet or more. This 
is the reason why in our photographs 
the objects in the far distance usually 
seem relatively dwarfed. The moral is 
that we photographers having normal 
vision should not use a lens of shorter 
focal length than the average minimum 
reading distance, viz., 10 inches, and for 
distant subjects the focal length may be 
considerably longer. (2) With regard to 
softened definition. there are, as doubtless 
you are aware, various ways of getting 
such effects. For instance, Messrs. Dall- 
mever have a specially arranged lens 
mount for portrait-lens work, in which 
the elements of the lens system can be 
altered, and so give a sharp or soft image 
effect at will. The Spencer-Portland soft- 
focus lens is another instrument for the 
Same general purpose, as its name indi- 
cates. (3) We are gratified to have your 
appreciative remarks concerning our re- 
productions. 
Stops. 

] should be obliged if you would tell me if 

the stop numbers F/8, etc., refer to ratio of 

diameter of lens to focal length or to distance 


of lens from focussing scrcen, etc. 
C. L. B. (Bradford). 


The stop values or F numbers engraved 
on the lens give the ratio of the effective 
diameter of the stop opening (not dia- 
meter of lens) to the focal length. Where 
an object is at a considerable distance 
(‘‘ practical infinity ”), the focussing screen 
or plate to lens distance is the same 
as the focal length, and the engraved 
F numbers apply. But for nearer objects 
the lens to plate distance is longer than 
the focal length. As you say, when 
copying same size the lens to plate 
distance is double the focal length, and 
consequently the nominal F/8 is really 
effectively F/16. Exposure should be 
based on the effective F values. 
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A Moral Tale. 
For once in a way I mean to devote this page to a moral tale 
—] mean by that, a tale which drags а moral behind it by the 


hair оі that moral's luckless head. Unlike all other moral tales 
of every description, this one happens to be essentially true. 
Æsop, in this instance, combines the double virtue of wisdom 
and of adherence to facts. The man whom it concerns could be 
pointed out any day in the City of London. Тһе moral which 
it brings in its train is one which has not often been pointed out, 
at least in connection with photography. It might be expressed 
in ancient words, by saying that it is more blessed to give than 
to receive. 


A Man of the World. 


In one of a chamber of offices not far from the Strand there 
is an amateur photographer of my acquaintance. Ко one 
would have guessed, unaided, that he was an amateur photo- 
grapher, for he is quite jolly in appearance and manner, and 
seems to be free from those corroding cares which afflict the 
photographic tribe. The only outward and visible sign of his 
pursuit is a copy of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER which in- 
variably lies on his desk from week-end to week-end. I 
taxed him one day with being a reader of that publication. He 
could not wholly deny this misdemeanour, but pleaded in ex- 
tenuation that he merely scanned it now and then for bargains 
in the advertisement columns. I went further, and arraigned 
him as a photographer himself. He assured me, hands up, that 
his annual activities were limited to the making of a few lantern 
slides, which he disposed of at quite a decent profit. He seemed 
anxious to prove that he was governed throughout by the 
sternest business considerations—that, in short, he was a hard- 
headed man of the world. There the matter remained until 
the war. 


A Year on the Shelf. 


Since the war began he has never taken out his camera. 
possibly his reluctance is due to the fear of trespassing on 
forbidden territory. Possibly the high price of certain materials 
has suppressed his photographic inclinations. Possibly the 
rollicking and boisterous nature of photographic work seems 
to, him to be out of harmony with the prevailing sentiment. 
Anyhow, his camera has been left to its slumbers. It remains 
on the shelf, whither, as he sometimes says in a despondent fit, 
he intends shortly to follow it. Perhaps an interval on the shelf 
is a good thing for a camera. Indeed, I have known cameras 
extremely recalcitrant until they had a course of the shelf, 
and when they came down again they were as meek as lambs. 
But a year on the shelf is a pretty long sentence. 


Obstinate. 


Each time that I have seen him, knowing his keen business 
instinct, I have brought to his knowledge various schemes by 
which photography can be made to yield a dividend, if not to 
reap in a fortune. There were those flowing prizes for war 
snapshots offered by the Daily This and the Daily That. Some 
how they failed to appeal to him. He never rose to the bait. 
There were various tempting articles in the journals on how to 
make photography pay. They would have been seized upon 
with avidity by the serpent had Eve been a photographess. But 
they left him cold. There were saving dodges innumerable, 
all of which seemed to suggest that, on the whole, it was much 
cheaper to do photography than not to do it. There were 
rather good opportunities, also, to one of his habit of specula- 
tion, of buying rattling good second-hand apparatus offered 
for practically nothing, and selling it again later on so as to 
make a profit. To one and all of these suggestions he turned 
a deaf ear. He had grown obstinate, it seemed, and disre- 
warded the most golden opportunities. “Тһе last?time I saw 


him he still averred, rather proudly, that his 
camera stood exactly where he had put it last 
August. 


The Stimulus. 


Then I remembered something. Just the nicest little idea 
had been whispered in my ears an hour or two previously— 
the daintiest, dandiest little idea—and I whispered it into 
his. It was not an idea for coining money, or saving money, 
or anything of the sort. Quite the contrary. It was an idea 
which would cost him something—cost him a plate or two, and 
some paper and developer at least—and would benefit some- 
body else whom he did not know. It would do a little good in 
the world where the good was needed, but would bring him no 
return—no return, that is to say, to the pocket. What it would 
bring to the heart was another matter. In a word, or in three 
words, or four, it was that '' Snapshots from Home " affair 
in connection with the Y.M.C.A. It offered a little opportunity 
to do something that nobody else had done, or could do, for 
Tommy and Jack, for them and theirs. The odd thing was 
that, as soon as the idea was explained to him, and he grasped 
intelligently exactly what it was he was asked to do, the most 
sudden and rejuvenating change came over him. Will it be 
believed that that amateur photographer pricked up those ears 
of his which he carries on either side of his hard, hard head, 
and you saw his photographic interest coming back again like 
a flood? ‘ Jingo!” said he, “ what a fine idea! I'll set about 
it at once. I'll get my camera out right away." And he did. 
Some men are funny, and there is no accounting for the motives 
that govern them. Had I been told, twelve months ago, that 
a photographer could be influenced by considerations that 
were neither sordid nor artistic (the two things often go together), 
I should have scoffed. But there it is—and the moral as well. 


At Tommy's Request. 


(The; Snapshots from Home " League of the Y.M.C.A. is 
now busily at work.) 


We'll cheer some men, some fighting men, 
Across the streak of sea, 

When come they marching home again— 
But when shall that time be ? 

Oh, splendid is the gallantry 
With which they do their part, 

From peril never known to flee, 
Nor ever losing heart. 


For them the homely welcomes wait, 
For some a kiddie wee, 

All heedless of a nation's fate, 
Would climb a father's knee ; 

And always, subtlest jugglery, 
Their minds are harking back 

To homesteads on the grassy lea, 
Or. by the cinder track. 


And have we not a magic glass 
Whereby а lad may see 

The features of his bonnie lass 
In her simplicity ? 

And have we not a silver key 
To open to his view 

The garden with its apple-tree, 
The meadow flecked with dew ? 


Envoi. 
Then with а proud alacrity 
And sympathetic zest 
We'll make a snap, or two, or three, 
As Tommy may request. 
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The new regulation introduced this year by the Com- 
mittee of the London Salon of Photography—namely, 
that all pictures should be submitted 
unframed—is, we understand, meeting 
with general approval, and this considera- 
tion of the exhibitor's pocket is likely to have excellent 
results. There is one point, however, about which some 
doubt appears to have arisen. Not only are pictures 
to be sent unframed, on mounts of the sizes specified, 
but the Committee wish exhibitors to understand that 
each picture will be shown under a separate piece of 
glass, and will appear practically as a passe-partout 
minus the binding. We have already seen the effect of 
this method of hanging at several exhibitions, and it 
has proved excellent. Ап idea seems to have got 
abroad that bv exhibiting under glass was meant that 
several pictures would be shown together under one 
sheet of glass. But this, of course, is not the intention, 
and if prospective exhibitors will bear in mind that the 
members of the Committee of the Salon have not only 
the appearance of the exhibition as a whole to consider, 
but that they are themselves expert producers of pic- 
torial photographs in various processes, every con- 
fidence глау be felt as to the careful treatment all prints 
will receive at their hands. Readers who have not 
alreadv obtained entry forms should apply at once to 
the Secretary, London Salon of Photographv, 5а, Pall 
Mall East, S. W. Тһе exhibition takes place from Sep- 
tember 18 to October 16, and the last day for receiving 
pictures is September 7. 

о ө 9 


The Y.M.C.A. project for sending snapshots to 
soldiers and sailors by enlisting the services of the 
amateur photographers of 
the country is gradually 


THE SALON. 


SNAPSHOTS FOR SOLDIERS 
AND GAILORS. 


it has been taken up with 
cnthusiasm in many quarters, and cameras, some of 
which had been allowed to get rusted, are being made 
ready for this effective little service. A Jarge amount of 
organisation ts necessary before the project can get into 
full working order, and this is being svstematically 
accomplished from the Tottenham Court Road head- 
quarters. In addition to the wider range but less indi- 
vidual appeal of newspaper and poster publicitv, as 


getting into shape. Already ` 
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many influential people as possible are being approached 
through the post. One consideration is the size of the 
prints; doubtless the smaller the better in most circum- 
stances, both out of regard for the envelopes which are 
to carry them end the pockets which are to hold them. 
Visiting a ladies’ war work centre in Cavendish Square 
a few days ago, by the way, we found the members 
executing a War Office order for thousands of pockets 
for the soldiers. Тһе ladies were speculating as they 
stitched the buttonholes as to what the pockets would 
contain. Doubtless many of them will be the гесер- 
tacles of the treasured snapshots, though whether the 
War Office order had anything to do with this is neither 
here nor there. 
ә O ө 


We have endeavoured in vain to secure а portrait of 
Mr. A. K. Yapp, the general secretary of the 
Y.M.C.A., whose remarkable orga- 
nising gifts are being shown to such 
advantage in connection with the 
"snapshot " project. Mr. Yapp is one of those modest 
men who think that newspaper space might be more 
profitably utilised than in depicting his own counte- 
nance; and this very reticence of his enables one to 
form to some extent a mental image of him. Mr. Yapp 
is a young man, a very capable speaker, and, above all 
things, a hard worker. His working day lately has 
stretched from nine in the morning frequently until two 
the next morning. His time is filled to the brim with 
correspondence, interviews, motor journeys, conferences 
with committees, and so forth, and yet he has managed 
to write a series of articles in shorthand in the train 
between home and office. That in the midst of his 
multitudinous duties he should have been able to 
launch the photographic enterprise is another illustra- 
tion of the fact that it is the busiest men who are the 
freshest and keenest for any new adventure. 

O 9 о 

It is probable that a good deal of record work will be 
done this summer, such being a subject which тау be 
tricd without much danger of trouble 
with the military and police autho- 
rities. Тһе subjects available are, of 
course, practically inexhaustible. As 
an instance, anyone equipped with a rigid camera and 
telephoto lens might photograph all the gargoyles of 
all the old parish churches within reach of his holiday 
quarters. А most interesting and amusing series would 
be obtained in most districts. We saw some years 
ago a series of the tympani of Norman doorways in 
Herefordshire churches, photographed by a well-known 
Gloucester photographer, and a very instructive set of 
prints they were. In connection with such work as 
this—the recording of sculptures—we would point out 
how advisable it is to keep the camera on the ground, 
working with a long-focus or a telephoto lens, and 
not to climb up to the level of the work by means of 
scaffolding or other means, if such happen to exist. 
The medizval artists were cleverer than we sometimes 
give them credit for being, and practically alwavs 
designed and chiselled each figure or bas-relief so that 
it should appear right when viewed from below. If, 
therefore, any other view-point is selected, the per- 
spective effect will be false, and an injustice done to the 
early craftsman, as well as а loss of pleasure suffered 
by ourselves. It may not be possible to work always 
from the ground, but the principle should be borne in 
mind wherever such subjects are being dealt with. 


MR. A. K. YAPP. 


A POINT IN 
RECORD WORK. 
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AN EXTENDED HOLIDAY 
EXPOSURE TABLE. 


AM off to Mudwich-on-Sea next week. 
Could vou give me an idea as to 
correct exposure for photographing 
children paddling, figures оп the beach, 
and also cottage subjects, etc. ? " This is the kind of 
question with which we are bombarded pretty freely 
at these times. Now, although many articles have 
been written and tables drawn up. vet the beginner 
often finds himself nonplussed as to under which parti- 
cular heading some selected subject should be placed. 
With a view to helping these workers of limited experi- 
ence, the following notes have been put together, 
having chiefly in view the leading idea of classification 
of subject. This because most tables err somewhat 
on the side of confusing conciseness. The following 
table is almost entirely based on a somewhat extended 
personal experience, but in one or two items figures 
have been collected from the notebooks of expert and 
reliable friends who have specialised in certain branches 
of work. 

The reader is supposed to know that there is at 
present no absolutely perfect system for estimating 
exposures either by meter or tables, because we soon 
find that “ allowance " has to be made for this, that, 
and the other special conditions. 

In estimating exposure by tables we have to take 
into account the time of year, time of day, weather, 
lens stop, plate speed, and subject. 

The accompanying table may be taken as applying 
to the month of August and early part of September. 

The time of day assumed is between то a.m. 
and 2 p.m. 

If outside these times, e.g., 8 to 10 a.m. or 2 
may advisedly double the exposures. 

It is also assumed that the sun is shining on the 
subject, or is only obscured by such light clouds as 
permit some slight indication of cast shadows in the 
subject. 

If the sky is clouded over, showing few or no breaks 
in the clouds, the exposure may be doubled in consc- 
quence. 

It is further assumed that stop F/16 is being used, 
and that we are using a plate of the extra rapid kind, 
i.e., somewhere in the neighbourhood of 200 H. and D., 
Watkins 295, Wynne Іо. (А list of plates which 
may be regarded as coming under this denomination 
may be found in the first issue of this journal each 
month.) 

It goes without saying that if the reader is using a 
slower or quicker plate than the one estimated for, a 
corresponding increase or decrease of the exposure will 
be required. 


to 5 we 


Also, if the stop be other than F/16 a corresponding 
alteration is called for. Thus for F/r1 one-half, F/8 
one-fourth, F/6 one-eighth the exposure of the table 
may be given, while for F/22 the exposure will be 
doubled, and so on. 

Now to come to the crux of the moment, viz., the 
classification of the subject. First let it be said that 
no such list can ever be complete. Subjects may be 
of a combined nature, e.g., foreground dark trees or 
rocks, and distant seascape. The exposure required 
for the former may be ro, 20, or more times that suit- 
able for the latter. One may aim at both, calling it a 
compromise, and possibly hit neither. Or we may 
determine to sacrifice the one or the other, as we may 
regard their respective importance. 

It may be noticed that this table only deals with 
outdoor subjects, though the last item, viz., cloisters, is 
certainly getting into the neighbourhood of architec- 
tural interiors in general character. 


EXPOSURE TABLE. OUTDOOR SUBJECTS. 
CONDITIONS: BRIGHT LIGHT, IO A.M. to 2 P.M,; AUGUST; 
Е/16; Н. and D. 200. 

(Exposures are in seconds and fractions of seconds.) 


Cloud and sky only. Light clouds, not much vent and 
shade contrast . 

Cloud and mid only. Dark gloomy clouds; Dull light 
generally т 


Sky and cloud. Open sea. Distant boats .. к-т 
Sky and cloud. Mid-distance PPE Pier. Coast. 

Open beach %-ю 
Open valley landscape (no iorepround): ‘Panorama db- 55 
Seashore, foreground boats, figures (bathing, paddling, 

etc.) Open lake. Broad river views - Ду. 
Open landscape. Light (e.g. sandy) foreground: Wet 

streets. Cattle in the open field. Figures ditto 

(cricket, etc.) Open squares. Mid-distance build- 

ings or trees. River views. Harvest scenes. 

Harbour pictures 5% т - .. $- 
Foliage foreground landscape. Street views. Force- 

ground cottages. Foreground in shadow.  Fore- 

ground figures, groups. Cattle in farmyard 1-1 
Landscape with dark objects in foreground (e.g., rocks, 

tree trunks, figures in shade). Open glades 4-} 
Architectural details, carvings, doorways, etc. Half- 

length portrait. Foreground shrubs. Garden sub- 

jects. Glades. Open woodland scenes. Narrow 

streets with tall buildings .. Т іш e 4-І 
Shady woods. Buildings under trees I-4 
Flower studies.  Still-life objects in diffused light, 

showing moderate light and shade contrast  .. -8 
Cloisters 5 - vs 1: Io 


Now let us see how all this works out iO the 
following conditions, e.g.: gto Io a.m., cloudy sky, F/8 ; 
old man mending nets in a boat in the harbour. 
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This would come under foreground figures,i.e. 1 to 1 sec., 
rather than harbour scenes. Let us say 4 sec. for the 
subject. The cloudy sky taken together with the 
rather early hour will double this, say sec., but 
changing from Е/16 to Е/8 cuts the exposure down to 
one-fourth, i.e., 1 of 4 or 4 sec. If one watches a 
figure in such slow movement as netting, there will be 
found certain positions which are practically periods 
of rest or pause permitting an exposure of ү; or even 
longer than this, and yet showing no blurring, while the 
suggestion of action is retained. 

Now let us take another case. Bright sunshine, 
5 p.m., children paddling about ten yards away; 
medium plate, speed about тоо Н. and D. ; fixed-focus 
camera, largest stop Е/іі. The subject table suggests 
215 to з sec. Suppose we take j as a medium time. 
Although the sunshine is bright, the sun is getting 
down in the sky by 5 o'clock, so we double the zy, i.e. 
3, or 45. Again we double this for the slower plate, 
i.e. 4, but reduce it by half for the change of stop from 
F/16 to F/11, and so arrive at +; sec. 

' One more example. An afternoon tea-party, 4 p.m., 
shady garden, ultra-rapid plate, stop F/6. Тһе ultra- 
rapid plate may be put down at about зоо Н. and D., 
‘there or thereabouts,” i.e., reducing the speed in the 
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proportion of 300 to 200, or $ of the table time. Now 
although this is in one sense a garden scene, yet its 
essence places it as a group subject, for which the 
suggested exposure is ] to 1. We note the garden 15 
shady, therefore elect to keep on the generous side, 1 or 
more. Ав the hour is 4 o'clock, we shall double the 
table time, i.e. 1. But the change of stop from F/16 
to F/6 cuts the time down 8 times, i.e., тұ sec., and 
the increased plate speed needs only $ of 7g, 1.е., зх sec. 
But as the shading effect of the trees of the garden тау 
well be more than we realise, it would be advisable to 
keep to the decidedly generous side of the estimated time. 

Finally, when in doubt as to whether it is better to 
err on the side of longer or shorter exposure than that 
which we have estimated by tables such as that given 
above, it may be safely concluded to give the plate the 
benefit of the doubt, and err, if at all, on the side of 
too much rather than too little exposure. One тау 
safely sav that among amateurs generally and beginners 
especially far more plates are lost through under than 
over exposure. With the former little if anything can 
be done bv way of after-treatment, but if the exposure 
has not been more than, sav, three or four times 
overdone one can with care make a printable if not 
a perfect negative. 
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Some Practical Hints from an Organiser of Experience. 


R. H. C. HEMMINGWAY, who has been hon. secretary to 

the Rotherham Photographic Society for a great many 
years, gave an address at the secretaries' meeting of the Affiliated 
societies recently on the subject of organising an exhibition. 
Some '' bristles " from a very practical talk may be set down 
for the benefit of other exhibition secretaries and their com- 
mittees. 

Three objects are served by an exhibition, namely, publicity, 
the advancement of members, and increase of membership. 

The committee should receive the mandate of the members 
and go ahead with the preliminaries six or nine months before- 
hand. The officers and council of the society may form the 
nucleus of the committee. 

If the committee divides itself into sub-committees it will 
-assist each helper to understand exactly what it is he has to do. 

In trying to get a suitable public hall free or at a moderate 
rental, emphasis should be laid upon the fact that the com- 
munity stands to benefit. А “ friend at court” will be ап 
advantage. 

The most satisfactory arrangement for a provincial society 
is to have both members' and open classes. 

It is better to have one general class for pictorial work than 
to split up this work into several classes. 

While entry fees have their disadvantages, the fact that a 
man has to pay a shilling or two on his pictures does stimulate 
him to have them delivered by the appointed time. 

There should be issued both a members' prospectus and an 
open prospectus, and neither of them should be over-weighted 
with conditions. 

Prospectuses, of which twelve to fifteen hundred should be 
printed, may be sent to all local secretaries. 

Photographic journals should be advised of the date of the 
exhibition and other details. Helpful paragraphs, not too 
patently advertisements, may also be inserted in the local 
press. 

Care should be taken to read the catalogue proofs with micro- 
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scopic scrutiny, and particularly to check the prices attached 
to the works. 

If awards are made, something characteristic of the locality 
may be given—say, special pottery or plate. 

" Honourable mention," while not an award in the ordinary 
sense of the word, has a wonderfully soothing effect. 

If no special fee is paid to the judge, his railway fares should 
be paid, and hospitality provided. 

If there is a scientific section, specialist judges should be 
secured, and not mere photographic technicians. 

It is a good plan to prepare а memorandum book for the 
judge, each line being numbered to correspond with the pictures. 

The opening ceremony should be invested with some for- 
mality, and everything done to have as auspicious a send-oft 
as possible. 

A visitors' book should be placed in the entrance hall. 

Exhibitors' wishes should be carefully observed, as, for instance, 
in the matter of packing and dispatching. 

A loan collection of the best works of the year would be a 
great help if sent on the round of the provincial exhibitions. 

So far Mr. Hemmingway. Іп the course of some subsequent 
discussion, Mr. Sellors, of Croydon, expressed regret that Mr. 
Hemmingway, in the multitude of his counsel, had not told them 
how to make an exhibition pay. One secretary stated that 
his exhibition was made to pav by the sale of the catalogues 
alone. His society had the use of the hall free, but as a counter- 
blast they were precluded from charging for admission. The 
sale of from twelve to fifteen hundred catalogues, scme at two- 
pence, others (illustrated) at threepence, and a number at fancy 
prices on opening day, paid all expenses and generally made a 
profit as well. 

Another matter of discussion was the hanging of the pictures. 
One member urged the plan of arranging them on table or floor 
before placing them on the wall, but others who had tried this 
plan found it unworkable, owing to the difference in the lighting 
effects as between wall and floor. 
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By the Rev, A. E. MURRAY, M.A. 


E have sometimes heard 
V people say that they 

would rather pay a visit 
to the dentist than to the photo- 
grapher, but it is to be feared 
that this is one of those “ ter- 
minological inexactitudes" that 
society winks at and almost 
believes. For my own part, I freely confess that when- 
ever I find myself in the dentist's den I would gladly 
exchange it for the most formidable studio in the world. All 
the same, we do not exactly enjoy being photographed, 
even—or ought one to say especially?—by ап amateur. 
Therein we differ from many children, who simply love it ; 
and it is concerning them that these notes are written. 
Many a time have I been asked by small boys and girls in 
the streets to "take" them. Why do I do it? Well, I 
suppose the fact is I like it, and as they like it too there 
is clearly nothing else to be done. It is wonderful to see 
how delighted they are at the idea of being photographed, 
even when they never expect to see a print. There is no 
need to do more than point the camera towards them and 
click the shutter, and they will go off as pleased as 
Punch. 

But the difficulty of posing them successfully remains as 
great as ever. If we try to place them in position with 
elaborate care, the poor little things will look awkward and 
self-conscious, whilst if we * snap" them without their know- 
ledge (no easy affair !) the chances are still against the result 
being an unqualified success, for a lens, when left to its own 
devices, has no discrimination, and has an unpleasant habit 
of seeing everything, including the very things we do not 
notice ourselves, and of recording them mercilessly. 

There is, however, a method that seems to succeed almost 
invariably and with almost every model. It is simply to 
take the children into one's confidence, and let them pose 
themselves. I have hardly ever known a child that would 
not, sooner or later, take up a good pose when left to its 
own devices; but—and it is most important to remember 
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this—no child can remain in an ideal pose for more than a 
few seconds at a time. Therefore the photographer must 
have everything ready beforehand. А very slight change іп 
the expression will make or mar the picture, and any such 
change must be noted and acted upon instantly. То have 
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to set the shutter, or draw the slide, or calculate 
the exposure, or arrange the background after the 
ideal pose and expression have been displayed is to í 
invite failure. I find it best to make the exposure 

while the child thinks—innocently enough—that I am still 
only getting ready, since if he is told to “try and keep 
quite still a moment,” he is sure to stiffen every muscle in 
his body, and look grimly determined. Another useful tip is 
to say “Thank you” just before making the exposure. The 
model, thinking that the supreme moment is past, changes 
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A Water-rat. 


his expression at once, and the change is immortalised on 
the plate. This tip is especially useful with nervous or 
fidgety models, and works just as well with grown-up 
people as with children. When a child does not assume an 
attractive pose quickly, іё is advisable to take him to 
another spot, or, if he is not very young, to explain to him 
the mysteries of the camera. Anything that interests him 
and keeps him interested is useful. То change places with 
him temporarily—i.e., to show him the image on the ground- 
glass screen, whilst the photographer himself acts as model 
—Vwill often bring success when all else fails. It should be 
noted that most children will assume a natural pose either 
at once or not at all, so that, if a good pose is not taken up 
at the very start, it will generally be best to postpone the 
exposure. Such a postponement, however, need only be a 
matter of a few minutes. А romp with the child, the in- 
spection of a picture-book ог of the interior of a bag of 
ee will cause a break, after which a fresh start can be 
made. 

A few words on the two illustrations here given may be 
acceptable. It goes almost without saying, that a reflex 
camera is the best instrument for this kind of work, since 
every change in expression and position can be seen and 
instantly taken advantage of. But as most people do not 
possess such a camera, I should like to state that both the 
illustrations were made with an ordinary hand or stand 
camera, used without a tripod. “Tadpole” was taken at 
6.30 p.m. on a bright evening in May. Тһе light had be- 
come rather yellow, but 1-roth second at F/4.5 on a fast 
orthochromatic plate gave a correctly exposed negative. І 
may add that I watched the model himself at the moment 
of exposure, and not his image in the small view-finder, since 
in the latter it is almost impossible to notice any details 
of expression. ^ A Water-rat " was a morning snapshot taken 
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a few days later, 1-10th second at F/5.6 being found ample, 
in spite of the fact that the light was rather subdued by the 
trees. In this case I began by selecting the position, and 
then told the boy to go across to the water and wash his 
face! Не beamed, and, making some remark about “ play 
acting," took up his position in the very place where 1 would 
have wished him to be. 

1 am sure that amateur photographers will find this a 
fascinating branch of their hobby. It can be practised any- 
where without the slightest chance of contravening the very 
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necessary regulations that at present restrict the photographer 
in certain directions. It is true that an exhibition print will 
not emerge from every negative; indeed, a good many plates 
may have to be used, and for this reason I should suggest 
that a small size, say the popular 33 by 23 size, be emploved, 
and that enlargements (not necessarily larger than half or 
whole plate) be made from the best negatives. 

I can hardly think of a better way of spending a Satur- 
day afternoon than by practising in the way 1 have described, 
on a small and delighted model. 
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“ UPLICATE WEIGHTS OF LOW DENOMINATION. 


WHERE is that 
two-grain weight ? 
The only one I have, 
and now nothing 
nearer than ten 
grains, etc." Some 
years ago I obtained 
a piece of thin sheet 
brass, and from it cut out some 
duplicate weights, I, 2, 3, 4, 
5, IO, etc. grains. But the 
brass is very thin, and not 
easily picked up with the fin- 
gers. Moreover, in the dim 
light of the gaslit workroom these 
tiny bits of dirty ycllow brass are 
not very easily seen, but are easily 
mislaid or swept off the work- 
table unintentionally. А hint 
from my friend, Mr. Teape, gave 
me just the clue that is wanted 
in this case, viz., a light-coloured material, and one that is 
more bulky, weight for weight, than brass—viz., aluminium. 

From Baird and Tatlock (Cross Street, Hatton Garden) I 
bought half an ounce of aluminium wire for fivepence. This 
is, I believe, No. 18 B.W.G. Measuring the entire length I 
find it to be between 99 and тоо inches (nearer the latter). 

Now half an ounce (avoirdupois) is between 218 and 219 
grains. But they gave me goód weight, and I made out that 
my тоо inches weighed 224-5 grains. So that 1 inch weighed 
21 grains, or 4 inches weighed 9 grains. Cutting off a 4-inch 
length, and dividing this into three equal parts, gave me three 
3-grain pieces. Suppose now we want a Io-grain length, we 
argue thus—4 inches equals 9 grains, or I grain equals 4-9ths of 
an inch. So 1o grains equals 40-9ths of an inch,i.e., 4.44 inches. 
, If we happen to possess a measure showing inches and tenths, 
we shall get near enough within a quite negligible error by 
taking a length between 4.4 and 4.5 inches. But how about 


Fig. 1. 


the man who has опіу a balance, but no small-denomination 


weights ? АП is not lost, a lowlv farthing may save the situa- 
tion. Now it is very useful to remember that three penny 
pieces or ten farthings weigh an ounce avoidupois, i.e., 4371 
grains. So that a  new-condition farthing weighs 43.7 
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А DARKROOM HINT. 
By F. C. L. 


grains, ie., between 43 and 44 grains, and nearer the latter. 
Obtain a farthing in as good state as possible, and cut off a 
length of wire which just tilts down the farthing on the other 
side of the balance. We will call this 44 grains. 

Now from the edge of a newspaper cut a strip of length just 
equal to the 44-grain wire. Fold this in two equal parts, and 
again into equal parts, ie., four in all. We now have the 


Fig. 2. 


length of її grains of wire. Now draw a straight line AB 
(fig. 1) exactly equal to the length of the 11-grain piece of wire. 
At any convenient angle draw from A such a line as AC, and 
starting at A mark off eleven equal spaces. These may be any 
size we like, so long as they are all equal. As AB in my case 
was close to 5 inches, I took half-inch intervals along AC. Join 
the eleventh mark (which we may call C) with B, the end of 
the wire length, and then for the other marks D, E, Е, etc., draw 
Dd, Ee, Ff, etc., all parallel to CB. The points d, e, f, etc., will 
divide AB into eleven equal parts. Suppose now we take one 
of our 11-grain pieces of wire AB in length, and laying it along 
AB we mark it with a knife cut at the fifth and ninth mark (see 
fip. 1). А rolling surface-cut round the wire with a pocket- 
knife enables us to bend and break the wire at the desired 
point. In this case we have а 5-grain and a 4-grain and a 
2-grain length. 

But as one might easily get mixed between a 4 and a 5 grain 
straight piece we must mark them in some way. 

Fig. 2 shows a convenient method of indicating the grain 
value of such pieces. Along the top of this illustration may be 
seen a (more or less) straight row of bent pieces of wire. The 
first to the left is a 1-grain piece, which by a blow of a hammer 
on a flat-iron as anvil has been somewhat flattened out. The 
object is to prevent such a straight short piece rolling about. 
The second is bent up into two equal portions; i.e., this indicates 
2 grains. Similarly the 3-grain piece shows three straight 
portions, and so on. Below and scattered about irregularly 
are duplicates, and it will be seen that a glance is sufficient to 
show us if a weight 15 I, 2, 3, 4, ОГ 5 grains. 

The two illustrations are on the same scale, and if one bears 
in mind that in this case ED is half an inch, it will be seen that 
a I-grain division along AB is a trifle under half an inch. 
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= (2 ANADA is a very 

et important contribu- 
tor tothe Colonial Exhibi- 
tion at the Little Gallery, 
and there are indications 
that the influence and example of the strong centres at Winnipeg 
and elsewhere are spreading further afield and awakening a 
still wider interest in pictorial camera work. This, indeed, is 
inevitable, for in the new areas there must be many who are 
stirred by the impressive aspects of Nature and by her varied 
moods in the sharply contrasted conditions of the seasons. The 
country offers extraordinary opportunities to the artistic tem- 
perament in a succession of effects unobtainable in our Southern 
Dominions, though there also photographic zeal grows and 
flourishes. There is romance in the invasion of natural fast- 
nesses, and though this has always been accompanied by destruc- 
tion of beauty, it is full of hopeful significance of man’s domina- 
tion and progress. 

So, at least, one may reflect in view of such a work as “ The 
Three Sisters," by Mr. A. E. Hearn, of Winnipeg, who shows 
the striking mountainous formation, with the railway approach- 
ing the solitudes, in an appropriate atmosphere that no doubt 
helps the suggestion. Mr. Hearn is a versatile contributor, 
his delicately rendered winter scene, “ Snowbound," being in 
quite a different spirit, but less successful, for the trees tend to 
be liney. In contrast is the broad and vigorous arrangement 
of light and shade, '' Industty," in which a woman is sewing 
beside the window. I regard this work as one of the best in 
the show, for it combines simplicity with expressiveness, and 
the gentle light on the face is very well managed. 


Originality of Treatment. 

Evidently the Winnipeg men are making a serious effort in 
the direction of something more than mechanical representa- 
tion. Mr. A. Reed's “ Cricket Match ” (reproduced, “А.Р.” Aug. 2) 
shows an artistic purpose—that of placing the small white 
figures that constitute the '' field " in aerial perspective, with 
attention focussed on them from the stand. Тһе two spectators 
jn the foreground serve to bring this part of the picture forward, 
but are only seen in back view, for if a face were portrayed it 
would divert interest from the main theme. Mr. Reed is 
interesting also in “ The City о” Dreams," where the boats and 
buildings are seen across the water iu a delicate misty atmo- 
sphere, and the modelling of the near water helps usefully to 
briag it forward, thereby contributing to the flatness of its 
plane. The tone and treatment arc alike designed to bring out 
the poetry of the scene, and a similar intention in quite a different 
subject is to be noted in “ La Prière,” by Mr. Rowe Lewis, 
another of the Winnipeg Schcol Тһе praying child is very 
daintily managed, and the purpose of producing a spiritual 
atmosphere is carried out by a certain indefiniteness of treat- 
ment. 

There are other prints in which Mr. Lewis illustrates a tender 
personal conception of his subjects, and these further emphasise 
the play of individual feeling that marks the work of the coterie. 
In this connection mention should alsc be made of '' The Hon.e 
cf the Musk Rat." by Мг Н. Stainton, a quiet scene of rushes 
and water in a pleasantly soft tone, and of ‘‘ To Feed an Empire,” 
by Mr. F. W. Thompson. Though this work has to depend on 
the title for much of its significance, it is interesting in effect, 
and also in illustration of the great graiu elevators from which 
the departing steamer has received her cargo. Mr. Thompson 
is still better represented by “ On Inland Waters," which is 
distinguished by bold, broad treatment in the steamboat and 
quay, and aerial perspective in the distant buildings. This is 
a work of more than ordinary merit. 

A strong exhibitor is Mr. C. Macnamara, of Ontario, who is 
perhaps best represented by “ The Elm," an impressively hand- 
some tree, with well-lighted foliage, treated in a manner that 
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gives effect to 15 texture, and has a technical interest. A more 
imaginative example is “Тһе Farmhouse,” seen against a 
telling afterglow that ilumines the sky at the horizon, and. 
derives force from the low tone of the foreground. The distant 
trees and buildings, however, would go back better if they were. 
not in such decided contrast with the sky, the glow of which 
would not be without influence on the horizon. '' The Pine- 
wood,” with its tall trees in the foreground, represents a striking 
and typical scene, but the distant trees, much diminished іп, 
size by linear perspective, are not correspondingly modified in 
бопе. 
Pictures from South Africa, etc. 

Mr. T. S. Moodie, of King William's Town, amusingly illus- 
trates a nude boy in “ No Splashing,” and in “ Kaffir Herd ” 
a native who might have been more picturesque without his 
European coat, but no doubt typifies the pride that such guile- 
less folk take in Western garments. 

From Cape Town comes the clever and striking landscape, 
“А Glimpse of the Devil's Peak," by Mr. С.Р. Hemphill, with 
a road diversified by sunlight and shadow, leading into the 
mountainous background. 

Mr. J. H. Coatsworth sends from Egypt the dainty landscape, 
“ Sidi Bishr," in which the palms and desert combine to form 
a graceful composition in a warm tone appropriate to the subject. 
There are a number of other pictures by this worker in the 
exhibition which will repay careful study. 

South India has a single representative in Mr. E. W. Stoney, 

who sends а “ Mist Effect," and in “ Lamb's Rock " gives а 
remarkable view of high mountain scenery, with a dim view of 
the distance below. 
‚ Appreciative attention will doubtless also be given to prints 
in the portfolio by Mr. J. E. Bush (Cape Town), Mr. R. Blake 
(New Zealand), Mr. J. M. Iredale (Winnipeg), and Mr. J. W. 
Hunter (Australia). 

Altogether this collection is of a high standard of merit, and 
reflects great credit on the producers, who are evidently doing 
their best to maintain interest in their work in spitc of the 
disturbed state of affairs that prevails. It is to be hoped that 
before the next Colonial Competition and Exhibition takes 
place, happier times will have arrived, when many who are at 
present prevented from pursuing their hobby on account of 
the pressure of other claims will once more be able to turn their 
attention to the arts of peace. 

The exhibition remains open at The A. P. Little Gallery, 52, 
Long Acre, W.C., daily from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. (Saturdays, 
IO to 1) until September 4. 


A Pause for a Chat. 
(See article, “ The Pictorial Wash,” on following page.) 
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HIS title does not mean that 
fà wide inlet of water of lost 
kingly treasure fame, nor 
a lathery affair of Pears’ soap, 
but that which is generally con- 
Fel sidered the most vexed question 
of the harassed housekeeper—the family’s laundry. 
“ Mondayish " is a term and condition well recognised 
by the mistress of a household, and if its snags can be 
circumnavigated the domestic peace is safe for another 
week from that chaotic '' end-of-the-month " dialogue. 
With the poor, washing day is the hardest and most 
trying of the week, and if any doubt it, let him stand for 
hours on a stone floor, rubbing hard, over a steaming tub. 
Amongst the richer classes the laundry-man is the most 
abused of any of the tradesmen, for clothes are always 
‘lost or frayed through carelessness, and legitimate wear 


The Little Mother. 


and tear are never admitted. Slit up button-holes are 
always ' done by the machine," and never worn out or 
badly sewn. 

But it is the object of these lines to rub in another 
point of view altogether, and to try and emphasise the 
fact that washing has good points, with even artistic and 
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By JANET ALLAN. 


pictorial possibilities. How many pictures have been 
made by a line of clothes hanging out to dry! It gives 
a note of contrast in tone, often much needed to keep the 
different planes in place, while the rather subtle suggestion 
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of human life adds interest to perhaps a commonplace 
subject. 

The clothes hanging across the print, “ In Portree 
Harbour," seem to make the whole picture, so much so 
that I waited for a fortnight till that line was hung out. 
A plate was exposed there on first arriving at the metro- 
polis of Skye, but it was a ghastly failure, and it meant 
patiently waiting till those garments were soiled, for none 
other appeared ! 

Who does not remember the delightful accent given to 
many а charming picture of a dark foreign street by the 
washing fluttering out of the upper windows ? And artists 
have long made use of this to help composition. Тһе 
Cowgate and Canongate Edinburgh, would lose one of 
their most pictorial features if the guid wives didn't “ dry ”’ 
outside their windows. Ог to come nearer home, those 
rows of washing in the London slums that we gaze upon 
from the windows of our railway carriages seem to give 
the one note of cheeriness amongst those dreary chimney 
pots, as they bravely wave in the smoke-laden air, and 
certainly earn the name оѓ“ poor man’s flags.” 

There are so many possibilities of a clothes' line, apart 
from skipping, and for the life of me I can't remember 
having ever seen a print of a woman hanging out clothes ! 
It seems extraordinary in these days of indiscriminate 
snapping, for a figure, so posed, falls naturally into graceful 
and unconscious attitudes, and pictures of them would be 
a welcome relief from the stereotyped feeding-chickens-at- 
the-cottage-door type. Given a day with some breeze 
about, the “ action " that can be suggested by the sweep 
of the figure and flutter of the washing is really remark- 
able, and even the hard-worked general becomes a model 
to be appreciated and commandeered. 

Children love washing their dolls' clothes, and ironing 
them with a real hot iron, and give many opportunities 
when at work for new and unhackneyed genre studies. 
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IN OUR BACK YARD. BY RENNIE DODGSON. 
(See article, “ The Pictorial Wash," on preceding page.) 


The original, a bromide print (6 х 8), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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SUMMER LANDSCAPE. Melbourne 
: ETE : TE. | 
From the Exhibition of Pictorial Photographs by Colonial Workers, now open at the A Р. Little Gallery 54 a ad : 2 gu 
АН ғ А ; g Acre, W.C. 
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TRUE HAPPINESS. BY KWA SIEW TEE (Singapore). 
From the Exhibition of Pictorial Photographs by Colonial Workers, now open at the A. P. Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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Diditizsd by Google 
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The original, a bromide print (6 x 8), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 


AN INTERESTING FIND. 
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Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
expressed bv corresbondents. 


LONG-FOCUS LENSES. 

SiR,—I thank your correspondent for his remarks on my 
article. 

The use of a 12 in. and other lenses on a quarter-plate is 
criticised. Naturally, and that is why the writer stated, '' There 
is another type which will prove far handier to most camera 
enthusiasts and probably more effective." The point thus 
seems superfluous. 

It is pointed out that the narrow angle would involve a loss 
of some pictures. The whole article was intended to show that 
the advantages of the narrow angle far outweighed those of the 
wide-angled lens. No one lens сап do everything. Accordingly 
an “ average '" focus lens was advocated as a supplementary 
instrument if needed. For genre studies, however, upon which 
the article laid most emphasis, the narrow-angled lens is still, 
the writer maintains, a vital necessity for the best work. 

The remarks respecting focussing would hardly have been 
raised had the critic understood for himself an inference which, 
to the writer, was quite obvious. With a lens of short focal 
length infinity point is comparatively quite close to the camera. 
All objects between the camera and this point would obviously 
require every care in focussing. Ал object situated beyond, 
however, would, in order to be brought into focus, simply 
require the “ rapid, rough and ready ” racking back to infinity 
point. With a lens of a longer focus, however, the very same 
object might quite conceivably be nearer to the camera than 
the corresponding infinity point of the lens, and would, there- 
fore, still require to be focussed with every care. 

As the critic himself advocates the use of a 7 in. lens on a 
quarter-plate, the divergence of opinion between himself and 
the writer is not very wide and is plainly one of degree rather 
than of kind.— Yours, etc., EDWIN E. І.Е Bas. 

Bradford. 


THE CAMERA IN WAR-TIME. 


SiR,—To hear some of the opinions expressed, it might be 
imagined that the camera was the most dangerous weapon 
in modern warfare. So persistently has this idea been pro- 
mulgated that probably the mass take it for granted without 
troubling to investigate, as is so often the case with anything 
vigorously asserted, and really almost believe photography to 
be more potent for evil than even high explosives. It will 
come, therefore, as a great surprise to many that as a matter of 
fact the danger has been overwhelmingly exaggerated. So far 
as any place whatever to which the general public has legitimate 
access is concerned, anyone and everyone—even an alien enemy— 
might '' snapshot ” to their hearts’ content without making the 
slightest difference in the conduct of operations. In the first 
place, does any sane person imagine that our present enemies 
have not already noted every single spot of even the most meagre 
use from a military point of view? Even if this were not so, 
a military man, in the vast majority of cases, would find a camera 
quite unnecessary to note all he wanted, and a real spy would 
certainly not be idiot enough to sport a camera under the cir- 
cumstances. То prohibit the taking of photographs in certain 
areas, instead of being an evidence of wisdom, is absolutely the 
opposite, for it advertises the fact to a problematical enemy that 
there is something about worthy of his investigation. Apart 
from these considerations, in the vast majority of cases a photo- 
graph would be utterly useless to a stranger. He would have 
to be placed on the same spot from whence the view was taken 
or have the taker at hand to explain before anything of military 
utility could be evolved. Let anyone be confronted with a 
picture in their own neighbourhood, but taken from an unfamiliar 
point, and often they would not recognise it at all. '' Oh, but 
the view might contain something useful to the enemy of which 
the taker was not aware," is an argument often advanced. 
The fallacy of this is twofold. First, it presumes that the innocent 
amateur is bent on sending his views to the enemy; and, secondly, 
that the ‘‘ spy " who really did know would, as we explained 
previously, not require a photograph at all. The absurdity of 
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prohibiting snaps of places of which identical views can be 
purchased in the local shops has been justified by what is no 
doubt looked upon as an argument of profound wisdom—namely, 
the negative value to an enemy. That is to say, a photograph 
showing no change might be of great importance to a foe. Really, 
such profundity makes one smile ; just as though an enemy spy 
would take any further risk than purchasing one of these local 
views and intimating '' n o alteration ’’ ! 


Be it observed, the foregoing remarks are intended to apply 
only to photography in places legitimately open to the public, 
and where all and sundry can congregate without let or hindrance. 
Prohibition in such areas is utterly useless to keep anything of 
value to the enemy “ dark." It is, of course, obviously quite 
another matter in special departments and areas open only to 
the initiated, such as the interior of arsenals, factories, etc., 
where things can be kept secret, but this is a totally different 
proposition. The effect of these exaggerated fears of the '' snap- 
shottist ” is at times deplorable. At present photography is 
totally prohibited at the British front, nothing being allowed 
even for historical purposes, let alone immediate publication. 
As things stand, records of the grand deeds our men are perform- 
ing are lost for ever, for once the opportunity passes, in the 
vast majority of cases it can never return again. Not only so, 
but the stimulus which the actual scenes would give to all war 
workers is gone. With the country placarded all over with 


ітаріпагу posters appealing for recruits, it seems extraordinary 
that the authorities should not only neglect but actually dis- 
courage and prohibit that which would bring men iu by the 
thousand. ) 

London, Е. 


Р. С. 


Messrs. Rajar, Limited, of Mobberley, asks us to state that 
their works and offices will be closed from August 7 to August 15 
for the annual holidays, and for the purpose of generally over- 
hauling plant and machinery. 


Eastman Kodak Company of New Jersey,— The directors of 
the Eastman Kodak Company of New Jersey have declared 
an extra dividend of 5 per cent. upon the Common Stock of the 
Company, payable September r, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on August 7. 


The latest issue of the Journal of the Photomierographie 
Society contains full reports of the mectings held during the 
past half-session, and the matter contained therein should prove 
valuable to all who are interested in photomicrography. Тһе 
subscription of 7s. 6d. for membership of the society entitles : 
to a copy of the journal, but the price to non-members is 3s. 9d. 
per copy, obtainable from the hon. secretary, Mr. J. G. Bradbury, 
I, Hogarth Hill, Finchley Road, N.W. 


Johnson's Monthly Competitions.—The prize-winners in the 
June competition are as follows :—First (21s.), C. W. Williams, 
Norbury; second (15s.), Cyril Wood, Camberwell; third 
(тов. 6d.), С. E. Curnon, Ipswich ; fourth (7s. 6d.), J. D. Berwick, 
Manchester; fifth (5s), J. A. Lomax, Cardiff; sixth (55.), 
H. Felton, Hanwell. The August competition (for holiday 
incidents) is divided in two sections—for beginners and advanced 
workers respectively—and six cash prizes will be awarded in each 
class. Particulars may be obtained on application to Messrs. 
Johnson and Sons, 23, Cross Street, Finsbury, Е.С. 


The Ideal Size.—In reference to the correspondence dealing 
with this subject that has appeared recently in THE A. P., the 
City Sale and Exchange have pointed out that the fact seems 
to have been overlooked that for some years past Messrs. Thorn- 
ton-Pickard have been supplying a reflex camera taking plates 
of the size in question. This is their " Bijou " Duplex Ruby 
reflex, made to take plates both 34 by 24 and 3] in. square. 
They also point out that they have in stock a large number of 
the 34 by 24 reflex cameras with revolving backs, and that it 
would be an extremely easy matter to convert these to 3} in. 
square and to supply dark slides if required. Readers who are 
anxious to obtain a camera of this size should get into communica- 
tion with the City Sale and Exchange, 54. Lime Street, E.C. 
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A USEFUL FITTING FOR THE DARK- 
ROOM. 


AVING recently had electric light 

fitted into the house, I decided to 
make a few improvements in the dark- 
room, the result of one of the most useful 
improvements being described below, 
and comprises a fitting of two shelves, 
a cupboard, a dark-room lamp, and a 


RUNNERS 


Fig. 1. 


sliding base for 
bromide prints. 

The fitting is fixed to the wall just 
above and near the end of the bench, so 
that it is not necessary to reach over the 
bench when using the sliding base, and 
may be made any size; the measure- 
ments given are for the one used by the 
writer. The construction, which any 
" handyman " worthy of the name will 
find simple, is as follows :— 

Procure two pieces of common deal 
24 in. long, 9 in. wide, and 1 in. thick, 
and in the centre cut a groove } in. wide 
and 4 in. deep. and 3 in. from the top cut 
a second groove exactly similar to that 
already cut (see fig. 1). I might add, how- 
ever, that all wood used in the con- 
struction of the fitting is carefully planed 
smooth and squared where necessary. 

A piece should be cut out of the lower 
half of one of the lengths A A, the side 
chosen being determined by the worker 
and the position of the bench, the left- 
hand side being shown in illustration. 
This cut-out piece should be 11 in. by 8 in. 
Then on the same side as the cut-out 
grooves nail strips of { in. wood so that 
they will form a rebate (see fig. 2). Fix 


making gaslight or 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a 
novel description by readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


three turn-buttons on the outside, as 
shown in fig. 2. 

A length of wood 26 in. long, 9 in. wide, 
and т in. thick (see B, fig. 1) forms the 
bottom of the fitting, and should have à 
groove $ in. wide and deep cut in the 
centre. The shelf C, fig. r, should measure 
25 in. long, 9 in. wide, and } in. thick, 
and a groove cut out of the centre } in. 
wide and 1 in. deep, the top shelf D 
being the same as 
C, but without 
the groove. А 
piece of wood 
should be cut 
12 in. by 9 in. to 
fit the grooves in 
B and C, which 
will be the par- 
tition dividing the 
lamp from the 
cupboard. The 
fixing together 
may now be pro- 
ceeded with, the 
base В being 
screwed to the 
sides A A, and the 
shelves C and D 
fixed in their re- 
spective positions 
with brass screws, 
and the partition 
screwed to B and 
C. Fig. 1 will 
explain ade- 
quately. 

A length of 
3-ply wood 26 
in. long and 13} in. wide should be 
screwed at the back between B and C (see 
fig. 2). The interior of the lamp portion 
should be lined with tin to prevent the 
wood from warping; a tin box may be 
made to fit the inside of the lamp, with 
portions cut out where the glasses fit. 

A frame or piece of wood із? in. square, 
with square cut out for the ruby glass 
frame to fit, should be screwed on the 
front, having fixed the rebates at the 
back, as in fig. 2. The square is shown 
at F, fig. 1. 

A door is fitted to the right hand half 
with brass hinges, and lock fitted (see 
M,fig. 1). A shelf may be fixed inside 
if desired. This cupboard is useful for 
keeping chemicals in powder form or 
poisonous solutions, and being next to 
the lamp it is always bone dry. А brass 
hook is screwed in the centre of the lamp, 
and a small hole made in the 3-ply wood, 
the electric wire being placed through 
the hole, and the lamp suspended from 
the brass hook (see fig. 2). 

The sliding base consists of a length 
of 3 in. floor board, grooved and tongued, 
and measures 26 in. The runners are the 
grooved and tongued lengths of a floor 
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board, and screwed to the bottom of the 
fiting so that the board K, fig. r, will 
slide backwards and forwards; a piece 
of wood is screwed at the end on which 
the printing frame is suspended by а 
brass hook (see L, fig. 1). The base should 
be marked off in inches, so that a record 
may be kept when making exposures. 

The coloured glass screens are mounted 
in a picture frame and fixed with putty 
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and beading, the size of the frames being 
determined by the openings at the side 
and front of the lamp, three coloured 
glasses and one ground glass being 
mounted with opaque screen, as in fig. 3, 
and a brass hook fixéd at the top or side 
of each frame, and hung on hooks in A 
when not in use. A ruby, yellow, and 
green glass will answer the requirements 
of most amateurs. An opaque screen 
may be fitted to each frame if desired, 
and will be useful as a shade for the eyes. 
the frames being fixed into position with 
the turn-buttons shown in fig. I. 

When making exposures the ground 
glass frame is taken out and hung on 
the hook immediately above, the base 
drawn out to the necessary distance, the 
frame hung in position, and fitted with 
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an exposure-meter described in these 
pages recently. Should the light require 
any diffusing, the frame is replaced and 
the opaque screen raised. 

The completed fitting, as shown in 
fig. I, is fixed to the wall with brass eyes 
(see O, fig. 1), the shelves being used to 
hold the necessary solutions. IG к, 
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GROUP may in quite general terms 

be called a collection of two or 
more things of a kindred nature. Іп this 
scnse we may equally well speak of a 
group of flowers, still-life objects, or 
animals, including human beings, of 
course. But we should surely hesitate 


to regard a man and, say, his dog, or a 
child and a flower as a group. There is 
thus suggested that underlying the idea 


A.—IN THE GARDEN. 
From the Beginners’ Competition. 


of a group is the notion that the objects 
put together are connected in some way 
bv a common bond. Thus one might 
regard horses, cattle, sheep, etc., as per- 
missible as a farmyard group. 

When dealing with human 
beings one's mind seems to 
ask for some invisible yet 
unmistakable community of 
interest which accounts for 
the presentation of the various 
members of the group in the 
same picture. The connecting 
thread may be inside or out- 
side the picture. Thus we 
may imagine a number of 
fisherfolk on the quay grouped 
round a recent catch ала 
discussing prices. Or we may 
imagine the same group at 
the pier head looking out to 
sea watching for the return of 
the fishing flect, etc. 


‘“ But to every rule an ex- 
ception” is an old saying, and 
there seems to be an excep- 
tion in the case of two or 


with the same class of subject. 


Bv E. N. FARMER. 


B.—IN THE PARK. 
From the Beginners! Competition. 
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more people whose only apparent com- 
munity of interest 1s the camera or the 
photographer. Now in the three “ groups "' 
here shown we have two, three, and four 
figures, and in every case the figure is 
apparently consumed with but 
one idea, viz., to outstare the 
photographer just behind his 
camera. It may fairly be said 
that both in the case of single 
figures and groups the very 
last thing the sitters should 
look at is the camera. '' Any- 
thing you like except me or 
my camera" is what the 
photographer ad- 
visedly may say 
when the sitters 
ask the usual 
question," What 
shall I look at?" 
This advice has 
been given 
several times on 
this page, but still 
the three prints 
reaching us al- 
most simultaneously show 
that it needs repeating again. 

in fig. A we have several 
things which may desirably 
be avoided. In the first 
place it is very seldom satis- 
factory to vignette any subject, 
a portrait or anything else, 
where the vignetted part is 
noticeably dark. The next 
point to note is the im- 
portant part the background 
generally plays. A portrait or group which 
apart from its background may be quite 
good is sometimes spoiled by an unsuit- 
able background. Here the background of 
windows, chimney pots, rain-water pipes, 


By James GORDON. 


C.—A FAMILY GROUP. 
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Weekly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful to other readers dealing 
Prints from either the Beginners’ Competition or the Advanced Workers’ 
Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, will be dealt with here. 


and other liney things is far from satis- 
factory. So far as one can judge from 


this print, the negative has been greatly 
under-exposed. Two figures standing side 
by side have a very stiff formal appear- 


Bv A. F. CANUT. 
From the Beginners’ Competition. 


ance. This might have been met by letting 
one figure be seated. 

In the next example (B) we have 
three figures. Here we have an improve- 
ment in two ways. Although all three 
are standing '' all in a row," yet it is in 
an oblique direction, not just straight 
in front of the camera. Again, the short 
fipure between the two taller figures 
breaks the line of the heads. Тһе bridge 
is rather too noticeably liney, but the all 
but blank paper skv background is 
preferable to a complicated one. Tech- 
nically regarded, this print may be 
classed as fair, or ‘‘ fair to middling."' 

In the third example (C) the arrange- 
ment is very stiff and formal—two rows 
of two in a row, one just behind the 
other. The light апа shade patchy 
and liney window background leaves à 
great deal to be desired. The proper 
business of a background is to keep back, 
but this one forces itself on our notice 
'* willy-nilly." Exposure has been generous 
but not excessive—in a word, the tech- 
nical quality of the work is commendable. 

Now, when attempting groups the 
beginner should trv to remember the 
maxim that if he wants the figures to 
appear natural, as they usuallv and 
normally appear, they must be naturally 
placed and posed. Had these four people 
been grouped round an afternoon tea- 
table in a quiet corner of the room or 
garden, and apparently entirely interested 
in each other, we probably should have had 
a vastly different result! If our figures 
are to appear naturally at case they must 
be at ease. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Federation Competitions In Lancashire and Cheshire. 


I have been furnished with brief results of the 
print and slide competitions of the Lancashire and 
Cheshire federation, a feature of which is the 
amount of interest shown by the smaller societies 
as against the larger organisations. Why this is so 
I cannot say at present. In the class for societies 
with over one hundred members there is no entry 
whatever for prints, and apparently only the Man- 
chester Society in the class for slides, for without 
competition it takes the certificate. Societies with 
over fifty and under one hundred members have 
done very much better. In the print competition 
Nelson Photographic Society takes the first place 
and certificate with 46 marks, Darwen Photographic 
Society closely following with 44 marks, Stalybridge 
with 39, Southport 20, Accrington 23, and Stockport 
20 points. In the slide competition Burnley 
Mechanics secured the certificate with 23 points, 
Nelson Photographic Society second place with 
20 points, Bolton Camera Club 10  Stalvbridge 
Photographic 18, and Oldham Photographic Society 
16 points. 


Why do Small Societies Show most Interest ? 

In the class for societies with not more than fifty 
members Chorley headed the excellent list of societies 
with 41 points, which thus compares favourably 
with the bigger society's top score of 46 points, 
and secured for Chorley the certificate Bootle 
comes next with 33 points, and then the scale drops 
very suddenly to Preston Camera Club 25, Colne 23, 
Leek 23 Kendal 19, Padibam 19, Todmorden 10, 
St. Helens 9, and Oldham Equitable 8 points. In 
the slide section, however, the smaller societies do 
not reach anywhere near the standard set by the 
Manchester body, who secured 48 points. The 
society who approaches the nearest and wins the 
certificate for small societies is Leek with то points, 
Todmorden closely following with 18 points, Colne 
17, Oldham Equitable 15, Hanley 14, Bootle 13, 
Kendal 13, and Preston Camera Club 13 points. 


L. and €. Federation Portfolios Ready. 

The Lancashire and Cheshire Federation port- 
folios, Nos. І and 2. are now ready for circulation 
amongst the societies of the Federation, and this 

ear Ї think it is very important that they should 
be booked for one evening by every society. Nothing 
will please the new portfolio secretary, Mr. H. L. 
Hadfield, better, and as he wants to get the route 
of the circulation as easy and as workable as pos- 
sible, it is important he should be fixed up at once. 
The difficulty of railway transmission, always 
present, is шоге so this year, and one need scarcely 
explain to secretaries that the shorter the journey 
from society to society the less the danger of delay, 
not to mention the very important point of reduc- 
tion in railway charges. This can only be done 
by early application of every society and a little 
elasticity of certain syllabuses. Federation secre- 
taries have complained that some societies have 
nearly filled up their winter syllabus before they 
have written loe the folios and slides set. This 
method is putting the cart before the horse, and 
tends to disappointment, not to say bad feeling. 


Building a Syllabus. 

А few words here on the simple method of building 
a syllabus may perhaps be opportune to a new secre- 
tary, or one of a small society who has not had 
much experience. Of course many о! the syllabuses 
are already nearly made up, as they ought to be 
at this date, yet many are not. et a sheet of 
marginal foolscap, and in the margin fiJl in with ink 
a list of dates from the commencement of the session 
to the closing date. Now with a lead pencil fill in 
for each month a lantern travel lecture, a visiting 
demonstration of some photographic process, а 
members' night—i. c. a night when some member 
takes up the evening with a lecture or demcnstra- 
tion—and an open evening, on which you may fix 
up the Federation portfolio, lantern slide set, 
" A. P." slide set, social evening, exhibition of 

rints, conversazione, or members’ lantern night. 
Having selected the lecturers your committee are 
inviting, make up, still in pencil, a skeleton syllabus 
on the above lines, just as if you had already got 
the necessary consent, and then set to work writing 
out for the acceptances. 
Start with a Skeleton. 

Let us first write for Тне A. P. and Federation 
circulating sets, and as we may wish to cover from 
October to end of April, we thus have seven months, 


or,' in accordance with our plan, seven dates, to 
ofler. To THE A. P. we offer three dates, to the 
print secretary we offer two dates, and to tbe lantern 
slide secretary of the Federation the remaining 
two dates, at the same time indicating which of 
the dates we prefer to book. In eight cases out of 
ten we get what we want when done early and 
promptly. Тһе next batch of letters is the travel 
lectures, and we approach three lecturers, offering 
two dates to each, but request him as a favour to 
accept the рт лн айыгу date. We repeat the 
same method to the invited demonstrators, and 
again the same to the club members whom we are 
asking to take a date. In the bulk of the acceptances 
you receive the dates you have requested will be 
convenient, but if not, you have a spare date or 
two to play with without disorganising your scheme, 
and if any super-difüculty is found with a visiting 
lecturer and his convenient date, then you can 
always rely on your own members to make an 
exchange of dates with him. 


The;Live Syllabus. 

As soon as you get a definite reply of acceptance, 
then—with ink—nfll into your skeleton syllabus, 
against the accepted date, the title of the lecture 
and tbe lecturers name. Gradually you will see 
your pencil skeleton mutating into а real live 
syllabus of lectures and demonstrations with a 
proper sequence of subject interest that will appcal 
to all: a travel lecture with lantern illustrations ; 
the next week a Federation demonstration of carbon, 
bromoil, bromide, or other process ; the week after, the 
Federation print portfolio or slides or A. P. slides ; 
and the following week a member of the society 
will demonstrate his method of working out some 
photographic problems; and so on week after 
week without clashing of subjects. Always remem- 
ber your invited lecturer is your guest, and entitled 
to every courtesy and consideration, such as a 
stamped addressed envelope for his reply ; and if 
he does not reply promptly, then a courteous re- 
minder or perhaps (мо; but if these have no efiect 
(1 have known such cases), then the best course 15 
to drop him like a red-hot brick and pass on to the 
next. I have started and finished the building of 
a syllabus of an important city society in fourteen 
days by adopting the above method. 


Society Circulating Portfolios. 

The Lancashire and Cheshire Federation have 
another system of portfolios in vogue, which has 
met with a fair measure of support. The port- 
folio secretary is now making ап appeal in this 
direction, and a quotation from him will best describe 
the system. Не is making а special appeal for 
federated societies to have a society's folio іп circu- 
lation, and says: “І am aware that this disastrous 
war has interfered with photography, but there is 
not the slightest doubt that these folios have been 
appreciated, and have provided interesting and 
instructive matter for many meetings. As a means 
of keeping a society ' going strong,' there is nothing 
better than having something of interest for its 
meetings, and this circulation of folios supplies that 
interest. Аз this is my first appeal, as folio secre- 
tary, for folios, I am hoping to have a good response, 
and thus be enabled to carry further the good work 
that was so ably done by our past folio secretary, 
Mr. Wright.” 


A Nine-mile Radius. 

Two Glasgow enthusiasts have been a-rambling 
on the cheap; at least, that is the merit allcged 
for the act, although otherwise it appears to have 
had merits of another form. Car was taken to 
Cathcart, thence the road to Carmunnock and East 
Kilbride. The view just beyond Carmunnock 
Village is wonderfully good for one so near à big 
city. Cathkin Braes isolates the city, whilst a wide 

anoramic view southwards extends all around. 

ushby lies to the west, with Eaglesham and Balla- 
geich Hill and other elevations of the Renfrewshire 
Uplands. Hairmyres is across the valley, and 
East Kilbride south-east. Rambling from the 
latter village we come to Eaglesham Clarkston and 
the famous Waterfoot. All the way there is food 
for the camera, and we are never more than nine 
miles from the Royal Exchange, yet never in sight. 
The lesson of Glasgow is good elsewhere, and if 

hotographic societies would only undertake a 
fittle more of the real rambling, the heel to toe 
brand, many such pictorial hunting grounds would 
be discovered. 
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The Postbag. 


“Тһе reports іп your page of society notes oí 
our proceedings prove of interest to our members, 
particularly those who during the t crisis are 
unable to attend а дек di So writes the secretary 
of the South London Photographic Society, and I 
am glad to have Mr. Ashmole's confirmation oí the 
views I have frequently expressed. It is up to the 
secretaries to furnish me with the doings of the 
societies, and if one society appears to have more 
than its share of notice it is because the secre 
of that society is more alive than his fellows, and 
regularly caters for the palate of “‘Ariel.”” If the 
society of any “A. P." reader does not a per in 
the ern of this page, he knows whom eL ame— 
not “ Ariel." 


Bromoil in Colour. 

At the South London Photographic Society? on 
Monday a member of this society, Mr. E. С. Evezard, 
gave a-'emonstration ou Colour Bromceil. Williams's 
bleacher was recommended, followed by a fixing 
bath made up as follows : Hypo, то per cent. solu- 


tion, 10 ounces;  metabhisulphite, 50 grains or 
5 tabloids. The lecturer said it was not essential 


to have all the solutions of the same temperature. 
-The print for a colour bromoil (preferably one made 
fresh for the purpose) should be rather dul than 
for an ordinary print, and in any case would be 
found to pigment better if allowed to dry first, and 
then soaked from ten to fifteen minutes in water 
at a temperature of from 75 to 85 deg. F. He stated 
it was best to start with darkest colours first, and 
finish off with the lighter colours, as the latter were 
of thinner consistency than the former, ard it was 
more difficult to get colours of thick consistency to 
take on than those of thinner consistency. It would 
be found a great convenience to have a guide print 
to refer to. Mr. Evezard then proceeded to pigment 
a print in colours, showing how the colours could 
be blended, etc., a very pleasing picture resulting. 
The demonstration was followed with keen interest. 
Remembering the successful result of Mr. Evezard's 
lecture a year ago, which induced half a dozen to 
take up bromoil, it may reasonably be expected 
that coloured bromoils will be the harvest of the 
near future in South London. This society now 
takes a well-earned holiday until Septem 6, 
when the president will demonstrate flashlight 
photography. 


Worcester Rambles. 


The secretary of the Worcestershire Camera Club 
asks me to announce that the following outings 
have been arranged for: August 26, Brock- 
hampton; September 9, Fladbury and Cropthorne. 
It is not proposed to announce these excursions 
further, consequently members are requested to 
make a note ot the dates at once. The weather 
appears to be giving indications of being more 
settled, so I hope these outings at Worcester will 
be well supported. 


21, Exchange Buildings, New Strect, Birmingham. 

The Birmingham Photographic Society make the 
very gratifying announcement that all is now well 
with their headquarters. A good many of my 
readers know that the society shared a fine suite 
of rooms with the Birmingham Architectural Asso- 
ciation, the latter being the tenants of the B. P. S. 
They gave notice to leave, and the society has 
experienced great difficulty in securing a successive 
tenant. I am, however, pleased to hear he has 
been found. and the Midland Employers’ Associa- 
tion will thus relieve the financial ure such а 
possibility as an empty house would entail. It has 
been an anxious time for the officials of the society 
this past six months, and as the editor of tbeir 
jovrnal says, '* They may now recover what equani- 
mity they had ha Y lost, and sleep once more even 
as the Serene Indifferentists ;" nay more, with а 
quiet sense of duty loyally done in which the S. I.'s 
have no part. (''Ariel" seems to know the name 
of the above sect, but not that they had a branch 
in Birmingham.) Scme slight internal altera- 
tions have been made apparently to the benefit of 
the photographic society, such as giving up the 
reading room for two rooms of smaller size ; other- 
wise the space at command is pretty much the 
same and the darkroom is as hitherto. e material 
change is the address of the rooms, which is now 
No. 31 (instead of 30), Exchange Buildings, New 
Street, Birmingham. 
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MSCS FKP AST week we took 
259; а simple example 
AAO, of landscape work, 
Э Эр and having found 
es SZ 


L4) the best view- 
point and the 
most suitable 
focal length of 
lens, we left the 
matter, promising to return to it this 
week, and show the improvement in 
rendering which the orthochromatic 
plate and a suitable light filte; would 
make possible. 

If we look for a moment at fig. 6 
of our “ Notes ” of last week we shall 
see how heavy and solid the tones are 
which are supposed to represent the 
green of grass and foliage. This is 
partly due to the fact that the ordinary 
(1.е., the non-orthochromatic) plate is 
almost insensitive to green light. Itis 
also due in this case to the fact that 
the plate was a little under-exposed. 
We want to make this very clear, 
because so many workers get under- 
exposure, and the eye becomes ac- 
customed to the black, heavy shadows 
so obtained, and thus loses its power 
of "feeling" that such tones are false. 

Further, we want to emphasise 
that the mere use of an orthochro- 
matic plate and light filter will not 


ч 
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give satisfactory results, but that care 
needs to be exercised in regard to the 
choice of the filter, and the exposure 
needs careful consideration. 

We may refer to the illustrations 
straight away, and then certain points 
may have attention called to them as 
we go on. Fig. І is on an ortho. 
plate without a light filter. Fig. 2 
is on an ortho. plate exposed through 
a filter giving an increase of ten times— 
indicated thus, то x. Fig. 3 is from 
an exposure through a much deeper, 
almost an orange yellow filter, 30 x. 
Fig. 4 15 through the same filter, but 
had a much increased exposure, ten 
times as long being given to 4 as to 3. 

Let us now look at these prints in 
detail. Fig. r has some very dark 
tones for the foliage, and this is due 
to the fact that the ortho. plate is 
only a little more sensitive to green 
than the non-ortho. plate, and 15 
still far more sensitive to blue than 
it should be. Consequently the green 
is too dark and the blue sky behind 
it is too light, and so the contrast is 
exaggerated. That the contrast be- 
twecn the green of a tree and the blue 
of the sky is not so much as is shown 
in the average photograph may be 
seen by anyone who will study the 
matter, trying to divest the mind of 


the colour contrast and see only the 
difference in brightness. Looking 
through the light filter will help a 
good deal in making this comparison. 
Of course, the surface of the stream 
reflects the tone and colour of the 
Sky, and so, as we see in fig. r, the 
water is light. In fig. 2 these points 
have all been modified and improved, 
and the rendering is much nearer the 
truth. Тһе sky is a little darker and 
more suggestive of blue sky, and 
there is a hint of clouds floating in it. 

In fig. 3 the sky is better still, and 
the tone of the water is now actuallv 
darker than that of the herbage 
growing at the water's edge in the left- 
hand bottom corner. Pictorially, we 
think, the twin trees should be just 
a shade lighter still, but this is not 
an alteration which could be made by 
any modification of filter or exposure. 

Fig. 4, though definitely охег- 
exposed, is preferable in many ways. 
The tones on the whole are truer and 
more pleasing, but it is a long way 
from the conventional photograph in 
character. It is least satisfactory in 
the sky; the over-exposure being 
naturally greatest there, the grada- 
tions are flattened. If we added to 
this a suitable delicate and sparkl ng 
sky we should have an exceedingly 


Fig. 2. 
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good suggestion of a sunny bit of 
landscape. 
Figs. 5 and 6, again, form an in- 


Fig. 3. 


teresting and instructive pair of 
straight prints. Fig. 5 is on an un- 
screened ortho. plate, while fig. 6 is 
exposed through a thirty-times filter. 
The subject was not chosen for its 
pictorial qualities, but to illustrate 
several points which need attention. 
First of all notice how the presence 
of the well-formed clouds prevents 
the proper rendering of the tone of 
the blue sky from appearing thundery. 
When we get an even stretch of blue 
sky—or as even as it ever is—we are 
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in danger of suggesting a leaden sky 
if we fully correct our result. To 
some extent this limits the use of a 


mete. 


4.7 


deep filter, such аз this 30 x was. 
Again, notice the spire light against 
the sky, and the bright gilded weather- 
cock telling still more strongly. Then 
notice the rendering of the foliage, 
the sunlit portions actually telling 
light against the blue of the sky. 
The tree in fig. 5 is a silhouette, 
while in fig. 6 it has depth, and—as 
far as that is possible in such a small 
part of a tree—roundness. 

On the other hand, the tone of the 
west wall of the church is a little 
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darker than the bigger cloud in fig. 5, 
and is thus differentiated from the 
cloud, while in fig. 6 it is almost 


Fig. 4. 


exactly the same tone, and it is only 
because of the edges of the roof tiles 
that we are able to say where sky 
ends and wall begins. This is because 
the warm creamy tone of the wall is 
a little too dark in fig. 5, and the 
cooler grey of the cloud is a little too 
light. In fig. 6 the monochromatic 
rendering is correct, but the pictorial 
effect would gain if there were some 
differentiation. Of course, to effect 
this would not be a difficult matter 
in actual picture making. 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 
interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 
must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in our 
pages the same week. ADVICE, CRITICISM and INFOR- 
MATION 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full 
name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 
cation). All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 
to the 


will be freely given, and correspondents will 


Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 


PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked “ Query " or “ Criticism " on the outside. 
Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


Phosphate Toning. 
I toned a batch ot prints in the gold and phos- 
phate bath you quoted on October 26, ctc. 
E. D C. (Transvaal). 


The colour ot the print you send cer- 
tainly is not very pleasing, being too red 
and warm. We suspect that you did not 
carry toning quite far enough. This bath 
with most brands of P.O.P. gives a 
warmish colour, but not so fiery red as 
your print. Tone, i.e. colour, depends 
on the brand of paper, the contrastiness 
of the negative, the toning bath formula, 
and stage of toning. For full and rich 
colours a fairly vigorous print is essential. 
Short time in the bath, slowly acting 
bath due to dilution, stale bath, insuffi- 
cient gold, etc., cold temperature, all 
tend to give red tones, and the opposite 
of these conditions tend to blue or purple. 
Try the same bath again on one of the 
prints already toned and fixed. With the 
phosphate bath one should use hot water 
for dissolving the phosphate. 


Toning. 
Could you tell me if it is possible to gct as rich 
tones on gaslight as on bromide by sulphide 
toning? Would it be better to get ordinary 
shades of brown, etc., by direct development ? 
(H. G., Kingston Hill). 
Opinions are greatly divided on the 
relative merits of toning gaslight and 
bromide prints. But the majority main- 
tain that bromide prints are preferable 
in this respect. Certainly it is easier 
and more reliable to tone bromide prints 
in the way you mention. The colours 
obtainable by generous exposure and 
restrained development are not quite the 
same as those obtained by sulphide 
toning. 
Various Topics 
Does potas. permanganate, also chrome alum, 
keep in solution? Сап you give a formula for 
developer without ammonia, which gives re- 
sults equal to metoquinone? I am troubled 
with large black spots as large as peas on 
autochrome plates. Are such defects inherent ? 
Is formalin as satisfactorv as chrome alum for 


hardening these plates? If so, what strength ? 
R. J. H. (Truro). 


(т) We have had on our shelves solu- 
tions of both the substances you name 
for a considerable time, a year or more, 
and find no appreciable deterioration. 
(2) The following autochrome developers 
have each their ardent advocates: (A) 
Rodinal 2 drm. water 2 oz. (B) 
Water I oz., soda sulphite 20 gr., potas. 
bromide 14 .gr. amidol 5 gr. (С) (i): 


Water 8 oz., soda sulphite 50 gr., glycin 
30 gr. (ii) : Water 8 oz., potas. carbonate 
I] oz., potas. bromide 2 gr. Use cqual 
parts of i. and ii. (3) Dr. Mayer says that 
he found black spots could be prevented 
by reversing with acid bichromate in 
place of acid permanganate. His formula 
is: Water 10 oz., potas. bichromate 5 gr., 
sulphuric acid 20-50 minims. The num- 
ber of causes to which there have been 
attributed spots of various kinds is a 
rather formidable list. We see no reason 
why formalin should not be used, nor any 
advantage in using it. 


Tank Development. 
I should be much obliged if you would give ine 
a method of producing soft negatives by tank 
development. Also formula of good developer 
for tank development, etc. N. L. (Church). 


Soft contrast does not depend only on 
development. The following are all fac- 
tors to that end: Soft contrast of light- 
ing of subject, generous exposure, short 
development, rapid plate. From what 
you say we surmise that you are inclined 
to under-expose and over-develop, two 
of the commonest faults with beginners. 
We offer you a choice of formulæ :— 


(1) Rodinal т part, water 80 parts 
(time, 20 minutes), or, say, I fl. drm. 
rodinal, water IO oz. 


(2) (A) Water то oz, potas. meta- 
bisulphite 5 gr. pyro 20 gr. (B) 
Water то oz., soda carbonate тоо gr., 
soda sulphite 200 gr. Use equal parts 
of A and B. (Time, 5 to 10 minutes.) 


(3) Water 10 oz., soda sulphite 4 oz., 
glycin 45 gr. Potas. carbonate 4 oz. 
(Time, 4 hour.) 


The above “times” are merely sugges- 
tive for a first trial, and presume that the 
temperature of the developer is )ust 
about normal, i.e. pretty close to 65? Г. 


Glazing Prints. 
Would you please tell me the best way to prevent 
prints sticking to the glass? ctc. 
A. J. C. (Birmingham). 
(1) See that the glass is perfectly clean. 
When it is dry, polish it with a mere dust 
of powdered French chalk (talc). (2) 
Dry the prints after fixing and washing. 
Then put them in cold water for ten 
minutes or so before n:ounting on the 
glazing sheet. (3) Squeegee lightly, and 
surface-dry the back of the prints with 
blotting paper. (4) Let the prints dry 
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thoroughly in a cool and airy place before 
attempting to strip them. If you fail 
after following these instructions get a 
bottle of Houghton's special glazing solu- 
tion. We have never found this to 
fail. 


Enlarging. | 
I am making artificial light enlarger. Light 
source, one inverted gas mantle in centre of 
4 in. diameter Comet pattern globe in place 
of condenser. Could you advise me which 
would be best: (1) to use a No. 4 T.-P. pocket 
camera, rack focussing, F/8 R.R. lens, or to 
make a special camera to fit a second-hand 
R.R. lens, F/8, about 55.. or would a cheap 
portrait lens be better? (2) I wish to enlarge 
1} to 2 diameters from quarter-plate. If I get 
my lens board not quite parallel with negative 
holder. can I rectify by tilting easel slightly out 
ot parallel ? Do you think light powerful enough 
for exposure in seconds for above ratio ? (3) 1 
remember reading in THE A. P. about soaking 
bromide paper in developer before fixing to 
easel, and the exposing and developing at same 
time. Is there any tendency to produce stronger 

image at bottom by developer soaking down ? 

F. M. (Preston). 


We arc not acquainted with the pattern 
of globe called Comet, but if it is broadly 
comparable to most globes we imagine 
that you will find your eascl very un- 
evenly illuminated. Using опе light 
source means using a condenser, or some 
reflector system, which latter is not very 
satisfactory with one illuminant only. 
You will probably find it a considerable 
convenience to use the T.-P. camera, 
which provides you with rack focussing. 
You could not expect to get a high-class 
R.R. lens for 5s. If the lens board 15 
only very slightly out of parallel you will 
probably find it better to keep the easel 
and negative parallel. Tilting the easel 
would induce some distortion of the 
image. A single gas mantle with a con- 
denser would be quite rapid enough 
under the conditions you quote. It 15 
quite practicable to use the combined 
exposing and developing method first 
published in this journal. То keep the 
paper evenly wet with developer during 
exposure it may be swabbed with a tuft 
of cotton wool tied on to a glass rod. and 
used as a brush when dipped in the 
developer. At the bottom of the easel 
it is convenient to have a narrow trough 
to catch the drippings. There should be 
no unevenness of the image if the process 
is carried out as described in the article 
to which you refer. 
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Running an Exhibition. 

Why, by the way, do they always talk of ' running " an 
exhibition, and never of walking it, or flying it, or leaping it : 
“ How to run an exhibition ” was the theme of а full-dress 
debate the other evening among the Affiliated secretaries— 
how beautiful and brotherly that sounds, the Affiliated secre- 
taries !—but although I went for that very purpose, I got no 
enlightenment so far as the wherefore of running is concerned. 
On other questions I got a good deal of enlightenment, and I 
came away firmly convinced that if a photographic exhibition 
is to be made to pay, it must be anything except photographic. 
The photography must be in the shadow, while more strident 
things, such as brass bands and afternoon teas, have the high 
lights to themselves. People will not come to look at pictures, 
but if by some exercise of cajolery you can get them in on 
another pretext, they may oblige you by glancing at the pictures 
before they go away. In the coming time people will perhaps 
pay a shilling to visit a photographic exhibition, and have six- 
pence of it refunded to them if they will be so good as to look 
at the photographs. 


A Moving Notice. 


The gentleman who opened the subject has been for—ho™ 
many years is it? Over twenty ?—twenty-five years the 
secretary of a photographic exhibition, and he still lives and 
is in the best of health. Wonders will never cease in this world. 
At Rotherham, the city of his labours, the great attraction of 
the photographic show has been the moving pictures. The 
photographic society was actually the pioneer along this line, 
although now the picture palaces are two a penny. Іп spite 
of the recent growth of the animated variety, the photographic 
society can still point to its own pre-eminence, for the films 
it exhibits on the occasion of its yearly exhibition are, we were 
told, “ not cowboys, but natural history." It is interesting 
to know this, but for my own part I should have thought the 
cowboys might be included as very choice specimens of natural 
history indeed. 


The Fireman. 


The idea of having a cinematograph side-show to a photo- 
graphic exhibition has certain advantages which do not et 
once occur to one. Before the cinematograph came along, 
the photographic exhibition contented itsclf with having a 
policeman at the door. The policeman gave a certain solid 
dignity to the proceedings, and he was useful for first aid should 
a pictorial exhibit go off into hysterics at the sight of any visitor. 
But when the cinematograph came along they were able to 
have, in addition to the policeman, a fireman on the premises. 
This gave a delicious sense of excitement to the proceedings. 
Both policeman and fireman were paid at a trifle an hour, and 
the advertisement was great. А pail of sand, a fire extinguisher, 
and a wet blanket had also to be provided by Act of Parliament. 
The wet blanket might be considered a drawback, being de- 
pressing, but the bold legend, “ Emergency Exit," amply made 
up for it. People flocked in crowds. | 


Varied Gifts. 


In addition to the fireman, an essential to success is to have 
a variety of talent on the committee. It is extraordinary what 
talent thev can co-opt at some places (not Rotherham in parti- 
cular), whose representatives took part in the discussion. A 
member is skilled in penmanship; he addresses the prospec- 
tuses. Another is an electrician; he attends to the lighting 
arrangements. Another is a handy man (not a nervy one, 
let us hope) ; he unpacks the exhibits. Another is a printer ; 
he makes the howling errors in the catalogue at a reduced rate. 
Another is a musician; he attends to the ragtime. Another 
has the journalistic knack ; he sends paragraphs to the papers 
which) begin by calling attention to a remarkable event in the 
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Solomon Islands. Another is a member of 
the municipality ; he arranges for the hall, 
at next to nothing, The trouble is what to do 
with the member who has artistic instincts. A 


One feeble-minded suggestion was that he should be put on 
the hanging committee. Did anybody ever hear of such a 
thing ? 


Opening Day. 

I have a simply gorgeous impression of the opening cere- 
mony at exhibitions in several places which shall be name- 
less. Oh, to be in now the exhibition's there! Every- 
body who comes to the exhibition has to buy a season ticket. 
An artful uodge that, but it is worth double the money to see 
the dainty drapery covering the angles of the bays, and the 
flags of the Allies at the back of the platform, and the bank 
of flowers in front, and still more in front the China vases and 
silver plate which figure in the award list, as well as those sweet 
soothers known as honourable mentions. The band crashes 
out the National Anthem—fine word, crashes !—and his Worship 
the Mayor is expressing the pleasure it gives him to open the 
exhibition. He proceeds to tell the story of how on one occasion 
he nearly took a photograph himself, being only saved at the 
last moment through the prompt intervention of an alderman 
who was with him. Не again expresses the pleasure it gives 
him to open the exhibition. Loud applause, and tinkle, tinkle, 
teacup. 


Disaster. 


The teacup, while irreproachable at many places, has its 
drawbacks at others. Тһе secretary of one society— it was 
not Rotherham, and not all the wealth of the Rothschilds shall 
bribe me—did a tale unfold. Не had insured against all im- 
pending calamities, as he thought. Ко glass could be broken 
without a claim being presented. Against the tea, however, 
they never thought of insuring. The wife of a prominent 
member was known to be skilled in home cooking. Нег culinary 
art was bespoken for the opening day. Нег rock cakes, her 
sausage rolls were divine—until the day following. Now they— 
that is, the society, not the sausage rolls—are uncertain as to 
whether they will get the Mayor again. His artistic apprecia- 
tion is all right, but he doubts whether his digestive apparatus 
is equal to the strain of the engagement. And think what it 
means to upset a mayor's digestion! 


Declined with Thanks. 


“ Even if a would-be exhibitor's work does not find admission, 
he merits something better than the mere return of his pictures, 
carriage forward. A little note might be enclosed.'"—Mr. 
H. C. Hemmingway, at the Affiliated Societies' meeting. 


Dear Sir, 
In deepest grief we've got 
To send you back your little lot 
Of masterpieces; we do not 
Impugn your great abilities. 
Such triumphs to decline, oh, what 
A bitter, bitter pill it is! 


The fact is that your art would set 
Too high a standard for us yet ; 
We're only in the alphabet 
And things of such simplicity, 
And so believe us, with regret, 
Yours, guiltless of duplicity. 


Why not become & Regular Subscriber 
to “The A. P. & P. N”? 


ACE 
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MORNING CLOUDS. BY C. PHELPS (Trinidad). 
From the Exhibition of Pictorial Photographs by Colonial Workers, now open at the A. P. Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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The requests from men on service for snapshots of 
their families are now pouring in at the headquarters of 
the Y.M.C.A. in Tottenham Court 
SNAPSHOTS FROM Road, and many more have still to 
HOME. come, the forms having been held 
| back until some idea has been 
gained as to the response forthcoming from the 
amateurs of the kingdom. All the requests of the men 
are filed immediately according to the districts in which 
their homes are situated, and elsewhere are filed the 
forms from amateur photographers signifying a willing- 
ness to undertake the duty. Тһе allotting of the 
requests to amateurs in the neighbourhood of the men's 
homes is a task demanding a knowledge of geography 
extensive and peculiar, but with the help of maps it is 
being successfully undertaken, and the mistakes have 
been surprisingly few. It would obviously be unreason- 
able to assign the charge of photographing a certain 
family to a photographer who lived several miles dis- 
tant, but, on the other hand, it would not be unreason- 
able to ask him to take a journey of a mile or two in 
his own town or city. 
9 O 9 | 
A glance round the files at the headquarters of the 
League the other morning showed that, whereas practi- 
cally the offers of the photographers 
33 YOUR TOWN had all been allotted, а number of 
AMONG THESE? requests from the men were still out- 
standing, owing to the fact that the 
photographers in the localities referred to had not yet 
come forward in sufficient numbers. Тһе localities con- 
cerned appeared to be mainly the following : 


Bristol, 
Leith (Edinburgh), 


Port Sunlight, 
Birmingham, 


Stockton-on-Tees, Glasgow, 

Plymouth, Blackburn, 
Birkenhead, Chorley (Manchester), 
Macclesfield, Preston, 

Brighton, Chichester. 


If the reader's town is among these, will he not take the 
initiative himself by writing to the Y.M.C.A. for the 
explanatory booklet, and then setting to work? Some 
towns have responded admirably, while the others will, 
no doubt, follow suit in due course. Fifty workers were 
registered from Sheffield in a single morning, and all 
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the requests relating to families in that town have up to 
the present been covered. Another matter relates to the 
posters. Every dealer in the Kingdom has received a 
copy of the poster, and, if he is not showing it, the 
amateur would be helping the movement by drawing the 
dealer's attention to the matter. 
ә ә ә 
It is to be hoped that somebody is getting together 
the recruiting posters for a permanent collection, or, 
what may be still better, photograph- 


THE RECRUITING ing them one by one on their appear- 
POSTERS. ance. In addition to its other 
advantages, the photographing of 


these posters, many of which have a sulphurous hue, 
would provide a most valuable lesson in ortho- 
chromatism and colour rendering. The colour is absent 
from the photographic record, it is true, but this in 
some cases only makes it more telling. Excellent as 
is the “Snapshots from Home" poster in colours, we 
think that many will agree that its half-tone reproduc- 
tion in these pages a fortnight ago was in some respects 
a more vivid rendering than the original itself. The 
colours often mask the drawing, which is a disadvantage 
when the drawing is good, though the opposite when 
the drawing is poor. Іп any case, a collection either 
of the posters or of their photographs will be of in- 
calculable value in years to come, when our grand- 
children will be able to see how ruddy and appealing 
were our streets and lanes in the days of the great war. 


өөө 

We heard а friend say the other day that he read 
nothing now except about the war. We were surprised, 
and think such an attitude a mistake. 
RECREATIVE Admitted that the war is the absorbing 
PHOTOGRAPHY. matter, it must be good for evervone to 
forget it occasionally, and this forget- 
ting may best be accomplished by turning the mental 
energies іп another direction. It is as a means of for- 
getting other things that photography becomes so 
recreative. The thoughtful people want their minds 
diverting now and then, and photography appeals to 
thoughtful folk. It does not make enormous demands 
on the brain force, but it does require some considera- 
tion if good work is to be produced. The judgment and 
the artistic faculties are stimulated, and in addition there 
is the pleasureof producing something. Further than this, 
a good deal of photographic work takes the worker into 
the open air, and the exercise required may be adjusted 
to the physical capabilities of each and every worker. 
Then the value of the pastime is cumulative, for in 
years to come pleasure may be derived from the results 
now obtained, and this in many ways. The looking 
through one's albums of prints will recall many a happy 
or interesting holiday. Slides may be made from nega- 
tives taken at various times and places, and such sets 
will often suggest themselves. When one's strength 
is no longer equal to long exqirsions, such work as the 
slide making may be done, and few indeed are the 
workers whose printing keeps pace with their negative 
making, so that there will always be something waiting 
for the leisure that comes, let us hope, as the worker 

grows older. 

өө 9 

On p. ii. of this issue we repeat the particulars and 
conditions of the 1915 “А. P." Lantern Slide Competi- 
tion, and two further coupons are given. АП lantern 
slide workers should take note of the closing date, 
October 20, and send in examples of their best work. 
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among beginners 
at any rate, more 
exposures are 
made оп bright 
sunshine-lit subjects than on all others put together— 
and further, that fewer successes come that way. Іп 
the very early days of camera craft the slow, compara- 
tively insensitive plates required much longer exposures 
than those customary nowadays; hence the natural 
desire for brilliant lighting of the subject. Curiously 
enough, most beginners seem to have inherited the 
traditions of these former days, and seek their subjects 
when the sun is shining, possibly being under the 
impression that sunshine effects are the easiest to obtain. 
But, alas for them, this is not the case. 

Nevertheless, sunshine effects are not only attractive 
in themselves, but are quite within the reach of present- 
day photography, even for those of limited experience, 
"always provided," as the lawyers say, that certain 
broad principles are apprehended and put into practice. 
If we see a black and white, i.e. light and dark, object, 
such as a whitewashed cottage with thatched roof, in 
bright sunlight, our first and dominant impression is 
light (while if we saw the same subject in bright moon- 
light, our leading thought would be darkness. Неге 
we have the chief difference between day and night 
effects); whence it follows that for sunshine effects in 
our pictures the dominant note must also be light. 

If we further examine our sunlit subject, we soon 
find our eyes fatigued with the brightness, and conse- 
quently there is a tendency to fail in discriminating fine 
differences of light and shade. This fact has misled the 
impressionists into flattening the tones of their pictures. 
If their pictures were destined to be seen in bright open 
sunshine, their procedure would be logical enough; but 
it is a fair presumption that they are more likely to 
be placed for inspection inside either a well-lit gallery 
or an ordinary room. 

Doubtless the reader knows that when our eye sees 
things in very bright light the iris curtain of the eye lens 
automatically reduces the pupil opening; but although 
this reduces the strength of light forming the retinal 
image, yet fatigue soon takes place. 

Suppose, then, that we look on a bright sunlit subject 
—say a boat with white sails on the open sea—and then 
compare this Nature scene with its reproduction in 
picture form inside an ordinary room. Неге our eye 
pupil expands, and we now perceive differences of light 
and shade that were lost to the eye fatigued with bril- 


SUMMER SUNSHINE 
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EFFECTS. 


SOME HINTS ON THEIR PHOTOGRAPHIC 


REPRESENTATION. 


liant light. Our second point, then, is an | 
that we have to bear in mind that while y Ҹ 
the worker sees his sunlit subject іп 

very bright light, yet his picture has to be prepared 
[ог being seen in a much less bright light. (It has been 
estimated that the light inside of a  well-lit picture 
gallery may average about one-twentieth that of the 
outdoor bright sunshine at the time.) 

If we illuminate a piece of white paper by 100 candles 
placed close together, and an adjacent part of the same 
paper with the light of 101 candles, we shall be just 
able to perceive this difference of one per cent. of the 
total light, i.e. the difference between тоо and тот 
candles or units of light. This difference of illumina- 
tion would be perceptible for considerable differences of 
distance between the candles and the paper; but if we 
increased the number of candles to, say, 200, we should 
not be able to perceive any difference by adding one 
more candle, i.e. 1-200th of the light, although, if we 
increased the light to 202 candles, we should again see 
the same difference between 100 and 101 as between 200 
and 202. This is an instance of what is generally 
quoted as Fechner's or Fechner and Weber's law, viz. 
“differences in the strength of light are equally distinct 
if they form an equal fraction of the total light." But 
take particular notice that, while this law—which, by 
the way, applies also to sound as well as light—is true 
over a considerable range of light, yet it breaks down 
for very bright and also very feeble light, i.e. for 
dazzling sunshine and for feeble light of night. Here, 
then, we have a hint as to the opposite effects of sunlight 
and moonlight pictures. 

The third point is that practically every object we 
see in Nature, or that we are likely to photograph, 
reflects some of the light which falls upon it. If we 
illuminate a piece of black paper with the light of thirty 
candles, and a piece of white paper with one candle, the 
papers in both cases being at the same distance from 
the sources of illumination, we shall find the two papers 
(called by us black and white) are now just about equally 
bright, or dark, as.you may prefer to term it—that is to 
say, white paper reflects about thirty times as much of 
the incident light as black paper does, or, in other 
words, our platinotype paper, bromide, gaslight, 
bromoils, etc., give us a working range of just about 
30 to 1. Thus, whether we are aiming to represent a 
bright sunlit subject, a grey-day effect, or a moonlight 
scene, we have got to limit our pictorial transcript to this 
same range. But this does not by any means necessi- 
tate our always using the full range, or the same part 
of the range. | 

Now, in our sunlit subjects—landscape, sea views, 
buildings, etc.—quite a large proportion of the sunlight 
falling on the objects in view is reflected or scattered, 
and this is to a considerable extent thrown into those 
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parts which are not in direct light, viz. the shades and 
cast shadows. 

Therefore it is rare indeed in outdoor scenes to find 
any part which is not illuminated either by directed, 
reflected, or scattered light. Indeed, in daylight out- 
door scenes, be the sun shining or not, black is chiefly 
conspicuous by its almost uniform absence. This point 
is one which deserves far more attention than it gene- 
rally receives, both from beginners and advanced 
workers. 

The next point to notice in connection with sunshine 
effects is that the lightness or darkness of cast shadows 
is largely dependent on the lightness or darkness of the 
surface receiving the shadow. For example, if a tree 
trunk or any other object casts part of its shadow on 
the whitewashed wall of a cottage, and part on the 
dark thatched roof, we see a considerable difference 
between these two shadows, although the quantity of 
light obstructed bv the tree trunk is practically the same 
in both cases. Consequently, if the cast shadows in 
our prints are of uniform darkness, while the illumina- 
tion or lightness of the objects receiving them are 
different, our picture cannot convey a convincing im- 
pression of sunlit Nature. 

There is a further point to note—viz. that in Nature 
we can very easily see into and through the cast shadow, 
and so readily recognise not only the form, but also 
the colour of objects therein. In Nature a shadow is 
merely an absence of something, viz. light, and not a 
presence of a solid dark something, as it is too often 
represented in our photographs. 

If now we put the foregoing observations into photo- 
graphic form, we come to the following quite simple 
conclusions as being generally desirable lines of pro- 
cedure : 

(1) To select our subject so that it shall not be 
dominated by decidedly dark objects or large masses of 
strong shade or shadow, as our aim is to suggest and 
maintain the leading impression of light. 

(2) To adjust exposure so that the darker tones of 
our picture may be exposed sufficiently to easily be 
differentiated by quite normal development; bearing in 
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mind that our shades and shadows in the print must be 
transparent and suggest the quality of luminosity 
imparted by reflected and scattered light. 

(3) While the exposure must not be on the under side, 
lest our shadows are insufficiently registered, at the 
same time we must avoid over-exposing the high lights, 
remembering that, while we may not perceive the finest 
gradations of light when our eye is stimulated and 
fatigued by strong light, yet our picture, will be viewed 
by comparatively dim light inside a room, when the eve 
looks for and appreciates fine differences. Over- 
exposure may flatten gradation, or even extend to іп- 
version of tones by reversal. In a word, expose enough 
for the shadows, but not too much for the high lights. 

(4) Exposure and development are like the bow and 
bowstring or the two blades of a pair of scissors—each 
is useless without the other. Now in general terms че 
may say that the longer we go on developing, the more 
contrasty the negative—within limits, of course. Con- 
sequently, remembering the prime importance of pre- 
serving a sense of light and of light gradations, we shall 
be careful not to carrv development so far as to risk the 
loss of gradation in the highest tones. We must also 
remember that the more contrasty the negative the 
longer the exposure needed, so as to print the lightest 
tones, and thus the darker are the shadows printed. 
Тһе shadows, as we have seen, must not err on the 
side of over-darkness, or the spirit of sunlight effect is 
hampered, if not eliminated. 

(5) It is a common but ill-founded mistake to suppose 
that a sense of bright sunlight can be got bv enforcing 
a strong light by the juxtaposition of a strong shadow. 
It is true that one thus gets enforcement—of a kind, 
but it is not of a kind that occurs in strong sunlight, 
though it may occur in moonlight or artificial light at 
night. The reflection and scattering of light greatly 
mitigate contrast effects in sunlight. 

The colour of a monochrome picture of sunlight 
effects is not an essential factor, provided, on the one 
hand, positively cold colours—blue-blacks, for instance 
—are avoided, and, on the other hand, anv excess of 
warm colours is also debarred. 
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COPYING LEAD PENCIL SKETCHES IN FACSIMILE. 


HE artist not infrequently wishes to have a reproduction 
made of his pencil sketch so as to faithfully represent the 
drawing. The colour of the marking made by the lead, or, 
rather, graphite point, is, as you well know, not black, but of a 
characteristic peculiar colour. This colour or tone proves 
very difficult to so reproduce that the negative shows the lines 
in proper contrast to the local density of the ground. Апа, Бу 
the way, the character of the ground must also be considered 
in the copving. 

Artists do not confine their drawings to plain white back- 
grounds, but sometimes, for effect, use a yellowish surface; 
and, of course, in such cases the ordinary plate cannot be brought 
in requisition. The orthochromatic plate here is essential. 
The following plan will be found effective in furnishing the artist 
with the exact kind of reproduction he desires. It approximates 
so closely the tone colour of the original graphite strokes that 
he may, if necessary, supplement or make any correction upon 
the print with his lead pencil, without showing any difference 
from the original drawing. 

It is of primary importance in such work to secure a strong 
illumination of the original. Place, therefore, the sketch in 
direct sunlight or reflected sunlight by aid of a mirror. After 
getting the image properly upon the ground-glass, stop down 
and be careful not to over-expose. Give a rather short exposure ; 

a trifle longer may be needed if you are obliged to use an ortho- 
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chromatic plate for a yellowish background. If the ground is 
white, use an ordinary rapid plate and develop with the follow- 
ing :— 

SOLUTION Хо. I. 


NV AUOD, ovale dare qubd ОРАСИ ЧЕНА 15 02. 

Sodium sulphite (gran.) ............ I Oz. I dr. (540 gr.! 

PIlydroqulhole was «e ca ne EP Moe 230 gr. 

SOLUTION NO. 2. 

МУ ате JW pcc DL 15 07 

Potassium carbonate ...................... 1] oz 
For use, take of 

Solution. NO. Pew ek жик Gare; жз R E ed 2 parts 

SOM OR NO. 2 Qa d oo. sot ach O d ЕЗ I part 

NN c "Irem 4 parts 


In the development some patience is required. Тһе image 
is slow іл appearing ; sometimes twenty minutes or more before 
it begins to show. Keep the plate from influence of even the 
ruby light. Use bromide contact paper for making the print 
and develop preferably with ferrous oxalate; but if this is not 
convenient hydroquinone may be used. Some operators find 
that a strong flashlight illumination is as good as direct sunlight. 
—The Camera (Philadelphia). 
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THE APPLICATION OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


TO CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERING. 


| D Special to " The A. P. and P. N." 
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AMONG 
the readers 
of THE А.Р. 
AND P. N. there is sure to be a large number of architects, 
civil engineers, their assistants, and others who sometimes 
have to apply photography to their professional work, 
and a few notes on this subject may therefore be of interest. 
The chief class of work which they will meet with is the 
taking of photographs, from time to time, of engineering 
jobs, in order to obtain a record of the progress made. 
For this the best apparatus to use is a stand camera, 
fitted with a rising front and swing back. Тһе lens need 
not be chosen for rapidity, as, in most of the subjects, 
time exposures can easily be given, but it should give 
very good definition right up to the edges of the plate. 
As an accurate representation of the subject is essential, 
the best all-round lens is an R. R., working at about F/8, as 
this type of lens does not distort vertical or horizontal 
lines. 
In photographing, great care should be taken to secure 
a standpoint from which a thoroughly comprehensive 
picture of the works is secured; and it will be found 
advisable, in order to convey an idea of the size of the 
objects, to include in the picture the figure of a man, or, 
in larger views, of several men. When working close to 
a high building, and when there is not room to carry the 
camera very far back, the rising front will be found in- 
valuable. In some extreme cases a wide-angle lens may 
be necessary, but this should only be used when absolutely 
impossible to do without it, as it gives a false perspective. 
When an opposite situation has to be confronted, and 
the camera cannot be brought near enough, then the 
front combination of the lens should be unscrewed and 
the back combination used alone. The result will be 
that the object will be rendered on a much larger scale. 
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Fig. 1.—Dam and Pile-Driver. 


Figure No. 1, a picture of а dam of steel piling, with a 
pile-driver on it, is an example of this. Then cases will 
occur where the foreground and distant objects must both 
be rendered sharp. It is here that the swing back proves 
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useful, for it gives sharpness of all objects, together 
with the advantage of being able to use a large stop. 
There is a slight distortion introduced by its use, but 
this is usually unnoticeable, and, in the cases in which 
the movement has to be brought into play, is of no im- 
portance. Бір. 2 
is ап example of 
this class of work. 
It wil thus be 
seen that the 
swing back and 
rising front are 
practically indis- 
pensable move- 
ments for jobs of 
this description. 

There is also 
another direction, 
rather out of the 
ordinary, in which 
wark may have to 
be undertaken ; 
that is, photo- 
graphing sewers, 
either empty or 
when in use. In 
the first case the 
work is easy 
enough; in the 
second, the rapid 
flow of water in 
most sewers will 
be found to render a tripod impracticable. The method 
which the writer always uses is to have a board, about a 
foot wide, cut to the length of the diameter of the sewer 
about two and a half feet above the invert. This board 
will then fit into the sides, and can be used as a shelf. The 
camera is lowered down a manhole by means of a rope, 
and is set up—minus the tripod, of course—on the board, 
and then focussing can be done on a lighted candle held 
by a man. A plate is inserted, the flash powder exploded 
(care being taken to use plenty of it), and the apparatus 
again hoisted to the surface. Fig. 3 (seep. 130) shows а four 
and a half foot sewer at a depth of sixteen feet below a 
busy street. 

An excellent plan that can be adopted with advantage 
when photographing in dark or confined spaces is the follow- 
ing. It is one that is frequently used by architectural 
photographers. First measure the distance from the spot 
to be occupied by the camera, to the nearest prominent 
object that is to be in sharp focus. Then measure this 
distance again out in the open daylight and carefully focus. 
Then when the camera is placed in position in the dark 
and awkward corner where focussing would be difficult, a 
sharp negative can be relied on. 

Yet another class of work is that of photographing 
machines, such as pile-drivers, gibbets, еіс., in action. 
This, however, presents few difficulties; the only thing 
to remember being to introduce, if possible, as has been 
mentioned before, a man in a natural position, to give an 


Fig. 2.— Trench to divert river. 
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indication of 
scale. The prints 
can be made on 
P.O.P., bromide, 
or )platinotype, 
the  last-named 
being indispens- 
able if perman- 
ence for a length 
of time is neces- 
вагу. 

Thus it will 
be seen that 
engineering pho- 
tography is not 
at all difficult ; 
and, as the pro- 


fessional photo- 
grapher seldom 
knows much 


about the tech- 
nicalities of en- 
gineering, it is 
best for the man 
who has the en- 
gineering work 
under his control 
to take his own 
photographs. 
And in this direc- 
tion these notes 
may be useful. 


Fig. 3.—In a Four-foot-six Sewer. 
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DRYING NEGATIVES QUICKLY. 


HIS may be done in at least two different ways. (1) Shake 
off adherent water from the plate. Then lay it between two 
sheets of Robosal or other fluftless blotting paper, rub it lightly 
and quickly, and transfer it to a dish containing methylated spirit 
of a depth to cover the plate, not less than a quarter of an 
inch. Rock the dish occasionally. After a five minutes’ bath 
in the spirit the plate may be withdrawn and set up in an airy 
place to dry. Drying may be hastened by gently fanning the 
plate with a good-sized sheet of card. The object of the spirit 
is to abstract water, for which it has an afhnity. Consequently, 
although the same lot of spirit may be used for several plates 
its power of water abstraction is less»ned by each plate passed 
through it. It will thus be evident that the spirit should be 
put into a thoroughly dry dish, and that the plate should be 
surface-dried between blotting paper before going into the spirit. 
When a plate is put into spirit which has already been used, 
it should have a final bath of unused spirit. Or we mav hold 
the plate in a horizontal position and pour on to it a small pool 
of fresh unused spirit. Spirit which has been degraded by the 
absorption of water in this procedure can be restored by abstract- 
ing the water from it by adding to it some “ dry "—i.e. anhy- 
drous—potas. carbonate and shaking it occasionally, then allow- 
ing the solid carbonate to settle down and decanting off the 
clear spirit. Celluloid films may not be treated in this way, 
nor must celluloid dishes be used. 

(2) An alternative plan is to bathe the plate in one part com- 
mercial formalin, plus ten parts of water, for 5 to то minutes. 
This renders the gelatine insoluble in water, so that the plate 
may be then immersed in as hot water as the fingers can bear. 
This warms the glass and coating. Тһе plate is then withdrawn 
from the hot bath rapidly, surface-dried, and then held in front 
of a fire or over a stove, when it dries in a few minutes. 

(3) Yet another method has been advocated, viz., placing 
the surface-dried plates in a saturated solution of anhydrous 
potassium carbonate, and then drying the plate straight from 
this bath. In our hands the results of this plan were not very 
satisfactory, as the gelatine film comes away later from the 
glass support. 

If fluffless blotting paper be not at hand for surface-drying 
the plate, the film side of the plate may be dabbed with a handful 
of linen rag, which is far less fluffy than, and so preferable to, 
cotton. The back of the plate (bare glass side) may be rubbed 
with linen, cotton, or tissue paper. Xe e 
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PRACTICAL PARS FROM ALL SOURCES. 


AN ENLARGING Hint. —Neat enlargements will be obtained 
when using an ordinary or enlarging lantern, if, instead of using 
pins to hold up the bromide paper, etc., during exposure, the 
piece of paper is placed in a printing frame (the size of the paper), 
the frame being placed vertical, and the negative focussed upon 
the paper in the frame, which will be kept perfectly flat by the 
glass of the frame. An enlargement of tidy appearance will 
be the result, as there will be an absence of pinholes or marks 
made by other means of fastening up the paper. If a mask is 
placed between the glass of the frame and the paper, a white 
border is obtained on the print, which greatly adds to its appear- 
ance. This method I find to be much quicker than pinning, 
as it saves the lantern having to be moved, by simply adjusting 
the frame until the required part of the picture is upon the 
paper.—F. McC. 

* ж * * * 

Ir 1s seldom wise to risk spoiling a faded photograph by 
attempting to restore it with chemicals. Chemical treatment 
is always risky ; vou can never tell exactly how an old print 
will behave when you subject it to chemical action. No matter 
by what process the print may have been made, the first thing 
to do is to get rid of the dirt which has penetrated into the 
surface of the paper. When you remove this dirt you may find 
that the print has been so much improved that no further treat- 
ment will be necessary. The most satisfactory way to remove 
the dirt is to treat it in the same way as a picture-restorer cleans 
up à dirty old engraving before he begins restoring it. Get 
some cheap flour, mix it with cold water, and knead it until it 
is stiff enough not to stick to the fingers. Don't make it too 
wet; the dough should be clastic and quite clean to handle. 
Take the surface dust off the print with a soft rag or a tuft of 
cotton wool. Now lay the print down on a flat bed, and dab it 
gently with a fair-sized lump of the dough. Тһе speed with 
which the dough lifts the dust out of the paper will surprise you. 
Do not attempt to wash the dirt off the surface of an old print. 
because you will only wash it into the cracks and make it more 
difficult to clean.—The Professional таро 

* * * * 

LANTERN COVER GrassES.— Three courses are open to us: 
(1) We сап buy clean cover glasses, e) we can utilise old, 
i.e. spoiled or discarded, lantern slides, (3) wecan cut down old 
quarter- pl ite negatives. If the third course be employed, it 15 
a good “ tip ” to cut the 4} by 3} negative (by removing a strip 
just one inch wide off the long way of the plate) before cleaning 
off the film. Not only does this mean there is less film: to clean 
away, but if by chance our cutting should prove unsatisfactory 
we shall be spared the trouble cf cleaning what would have 
proved to be a waster. It is a good plan to get in hand a pretty 
good supplv of cleaned glasses, so that one may select a thin 
cover for a thick slide, and vice versa. Іп this way one can keep 
a pretty close average of thickness of the finished slide. 

ж ж ж ж ж 

TRIMMING PRINTS ON THICK PAPER.—If а print on any thick 
paper is put on a dark mount, it is quite likely that its effect 
may be somewhat discounted by the appearance of a narrow 
white line visible along one or more margins of the print—due, 
of course, to the cut edge of the paper being seen. To obviate 
this, turn the print face down when trimming, use a flat, metal- 
edge trimming guide, and hold the knife so as to cut the paper 
edge with a bevel.—F. L. 

* * ve * * 

Opp Bits оғ SEALING Wax of any kind or colour, if collected 
and dissolved in a little methylated spirit, provide a varnish 
which may be useful in two ways. It is quite good for closing 
the air-pores at the top of an ordinary cork. It is perhaps still 
more useful for using as a paint for labelling canisters, 
and wood boxes, and large bottles. It is most conveniently 
applied with a fine-pointed paint brush.—F. L. 
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Se^ HERE аге a vast number of 
chemical operations which 
always seem to “go off right’’ when carried out by a 
chemist of experience, but which more often than not 
come to grief when an amateur tries to carry them 
out, despite the fact that they are in reality very 
simple. Toning P.O.P. prints is essentially a chemical 
operation, very straightforward, yet involving exceedingly 
delicate reactions, and beginners especially are lable to 
turn out batches of prints from time to time which go 
wrong in the toning without any apparent reason. This 
is really why the combined toning and fixing bath jumped 
into popular favour as soon as it was put forward, because, 
although technical photographers gave ample warning 
that the prints would not be permanent, and that in many 
cases the tones were not due to gold at all, the fact re- 
mained that a good tone was always obtained with no 
uncertainty and with the minimum of trouble. 

Possibly few amateurs realise what a lot we expect 
from a grain of gold chloride. Take a half-plate print, 
for example, and calculate what area it has—6} by 4} in. 
give us nearly 31 square inches. А grain of gold chloride 
is usually made up into eight ounces of toning solution, 
which is often used for a dozen half-plate prints; in 
other words, we are gold-plating a surface of some 372 
square inches with considerably less than one grain of gold 
metal; gold chloride has the formula AuCl,, and less than 
70 per cent. of it by weight is actual gold. 

It is therefore necessary to allow sufficient gold for the 
toning, and to use it in such a way that none will be wasted. 
With this end in view, great care must be taken to wash 
the prints thoroughly before toning. The film of a P.O.P. 
print contains a mixture of silver chloride, silver citrate, 
citric acid, and “ free ” silver nitrate. The latter readily 
decomposes gold chloride, while citric acid is essentially 
detrimental to toning, owing to the fact that the toning 
bath must always be neutral or alkaline. Litmus paper 
is the readiest test for acidity or alkalinity, and a little 
book of neutral litmus paper should be kept in every 
darkroom. This paper, if dipped into a solution that is 
acid, will turn red, while if the solution be alkaline it will 
turn blue. 

Both silver nitrate and citric acid are very soluble in 
water, and the object of the preliminary washing of the 
prints is to remove them or dissolve them out of the film. 
Tap water always contains sulphates and chlorides, and 
these react with the silver nitrate to form white precipi- 
tates, which render the washing water milky. Thus with 
sodium chloride we have the following reaction :— 


AgNO, + NaCl AgCl + NaNO, 
Silver nitrate plus sodium chloride gives silver chloride plus sodium nitrate. 


The whiteness of the silver chloride acts as a very useful 
indicator, as when а fresh change of washing water ceases 
to be milky it is known that all the silver nitrate has been 
removed from the film. Six or eight changes of a minute 
or two each should be given, the prints being kept separated 
in order to allow plenty of water to have access to the 
films of the prints. 

Contact of the fingers with the prints is always liable 
to cause finger marks in toning, and in warm weather 
‘the heat of the fingers is quite sufficient partially to melt 
the gelatine on the surface. The skin is sometimes alkaline 
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and sometimes acid, but its moistness is always of a charac- 
ter that will interfere with gold toning. 

Provided gold chloride is in a neutral or very slightly 
alkaline solution, and the prints are thoroughly washed, 
there can never be any hitch in toning. An ideal toning 
bath can be made by dissolving a grain of gold chloride 
in ten ounces of water, and adding just sufficient sodium 
bicarbonate solution to cause litmus paper to turn blue ; 
the soda solution can be made by shaking up a teaspoonful 
of bicarbonate with a tablespoonful of water (freshly each 
time) in a small bottle, and adding it drop by drop to the 
gold solution until it is just alkaline. This bath is greatly 
in vogue in America, though little used here. 

The favourite bath of British amateurs is undoubtedly 
the sulphocyanide bath. In this solution the gold chloride 
is converted by means of ammonium sulphocyanide 
(sometimes potassium) into gold sulphocyanide, which 
has the formula Au(CNS),. Fifteen grains of the ammo- 
nium salt is used to each grain of gold chloride, so that the 
usual formula becomes :— 


CON СЮЕ > ш ока e yxPRRRYE 5 2 рт. 
Ammonium sulphocyanide ............. 30 gr. 
WEDE АНЧЫ НЫК ORG SES IO Oz. 


The amount of water may be with advantage increased 
to 20 or even 24 ounces in warm weather, as toning is 
accelerated by warmth, and retarded by dilution of the 
gold chloride, so with a 24 ounce bath in summer we have 
much the same control as with a 16 ounce bath in winter. 

The sulphocyanide bath (made by adding the gold 
chloride to the already dissolved sulphocyanide) should 
preferably be stood twenty-four hours before use, and then 
used quickly. А point to remember is to use up the bath 
completely, i.e., not pour back used solution into the 
stock bottle. А grain of gold chloride should suffice for 
a dozen or more half-plate prints, unless they are unusually 
dark or predominating in shadow, so that if, say, eight 
half-plates are to be toned, five ounces or thereabouts of 
the toning bath should be used (if sixteen ounces water 
have been used to two grains gold chloride), and the solu- 
tion afterwards thrown away. 

A strong disinclination to tone may sometimes be 
caused by the presence of acidity in the bath, and a few 
drops of weak ammonium added to it will then overcome 
this immediately. Uneven toning, sometimes due to 
uneven coating of the P.O.P., can usually be prevented 
by the use of a very little sodium sulphite, though this 
wil slow toning and tend to give reddish tones. One 
grain of sodium sulphite added to the full bath is the 
best proportion to employ, though in these days of perfect 
coating machinery it should rarely be necessary. 

In hasty work prints are sometimes transferred direct 
from the toning bath to the hypo solution. This is very 
bad practice, as toning is apt to continue during fixing, 
with the production of greenish half-tones and high lights 
due to sulphurisation. Sulphur is a distinct enemy in 
P.O.P. operations, and every care should be taken to 
avoid the formation of sulphides. Two or three quick 
rinses in water between the two operations is quite suffi- 
cient to get rid of the remnants of the toning bath, and 
ten minutes’ fixing in a bath containing three ounces of 
hypo to the pint of water will be found ample to dissolve 
out the unreduced silver salts from the film. 
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DIRECTION OF LIGHTING. 


F we regard the form, i.e. the drawing, of the subject 
as its skeleton, then we may regard its light and shade 
as the flesh which clothes this skeleton. А subject may 

be picturesque in incident or subject, but this does not 
necessitate its being pictorial, while an entirely common- 
place or even ugly subject may be pictorial in a certain 
light and shade. Pictorial quality does not entirely depend 
on light and shade, though this has been claimed for 
chiaroscuro, but pictorial quality depends far more on 
light and shade than оп any other factor. While there is 
no limit to the quality or distribution of the lighting of sub- 
jects which may yield pictures, yet there are certain 
general principles which the beginner will be wise in keeping 
in mind with a view to selecting the more promising 
subjects. Thus, for instance, it is well to defer attempting 
subjects which are nearly all very dark or very light, 
or all one intermediate tone. The most promising are 
those which show a fair amount of variety of light and shade. 

The same subjects seen from somewhat different view- 
points often afford considerable differences in the above 
respects. Therefore time is often well spent in thus 
variously viewing your subject previous to making the 
exposure. | 

Again, the same subject and viewpoint yield greatly 
different effects at different times of day—i.e. directions 
of incident light. Bright unclouded sunshine, sun behind 
light clouds, cloudy or dull days, and so on, all give different 
effects. The beginner often mistakenly thinks that the 
brighter the light the better the subject for hand camera 
work. Nor does it always follow that the brightest light 
permits the shortest exposure. 

I strongly urge every photographer who has not already 
done so, to try the following very simple but very instruc- 
tive experiment. Select a room with one window. About 
the centre of the room place some object which has pretty 
much the same form when viewed from all sides—e.g., a 
melon, turnip, large orange or apple—or roll up paper into 
a fairly large ball. 

Now view your object when the window is (1) facing, 
(2) behind you, (3) at your right or left hand side; then 
from the four corners of the room, which probably will 
give intermediate effects. 


Front Lighting.—Observe that when facing the light 
source (window) the prevailing effect is shade and shadow, 
with a very little strong light. Subjects of this kind 
require generous exposure for the darks, and very cautious 
development, so as not to over-accentuate the high lights. 
Effects of this kind verge on the general appearance of 
a silhouette. А front facing light presents not only the 
difficulties just suggested, but there is the further difficulty 
of avoiding the sun or other light source shining directly 
into the front glass of the lens and producing a kind of 
fog or haze. 


Back Lighting.—Passing now to the opposite condition 
of affairs, viz., that of having the window, sun, etc., behind 
the camera, it will at once be noticed that though the 
object has parts which are in shade and also casts shadows, 
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yet the object itself for the most part hides these shades 
and shadows. Now, modelling, relief, form suggestion (as 
apart from shape connected with outline) is dependent on 
light and shade. But with back lighting there is very 
little shade visible, and so there is correspondingly little 
modelling, relief, etc. 

In а word, a back light tends to flatten the appearance 
of things generally. Of the three chief kinds of lighting, 
viz., front, back, and side, back lighting is the least effec- 
tive. Yet curiously enough quite nine out of ten beginners 
start off with the idea that the chief aim should be to get 
a full blaze of the brightest sunshine all over the subject, 
which means a back lighting and consequent flatness. 1 
do not say that back lighting should never be used, but at 
the same time it should be noted that in the big majority 
of cases it is not so desirable as front or, still better, side 
lighting. 

Side Lighting.—By this arrangement we get a more or 
less even distribution of lighting, sometimes more, some- 
times less of one or the other, but we seldom pass to the 
extreme of nearly all shade as in front lighting, or nearly 
all light as in back lighting. Ву side lighting we do not 
mean the light source is exactly on one side or the other, 
ie. at exact right angles to the line of sight. This is 
exceptional. Side lighting includes the light source being 
a little towards the front, or a little towards the back, or, 
roughly, we may say it gives us a range of about a right 
angle before we get noticeably near the front or back 
lighting effects. 

Strange as it may sound in the ears of a beginner, it 15 
the shades and shadows rather than the lights which are 
most important in picture making. For this reason one 
usually prefers a side lighting, with a tendency towards 
front lighting, rather than a tendency in the other direc- 
tion. If the reader will take note of this point the next 
time he visits an exhibition of high-class pictorial work, 
he will in all probability find this confirmed. 


Front Side Lighting.—By this curious term—coined for 
the moment—we mean a direction of lighting which is 
more or less midway between the front and the side. In 
most cases this gives rather more shade than light, and 
also avoids the harsh line effect of the strongest lights, 
which so often mars a front light effect. It also gets us 
out of the difficulty of ‘‘ sun рате,’ due to direct sunlight 
falling on the lens—a lens shade or practical lens hood 
presumably being in use. But let the reader beware of 
jumping to the conclusion that a front side light provides 
an easy and royal road to picture making. Every case 
should be examined and considered on its merits. It will 
be found that while a side lighting of some kind best suits 
most cases, yet now and again we get effects of outstanding 
interest, and by front or back lighting. Now and again 
we find quite unexpected and exceptional features of 
pictorial interest revealed by unusual lighting. If we 
attempt to treat all our subjects by rule or in a wholesale 
way, we are pretty certain to miss these cases of exceptional 
interest. 
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BABY BROTHER. BY C. WANSEY SMITH. 
The original, a vignetted bromide enlargement, was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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AN AUSTRALIAN FARMYARD. 


BY 
J WILLIAMS (Melbourne). 


From the Exhibition of Pictorial 
Photographs by Colonial Workers, 
now open at the A. P. 

Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, 
W.C. 
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LA PRIERE. BY ROWE LEWIS (Winnipeg). 
From the Exhibition of Pictorial Photographs by Colonial Workers, now open at the A. P. Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
expressed by correspondents. 


THE PACKING OF PLATES. 


Sig,— The writer of “ Notes for Novices,” in your issue of 
July 26, refers to the special packing employed by the Imperial 
Dry Plate Co., “ this being almost like а wallet, into which the 
plates may be slid.” 

That particular packing was an experiment of ours which 
had many good points, not the least of which was the accessi- 
bility of the plates and the ease with which they could be removed 
from the wrapping paper or replaced after exposure. For some 
unexplained reason the method did not meet with the approval 
of photographers as a body, and as we exist only to supply the 
wants of our friends we felt bound to abandon it. 

We still think, however, that the style of wrapping is superior 
to the present method, and we are in hopes of reviving it when 
the conservative nature of photographers will have modified, 
and so permit of what they now evidently consider a too radical 
departure from existing methods.—Yours, etc., 


THE IMPERIAL Dry PLATE Co., LTD. 


THE CAMERA IN STATUARY. 


SiR,—Apropos of your editorial remarks about eyeglasses, 
etc., in statuary, there is a statue to Joseph Nicéphore Niépce 
at Chálon-sur-Saone, showing him with a camera. | 

Although most amateurs would tell one that Daguerre was 
the inventor of the first photographic process to yield permanent 
results, it is, as you are well aware, not the case, and our Allies 
have done Niépce the honour mentioned above, and one that 
he alone deserves.— Yours, etc., WALTER ED. ZEHETMAYR. 


NUDE PHOTOGRAPHY. 


SiR,—In a recent issue of THE A. P. Мг. Emanuel's contention 
appears to be this :—“ Not one nude in a hundred painted by 
modern artists who have studied the figure in the schools is 
worth showing." This being so, the photographer who attempts 
the same work is doomed to produce results which “ in almost 
every case will be sheer indecency." Why? 

Before Mr. Emanuel rushes into print let him know whereof 
he writes and handle his subject with good taste and accuracy. 
His letter is offensive and inaccurate to a deplorable extent. 
If everyone viewed the subject from his standpoint then the 
photographing of the nude would be indecent with a vengeance. 
— Yours, etc., Н. A. Powys- JONES. 

East Acton. 


Sir,—-As an art student who is also an amateur photographer 
I have followed the correspondence in your columns on this 
subject with much interest. There is, of course, a good deal to 
be said on both sides of the question; but, although I endorse 
most of the remarks in the excellent letter of '' Artist ” in your 
recent issue, I think he has gone rather astray in his sweeping 
statement that “ workers who want professional models for 
use altogether can easily secure them." 


I have worked in the life classes of two well-known London 
schools, and also in the private studio of an artist friend ; and 
I have made the acquaintance of, and drawn from, many of 
the best figure models. My experience is that, while they are 
willing to sit to bona fide artists and students who desire photo- 
graphic studies of the undraped figure for use in their own work, 
many—if not the majority—do object to pose in the nude for 
ordinary amateur photographers with no regular art training, 
who would probably exhibit ''straight " prints from their 
negatives promiscuously. I think the reasons for objecting 
are obvious and well founded. But I quite agree as to the beauty 
of the camera rendering of light on human flesh, and the beauty 
of its rendering of the lines of the human form. 


It is, I believe, the fact—and worthy of note—that the famous 
pictorial camera workers (such as M. Demachy, of Paris, Mr. 
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Bertram Park, of London, and others) who have specialised in 

such subjects are also painter-artists, or have had a proper 

art training.—Yours, etc., 
Seven Kings, Essex. 


EDWARD ХУ. Mason. 


A Supplementary List, giving revised prices of all the standard 
makes of printing papers and postcards, has just been issued by 
Jonathan Fallowfield, 146, Charing Cross Road, W.C. Readers 
of THE A. P. should obtain a copy of this list for reference. 


After August 7, Mr. Perriton Maxwell, formerly editor of the 
“ Metropolitan Magazine," the “ Monthly Illustrator," '' Ameri- 
can Sunday Magazine," “ Hearst's Magazine," and the “ Cosmo- 
politan Magazine," relinquishes the editorship of '' Nash's and 
Pall Mall Magazine ” and '' Vanity Fair." Mr. Maxwell, after 
nine years' connection with the publications of Mr. W. R. Hearst, 
of New York, has now definitely severed that connection. 


The Homeland Handbooks,—The latest addition to this useful 
series of guide-books deals with Dartmouth, Totnes and the 
River Dart. It is well illustrated and contains an ordnance 
map of the district. The book is published at 6d. net (or 15. 
in cloth covers) by the Homeland Association, Ltd., 37 and 38, 
Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, W.C. А booklet on Barnstaple 
has also been added to the ' Homeland Handy Guide” series, 
issued at 3d. 


The List of Awards in the first part of the competition organised 
by the “ Daily Sketch ” has recently been published in our con- 
temporary. Prizes to the amount of {10,000 were offered, it 
will be remembered, for pictures dealing with the war taken 
either at the front or at home. Тһе first prize of /500 has been 
paid to a Liverpool lady for a battle picture taken in the trenches 
in Flanders, which shows British and German soldiers actually 
coming to grips. It was sent to this lady by a friend at the front. 


British War Films at Last. —We аге at last to have cinemato- 
graph records of the important engagements on the British front. 
Sir Henry Norman asked the Prime Minister if ‘‘ for the instruc- 
tion of the people of the Empire, and as a record for future 
generations, he would follow the example of the French Govern- 
ment and cause cinematographic films of suitable scenes at the 
front and on the lines of communication to be taken by a photo- 
grapher under official supervision." Мг. Asquith, in reply, 
stated that '' This was being done.” 


Careers for Women.—Under this title а series of practical 
articles is appearing in our contemporary '' The Ladies’ Field ” 
week by week. Іп a recent issue “ Portrait Photography ” 
was dealt with, and the article, which is written and illustrated 


“Бу Madame Lallie Charles, is full of useful and interesting tips 


that should appeal to all ladies who have ideas in the direction 
of professional photography as a means of livelihood. Preparing 
for the work, the artistic and business side, are dealt with; 
and it is pointed out that to open in a good suburb a capital of 
£500 at least is required, while starting in the West End would 
require a much bigger amount. But as a set-off to this, there is 
no limit to the profits to be made, given the necessary talent, 
faith in oneself, and plenty of courage and good health. 


Lost Negative.—Messrs. Wellington & Ward write us as fol- 
lows :—A quarter-plate negative has been sent to us by the 
Dead Letter Office, owing apparently to the fact that it was 
packed in a Wellington Speedy Portrait Plate Box. As this 
negative may belong to one of your readers and may be of value 
we should like to trace the owner through the medium of vour 
journal. The negative has evidently been sent to a trade house, 
as the negative bag bears the following :—Customer's Own Nega- 
tive. } No. 14366—4. The study represents three men on the 
upper deck of a yacht, with a portion of the mast and sail of a 
much smaller yacht forming part of the background. The figure 
on the left is holding a teapot in the left hand and a frying pan 
in the right, and is smoking a cigarette ; the figure in the centre 
is standing with hands in pockets and smoking a pipe; whilst 
the figure on the right is holding a flag in the right hand and 
smoking a cigarette. 
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HOW TO MAKE A LENS PANEL. 


FTER having purchased an extra 

lens for the camera outfit, in many 
cases it is very convenient to be able to 
set to work oneself and make the extra 
panel which the additional lens necessi- 
tates, thereby saving the expense and 
also the loss of time generally incurred 
when engaging someone else to do the 
job. Personally this has not proved at all 
a serious undertaking, experience having 
taught the following method to be the 
simplest and also the best way of making 
a good job of it. As there is little likeli- 
hood of warping, three-ply wood is about 
the best wood to make the panel out of ; 
still, if it is more convenient, any other 
wood of the right thickness can be made 
use of—even a discarded cigar box. To 
start operations, first of all remove the 


original lens panel from the camera, 
and obtain the exact measurement of 
the opening marked A on fig. т. Then 
cut a piece of wood the size of this measure- 
ment to form fig. 2. Next cut another 
piece of the same wood the exact size 
of the original panel to form fig. 3. On 
one side only of fig. 2 apply a coating of 
glue, then place it glued side downwards in 
the exact centre of fig. 3, as shown on fig. 4. 
Next make the circular opening marked B 
on fig. 5, through which the image passes 
from lens to plate. This is best accom- 
plished by first placing the flange of the 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles оп home-made apparatus or accessories of a 
novel description by readers of THE A. P. anp P. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. ы 


new lens in the exact centre and on the 
outside side of the panel, as shown on 
fig. 6, then taking a pencil and marking 
on the wood of the panel around the 
inner edges of the flange. Afterwards 
take a fretworker's bow and saw, or by 
some other means neatly cut the circle 
out. After cutting the opening B the 
panel will be ready for a coating of dead 
black on the inside, and the outside can 
be stained in the usual manner to match 
the camera. Afterwards screw the flange 
of the lens on to the panel. The most 
certain way of screwing the flange on 


in the correct position—that is so that | 


the lens when screwed in comes the 
correct way round—is to place the panel 
in position in the camera, then screw 
the flange on to the lens, and afterwards 
with a pencil in hand place the lens and 
flange in the correct position by holding 
them up against the panel; then with 
the pencil mark through the screw holes 
of the flange on to the wood of the lens 
panel. Afterwards remove both the lens 
and panel from the camera, and with a 
small bradawl pierce three small holes 
in the panel where indicated by the pencil 
marks. After boring the holes, per- 
manently fix the flange on to the panel 
with thin } in. screws. After screwing in 
the lens the job will be completed and 
the lens ready for use. H. H. 


i 


MAKING PLATE ADAPTERS. 


ISHING to be more economical at 
the present time, I decided to use 
quarter-plates instead of the usual size 
in my half-plate camera, with the possible 
advantage of better perspective, and so 
set about making half a dozen adapters. 
I had two metal adapters by me, but 
they were far from being in correct 
register; moreover, I failed to find any 
mention of the articles in the list of one 
of our largest manufacturers. The merit 
of the home-made adapters is that the 
quarter-plates will be in exact register 
with the half-plates. 

Obtain from a dealer in fretwood some 
close-grain wood—maple or mahogany 
for preference—about 3-32nds of an inch 
thick, or a trifle thinner, according to 
the depth of the rebate to hold plate in 
the dark slide. Cut the wood to size, 
i.e. 6} by 41 in., mark out the quarter- 
plate in the exact centre, which will be 
Il in. from the ends and } in. from the 
sides. Cut out the centre piece, which 
can be done with a penknife. А semi- 
circular recess, about 4 in. diameter, 
may now be made in the centre of each end 
to facilitate handling the plate. Cut two 
slots near each corner, } in. long and r in. 
apart, at 45 degrees to the sides, in such 
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a position that a line drawn between the 
inner ends of the slots will overlap the 
corners by ф in. (See diagram.) 

Next cut some pieces of tin 14 by 1 in., 
four for each adapter. А cocoa tin 
will serve for these. Bend up each end 
} in, making each corner as sharp а 


Short Side 


right angle as possible. These clips are 
now slipped into the slots, and the ends 
bent: over on the under surface and 
hammered flat on something hard, care 
being taken not to strike too hard lest 
the wood should split. 

The adapter is now complete, and ready 
to receive a coat of dead black, back and 
front. | 

It may be found that quarter-plates 
will shake a little owing to the glass being 
thinner than the wood. To remedy this, 
cardboard should be cut to size and slipped 
into the opening, behind the plate, so 
that the back of cardboard is level with 
the back surface of adapter. 

The total cost of my half-dozen was 
under one shilling and sixpence. 

Other sizes can be made, using above 
instructions as a guide. Dis 2. Wh 


a 


HOW TO SHARPEN THE RETOUCHING 
PENCIL. 


HE work of retouching or spotting 

out portions of the negative demands 
very careful attention being paid to 
the point of the pencil; in many cases 
a long tapering point is essential, and 
one, moreover, which is difficult to obtain, 
with a pen-knife, without breaking the 
lead. 

If a piece of wood about 3 in. long 
and 14 in. wide is cut, and a piece of 
emery paper the same length and width 
glued on to the wood, an excellent point 
may be obtained by rubbing the lead 


on the surface, the pencil being rotated . 


at the same time; the emery surface 
will last a very long time. E. iy 
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TO REPLACE A BROKEN FOCUSSING 
SCREEN. 


HOULD any reader be so unfortunate 

as to break the ground glass of his 

focussing screen and not be able to replace 

it, he can overcome his trouble by insert- 

ing an unexposed plate in the frame with 

the sensitive face occupying the position 
of the ground surface of the glass. 

BELOW. G 
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CERTAIN members of the  would-be- 
thought-high-art genus are rather fond of 
telling us that “апу duffer can do still 
life." Here they betray а conspicuous 
ignorance of first principles. Whether we 
are dealing with a handful of apples, a 
collection of bric-a-brac, or a romantic 
landscape subject, the same  deep-laid 
principles apply in the making of a pictorial 
result. Furthermore, it may be pointed 
out that there is no better introduction 
to pictorial study and work than that 
afforded by intelligent practice with still- 
life or other subjects over which we have complete control as 
regards arrangement and lighting. 

It may be argued that while we can rearrange our still-life 
objects to an almost unlimited degree, we have, comparatively 
speaking, but very little power of rearranging our landscape, 
architecture, and most other outdoor subjects, and that such 
power as we have is almost entirely limited to the foreground 
region. So that the one is but little aid to the other. But the 
chief point to note is that still-life study enables us actually to 
see the effect of various arrangements, to understand why one 
arrangement is preferable to others, and hence to connect 
cause and effect. Further, it cultivates the comparative 
faculties of the eye and mind, and thus educates the mind to 
seek for good arrangements, and to appreciate their compara- 
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tive merits. We all know the importance of the foreground 
in our outdoor work generally, and how a change of viewpoint a 
few feet this or that way sometimes makes a vast difference. 
The alert mind and practised eye have great advantages in 
finding and recognising the desirable viewpoint. 

But enough of generalities. Let us take the accompanying 
picture of the hat and some apples as an introductory study. 
First we note how the quiet, unobtrusive background enables 
us to give our undivided attention to the object group. We 
can easily imagine a patterny wallpaper or a curtain as back- 
ground, and how anything of such a nature would draw off some 
of our attention. We must always bear in mind, as William 
Hunt aptly says, “ nothing is apparent without a background.” 
The old portrait painters spared no pains to get the background 
just right. They taught us that the background should never 
force itself on our notice in any way. 

The next point we note is that the hat is simple in form and 
simple in tone values. While it gives the interest of variety 
to the group, yet it is rightly subordinate to the apples—all this 
in spite of its noticeable size. 

Then with regard to the apples, there is nothing here which 
is formal in grouping. One might say the poses of our several 
sitters in the group are agreeably varied. Also another good 
point is that it is really a—i.e., one—group of several things, and 
not a number of separate items presented in a separate kind of 
way. There is a proper suggestion of relationship or cohesion 
in the group. (Continued on following page.) 


APPLES. 


BY ARTHUR DAWSON. 


"rom fhe :7/сг!!у Competition. 
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So far so good. But there are one or two points which convey 
If we take a bit of string and 
lay it across the picture, extending it from the right upper to 
left lower corner, we notice that along this diagonal there are 
strung, as it were, some four or five of our apples. 
this diagonal line roughly divides our picture into two parts, 
one of which is pretty nearly all background. Some landscape 
workers rather fancy this diagonal type of composition, but 
it is not without its difficulties and drawbacks, so should be 
In this case the line of apples 
is continued along the further edge of the hat is 
a little too suggestive of a diagonal line. 
interest here is that the group of apples—say, seven or eight 
No one apple or sub- 
Thus the eye wanders about indifferently 
all over the group. If we regard each apple singly or separately, 


hints of things better avoided. 


used cautiously and sparingly. 
which 


іп number—lacks character, emphasis. 
group dominates. 


Also that 


ordination. 


others. 
Another point of 


order. 
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we perceive that it has its own chief high light, some half tone 
and some lower tones. But as the same features аге common 
to all in practically equivalent force, they are “ as like as peas. 
in a pod," as the saying goes. 
one of the fundamentals not only of grouping but of composi- 
tion in its wider sense, viz., the principle of order, 1.е., sub- 


This brings us right up against 


The qualitv or principle of unity, relationship, cohesion in a 
group or composition generally is largely due to some members 
or factors being of relatively greater pictorial importance than 
In a ship's crew we have the captain, mate, cabin boy, 
and the rest of them, each in due rank and sequence, all per- 
forming their several offices, yet being part of one vast organised. 
machine obeying one mind. болп а pictorial composition of 
lasting interest all parts respectively contribute in due place and 


FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Slides for the Front. 


The Scottish Photographic Federation has, 
through its lantern slide secretary, Mr. George 
Cleland, made a most excellent suggestion that 
should, I think, meet with a wider appeal than is 
ossible to be covered by the area of this northern 
ederation. It has been brought to the knowledge 
of the Scottish Federation that there is a desire 
for lantern slides to be used for the entertainment 
of our soldiers at the front. It appears that the 
Y.M.C.A. are well supplied with projecting lanterns, 
but slides are wanted. Mr. Cleland says he is 
confident there are many slide makers who will 
readily avail themselves of this opportunity to 
give pleasure to our soldiers, who are fighting for 
their country with intermittent rests at a base or 
rest camp. It will not require a big stock of 
imagination to conjure up the pleasure it will give 
these heroes, drawn from all parts of England, to 
view once more scenes from their homeland. 


Will You Help ? 


Amateur and professional alike can help in such 
a project as Mr. Cleland sets forth ; and in mention- 
ing that the slides will probably require to pass 
the Censor, Mr. Cleland points out that at least 
they should not be replica pictures of harbours, 
bridges, waterworks, or like subjects, which may 
prove of value to the enemy, should they by any 
chance get into his hands. The Y.M.C.A. will 
have control of their circulation and destination 
when the war is over. All slides sent to Mr. Cleland 
will be acknowledged and despatched as he gets 
sufficient to forward. His address is 15, Braid 
Crescent, Edinburgh. Although the announcement 
has only been locally made, Mr. Cleland informs 
me that the response is a goodly number of slides 
to hand. With all the federations in the north 
and south working with this object, a magnificent 
result could be obtained, and I shall be glad to 
hear from any of them who will help in this noble 
cause. 


Ilfordian Smartness. 


A really smart idea has reached me from Ilford, 
and I think I ought to castigate them severely 
for not letting me have it sooner. They tell me 
that in summer time photographers, like other 
mortals, like to spend their spare time in the open 
air, gambolling with fairy-like creatures, chasing 
the merry earwig, or fondling the slippery slug. 
Recognising this vice—or shall I only call it a 
weakness ?—the Ilford Photographic Society meets 
once a month at the homes of their fellow members— 
usually the lucky (?) ones with big houses and 
fine gardens. There they can while away an hour 
or so and keep in touch with each other—not to 
mention the host's cigar cabinet, or, incidentally, 
his special brand, bottled from the wood! As I 
said at the beginning of the paragraph, it is a really 
smart idea, and if not too late for this year, let 
every smart society earmark the proposal for another 
summer, in the meantime spying out the big houses 
and fine gardens. 


To While Away an Hour. 

I am, however, in this paragraph going to kill 
the critic of my scheme for the rejuvenation of 
the summer meetings by disclosing how the Ilfordians 
whiled away their hours (note the plural) at the 


home of Mr. R. Whittingham, a popular vice- 
president of the society. After spending some 
time in the garden, admiring its beauties, its sleek 
earwigs, and fat slugs, an adjournment was made 
to the house, where Mr. C. G. Kennedy discoursed 
on ‘‘ Long-focus Lenses." Here are some of the 
oints of the lecture that reached my post bag :— 
‘or portraiture the use of a long-focus lens is advis- 
able, giving, as it does, better drawing than a short- 
focus lens; but for landscape and architecture I 
prefer the shorter focus lens. The eye may only 
take in a very small portion of a building or bit of 
nature, and it does not necessarily follow that that 
bit is the best picture. Not by any means. We 
may wish to include in our picture a long foreground 
and also distance, and here the medium or wide- 
angle lens scores. The narrow-angle instrument 
would give the mid-distance and distance all right, 
but the immediate foreground would not be included. 
The medium-angle lens also enables us to use a 
standpoint that would be impossible with a lens 
of long focus. We are working, we will say, near 
a ditch, and wish to include a tree in our picture. 
We are using our long-focus instrument, and on 
looking at the focussing screen find that we cannot 
get all the tree in the plate unless we step back a 
bit. We forthwith step back—into the ditch. I 
have known it done. With our medium-angle lens 
we could get in all the tree from the same stand- 
point. On the bank, not in the ditch. In the 
centre of the plate would be the identical picture 
obtainable with the long-focus lens. The short- 
focus instrument will do all that the long-focus 
one will, and more. After the lecture refreshments 
were kindly provided by Mrs. Whittingham. It 
was late when the meeting broke up, everybody 
feeling merry and bright. 


Birmingham's Opportunity. 


The Birmingham Photographic Society have ever 
been to the front оп the exhibition question ; there- 
fore it is with little surprise I learn they are not 
taking a back seat this year of all years. As the 
secretary, informing me of the date—November 8 
to r3—says, difficulties were simply made to be 
overcome, and not to keep going is virtually to 
admit defeat. It has, therefore, been decided to 
hold the exhibition in Queen's College, and to give 
three-fourths of the profits to local war charities— 
e.g., the Red Cross Society, the Navy League, and 
the Lady Mayoress's depot. With а good series 
of lantern lectures, such as Birmingham excel in, 
it should make a certain success more certain still. 
It is up to the members to ensure that happy posi- 
tion cither by making pictures or selling tickets, 
or both, for has not the society thus one of the 
finest opportunities they have ever had for making 
itself known, for introducing new members, and for 
aiding good charitable causes ? 


Southampton's Summer Programme. 


Every credit is due to the Southampton Camera 
Club for the excellent effort made to keep the 
interest from flagging during this period of restiic- 
tion and lights out. Southampton is, as most of 
my readers will realise, in the zone of the greatest 
war activity in Britain, and consequently the 
restrictions on photography are very rigid. How- 
ever, in Southampton they are getting on well 
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with a summer programme which has included 
fortnightly meetings at the club room in Windsor 
lerrace and several rambles that have been suc- 
cessfully negotiated. At one of the outings to 
Boldre rough weather marred its success, so it is. 
to be gone over again, and an interesting competi- 
tion has been arranged for prints obtained on the 
two visits. Major N. Albridge very kindly offered 
a special prize for the best of prints already sent 
in, and after a careful scrutiny a pretty bit of river 
scenery near Boldre Bridge, by Mr. R. Davis, was 
adjudged the winner. 


Six Views on One Plate. 


The Southampton Club has lost the services of 
its excellent treasurer, who has recently moved to 
Salisbury. Mr. Chaplin has served the club well 
during the past two years, and the announcement 
of his departure was received with much regret 
by the members, who expressed many good wishes. 
for his continued success and good welfare. As a 
parting shot Mr. Chaplin gave his very interesting 
demonstration of the art of successfully mounting 

rints, and many useful hints were gained by his 
riends. Mr. Vivian, another of Southampton's 
brilliant members, showed how to economise in 
war time. He has a cute way of making lantern 
slides by means of the club enlarging apparatus. 
and followed his exposition by exhibiting ° Vivian's 
Patent Camera," by means of which the maker 
showed that it is possible to take six views on one 
plate. In these days of high prices this might be 
a useful way of economising when one gets used 
to the necessary dodging. It certainly has the 
merit of beating the method known as two views 
on one plate and a coal hammer, which is perhaps 
the better known one. 


Local Survey Portfolios. 

At the recent photographic meeting in the Institu- 
tion at Sleaford an exhibition of photographs 
taken by the members was held. ne showed 
examples of bromoil printing which were a credit 
to the producer and the club he represents. Another 
member had an excellent view of the west end of 
Ketton Church which called for special praise. 
Examples of quick shütter work were amplified in 
some fine pictures of diving taken at the local 
drei bath, whilst the honorary secretaries exhi- 
ited a number of landscape, architectural, and 
other views of meritorious quality. А suggestion 
was made that the Institution committee should 
provide an album or portfolio for the preservation 
of deles of interesting features of old Stamford, 
to be contributed by members of the society. One 
need hardly add that the recommendation is re- 
ceiving active support locally. I strongly commend 
the suggestion to the support of the society, and 
I wish I could prevail upon every society in the 
country to do likewise. With big societies it means, 
of course, a big organised effort, not only on the 
score of subjects, but of workers. In smaller 
societies, like the one under review, it is a very 
much simpler matter, and there is nothing whatever 
to prevent its accomplishment. It does not cost 
much, the portfolio is not a bulky affair, and the 
work can be confined to the efforts of a half-dozen 
to a dozen interested members, whilst from an 
experienced outlook, I may add, with а greater 
measure of complete success than in large areas. 
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(New Series. —533. VILLAGE CHURCH PHOTOGRAPHY. 


T has been said that 
no English land- 
scape appears quite 
perfect | unless a 
peep of the parish 
church can be 
obtained. There is 
no doubt that the 
tower or the spire 
glimpsed amongst 
the trees does in a 
very marked way 
accentuate the 
peacefulness of 
English rural life. However this may 
be when one actually looks at a 
stretch of country, the church has 
always had a great fascination for 
the painter and the photographer, 
both as an incident in the landscape, 
and as a study by itself. It is likely 
that this is the case because the 
church is so wrapped up in our 
national history. Everyone who 
thinks of the matter at all must 
realise that a study of the parish 
churches is almost equivalent to a 
study of the national life of the 


country for the past thousand years. ' 


. Fig. 1. 


Just now, when so much that one 
has always photographed unhesita- 
tingly in the past is more or less risky 
material, one will find that one is 
fairly safe in and about the 
church, and such material may be 
made the most of. 


Beyond saying that for interior 
and record work a stand camera 
with ground glass for focussing 
on is the best instrument to use, 
and that for general wark the 
hand camera or stand camera is 
equally convenient, we need make 
little observation on the apparatus. 
A rectilinear lens—and, of course, 
practically all of the modern 
anastigmats are rectilinear—should 
be used whenever straight lines 
appear in the subject, but if a 
single lens of fairly long focus is 
employed any curving of the 
straight lines will be so slight as 
to be quite undetectable. Single 
lenses are only dangerous when 
they include a wide angle, and 
when the straight lines are near 
the edges of the plate. 

We shall refer to three phases 
of work—the detail and record 
work, the photographing of the 
church as a church, and the use 
of the church as a touch of interest 
in the landscape. This ground will be 
too much to cover in our '' Notes ” 
this week, so we shall conclude next 
week, dealing then with the pictorial 
aspect. Interior work requires special 
consideration, and will be dealt with 
later. 

Fig. І is an illustration of what 
may be done in record work, the 
window being a good example of 
geometrical tracery in а small parish 
church. Such a subject may seem 
a very easy one to photograph, but 
there are several points which need 
attention if a good result is to be 
obtained. First, the lighting, in cases 
where a record of the tracery is re- 
quired, needs to be such that violent 
contrasts are avoided. Soft sunlight 
at an angle of about 20 deg. is perhaps 
the best, but if а number of records 
are required it may not always be pos- 


sible to spend the necessary time to 
get the ideal lighting. In such cases 
the thing to remember is that the 
essential points should be well 


Fig. 2. 


shown, and that exposure must on 
no account be too short. With near 
objects with any strength of shadow 
there is often a risk of under-exposure. 
Objects within ten feet should have 
double the exposure indicated by the 
Watkins Bee Meter, and if only five 
or six feet from the camera then four 
times the indicated exposure. Of 
course, if such objects are light in 
colour and without marked shadows, 
these increases need not be given. With 
doorways and windows а record is 
usually better if taken looking at right 
angles to the wall surface. By so 
working one gets the proper curves 
of the head of the window or door- 
way, and the full effect of the tracery 
is obtained. 

Too short a focal length 15 often 
difficult to manage when dealing with 
windows, the sills of which may be 
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Fig. 3. 


as high as the head of the operator. 
If the point of view is quite near, as 
it would be with a lens of short focus, 
the front needs to be raised very 
considerably. By using a longer focus 
(the back component of the lens, for 
example) this difficulty is largely 
avoided. This is an instance where 
the use of a single lens is quite safe, 
and fig. 1 was taken with such a single 
component. 

Naturally every attempt will be 
made to keep the camera level, and 
the back of the camera will be kept 
vertical, even if the baseboard has to 
be tilted. But in some cases this is 
not possible, and even a distortion, 
like that we illustrated in our recent 
" Notes" on ''When to Stop Down 
(I1I.) " may be corrected if the prints 
are made in the enlarging lantern 
instead of by contact in the printing 
frame. 

Now let us consider outside general 
views of the church. We may wish 
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to have general views to show 
certain definite features of the 
building, or we may want merely 
representative pictures of the 
“ parish. magazine ” type, or we 
may wish for a general view to 
show the po- 
sition occu- 
pied by some 
of the detail 
features we 
have record- 
ed. For in- 
stance, the 
general views 
we are re- 
producing 
show the po- 
sition of the 
west window 
recorded in 
fig. 1, but they 
not only show 
the position 
of that win- 
dow, but also 
that many of 
the other win- 
dows in the church are identical in 
design. In some cases we may require 
what is quite an ugly view because it 
shows architectural points, while in 
others the architectural subserves the 
picturesque. Fig. 2, for example, is 
not a picture, but it gives detail facts 
which are quite interesting, showing 
the wooden spire, the original and the 
added buttresses, the nineteenth-cen- 
tury stove-pipe coming through the 
roof, and so on. By getting a little 
further away—fig. 3—and including 
some of the tree on the right, we 
avoid to some extent the bald appear- 
ance of fig. 2, but we do not make a 
picture of the subject. 

In fig. 4 we have the other side of 
the building, but this view from the 
pictorial point of view is unsatisfac- 
tory, because of the flat stretch of 
foreground and the straight line of 
the fence, while from the architec- 
tural aspect it is unsatisfactory, 
no complete window being shown. 
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From a distance we get fig. 5, and 
this at least has the merit that, as it 
shows the school as well, it might do 
for the back of the parish magazine. 
modern annexe—the 
interesting 


But as the 


schoolroom—is seldom 


Fig. 5. 


architecturally or pictorially, we may 
well leave it out, and by the use of 
our single component this is easily 
possible from the same point of view. 
Fig. 6 shows this print, and it may 
be noted that purely as a photograph 
of the church it 15 not unpleasing ; 
we get almost exactly the same view 
of the church as that in fig. 3, but 
with a more pleasing setting. 

The remaining photographs show 
the building from the other side—the 
most picturesque side in our opinion— 
and next week we shall reproduce 
these, dealing entirely with the pic- 
torial aspects. 

With the exception of fig. 1, which 
was exposed for several seconds 
at a small lens aperture, all the 
illustrations could have been taken 
with a hand camera held in the hand. 


In no case was a time exposure 
needed. The lighting was bright, 
without direct sunshine, except for 


fig. 1, where there was soft sunshine. 


Fig. 6. 
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A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 
Interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 
must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in our 
ages the same week. ADVICE, CRITICISM and INFOR- 
MATION will be freely given, and correspondents will 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full 
name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 
cation). All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 
to the Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 


PuorocRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked “ Query " or " Criticism " on the outside. 


Mounting. 
For those prints that measure more perpen- 
dicularly than horizontally, the rule is, I believe, 
that the top and sides of the mount should be 
equal, and less than the space at the bottom, etc. 
A. L. (Kensington). 
You are not wise in regarding these 
znatters as governed by rules, as cach case 
should be treated on its merits, keeping 
in mind a few broad general principles. 
There is no rule to which there may not 
be found exceptions. The principles may 
be briefly summarised as follows: (1) The 
function and office of the mount (and also 
frame) is to help but never to compete 
with or be more in evidence than the 
print. (2) The shape, proportions, size, 
etc., of the mount are subordinated to 
or}governed by the design or aim of the 
picture. For instance, if you want to 
emphasise the idea of verticality, height, 
loftiness (as in some architectural in- 
teriors), you would let the vertical lines 
of the mount support the vertical lines 
of the print. On the other hand, where 
one wants to support the idea of size, 
extension, etc., in a horizontal direction, 
as]in many sea subjects, the mount would 
be designed in shape, size, etc., to that 
end. For further considerations of these 
matters with diagrams, etc., we may 
refer you to “ Mounts and Frames," 
No. 16 of THE А. P. Library, chapter ii., 


which deals with this matter more fully : 


than we can in this page. P.S.—There 
seems to be one rule to which exceptions 
are exceedingly rare, viz., that the print 
should be placed on the mount so that 
there is more mount space below than 
above it. 


Various. 
(1) Is it possible to enlarge direct on to platino- 
type paper? (2) Which is the best colour plate 
to work? (3) Is it possible to produce colour 
photographs from a colour process? (4) Is it 
possible to photograph sunsets on colour 
plates? (5) Does carbon paper give as much 
detail as P.O.P.? (6) I enclose two carbon 
prints; what is wrong with them? (27) Has 
platinum any advantage as regards rendering 
of atmosphere? (8) What paper is best for 
ictorial work? (9! Why cannot the picture 
in the carbon paper be retained on the original 
paper? (то) Where can gum-bichromate paper 
e purchased? (11) Would gaslight prints 
stained with black and white stains һе as satis- 
factory as carbon prints of the same colour ? 
(12) Do the stains affect tbe E of the 
prints ? N. K. P. (Harpenden). 


To such a formidable list of queries 


we can only give very brief replies. (I) 
Yes, by sufficiently strong light. (2) We 


do not presume to say anything about 
'" best." The Paget process is generally 
regarded as the easiest. (3) We cannot 
understand this query. (4) Yes. (5) De- 
tail is a matter of (i. the negative, (ii.) 
smoothness of the paper, (iii. good con- 
tact between paper and negative. (6) 
Prints are rather flat. The negative may 
not be contrasty enough, or the carbon 
tissue stale. (7) This is first a question 
of the negative, and next of the surface 
of the printing paper. (8) Doctors differ ; 
who shall decide ? (9) This is fully ex- 
plained in any text-book on the process. 
(ro) Those who work this process prepare 
their own paper. (ir) The results are 
different. One is a paper stain, the 
other a matter of colour pigments. (12) 
These stains are not likely to affect 
permanence. 


Enlarger. 
I am making an enlarger on the reflector prin- 
ciple. Should I get more reflected light from 
bright tin or cardboard ? 
G. J. J. (Eastbourne). 
The bright tin reflects more and scatters 
less light than white card, but the card 
scattering more light gives a more evenly 
distributed illumination, which probably 


` you will find better for your purpose, 


although it may mean a little longer time 
of exposure. 


Film Negatives. 
I enclose film negative, which is rather thin but 
gives a splendid print. Is there any special 
developer for giving thin negatives ? 

V. F. (Newbridge). 
rm Any developer will give a thin negative 
if it is not used for too long a time. As 
you fancy a thin negative, all you have 
to do is to curtail the normal time of the 
developer to, say, two-thirds or three- 
fourths normal. The firm you name are 
publishers; you probably mean Messrs. 
Houghtons, Ltd., 88, High Holborn. 
Apply to them direct for reliable informa- 
tion on the matter. 


Postcards, etc. 
I should be glad if you could tell me how to 
make writing appear on postcards. 


: J. С. (St. Helens). 
On the film side of the negative put 
the lettering required to print light on 
the postcards. Use а finely pointed small 
brush, and any opaque pigment, such as 
lamp black, vermillion, yellow ochre. 
The letters must be reversed right to 
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left. Make your first copy on thin tissue 
paper, and look through the back of the ` 
paper, when you will see your lettering 
reversed. For reliable information as to 
F values of stops of Brownie, apply direct 
to Messrs. Kodak, Kingsway, London. 


Focussing. 
I find great difficulty in focussing (ог enlarging, 
so as to tell when the picture is the sharpest. 
J. M. D. (Shepherd's Bush). 
Of course, you quite understand that 
an enlargement cannot be quite as sharp 
as the smaller negative ? Possibly your 
trouble may be due to your not being 
able to sec your easel picture quite sharply 
at the distance from which you usually 
view it. Perhaps a pair of spectacles 
might help ? To get the sharpest possible 
effect, rack the lens or easel to and fro, 
first on one side and then on the other of 
the best point, getting the swings of the 
pendulum, as it were, less and less until 
working down to a position when move- 
ment either way makes the picture less 
sharp. 


Enlarging. 


I have made an enlarger, with 3% inch focus 
lens, which is scratched. How can I remove 
scratches? I cannot get even illumination, as 
I have no condenser. What would the price of 
quarter-plate condenser be? Is it advisable 
to varnish bromide enlargements ? 


J. N. (Wexford). 

Do not attempt to remove the scratches 
on the lens. Lens grinding and polishing 
are delicate processes, requiring special 
tools and considerable skill. Unless the 
scratches are really serious you may well 
ignore them as regards the practical use 
of the lens. If they are many and deep, 
your best plan is to send it to an optical 
firm of repute, or offer as part pay- 
ment by way of exchange for a better 
instrument. To get even illumination 
you require a condenser, or may use the 
reflector system, or might try the diffusing 
method, i.e., of placing a sheet of fine 
ground glass about an inch or so away 
from the negative. But we advise a 
condenser. А 5 or 5] in. diameter con- 
denser new will cost you about 12s. to I5S., 
or second-hand, 5s. to 7s. 6d. As to 
varnishing prints, “ doctors differ." It 
protects the print to some extent, but it 
imparts an undesirable gloss to the 
surface. 
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The Goblin Glass. 


A society secretary was bemoaning his hard fate to me the 
other day. That is what society secretaries are always doing. 
I believe that that is what society secretaries are for. Among 
other things, he pleaded that his best efforts were unappre- 
ciated. For instance, one particular idea on which he prided 
himself was to have a little mirror fixed to the reading desk 
at such an angle that a lecturer could see what picture was on 
the screen behind him without turning his head. Yet this 
secretary found that every lecturer without exception disre- 
garded the mirror, and turned round to see the picture. I 
looked in the mirror myself, and wondered no longer at this 
curious vagary of lecturers. It was one of those horribly 
convex contrivances which revealed my broad and dome-like 
forehead as beating a precipitate retreat from the eyebrows 
upwards; my nose, which is of modest proportions, was shown 
to be projecting right through the middle of the mirror and 
out on the other side, and my chin, like my forehead, was re- 
treating into infinity. Were I a lecturer faced with such а 
goblin-like image of myself, I would address my remarks to the 
screen all the time, and pretty strong remarks too. 


The Lion's Den. 

Zoo photography seems to be very popular just now, especi- 
ally up north. One visitor to the Scottish Zoo, however, con- 
fesses to some disappointment in view of the fact that in the 
lion's den the colour of the den itself is so very nearly akin 
to that of the lion as to lose the occupant in its surroundings. 
It is very thoughtless of the lion to have adopted the same 
colour as its den, but I do not doubt that, the matter having 
been brought to the notice of its carnivorous highness, the 
thing will be set right. It is a well-known fact that in natural 
history, as distinct from Zoo history, animals take the colour 
of their environment. Those of them that prey on other animals 
adopt the dodge in order not to be seen by their victims, and 
their victims adopt it in order that they may not be seen by 
those who prey upon them. It is all a part of Nature's jolly 
game of hide and seek. But I did not know that this applied 
to Zoos, which, I imagined, were specially made in order to 
give photographers an opportunity of getting the desired con- 
trasts. 
a little closer in between the bars to find out which was den 
and which was lion. 


Photograms on Wheels. 


The idea is being mooted in some quarters of having a travel- 
ling exhibition of the best pictorial work of the year. А sort 
of ambulatory Salon would go the rounds of the provincial 
towns. But why the towns, surfeited as they are already 
with pictorialism ? Why not also the country places? To 
reach these for the first time in the name of pictorial photo- 
graphy should not be impossible to the caravan method. Indeed, 
there is something to be said for adopting the principle of the 
old-fashioned peep show at the country fair. The arrange- 
ment, which should have plenty of gilt work and paint so as 
to give the rustics a gaudy day, might be set going for one 
night only on the village green, and a hurdy-gurdy might grind 
out an exhortation to walk up and see the show. It would be 
an additional advantage if the touring exhibition could join 
forces with some roundabout or swing-boat enterprise. Before 
seeing the pictures one trip should be taken on the round- 
about in order to produce that unsettlement of the internal 
economy which is necessary if great pictures are to be properly 
appreciated. 


Melody Plots. 

I have often marvelled at those things called plate curves 
which affect to give you the H. and D. value of a given plate 
by drawing something resembling a camel's hump, which is 
said to be a plot, and, indeed, 1t 1s not difficult to believe that 
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By the 
Magpre 


there has been a fair amount of plotting about 
certain plates we have come across. Something 
very similar in appearance, but more wonder- 


Still, the photographer had only to move his camera. 


ful in production, I have discovered recently 
in an American magazine. 
by a combination of gramophone, microscope, and recording 
pencil, the melody plots of the human voice when it utters 
certain syllables. 
particular curves which are produced when “ Oh ’’ is said admir- 
ingly, when “ Oh, not really ? ” is said questioningly, when '* Oh, 
my Í” is said sorrowfully, and when “ Oh, dear ! ' is said despair- 
ingly. The idea emanates from Berlin, and it is said that the 
German Emperor made two of these records. 
which. 


The lines in this case represent, 


The melody plots illustrated include the 


One wonders 


The Point of View. 


Photographers are so used to the appearance of the image 
reversed on the ground glass that they are apt to forget the 
effect it may have on the uninitiated. Ап amateur working in 
India was courting a picture of a bevy of dusky maidens who, 
half willing, half unwilling, and wholly giggling, were difficult 
to'persuade. To interest them in his object he invited the most 
serious one among them to have a look under the focussing 
cloth. She was persuaded to do so, but after the shortest of 
peeps she was back again among her companions in a state ot 
great emotion. The photographer was puzzled to see the whole 
group busy tucking its scanty skirts round its ankles, until he 
remembered that, as represented on the ground glass, they were 
standing on their heads! 


An Affair of Dates. 


History is not always a strong point with the amateur. A 
wealthy man, who has a fine collection of paintings, was re- 
cently importuned by a certain society for permission to inspect 
them one Saturday afternoon. Permission was granted. One 
member stopped before a picture bearing the inscription “ 1723 
—Sir Joshua Reynolds—1792,” the dates, of course, being those 
of the birth and death of the artist. “ АҺ,” he said to his com- 
panion, *I know the original well. You see, it was painted in 
1723, and this copy was made in 1792." 


A Depression. 


“ It would seem as if many amateur photographers," says 


Mr. F. M. Sutcliffe, in the Yorkshire Weekly Post, '' spend their 
lives in trying to be hung." 


Why this frenzy suicidal ? 
Why this passionate despair ? 
Why this straining of the bridle ? 
Why this tearing of the hair ? 
"Tis the whirling aberration 
Caused by Art in Art's elect, 
When they find some great occasion 
Of pictorial effect. 


Life is but a shadow fleeting, 
So at least 'tis sometimes said, 

(Though it must be partly eating, 
Getting up and going to bed), 

But there are who'd slip the curtain, 
Quite contented not to be, 

For a shadow with a certain 
Haunting luminosity. 


They would fling away their being 
For the merest scratch and smear, 

Earth and all things earthy fleeing, 
Just to get an atmosphere. 

Doubtless there are methods many 
With this mania to cope, 

But the best is, give them pleni- 

Tude of rope. 
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In the splendid response which the Y.M.C.A. “ Snap- 
shots from Home " movement has elicited all over the 
country, the photographic 
societies are very much to 
the fore. To some of them 
the formation of the league 
has meant a breath of new life, and dry bones have been 
made to live. On the other hand, there are exceptions, 
and we have seen one or two disappointing letters from 
secretaries of societies. One of these, from a camera 
club in one of the most wealthy and leisured towns of 
England, simply declines, in the name of the officials 
and members who have been consulted, to undertake 
the organisation of a local branch of the league, and 
gives no reasons for this unsympathetic, or at least un- 
helpful attitude. We know that local circumstances 
make a difference, and that all cases must not be judged 
alike. But the instance just given may be contrasted 
with the action of a vicar in the north-west of England, 
who, not content with doing everything he could to 
further the scheme in his own village, has taken it upon 
himself to secure the interest of every chemist and dealer 
in the neighbouring town. We are very glad to learn 
that, among the heaps of letters which have been 
received at headquarters—letters of inquiry, and thanks, 
and congratulation, and request—there have been many 
from readers of this journal, whose interest has been 
aroused by what has appeared in our columns. 


o 0 O 

An interesting revelation of the conditions prevailing 
in the photographic trade of Germany is afforded by 
the German photographic 
paper, Photographische 
Industrie. This journal 
speaks of the extraordinary 
prejudice under which the industry is labouring, not 
only because of the loss of trade with enemy countries, 
but also because of the embargo placed upon exportation 
to neutrals. Such prohibitions in time of war are justi- 
fied, it adds, when the State desires to protect the 
country against the depletion of stocks necessary for 
home consumption, but this does not apply to photo- 
graphic apparatus and material, because the enormous 
stock of cameras, etc., made for export cannot be 
absorbed internally, and yet, again, the countries actu- 
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ally at war with Germany have no need of German 
apparatus for continuing hostilities. There is no doubt, 
it goes on, that rivals are profiting by the suppression 
of photographic exportation, and that the markets in 
North and South America, the Scandinavian countries, 
and Italy (this was written before Italy came into the 
war) are filched from Germany. Тһе United States, in 
particular, is said to be gaining a hold in South America 
and in Asia. 
ооо 

A talk with a noted publisher the other day elicited 
the fact that there is a steady increase in the number of 
illustrated books in which the 
stereoscopic method of illustra- 
tion is adopted. The problem of 
viewing is not so great as it used 
to be, for many people nowadays possess ordinary len- 
ticular stereoscopes, and for the benefit of those who 
do not, it is usual to offer facilities for the purchase of 
such a stereoscope at the additional cost of two shillings 
or half-a-crown on the price of the book. Apart from 
this, the cost of having two pictures instead of one is 
not, usually, considerable, since only one block is neces- 
sary, and the surface area of each pair of pictures is 
generally rather smaller than would be the case if only 
the single picture were reproduced. The advantage of 
being able to see book illustrations stereoscopically 
needs no insistence for those who have ever looked 
through a stereoscope, and there seems no reason why 
illustrators and publishers should not more generally 
adopt this method. Іп the case of travel books the 
stereoscopic adjunct is in the nature of a luxury, but 
in scientific works of various kinds it is in many cases 
a necessity, if the full meaning of the pictures is to be 
grasped. 


BOOKS ILLUSTRATED 
STEREOSCOPICALLY. 


o Ọ O 

Failure to grasp the fact that indifferent lighting will 
always make itself known in the photograph is of very 
common occurrence. Especially is 
this so when workers are using very 
rapid lenses which are advertised as 
enabling photographs to be taken in 
poor light. It is correct that such rapid lenses pass a 
great deal of light, and so enable a record to be produced 
in a poor light; but pictures taken with any lens and 
with either time or instantaneous exposures will be 
affected in character by the lighting. It is true also that 
much may be done to vary the contrast of the negative 
by developing to produce a vigorous negative, or by 
heavy intensification, but the difference between a grey, 
dull dav exposure so treated and one taken in a better 
light will remain quite marked. We must not be taken 
as saying that the camera should not be used on a grey 
day. There are grev-day effects which are character- 
istic and beautiful. What we wish to point out is that 
many of the results about which complaints are made 
to us when prints are sent with queries are due entirely 
to the poor lighting, and, further, that it is useless to 
expect the brilliance of sunshine when the lighting is 
weak and flat. It should also be noted that, with feeble 
lighting and slight eontrast, no exposure and develop- 
ment will give the same detail in the shadows that can 
be secured by proportionate exposure in a stronger light. 
Any worker who has made exposures when twilight is 
aoproaching will have discovered this for himself. “Ав 
the sitter is lighted, so is the picture drawn,” may be 
applied with equa! force to landscape and outdoor work 
generally. 


THE LIOHTING OF 
THE SUBJECT. 
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OW much “depth of focus” so-called, but 
better termed depth of focal field, we have 
under any given conditions (lens, stop, etc.), 
is one of the most important points for the 


hand-camera worker. То take an imaginary yet quite 
likely case. At 20 ft. distance is a rustic figure, and 
beyond this, 10 ft. further away, i.e. 30 ft. from the 
lens, is a cottage. Тһе light is not very strong. We 
want to use the largest stop possible. Where on the 
focussing scale should we set the pointer? Тһе be- 
ginner promptly replies, “ Half-way between the nearest 
and most distant object required in focus." Іп the 
above case this would be 25 ft. This, however, is not 
quite right, but with these particular distances the error 
would be small, and the above answer “пеаг enough." 
Let us, however, take another instance, viz. the near 
object то ft. and more distant one 30 ft., halfway be- 
tween them being 20 ft. 

To find the correct focus point we multiply the two 
distances, то and зо, i.e. зоо; double this, боо; and 
then divide it by то plus 30, i.e. 40. Now до in боо 
goes 15 times, i.e. the point to focus on sharply is 
15 feet away, so that with whatever stop we use, the 
10 ft. and зо ft. objects would be equally sharp or 
unsharp, as one may please to term it. There is, in 
this case, an appreciable difference between the focus 
point—15—and the half-way point 20 ft. If the 
reader will calculate the “focus point" for то and 
тоо ft., for example, he will find it is 18 ft. and a 
negligible fraction. Also for 10 and 1,000 ft. it is 
only about a foot further away. Now here is a hint 
of considerable practical purpose, viz., that the focus 
point is always closer to the nearer than the more 
distant object, and as the more distant point moves 
away, it also moves away, but very little in comparison, 
and it does not reach double the distance of the near 
point until the far point is at infinity. 

One very practical lesson is to be drawn from this, 
viz. that it is far more important to be accurate in esti- 
mating the distance of the near point than the far point. 
For example, for 


то апа 20 feet it 1s 131 feet 
10 and 20. 34-3». ЖУ. сз» 
10 and SO x 9; 16% , 
10 апа 100 ,, ,, 1841, 
10 and 1,000 ,, ,, IQs ,, 
то and infinity ie. 20^ 4 


(nearly) 


Suppose we have estimated the near object pretty 
correctly as 10 ft., and we аге in doubt about the 
further point being 30, 40, or 50 ft.; the difference this 
makes on the position of the focus point is only about 
I ft., and this, on the focussing scale, sav with a 
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DEPTH OF FOCUS. 


SOME NOTES FOR HAND-CAMERA WORKERS. 


6 in. focus lens, would be a trifle less than 1-200th in. — 
a quantity we need not consider at all. 

But it all brings home to one the importance of care 
in eye estimation of the nearest object or plane required 
in reasonably sharp focus, and also the importance of 
the focussing scale of the camera being accurately placed 
on the camera. 


A New Table for Depth of Subject Focussing. 

Below is a table which probably has not been pre- 
viously published. This shows at a glance the focus 
point, or point to focus on sharply—or to set the pointer 
on the scale if we can judge the distance of the near 
point and the far point in terms of the near point. Ап 
example or two will illustrate its use. Suppose the 
nearest object is 15 ft., and the far point double this 
distance. Then the focus point is 1$ times the dis- 
tance of the near point, i.e. 1$ times 15 ft. or 20 ft. 
Or suppose the near point is 12 ft. and the far point 
three times this distance, then the focus point is 14 the 
distance of the near point, or 14 times 12, i.e. 18 ft. 


Relation of Near Focus Point in Terms 


to Far Point. of Near Point. 
ТОДО д ды ЫЫ PUn I$ 
ПО ue 14 
Оен Ае rA С 12 
E. ЧОБ шиси еу а лылы 1$ 
I- 50.0525 cios н. Іт 


The Largest Stop Possible. 

Hand-camera workers are often so situated that -an 
exposure as long as one deems desirable is not possible. 
The light may be feeble in strength or of a somewhat 
non-actinic colour, e.g. towards sunset, or in hazy, 
vellow, foggy weather; the object may be in rapid 
motion. One cannot do what one would desire. So 
the next thing is to do the best possible under the condi- 
tions. Тһе first step in the right direction is to employ 
the largest stop possible, which will give us the desired 
depth of subject in as sharp focus as circumstances per- 
mit; and along with this goes the setting of the focus- 
sing scale pointer to the true "focus point," so that 
the nearest and farthest points may be equally defined. 
This obviously means using the stop—whatever it may 
be—to the best advantage. But the pressing question 
at the moment is, what is the largest stop which—with a 
lens of, sav, 5 inches focal length, Бу way of example— 
wil give us a practically sharp negative of an 
object at 6 ft. and another at то ft. distance? А method 
has been worked out of calculating this matter which 
is really quite simple, though, perhaps, a little tedious. 
All that is needed is simple multiplving and dividing 
and a little patience. It 1s, of course, quite out of the 


question to go through this when the camera is being 
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used. What the reader is advised to do is to devote 
a spare hour in working out a table which applies to his 
own lens and its stops. 

It will simplify matters if we call the distance of the 
nearest object A, and the farthest object B; these are 
to be expressed in feet. The focal length of the lens 
we call F, and express it in inches. Thus, in the above 
example, A=6, B- 10, F= 

We can now give the general rule in three steps: 
(1) Subtract А from B, and divide this by А multiplied 
by B. (2) Multiply F by itself and then by the result 
of r. (3) Multiplv the result of 2 by 55 or 4}. 

Thus in the above case bv step 1 we get 1o minus 6, 
i.e. 4, divided by бо, ог ;$,— т. By 2 we have 5 times 5 
or 25. This multiplied by а; is 25-2. By 3 we 
multiply 5 by 25, i.e. 425 which gives us 7 very 
nearly. 

But we are not very likely to find this among our 
stop numbers, so, to be on the safe side, we should use 
the next smaller aperture, i.e. the next larger number, 
i.e. F/8. It may be convenient for the worker to have 
the general expression before him. It is 


25x Ех (B - A). 
6x Bx A. 


Thus for the numerator we multiply the difference 
between А and B by the square of F, and then by 25. 
For the denominator we multiply A bv B, and this by 6. 
This is really the simpler way of doing the arithmetic, 
for often we can cancel out and save multiplving. 


The Infinity Sign. 
Non-mathematical photographers at times are some- 


what troubled by the word infinity, and also Бу its 
symbol. Mathematicians have adopted the svmbol Qc 
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to signifv that one quantity "varies" or depends on 
another, c.g. the circumference of a circle “varies " 
with its radius or diameter. Also they have adopted a 
very similar symbol, which looks very much like the 
figure 8 turned on to its side, thus O9, as the infinity 
sign. This is, perhaps, a little unfortunate, as now 
and then one finds it has led to confusion and mistakes. 
Those scale engravers who mark infinity with the abbre- 
viation “inf.” are to be congratulated and thanked for 
anticipating and preventing mistakes in this direction. 

Mathematicians—or, so far as photographers are con- 
cerned, we may sav opticians—largelv use the term 
infinity in a relative rather than an absolute or meta- 
physical sense. When one quantity, sav the focal 
length of a hand-camera lens, is small compared with 
the distance of an object photographed, the latter mav 
conveniently be termed “at infinity.” For instance, the 
focal length of the camera lens mav be six inches (half 
a foot), while the object dealt with is distant perhaps 
a thousand times this quantity, i.e. 500 ft. preciselv. 
Now we know from practical experience that if the 
object were shifted one lens-focal-length nearer or 
further ахау, we should not be able to take account 
of this on our focussing scale—a difference of 1-1,000th 
of six inches, or, say, 1-166th in. Even if this readjust- 
ment could be made, the normal, unaided eve would not 
be able to see any difference in the picture. Now 
although 500 feet is relatively small compared with the 
most distant part of many an open landscape or pano- 
rama picture of the photographer, vet it is large com- 
pared with such a length as six inches. Hence, in prac- 
tice, infinitv is a very variable quantity, depending on 
various factors; e.g., the focal length of the lens, the 
size of stop, degree of unsharpness permissible, and 
SO on. 
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FLORAL GARDEN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


T the present time, when members of our craft are very 

Strictly prohibited from using the camera in many places, 
one may find something useful and profitable to do by making 
records of a floral character, either in colour or monochrome. 


Fig 1. 


For ordinary work, apart from the necessity of using screens 
and colour-corrected plates, it will sometimes be found neces- 
sary, when making records of floral clocks, mottoes, and other 
designs іп which lettering forms a part, to raise the camera 
higher than usual, in order that the letters and design can be 
scen more distinctly. See prints; No. 1 being taken with the 
camera at ordinary height, No. 2 from а more elevated 
position. 

Working at short range also requires careful attention to 
focus, so as to get the various planes in focus ; a judicious use 
of the swing back simplifies this matter. 

When the conformity of the surroundings do not enable you 
to get this higher view point, I have adopted the following 
method. I purchase six window laths, one inch broad, } in. 
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thick, and six feet long, costing one penny each. After pointing 
one end of each, I then lash two of these laths (for greater 
stability) one on each side of the bottom sliding leg of the camera 
stand, with strong string, also tying the two pointed ends 
together. This will give somewhere about five feet extra 
height, if used in conjunction with a tilting tripod head. 

It now remains for the operator to stand on something elevated 
in order to compose and focus your object. If there are по 
garden seats handy, it will generally be found that an ordinary 
domestic step-ladder can be borrowed, by the promise and ful- 
filment of a print if it turns out successful. Choose, if possible, 
a day when the wind is still, as the increased height of the camera 
makes it more susceptible to vibration. 

All this entails a little extra trouble certainly, but if a thing 
is worth doing, it is worth doing wcll. 
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A Topical Article showing how Extra 
Money may be made. 


variety, not the molars) is lower than ever before 

within living memory, by reason of the fact that the 
dealers who carry stocks of them are unloading at cost price 
or even less in order to obtain some ready money with which 
to live. With this object in view, they are ever ready 
to forward a photograph to any possible purchaser of some 
piece in their possession; but, as so few photographers 
get a good rendering of ivory, the results are not always 
satisfactory. 

As a collector and also a photographer, I am venturing 
to give these few hints to those desirous of adopting an 
easy and pleasant method of earning extra money ; although 
as ivory collecting is such a catching disease, I fear that 
most of those who take it up will spend such earned moneys 
in purchasing pieces from the very man who paid them 
the cash. 

The best ivories are from elephant tusk, and in photo- 
graphing these it is as well to get a little of the grain showing 
in the photograph. A slight appearance will sell an ivory 
much quicker than one without. The grain is ever present 
in genuine elephant tusk, but is generally only plainly 
seen on the base. Added to this, the modern photographer 
generally tackles such subjects with an ortho. plate and 
screen, which are all right for other subjects but incorrect 
for ivory. To show the grain to the best advantage, an 
ordinary slow non-ortho. plate should be used, because 
the grain in the 
Carving proper is 
always of a very 
slight yellow tint, 
and the non-ortho. 
plate, being insen- 
sitive to yellow, 
such markings are 
more apparent 
with them than 
with any other 
kind. 

If the back of 
the piece is very 
graceful or well 
marked, it is 
sometimes more 
effective to photo- 
graph it in front 
of a mirror than 
to take two sep- 
arate photographs 
of back and front. 
Frequently, of 
course, it is im- 
perative to make 
two exposures ; 
but whenever it 
can be managed, 
the mirror is the 
best dodge, as it 
shows the possible 
purchaser how 


A T the present moment the price of ivories (the carved 


A Dainty Japanese Ivory. 
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the carving would look when" placed in his cabinet. 

The best ivories are in one piece; that is to say that, 
barring such adjuncts as umbrellas, fishing rods, and similar 
articles often seen in Eastern pieces, the figure proper 
should be carved from one tusk and not joined in any way. 


АП true collectors of ivories insist upon this, so it will 
always be well to 


show by the photo- 
graph that there 
are no straight lines 
across the figure. 
Any careless photo- 
graph might easily 
make a perfect one- 
piece carving ap- 
pear to be a com- 
posite one, which 
would certainly 
stop a purchase by 
any experienced 
collector; and it 
is only such to 
whom the dealer 
would submit 
prints. 

European carv- 
ings are more rare 
and correspond- 
ingly more valuable 
than Eastern work. 
They should Бе 
kept under glass 
until the photo- 
grapher is ready 
to expose, and 
covered again im- 
mediately after- 
wards. Eastern 
work does not need 
such treatment, but 
the photographer 
should remember 
that all ivory is 
brittle, and should be handled with even greater care than 
his anastigmat receives. Once you have shown the dealer 
that you know how to handle his ivories, he will have no 
fear in letting you have the run of his store. 

The signature of the artist will, in Eastern work, be found 
inlaid in the base over the nerve centre of the tusk. <A good 
piece will need this photographing in order that the possible 
buyer may know by whom the piece has been carved. 1n 
European work, the signature will usually be found in 
the front of the base, which is sometimes carved out of 
onyx or other stone. Such signature is frequently invisible 
excepting at a certain angle of light, and is most difficult 
to photograph. 

Lastly, take great care to avoid over-development. Keep 
the negative thin and make it your aim to invariably show 
the piece to be what it really is—real ivory. Without 
great care it will look like marble. 


The Bather. 


An exquisite European Ivory. 
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PRINTS ON HOME- 
p SILVER "PAPER 
A HE injunction is generally 
given by those who advo- 
cate plain silver paper for prints, 
to keep the image upon the 
surface, it being claimed that 
if any sinking of the image be 
allowed, the result is dulness 
and flatness. Now, this pro- 
nouncement is subject to some 
consideration as to its truth 
regarding the dulness and flat- 
ness. Plain silver printing is 
an old process, and at its in- 
ception more than half a cen- 
tury back the standards of art 
were somewhat different from 
those prevailing to-day; at 
any rate, as far as photographic 
art is concerned. Undoubtedly, 
if an ordinary piece of paper 
be salted by long immersion, 
as is the general custom in 
practice, and then be given a 
short floating upon the silver, 
we do have the ''sunk-in ” 
effect so deprecated. 

But it is incorrect to say 
that this appearance is due to 
the image not being superficial. 
Is it not rather caused by the excess of salt present and insuf- 

ficiency of the silver ? 

It is a well-known fact that while silver chloride alone readily 
darkens to a certain tone, it does not reach the full richness of 
tone possible unless there is a certain amount of free silver 
nitrate present. -If the floating of the salted paper upon the 
silver bath be continued until the silver penetrates the fibre 
of the paper in the same way the chloride of sodium, ammo- 
nium, etc. has been allowed to, we shall get a print without this 
so-styled '' sunkinedness," and which, truly said, is not a super- 
ficial image. It will be conceded, however, that the superficial 
image will present a sharper impression, for as the action of 
the light penetrates the paper, the distance between the negative 
and that stratum of the paper where the printing is going on 
is constantly increasing, and hence the image is less sharp. 
But excess in sharpness is nowadays not a sine qua non. 

The plain silver print lends itself admirably to modern photo- 
graphic art exploitation, but the failure to get it on the surface 
is still the Б е noir. But remove this misconception as to the 
necessity of superficiality, and it will be found that plain silver 
prints may even outshine vaunted platinum, and at a cost per 
dozen commensurate with the price of a single platinum print. 

The modern papers are of such a poor quality that it is next 
to impossible to subject them to the prolonged immersion 
needed to get positive results, and а slight sizing is essential 
'to prevent the paper going to pieces in the different baths to 
which it must be subjected. 

The sizing occasions some little loss of the soft effect, and 
hence should be kept in abeyance. 


SIZING FORMULA. 


Таса uoa oia wa ace RI FER SORE ERE YA 2% аг. 
Chlonde of ООП eris xk rar s 2} dr. 
MORET S255 sx dama bac tb 29 T9 xen сыз 30 OZ 
Chrome alum (ro-gr. solution) ............. I OZ 


Avoid air bubbles in the immersion, and use chemically pure 
sodium chloride, not common salt, which contains lime and 


magnesia. After drying, and just before you intend to make 
the prints, sensitise with 
CIBIC BON. aa Gites Ry $0 Pa VE IRE РАСАД 70 gr. 
Nitrate О SUVer ASRS Sea oar in noma ees I20 gr 
Water оо атс missas Es dle asad Ew Re Ра I OZ. 


Float five minutes and dry. The paper is used at once without 
fuming. Carry the printing to a considerable degree. 

After printing, wash thoroughly and tone in any good gold 
bath. Fix and wash as usual. Ordinary drawing paper, having 
a somewhat coarse grain, will be found to give the best effects. 
—From the Bulletin of Photography. 
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PRACTICAL PARS FROM ALL SOURCES. 


AN ENLARGING NOTE FOR USERS OF SMALL CAMERAS.— 
Users of the small pocket cameras of the Ensignette and Sprite 
type often find that when a number of enlarged prints or post- 
cards are required the constant loading of the printing box is 
a considerable hindrance towards quick production. This 
difficulty may be overcome by making what may be termed a 
small enlarged negative as follows :—A first-class bromide 
enlargement of the size required is placed in a printing frame 
on a sheet of glass, film up. On this is laid, film down, another 
piece of bromide paper, thus bringing the two films into contact 
with one another. The frame is then exposed for about ten 
or twelve seconds to an incandescent burner. Develop and fix 
the enlarged paper negative thus obtained in the same manner 
as a bromide print, care being taken to develop slightly further 
than is usual for a print, in order to gain sufficient contrast. 
Of course, should it be preferred, a plate of the '' process ” or 
other slow variety may be substituted for bromide paper, and 
a shorter exposure given, but as the bromide paper answers 
quite as well, for reasons of economy it seems advisable to use 
it. The advantages of such a method of reproducing a number 
of enlarged prints from а small negative by contact, instead of 
having to enlarge each one separatelv, certainly possess advan- 
tages too great to be overlooked.—R. M. F. 


* * * * ж 


REMOVING А TIGHT GLASS STOPPER.—No doubt many readers 
of THE A. P. have found soma difficulty occasionally in removing 
a glass stopper. It has been suggested that the bottles be placed 
in warm water for a few minutes, but here there is always а 
danger of cracking the glass if the water is too hot; also warm 
water may not always be handy when wanted. The following 
method, although not new, can therefore be recommended :— 
Take the bottle in the left hand, and hold the neck over a lighted 
match or taper; turn the bottle round three or four times, so 
as to get a uniform heat all round the neck ; this will cause the 
glass to expand slightly ; give the bottle a shake to allow the 
liquid to pass between the neck and the stopper—the latter can 
now be removed quite easily.—T. Н. 

* * * ж ж 


SULPHIDE TONING ОЕ P.O.P.—The prints should be much 
darker than for gold toning. Fix in hypo bath of strength І : 10. 
The resulting tones and permanency depend largely upon 
thorough washing after fixing. The prints after washing are 
placed in 12 oz. distilled (or boiled) water, 3 drops hydrosulphide 
of ammonium. The prints change in this solution from chestnut 
brown, and proceed to purple. They darken considerably 
when drying. If kept too long in the toning bath the high 
lights become degraded. After toning wash for half-hour in 
running water, then dry and mount as usual. 

* * * ж ж 


RETOUCHING TERMS, AND STYLES ОЕ HANDLING.—There are 
in common use among photographers certain technical terms 
used in connection with retouching negatives and prints which 
are apt to confuse, not to say confound, the beginner. Stippling 
means touching the negative with the (fine) point of the peacil, 
leaving a fine dot. Stippling, then, is merely the same as 
dotting. Hatching is applying the retouching by a number 
of more or less parallel lines, which in turn are crossed by a 
second set of lines at a slightly different angle. The inter- 
spaces so formed are then filled up by dotting or stippling. 
Scumbling is the same as rubbing—i.e. lightly rubbing the flat 
end of a not too hard pencil on the negative or print. Beginners 
are apt to suppose that retouching a negative is far more difficult 
than is really the case. Тһе chief thing is patience and reason- 
able care in delicate handling of the pencil. There is no one best 
touch. Sometimes а dot, а line, а comma, a sweeping curve, 
a short sharp line is required. Just suit the touch to the shape 
of the object, as one would if shading a pencil drawing of it. 
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Г we аге trying to make the best and most artistic like- 


ness that we can of a friend, we desire, surely, first, that 
it shall be characteristic, then that it shall be pleasing. 
Great painters have failed to combine these qualities, vet 
When 
dealing with colour it is so easy to wish to produce a picture 
which may sav, at first sight, " Look how skilfully I have 
been painted," or to sacrifice the sitter to an "effect." But 
the impression left on the mind after studying the work of 
the greatest portrait painters is that the chief aim is to 
show personality. It is easily seen іп the National Gallery, 
Wallace Collection—think of the smile of the Laughing 
Cavalier—in that Academy, or in that wonderful collection 
at Oxford of portraits by Herkomer. Again and again the 
canvas seems alive. 

When trying to analyse this vividness, one notices, besides 
values, texture, etc., that great care is usually given to the 
hands as well as the face. Nature herself has put so much 
into their fashioning that it is not surprising that they 
should be worth study. Sculptors realise this to the full, and 
frequently express it exquisitely. The hands alone may be 
most striking in marble, and who cannot remember some 
tomb or kneeling figure in which the clasped hands create 
the greatest impression? It seems doubtful whether 
amateur photographers are not over-prone to consider the 
hands mere encumbrances, to be, if possible, pushed out of 
sight. 

Куе are, indeed, limited bv certain properties inherent in 
the lens. Everyone knows how, when a short-focus lens is 
focussed on the face, the hands may appear as swollen as 
Gulliver did to the Liliputians. Оп the other hand, the 
too-frequent use of a telephoto lens results in portraits of 
large heads onlv, to the neglect of the figure 
altogether. 'How, then, should the hands of 
our sitter be placed? 

There is the Method of Evasion. 

Many examples of this are shown, usually in 
round or oval frames, at every exhibition. They 
employ the simple expedient of cutting the 
hands ой! They may also be simplified by 
being placed in a shadow, or in a characteristic 
way blended with the subject. In that great 
picture this vear Бу John Lavery, of the London 
Hospital, there are many suggestions. The 
doctor has his hands in his pockets, the nurse 
is wearing rubber gloves, and the convalescent 
has his hand on a newspaper. Ап open-air 
portrait may also, quite naturally, have gloves 
on, and the darkness of the gloves may be made 
conveniently to prevent an obtrusive high light. 

In another picture in the Academy опе hand 
is hidden by being thrust into the breast of a 
coat, and there are many examples of the hands 
hidden behind the back. 


To Support the Hand із very Helpful. 
Ladies тау be put into an easy position if 
one hand is supported at the waist, or for a 
sidewavs figure, with both hands clasped at 
the back. Тһе garden study, with the hands 
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How to Deal with the 
Hands in Portraiture. | 
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A PHOTOGRAPH FOR DADDY AT THE FRONT. 
A print by one of the members of the Y.M.C.A. “ Snapshots from Home " League. 
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on a tree, is picturesque, and the end of a lace scarf or fichu 
may be put into the hand, and serve both to occupy and 
veil it. А man's hands sometimes look well on a table or 
book, or the figure can lean forward with the hands on a 
chair. 

Occasionally the head may be allowed to lean on the 
hand; but this attitude must be used with discretion, and 
does not by any means suit everybody. 

Fur is very useful in the studio, as its texture shows off a 
woman's hands, or, if in keeping with the dress, can form 
a muff to cover them. 


The Occupation of the Hands in Some Characteristic Way 
is perhaps the most desired goal. Some women can toy with 
a handkerchief, a flower, or a fan in a very charming and 
natural way. .À man may hold a stick, a rod, sword, or 
eyeglass with equal ease. To place one hand on a dog or 
other pet is a favourite device among painters, but intro- 
duces new difficulties, obviously, for the photographer. 
Nowadays, when so many portraits are of men in khaki, 
the hands are more easily dealt with owing to the acces- 
sories of the uniform being useful for holding. | 

The carrying of a tray, basket, or some tool of one's 
craft should be very telling. А picture by John Collier 
expressed the skilful hands of a chemist in dealing with а 
soap bubble in the most astonishing manner. 

The one thing which can hardly be allowed is to cut the 
hands in two. Yet there were examples even of this, at 
Burlington House, notably by Mr. Clausen and Mr. 
Sargent. Perhaps it were safer for the photographers to 
wait for their own eminence in Art before making so risky 
an experiment. 


BY MISS JEANIE BROCK. 
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Many amateur photogra- 
phers are anxious to recoup 
themselves for part of their 
expenditure by writing illus- 
trated articles for the Press. 
My experiences in this respect 
may be of some little help, 
as I have had a fair measure 
of good luck. 

At the very outset, with the pardonable 
desire to see myself in print, I jumped at an 
editor's suggestion to accept my contribution, 
if offered gratuitously. Under these condi- 
tions my first article of two or three pages 
appeared. After this I determined that I 
weuld have nothing to do with those who 
are ever ready to get something for nothing. 
If I wrote, I resolved to be paid for all 
photographs and letterpress. Hence when 
I had submitted another contribution, an intimation that it 
might be used under the head of correspondence served only to 
ruffle my feelings. 

How odd, too, it is that people whom you don't know from 
Adam should write and beg for copies of photographs which 
they have seen in the magazines, intending to use them for 
articles of their own! These good souls never seem to think !— 
no stamps enclosed —the bother of printing copies for strangers— 
the loss in value for your own pictures when frequently repro- 
duced. Suggest that at any rate they should pay half the 
usual fee, and at once the fat is in the fire, for generally they 
protest that they are of scanty means and too poor to pay a sou. 
I avoided, also, all schemes for accepting '' stuff " on the con- 
dition that the author would order a liberal number of copies 
for himself and the local booksellers. 


The First Cheque. А 

At length success began to dawn. І still preserve amongst 
my treasures an envelope stamped the Idler, edited by Jerome 
K. Jerome, which contained the welcome offer of five guineas 
for an illustrated article describing а religious community in 
connection with the Church of England. That first cheque ! 
What a joy itis! It is like a mother's first baby ! 

Then Country Life sent me £1 115. 6d. for three photographs 
descriptive of the rearing of pheasants. I tried my hand at 
interviews, though I always felt extremely shy in doing this, 
and never overcame my reluctance to produce my notebook 
and buttonhole my victim. A sketch of one of the oldest 
members of the House of Commons brought me in 45 7s. 6d., 
the largest sum I have so far succeeded in obtaining. It had 
been previously refused by the English Illustrated, on the ground 
that it was too late, and by the Pall Mall, as they had already 
fully made their arrangements in this respect. 1% became 
necessary to photograph a very costly piece of plate presented 
by the Freemasons, and I had to meet the butler at the bank 
where the treasure was stored. Unfortunately, on the first 
occasion he arrived with the wrong bunch of the family keys, 
causing the whole of a morning to be wasted. 

Another interview with one of the greatest authorities in the 
world on birds involved a special visit to London, laden with 
a heavy camera. After being refused by the Argosy, with an 
editorial note that lack of space was the only reason for returning 
it, and after being declined by the Harmsworth Magazine, it 
was elsewhere accepted with the proviso that it should be cut 
down from twelve pages to three. This had cost me a lot of 
trouble, and /2 3s. gd. was all the profit I made. This may 
suggest to intending contributors the useful warning that it 
is a pity to make articles too lengthy if briefer ones run a better 
chance of acceptance. 

Special Subjects. 

I then devoted my leisure to a study of the lives of men 
engaged in the various avocations of country life—shepherds 
and thatchers, carters and copsers—and this specialising proved 
successful. I began to know more about the inns and outs 
of their crafts than anyone else іп the neighbourhood, so I 
was qualified to write about them. Іп one year my cheques 
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AYS AND MEANS IN PRESS PHOTOGRAPHY. 


SOME EXPERIENCES OF A FREE LANCE. 


By ARTHUR DE JERSEY. 


amounted to Z14 2s., the next year to 215 5s., followed by {14 12s., 
and then by 7/19 6s. This would not pay for bread and butter, 
though more than sufficient for the chemist's photographic 
bill. More lucrative work in my own profession now fell to 
my lot, and for some years I practically abandoned all attempts 
at free-lancing. The old love, however, is still strong, and a 
cheque for £3 3s. has just arrived in payment for work which 
had been written many years ago. Thus camera and pen have 
added more than /85 to my scanty fortunes—truly nothing 
wonderful, but, even beyond the money, new interests and 
zest have cropped up. 


Editors and Editors. 


In regard to editors, it is always with fear and trembling 
that I have entered their sanctum. The first whom I sought to 
visit, and who owed me a very long-delayed cheque, sent word 
that he was too busy to receive me, though I espied him through 
the door opening into the office. When I called on the editor 
of the English Illustrated, he happened to be reading my own 
article on the discovery of a pre-historic cemetery in Cornwall, 
which the Rev. S. Baring-Gould had greatly interested himself 
in. I was told that my article needed revision, as the style 
was more suitable for a newspaper than for this magazine. 
I had chronicled too many facts, as, for instance, that the teeth 
of these skeletons were being sold in the nearest market-town 
at so much a dozen, instead of bringing out the pathos and 
glamour enshrining these skulls and bones which had lain 
undisturbed for thousands of years in the dry Cornish sand. 

During the course of several years I can say that. editors 
have never caused me to lose an article. One was retained for 
upwards of a twelvemonth, simply because I had not been careful 
to attach my name securely. 

After accepting one article, а few lines from the editor of 
the Harmsworth Magazine that he would be glad to consider 
further contributions helped me to persevere when first I began 
to think of the Press. Неге is a frank and kindly criticism from 
another quarter :—‘‘ Your picture of sheep is hazy, and would 
not be of any use to an editor who wanted a good subject. I 
bought a good sheep photograph lately for next year's calendar, 
which I should like you to see, as it shows how a flock of sheep 
should be arranged. I will send you one if I can remember." 

In regard to the reproduction of some prints by a contemporary 
an editor wrote:—'' Your photographs in the (we must 
respect the law of libel) have been cruelly murdered, and the 
editor should be arraigned at the next assizes on the Capita! 
crime. 

When sending £5 for an article the editor observed :—‘‘ Though 
the photograph is excellent, the momentary contraction of an 
eyebrow conveys the suggestion that the reverend gentleman 
is winking his left eye. In a serious article such an impression 
would be no joking matter, aud would cause us to be ridiculed 
all round." Some simple retouching solved the difficulty. 
and the full-page portrait appeared. ` 

In my tribute to editors I have only two exceptions to make. 
In one instance an illustrated article was retained for six months 
by a prominent weekly, and then sent back with a note that it 
did not seem fair to keep it longer. Almost immediately they 
published an account of the very same subject by a different 
writer. They certainly did not borrow from mine, but effec- 
tually prevented it appearing before their own. 

Once I felt myself the victim of editorial ' sweating." After 
taking endless pains to master the construction of a light railway, 
my sketch was duly published, occupying seven pages with nine 
photographs. For this I received /т 15. On returning this 
in disgust, I was favoured with an amended cheque for 42 25., 
with the explanation that a mistake had been made in counting 
the number of words in my article, but all their contributors, 
they added, invariably supplied their illustrations free of charge. 

Success, even as a free-lance, implies hard work. А friend 
who writes for the Saturday Review and the Nineteenth Century 
said to me recently :—'' It's hard work. I'm down every morn- 
ing at 5.30." We must not, however, allow the fascinations 
of our hobby to interfere with the regular work of our profession, 
forgetting that there are greater things in life than even the 
biggest enlargement, 
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THE YOUNG SNOWSHOER. BY CHARLES MACNAMARA (Ontario). 
From the Exhibition of Pictorial Work by Colonial Photographers, now open at the A. P. Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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IVY LANE, LONDON, Е.С, BY F. FROST. 
The original, a bromide print (4 x 9), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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A FAR-EASTERN DEVOTEE AT A BUDDHIST SHRINE. BY DONALD MCLEISH. 
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А DOSE FOR TEDDY. BY H. B. REDMOND. 
The original, a toned bromide print (4! x 6), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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Under this heading letters from readers on 


various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
X | expressed by correspondents 


LONG-FOCUS LENSES. 


SIR, —I thank Mr. Le Bas for his reply to my criticisms. Не 
is quite in error if he assumes that I overlooked the difference 
in the infinity points of the 5 in. and the 1o in. lenses. The 
fact that infinity is nearer with the 5 in. lens is of no importance 
in hand camera genre work, provided the lens be used at the 
apertures I mentioned, viz. F/4.5 or F/5.6. At F/4.5, if critical 
definition for enlarging is required, infinity with a 5 in. lens is 
about тоо ft., and any object nearer than that must be carefully 
focussed. Mr. Le Bas seems to assume that the shorter focus 
is used at F/11, and “ infinity ” considered to be 20 ft. That 
is not giving the lens a fair chance in comparing it with the 
longer focus. The rule I wished to point out was that, provided 
the shorter focus lens was of large aperture, it was quite suffi- 
ciently capable of differential focussing for genre work. 

With regard to the superiority of the long-focus results, I 
take it that this must be due to a difference in perspective 
effect. The more distant planes will not recede so fast. This 
is sometimes a great gain, but it is not always of importance, 
and sometimes it is a disadvantage when one wants to slightly 
emphasise a principal group. 

However, I am always willing to learn, and with the editor's 
permission I make the following offer. 

I will send examples of hand camera genre work done with 
а 5 in. lens on а half-quarter-plate to be reproduced in THE 
A. P. side by side with examples (other than natural history 
subjects, architectural detail, or mountain scenery) done with 
a fixed-focus telephoto lens of 1o in. focus or upwards, with 
the camera also held in the hand.—Yours, ctc., T. G. 

I.ancs. 


PHOTOGRAPHY OF THE NUDE. 


Sır, —I do not quite understand your correspondent's meaning 
when he infers that to write over bare initials in connection 
with this subject (“ Photography of the Nude ”) is in some way 
a sign of modesty ; but if that sentence is intended for a challenge 
he can see by this letter that we are not all ashamed to show 
our names in connection with this subject, provided, of course, 
that it is conducted as it should be. How could we be immodest, 
unless we write about ourselves ? 

I hope others will, if required, show that this is all “ above 
board " by showing their names, for it would be a shame for 
this movement to be condemned as something unwholesome. 

At the same time I would not advocate the '' club " part of 
it too much, as a prominent recognised body for such work 
might lead to the formation of other societies, not all what 
they should be, and so lead to a source of contamination both 
for the public and the movement. Would it not be better for 
it to run in with the other subjects of photographic clubs ? 
The photographic papers could give it the required start by 
discussing it among their other work, as they would, and do, 
encourage other subjects; and then prints and articles concern- 
ing it would follow as a matter of course. 

We have to face not so much the evils of the subject (it is, 
in itself, remarkably free from evil as the world gocs) as (r) the 
malicious taunts of '' respectable ” people, (2) their hostility to 
it, and (3) its effect upon those who have been taught to look 
for evil in it where naturally they would have seen its beauty. 

That there are problems connected with it we must all admit 
(they are largely brought about by modern conventions and 
modern '' respectability ”), but if, by encouraging this work, 
we can bring about better ideals, and do something towards 
making people appreciate the Creator's beautiful work instead 
of despising it, we have surely done something towards leaving 
the world better than we found it. As we must all know, there 
are numbers of vulgar pictures being circulated (and they are 
not nearly all nudes) ; it is surely better to draw attention, 
where possible, to the better pictures, and many people will 
look at a nude when they would not be diverted by another. 

I do not think we need fear crudeness unduly ; anyhow, 
why condemn the camera before it has had a fair trial ? Harsh- 
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ness and marks on the skin could surely be dealt with much as 
thev are in ordinary portraiture. No doubt experts could find 
faults in many such photographs, as with similar paintings, 
but I think most nudes and other pictures please ordinary people ; 
and, in giving pleasure, surely they fulfil their purpose. We 
require reasonable pictures to please ordinary people, not onlv 
а few experts who spend their time looking for faults, and as a 
good figure is not vulgarly pronounced, and so will not require 
much faking, I do not see that there is great difficulty. Ofcourse, 
those who require things so faked that they really represent 
nothing at all must not look to photography for their агі; 
and those who compare our ladies to pigs are surely not very 
complimentary to them ! If pigs are fit to photograph, how much 
more so are human beings? The hostility of relations to this 
work comes from the spirit we are out to combat. We must 
not abandon our ideal because others have been blinded to it, 
though we must always use reasonable discretion. 

. Why should models not be indoors? I have seen many 
pictures taken so, and the baths would be excellent. If photo- 
raphy proved suitable, models would soon be willing to “ sit ” 
for photographers. It is only a matter of breaking the ice. 

We can safely ignore those people who would at first classifv 
us with professionals. It would wear oft if it ever existed, and 


if other nudes can be sent by ‘post surely we can find а way for 
Wishing you success in this work.—Yours, etc., 
К. PERKINS. 


Ours. 
Bradford. C. 


Readers are reminded that only а fortnight now remains 
betore the Salon sending in day (Tuesday, September 7). АП 
pictures must be delivered at the Galleries of the Royal Society 
of Painters in Water Colours, 5a, Pall Mall Fast, on that dav 
either by parcel post or by hand. The pictures should be 
mounted but unframed. We can send entry forms to апу reader 
of Тне A. P. who desires to submit prints. і 

The ** Snapshots from Home °° League.— A branch of this league 
has been formed covering the districts of Chiswick, Gunnersburv, 
Turnham Green, and Bedford Park. If any readers of THE A. P. 
are willing to become voluntary workers in these localities, 
the local secretary would be happy to supply them with all 
information and would welcome their assistance. His name and 
address is Mr. Chas. F. Ayres, 34, Brandenburgh Road, Chiswick. 

Our Contemporary the Queen suggests that now the manu- 
facture of toys promises to bccome an important British 
industrv, the services of the amateur photographer might be 
called in to photograph the remarkable collections that are on 
view at various depóts, for catalogue illustrating and postcards 
showing the development of the industry. 

Two Little Handbooks bearing the titles '' Beginners’ Troubles '' 
and “Тһе Secrets of Exposure ” have been sent us by the 
American Photographic Co., Boston. They аге well produced, 
and contain good and practical information. Both are edited 
by Frank К. Fraprie, editor of our contemporary, American 
Photography. The price of cach handbook is 25 cents. 

Eastman Kodak Company of New Jersey.—In addition to the 
usual quarterly dividends of 1} per cent. (being at the rate of 
6 per cent. per annum) upon the outstanding Preferred Stock, 
and of 2} per cent. (being at the rate of то per cent. per annum) 
upon the outstanding Common Stock, payable on October 1, 
the directors of the Eastman Kodak Company of New Jersev 
have declared an extra dividend of 2} per cent. upon the Common 
Stock, all payable on October 1 to stockholders of record on 
August 31. 

A Royal Hint.—The daily papers last week contained а 
report to the effect that while walking with Princess Mary in 
the Long Walk at Windsor recently, the King came across 
a party of Press photographers, with whom he had an informal 
chat. He inquired genially of them as to the nature of their work, 
and displayed great interest in the answers they gave him. 
The Star, in commenting on this, remarks: ‘‘ We hope the fussy 
beadles who gave 'orders' to prohibit the presence of Press 
photographers outside the Chapel Royal when the daughter of 
the American Ambassador was married will take the royal hint. 
There is such a thing as being more rovalist than the King." 
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A DEVELOPING BOX. 


i spite of the many up-to-date ap- 
pliances available for developing both 
plates and films, there are, I think, 
numerous workers who still develop 
plates singly by observation, a method 


Fig. 1. 


which, in my opinion, has, for the be-. 


ginner, an advantage over the tank 
development for this reason—plates de- 
veloped by observation will teach the 
novice, according to the speed of the 
appearance of the image on the plate, 
whether he is allowing too much or too 
little exposure, and there is, without 
doubt, a certain fascination in watching 
the gradual appearance of the image. 

The danger, however, of leaving the 
plate exposed even to the so-called safe 
light should be avoided, and with this 
object in view I constructed a developing 
box, which allows the worker to develop 
by observation, and at the same time 
has, in my hands, proved perfectly safe, 
and I have never had the slightest trace 


Fig. 2. 


of fog when us ng it. The dimensions of 
the box must, of course, rest with the 
immediate requirements of the worker ; 
the box used by the writer will take half- 
plate size dish, although my camera is 
only quarter-plate. Тһе reason for the 
larger sized box is to allow of the develop- 
ment, if necessary, of two plates at the 
same time by simply placing а division 
in the centre of the dish. 

A fairly strong box can be purchased 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a 
novel description by readers of Tue A. P. AND P. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
/ и i Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


from the grocer for а copper or two, or one 
can be made, if desired, of. 4 in. wood. 
Тһе lid of the box should have a portion 
cut out, as shown in fig. 1, and the under- 
neath should have strips of 
thin wood fixed, allowing an 
eighth of an inch rebate, which 
is shown in fig. 2. 

A piece of orange glass cut 
tofit should be placed in the 
cut-out portion of the lid, and 
rest on the rebates, and may 
be secured by turnbuttons (see 
йр. 3). 

Purchase a shallow tin; а 
baking tin to fit the box can 
be bought for 6d. Coat the 
inside of the tin with Bruns- 
wick black to prevent rust. 
The box complete is shown in 
fig. 4. 

It must not be supposed, 
however, that the orange glass 
is the only method of screening 
the light, but it is used in 
conjunction with the ruby light from the 
lamp, and consequently makes the light 
more safe. 

The developing dish is placed in the 
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ORANGEA GLASS 


Fig. 3. 


tin, which fits the box, and should, of 
course, be larger than the dish. The 
plate is placed in, the developer poured 
over it, and the lid closed. Development 
may be observed through the orange 
glass, and any slopping of developer will 
go into the tin. RS ЖЬ 
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HOW TO MAKE А PRINT-TRIMMER. 


OR trimming small prints thc trimmer 
described below will be 'ound рггс- 
tical and well worth the making. 

The materials required for trimming 
prints up to 4} by 3} in. are: One piece 
of hard wood, 4% by 4} by 1 in.; one 
piece of flat iron, 5 by 1} by r- 16th in. ; one 
piece 15 in. hack-saw blade ; one screw 
to just slip into the holes at the ends of 
the blade (these holes are generally about 
3-16ths in. diameter), and one nut to 
suit screw. The iron is cut to the shape 
shown in fig. 2, and four holes are drilled 
into it to take four wood screws; they 
must be countersunk, so that the screw 
heads come flush with the plate. 

A hole is also drilled at A, fig. 2, a 


Fig. 1.—Showing trimmer without handle. 


shade larger than the diameter of the 
screw, which fits the hole in the end of 
the blade. ; 

The iron plate is then screwed to the 
right-hand side of the baseboard, care 
being taken that the edge of the plate is 
just flush with the top of the board (see 
fig. 1), which must be perfectly square. 

Now take the hack-saw blade and snap 
off a length 71 in. long. 

This must be softened, and to do this 
it is placed in the fire over night, and left 
in the ashes until the following morning. 

The teeth of the blade are then filed 
off, and a bevel is filed, as shown at 


Fig. 2. 


B fig. 1, and also a tang, T, on which à 
suitable wooden handle is driven. The 
blade must now be hardened, 
and this is done by getting it red- 
hot and plunging it in cold water. 

The blade is then bolted to 
the plate at A, fig. r, and the 
nut screwed up as tightly as pos- 
sible, and then soldered to the 
screw to prevent the blade 
working loose. 

A rule (I used a piece off a 
broken '' two-foot ”) is screwed 
at the top of the baseboard (D, 
fig. 1) atright angles to the sides, 
and the trimmer is complete. 

п. W: 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Tae L. and €. Federation Lantern Slides. 


The lantern-slide secretary of the Lancashire and 
Cheshire Paotographic Union is a wonderful fellow 
for energy, and although up to the eyes in war work 
he has found time to get the Union box of slides 
ready for circulation, with a little bit of ready help 
from the general secretary, Mr. F. Whitaker. Mr. 
H. Harrison sent out his circular a week ago asking 
for dates, and as he wishes to book every society in 
the Federation, at the same time providing an easy 
tour that will allow as little delay as possible with a 
minimum cost of carriage, it is important he should 
have two or three open dates from societies booking 
at once. As I have previously pointed out, it is a 
difficult year for successful society organisation, and 
we shall have largely to depend upon cohesion and 
unity of help in federations to get through comfort- 
ably. These federation slide nights are always 
жығыла and instructive, and possibly this year may 

come increasingly sə; at all events, one can see 
without the aid of the censor what other societies 
are doing in lantern slide work. 


A Federation Box of Colour Slides. 


I may also mention the interesting fact that this 
year’s box of slides contains several good specimens 
of colour work. It is hoped that lanternists and 
others will exercise the greatest care with these colour 
slides, because if they pass the round with success 
and safety they will be the possible forerunner of an 
even greater event that I am going to suggest for the 
following year: that a box of colour slides be gathered 
together, and shown at societies to the exclusion of 
all other processes for that night. It may not be 
generally iom that a good many autochrome 
workers do not send in colour slides because they 
know the danger of damage they run; but if a set 
be prepared and sent out as a colour set, with rigid 
instructions as to usage, the difficulty is at once 
removed, and as to the interest it would cause it will 
not require a great imagination to anticipate. 


Colour Work is Sure to Benefit. 


It may also be said that there are not enough 
colour workers in each federation to ensure a collec- 
tion, but I am more optimistic, and feel sure that, 
given the opportunity, under safe and suitable condi- 
tions, a good collection could be got in each body; 
but should there not be sufficient, then two neigh- 
bouring federations could co-ordinate for the purpose. 
Тһете are two or three known processes of colour 
slides, and a circulating box of colour work would 
obviously include that which appealed to the pro- 
ducers, consequently it would have the privilege of 
bringing to the front the best process, be that process 
the most popular one or the least known. Опе is 
always better able to judge values by seeing all pro- 
cesses under similar conditions—that is, of course, 
when the comparison is possible. Now which federa- 
tion will be the first to carry out the suggestion ? 


Enthusiasm Active and Dormant. 


There is plenty of enthusiasm in the federations 
to do anything, big or little, as evidenced in one 
small incident that came to my notice recently in 
connection with the Lancashire and Cheshire Federa- 
tion. I have mentioned that Mr. Harrison is up to 
the eyes in war work, so busy, in fact, that Mr. Whitaker 
is relieving him as much as possible. When the 
judges met at Liverpool a few weeks ago to adjudicate 
on the slides, the slide secretary came with the slides 
direct from the works where he is busy on munitions, 
after doing a thirty hours' shift without sleep. That 
is the true spirit of federation, be it for shells or photo- 
graphy. In the Northumberland and Durham 
Federation, where there is a spring of enthusiasm 
that sometimes bubbles over, it has been turned on 
to the war, and for the present photography appears 
to be hung up. The secretary tells me that a big 
number of members are away on service, and those 
who remain are too busy with war work to indulge 
in their hobby, so they have suspended the Federa- 
tion's operations until they can breathe more freely. 
The societies will, however, hold their meetings, if 
som^wnat molified, and the Federation lecturers will 
assist as far as lies in their үн As soon as victory 
is assured, the current will again be turned on to 
feleration and photography. 


Help, not Hindranec. 


Our southern brethren know some of the present 
limitations of photography, but the northern limita- 
tions are from an entirely different point of interest. 


Northumberland and Durham and the principal 
cities of Yorkshire are hammering away day and 
night. The N. an4 D. president is the leading worker 
for county Duraam recruiting, and spends an enormous 
amount of tims and energy in assisting to get men to 
serve; two of his sons are officers at the front. The 
Federation treasurer has also his family engaged in 
the service, many others are similarly employed, and 
cannot find time for photography as a pastime. The 
Federation secretary ps frankly says it is not wise 
to use cameras round about their area, unless one 
goes well inland, for notwithstanding some foolish 
people do take their pocket cameras to the seaside, 
the district round about, teeming with shipyards, gun 
and munition factories, is not the place to go picture 
hunting, much as one would like to have such in- 
teresting subjects. 


Nottingham’s Advance Note. 


The members of the Nottingham Camera Club 
who wish to show they have a real interest in the 
club should make a special effort to be present at 
the annual general mecting on September 9, which 
is to be held in the Mechanics’ Institution. Much 
important business is on hand, including a proposed 
alteration of rules and times of meeting. As the 
latter item alone affects every member, he should 
not require further pressure to be present. The 
election of officers o takes place at the same 
date, and as the annual general meeting is a time 
when the affairs of the club can conveniently be 
discussed, and suggestions made for the club's 
welfare and increase of its efficiency, it is important 
that every member should be there who can possibly 
do so. May I add that the thoroughness of the 
above points may also add to your own personal 
comfort? What greater inducement can one have, 
unless it be the personal comfort of others ? 


The L. and €. Competitions. 


The president of the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Federation has directed my attention to the compet i- 
tions of that federation, to which I briefly referred 
on August 9. The gist of my comments was that 
the smaller societies show greater interest than the 
larger societies іп the Federation ; and I asked why ? 
The worthy president does not рех to supply the 
answer. From the list supplied of societies who did 
compete I find that in Class 1 (the big societics), with 
over a hundred members, there was no entry for 

rints, and in slides only one society. In Class 2, 
or socicties between fifty and a hundred members, 
six societies competed for prints and five for slides. 
In the small societies—Class 3, with less than fifty 
memberseten societies competed for prints and eight 
for slides. The number of points, in figures, shown 
against the certificate winners is as follows :—Class 1: 
prints (no entry); slides, Manchester, 48. Class 2: 
prints, Nelson P. S., 46; slides, Burnley Mechanics, 
23. Class 3: prints, Chorley, 41; slides, Leek, 19. 


What the President says. 


This is what President T. H. Greenall says on the 
point: *'''Ariel, in his remarks on the Lancashire 
and Cheshire Photographic Union competition results 
in Tue A. P. of August 9, is in error in comparing the 
marks in one class with those in another. They are 
not comparable as a matter of fact. Leck’s total of 
nineteen points for slides is for five slides—the maxi- 
mum number allowed in the class-—whilst Manchester's 
total of forty-cight points is for ten slides, so that 
Leek is not very far behind the premier set in quality. 
Similarly in regard to prints, the smaller societies are 
only allowed six prints, the larger nine and twelve 
prints respectively, so that the totals in the different 
classes are not comparable." Very good, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I accept the correction. If the figures do not 
represent a comparable standard, why use them ? 
because I, in common with others, had formed the 
impression that the grouping of socicties into three 
classes or grades had that excellent object in vi^w of 
finding a comparable standard that did not operate 
to the detriment of the small society when in competi- 
tion with larger societies. 


The Home League Snapshots. 


The Leith Amateur Photographic Association, 
which is one of the federated socteties of Scotland, 
has taken up the suggestion of the °“ Snapshots from 
Home" League with enthusiastic interest. They 
have circularised every member to the effect that “ at 
a meeting of the council last week they decided to 
form a local branch in connection with the above 
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movement. It is hoped that а large number of 
members will join us as voluntary workers to cheer 
our Leith ‘Tommies’ and the ‘man in blue.’ А 
snapshot of home would be gratefully appreciated 
in the trenches. A booklet is enclosed which will 
explain this great movement. Members may be 
enrolled in the register of voluntary workers, between 
8 and ro рлп.. on Tuesday, August 17, 1915, in the 
above rooms.” 


Mounting at Hull. 


On Tuesday last the Hull Photographic Society 
had a demonstration of mounting from Mr. Cyril 
Rodmell, which was particularly interesting from 
more than one point of interest. It narrowly missed 
being cut out by ап alarm call of “lights out," and 
as Hull is on the East Coast the '' why and wherefore ’” 
will be readily understood without further elaboration. 
After exhibiting a number of mounted prints, loaned 
by the editor of THe AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER, which 
had won prizes for mounting in that paper, Mr. Rodmelk 
proceeded to describe the reasons for mounting a 
print, such as protection, enhancement of pictorial 
value. He showed how, by judicious trimming, that 
part of a print was often of greater pictorial merit 
than the whole, and that two or more pictures aie 
often contained in one print. Ап ardent discussion 
occurred on the use of different mountants, as seccotine, 
dry mounting, and starch pastes. The trimming also 
furnished food for talk. Мг. Rodmell used scissors, 
the president old safety razor blades held between 
two meccano strips. 


Weather and Excursions. 


The weather has been anything but ideal for photo- 
graphy on excursions and rambles in July and early 
August, and many societies have had to pass over 
their already sufficiently curtailed privileges. The 
Ilford Society was no exception, and after two or 
three bad weather days the event fixed for Richmond 
was made the most of. Meeting at the Royal Exchange 
they proceeded by way of the tube to Shepherd’s 
tram to Kew. Turning in to 
Strand-on-Green, a fine opportunity was missed for 
a figure study, a horse being watered in the river. 
The grouping was excellent, but the cameras were still 
in their cases. So another chance of an exhibition 
picture was lost. Moral: always use the ever-ready 
camera, and don’t put it in a case. The sun was 
very shy, yet many good exposures were obtained, in 
which the bridge and the river were principal items 
of interest, and possibly memories of the day will 
appear on the walls of the next exhibition. Al-fresco 
tea and the famous view from the top of Richmond 
Hill M with each other in crowning à very pleasant 
ramble. 


The Secretary’s Point of View. 


An influential secretary has drawn attention to 
an important point of principle in the management 
of societies which has been violated by a leading 
society. From information which reaches me 
from time to time I am aíraid it is somewhat too 
common in societies, and any secretary who takes 
his stand against the practice—be it common or 
rare—is worthy of commendation. Briefly, the 
points at issue are that this society had under dis- 
cussion the question of holding an exhibition, and 
decided that the risk involved in the proposal, on 
the original terms, was too grcat, and rescinded a 
former resolution to take the rooms. Subsequently 
it was ascertained that, under certain conditions, 
the rent of the rooms was reduced very consider- 
ably, and in June the council accepted the terms, 
and the rooms were again taken. In July the 
whole question was again thrown into the melting 
pot for the second time, which naturally led to a 
serious difference of opinion between the council 
and the secretary on an important point of principle. 
The point of the principle lies in the fact that, if 
decisions come to at council meetings are overset 
at succeeding meetings by members absent when 
the first decision was made, such proceedings reduce 
the meetings of the council to a farce, and make 
the secretary appear anything but a sensible fellow. 
His work becomes so much wasted labour. Once 
passed by a majority a resolution should be adhered 
to, and no one has any right to step in and over- 
throw it, if he was absent after being duly sum- 
moned. The secretary says he registers his protest 
against such methods, which can only breed friction, 
and, if adhered to, point to the decay of the socicty— 
a view with which I agree. 
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GOOD negative 
compared to an arch resting on 
two pillars, called exposure and develop- 
ment—each useless without the other, 
for a perfect exposure is of no use till the 


has often been 


plate gis developed, and опе cannot 
develop without previous exposure. 

Now with regard to the estimation of 
exposure, one of the most difficult class 
of subjects is that which is often lumped 
together under the name of '' trees ” or 
“ woodland "—which, by the way, re- 
minds one of the old nursery problem, 
How many trees does it take to make a 
wood ? 

The difficulty arises here, just as it 
also does in the case of architectural 
interiors, in judging how much light is 
cut off in the one case by the leaves, 
and in the other by the roof, walls, etc. 
The eye is a by no means reliable judge 
of the quantity of light, because in strong 
light the iris of the eye, which corre- 
sponds to the stop of a lens, automatically 
closes, and correspondingly opens in a 
dim light, so that scenes which are very 
differently lighted are apt to be cye- 
estimated as being “ pretty much about 
equal.” Тһе exposure-meter advocates 


here claim that their method removes all 
But it is easy to 


difficulty at once. 


A.—To THE FARM. By J. D. Robinson. 
From the Beginners’ Competition. 


with the same class of subject. 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS 
Weekly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful to other readers dealing 
Prints from either the Beginners’ Competition or the Advaneed Workers’ 


Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, will be dealt with here. 


claim too much. Something can be said 
both for the meter and the table method 
of estimating exposure, neither having a 
monopoly of advantages, while equally 
neither 15 free from objections or difh- 
culties. In both cases hints may be 
gleaned from consideration of such cases 
of tree subjects as are set forth in the 
three accompanying examples. 

Now we think there is one guiding prin- 
ciple which, with but few, if any, excep- 
tions, applies to all outdoor subjects, 
уі2., the minimum desirable exposure is 
measured by the nearest dark object of 
essential importance in the picture. 
Very often, but by no means invariably, 
this is in the foreground. But we may 
have a picture entirely without fore- 
ground, or wc may have a foreground 
much lighter than the mid-distance. 
This is the case in example A, where 
the middle-distance hillside, shaded by 
trees, is considerably darker than any 
part of the open foreground. 

If we compare examples A and B, we 
note at once that while both have what 
may be called a streamlet or brook fore- 
ground, this part of the two pictures 
shows a considerable difference in the 
matter of lighting. Thus the ‘same 
verbal description may be applied to 
things which, photographically regarded, 
are considerably different. 

The third example draws our attention 
to a difficulty which often—very pardon- 
ably— puzzles beginners. 

Here we have near tree trunks which 
are of considerable importance in the 
picture. They are dark objects, and con- 
siderably shaded by the overhead leafage. 
Nearer still is a more or less open and 
unshaded foreground of bracken. Beyond 
the dark trees. is an open sunlit space. 
(Somewhat similar, if not quite so obvious, 
is the general arrangement in B.) The 
puzzle is to know if one should hold the 
meter under the tree 
near the dark tree trunks 
or in the open bracken 
foreground. Something 
may be said for both. 
If we are relying on 
tables, the same trouble 
arises as to which part 
of the foreground is to 
be considered. But we 
must go back to first 
principles, and consider 
what part is the nearest 


dark of essential im- 
portance. One worker 
will regard the dark 


tree trunks as the lead- 
ing motif; another may 
regard the bracken as 
the chief theme. Both 
are right in their re- 
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C.—IN THE NEW FOREST. 
From the Beginners! Competition. 


spective ways, but the two resulting 


negatives and prints will naturally be 
The reader will thus see that in 


different. 


B.—PERSLEY DEN. By E. H. Lyon. 
From the Beginners’ Competition. 


using tables one must use a little common 
sense as well. Such terms as under 
trees, glades, woodland, and so forth 
are only intended as general expressions. 


By H. Cull. 
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week we 
pointed out what 
a deal of material 
the parish church 
might yield the 
photographer, and 
dealt briefly with 
the record aspects. 
This week we 
must consider the pictorial side of the 
matter, and we would begin by sug- 
gesting that there is often a danger of 
failure through attempting to make a 
picture, and at the same time include 
some object of record interest. If 
we wish to get a pictorial effect, we 
must consider the church as a whole, 
and not as a collection of items of 
archao'ogical interest. We must 
choose our point of view so that our 
picture will have balance and good 
composition generally, and not so as 
to include some window or sundial 
or buttress. 

If often happens that the church of 
itself—that is, quite apart from the 
landscape—composes better from one 
side than from the others. If the 
reader will refer to last week's iilus- 
trations, it will be seen that the west 


Now fig. 1 is for many reasons quite 
unpictorial. The bit of overhanging 
foliage is unsatisfactory. It might 
have been avoided by making a 
nearer approach and using a lens of 


rather wider angle. But this would 

not be altogether satisfactory, because 

to do so would possibly dwarf the 

spire end, and, in any case, would give 
undue prominence 


say of both figs, r and 2 that the 

pictorial element is absent, and that 

we must get further away, which 

means, as a rule, outside the church- 
yard altogether. 

In fig. 3 we havea very 

а similar view of the build- 

ing, in which we begin to 

get some better idea of the 

setting. as well as of the 


church. Неге, however, 
the interest is scattered : 
that is, the fence, the 


brick wall, and the pol- 
larded elm tree all attract 
the eve almost equally, 
and such /tnes as the com- 
position includes are not 
pleasing, particularly the 
long curved line right 
across the foreground. 
This view was taken with 
a long-focus lens, and so, 
without changing our 
point of view, we may try 
another exposure—fig. 4— 
including a little more of the subject 
in front of us by using a lens embracing 
a rather wider angle. We still have the 
unfortunate line across the foreground 


to the graves and 
gravestones in the 
foreground. Ina 
view of such a 
church we do not 


г” Nt. gi 
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end of the building there shown 
scarcely makes so good a grouping as 
the south-east view, which we illustrate 
this week. Fig. 1 is this view from the 
south-east corner of the churchyard. 


a^ 


mind having a few 
of the older graves 
with the quaint 
old-fashioned 
stones; but the 
newer grave- 
stones, the white 
marble crosses, 
and so on, sug- 
gest to one’s mind 
a modern ceme- 
tery, and are the 
antithesis of the 
picturesque. By 
getting a little 
further away and keeping slightly 
more to the right we avoid the trees 
on the left and the white cross, but 
cannot avoid other trees on the right 
which intrude themselves. So we may 


Fig. 3. 


and the two masses of foliage on right 
and left, which are of almost equal 
importance. The effect would be 
very different if, for example, we had 
some shadow from other trees break- 


2 (Supplement) 


ing up the foreground and the trees 
on the right massing up better into 
the sky, both of which we have 
roughly suggested by pencilling in such 

way as not to make it difficult to 
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Fig. 4. 


judge the original effect of the photo- 
graph. 

As there are some bigger trees 
growing to the right, we move further 
away still from the church, and then 
obtain the view shown in fig. 5. Now 
we have gone to the other extreme. 
The church is dwarfed, overpowered 
by the trees, and the balance of the 
whole is upset. In regard to balance 
we must bear in mind that a small 
object of great interest will balance, 
a much larger mass of lesser interest. 
But in fig. 5 the church is so nearly 
lost amongst the surrounding trees 
that it does not '' tell ” sufficiently to 
balance the bigger trees. 

It often happens that one takes up 
a position in an unanalytical way, 
from which a subject looks satisfac- 
tory, the eye being simply pleased 


Fig. 5. 


by the relative proportions and the 
arrangement of the parts, and then, 
when examining the image on the 
finder or the ground glass, finds that 
the effect 1s much as shown in fig. 5, 
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the eye-picture being really a small 
piece in the centre of the camera 
picture. This is because the eye is a 
somewhat long-focus lens, and the 
camera is usually provided with a 
somewhat short- 
focus lens. Now the 
tendency is to go 
nearer to the subject, 
but by doing so the 
relative sizes of ob- 
jects are disturbed, 
the more distant ones 
being dwarfed and 
the nearer ones being 
enlarged. It 15 there- 
fore better to keep 
to the point of view 
which gives the best 
effect, and to use a 
longer focus lens or, 
failing that, to en- 
large the centre 
portion of our plate 
only. We saw this last 
week; and again to- 
day we may note that the bit enclosed 
within the lines on fig. 5 is the same 
as the whole of fig. 6. Actually fig. 6 
is the result of another exposure, made 
with a longer focus lens, so that the 
required portions of the subject should 
fill the whole of the plate. 

In fig. 6 we have, then, our final 
arrangement, which, however, wants 
a few slight modifications to help the 
effect. The balance is satisfactory, but 
the patch of sky needs filling up, and 
the blank foreground requires breaking 
up in some way. It might be possible 
to print in some other foreground, such 
as a bit of meadow with a winding 
stream with rushy banks, but really 
a very simple modification of the fore- 
ground will suffice, such, in fact, 
as may readily be managed on the back 
of the negative. As а preliminary, the 

1 foreground portion 
may be reduced by 
mopping over it the 
hypo and ferricy- 
anide-reducer with 
a tuft of wetted 
cotton wool, the 
` negative, of course, 
being previously well 
soaked in cold water. 
Such a piece of local 
reduction is very 
easily managed, but 
the degree of reduc- 
tion needs care, and 
it is well to dry the 
plate and try a print, 
reducing again if 
necessary. Having 
got the general tone 
of the foreground a 
little darker, the rest of the work 
must be done on the film and glass 
sides by pencil work. 

We coat the film side with retouching 

medium and the glass side with 
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“ Billdup," and then with a BBBB 
pencil for the “ Billdup " and a B or 
HB for the film surface we may work 
as required. The important thing is 
to work with great restraint. 


A little 


Fig. 6. 


touch or two with the pencil will 
emphasise the path, and so form a line 
leading the eye towards the church 
at the same time that the foreground 
is broken up slightly. Some more 
touches on the left suggest a little 
pool of water with rushes or lush grass 
growing by its side. The printing-in 
of a sky is also a comparatively simple 
matter, and if we can make a good 
glossy P.O.P. print, with the sky added, 
we may copy it, and so get a new nega- 
tive from which a direct one-exposure 
enlargement may be made, or any 
number of them all alike. In previous 
Notes we have dealt with the adding 
of skies and also with handwork on 
the negative, and no doubt we shall 
return to these subjects again, for 
there is a great variety of methods 
available. 


Fig. 7. 


Have you any query or point of diffi- 
culty in your photography? If so, write to 
the Editor of ‘‘ The Amateur Photographer 
and Photographic News,” 52, Long Acre, 
W.C. He will help you. 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 
interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 
must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in our 
pages the same week. ADVICE, CRITICISM and INFOR- 
MATION will be freely given, and correspondents will 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full 
name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 


2 З All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 
to the Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 
PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked “ Query " or " Criticism " on the outside. 


cation). 
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Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


Dark Shy. 
Would you be kind enough to tell me the fault 
of the enclosed print? Exposure 2 sec., F/64, 
3 p.m., May, cloudy, etc. 
W. H. (Hurstmonceux). 
When the sky prints too dark in a 
landscape subject it very generally points 
to over-exposure. This suspicion is con- 
firmed by the abundant detail in the 
darks of your print, also by the general 
appearance of flatness. Тһе priut is 
somewhat over-printed. 


Thin Nesatives. 

What is the cause of plates going clear on being 

put into fixing bath? The prints on them look 

all right when holding them towards a dark 

object, but when holding them towards the 

light they look like clear glass. 

S. A. (Doncaster). 
As far as we can surmise from the 

remarks in your note, it would appear 
that you are very greatly under-develop- 
ing. Try again, and go on developing 
until you can just see a faint suspicion of 
darkening on the back or bare glass side of 
the plate. This will probably mean that 
you have gone a trifle towards the opposite 
extreme of over-development, but it will 
give you à better idea as to what a 
finished negative should look like. We 
strongly advise you to invest a shilling 
in the Watkins Manual, and study it, 
especially as regards development by 
time and the factor system. 


Optical. 
Would you ашу give formula for calculating 
distance apart of two lenses to form doublet 
for enlarging? I have two objectives of an 
opera glass, both 6} in. focal length, etc. 
H. E. (Acton). 
The formula giving s the separation 
with f the focal length of each of a pair 
of equal components, combined to give 
a united fooal length of F, is 


2fF-f? 
دى‎ 
F 

By way of example suppose four inches 
the desired combined focal length F, 
and let us call each of your lenses f = 6”, 
instead of 6}, to avoid fractions. Sub- 
stituting these values in our formula, we 
have 
2x6x4-6?! 48-36 12 
سے ——— = سے‎ o — oL 3 inches. 

4 4 4 
Тһе question arises in your case as to 
whether your opera-glass objectives are 


achromatic or not, for unless they are 
corrected for colour they will not be at 
al suitable for photographic purposes. 
To ascertain if a lens be achromatic or not 
you may apply the following test. Cover 
half the lens with a piece of black or other 
opaque paper. Through the lens view as 
an object a small hole in a piece of opaque 
card held up at some distance towards 
а bright light. If the lens be nom or 
only partially achromatised you will 
see your object (bright hole) with a blue 
border on one side and red orange on the 
other. 


Copying old Engravings. 

I wish to copy some old engravings which are 

pasted on to cardboard. Brown stains have 

developed in the paper. Can you give me a 

formula for removing these stains ? 

° E. A. U. (Kingston-on- Thames). 
Probably the stains on the paper which 

you mention are due to mildew. (A) 
Dissolve % oz. of soda carbonate or wash- 
ing soda in a pint of water. (B) Dissolve 
4 oz. of chloride of lime (bleaching powder) 
in a pint of water. Mix A and B. Place 
the engraving in this for ro-15 minutes. 
Then transfer to (C), viz., 4 oz. hydro- 
chloric acid in a pint of water. Finally 
wash the print in frequently changed 
water for a quarter of an hour, and hang 
it up to dry ina gentle air draught. 


Lens. 
I have a lens marked extra rapid aplanat 1: 8, 
F=150 mm. This does not seem fast enough 
for snapshots. (1) Could I get a supplementa 
to increase the speed? (2) At what cost? 
(3) Where from? (4) Would it alter the focus ? 
(s) Would it still cover a p.c.? (6) Could I 
order such a lens by description ? etc. 
5. L. (Tamworth). 
Probably 1:8 means that the largest 
stop is F/8, and 150 mm. (ie. milli- 
metres) the focal length. By referring 
to the scale diagram on the outside of 
this journal you will see that 150 mm. 
Or 15 centimetres is a trifle under 6 inches, 
a very usual and suitable length for post- 
card size of negative. You could get a 
supplementary lens to shorten the focus, 
which would increase the speed, but it is 
very doubtful if the results would be 
satisfactory. The shorter focus would 
give objects on a reduced scale. It 
might or might not cover the p. c. size. 
This depends on factors unknown to us. 
If your negatives are proving to be under- 
exposed, perhaps you could meet the 
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case by using more rapid plates, but also 
it is not improbable that you are attempt- 
ing subjects unsuitably (insufficiently) 
lighted for very rapid exposures. Or 
again it may be that you are using too 
rapid a shutter. On the whole we advise 
your trying again with your present lens, 
and adopting the foregoing hints. 


Drying Prints Flat. 
Could you kindly tell me how to dry prints flat 
without glazing them, etc. ? 
W. G. B. (Leonard Stanley). 
It is not easy to dry gelatine-coated 
paper to lie flat without a special con- 
trivance, but such prints can easily be 
flattened when dry by laying them face 
down on dry blotting paper, and passing 
over the back the edge of a straight paper 
knife with a firm scraping kind of action, 
and at the same time raising one edge 
of the print away from the paper with a 
lifting and pulling action. It is not easy 
to describe this in words, but a few trials 
along the lines just indicated will soon 
reveal the trick to you. With regard to 
blank paper skies, use an ortho. plate and 
colour screen, or print in a sky from a 
separate sky negative. 


Films. 

Can you kindly tell me how to avoid the un- 

pleasant appearance of the films as exemplified 

by the examples enclosed? I found it was 

removable by the use of very dilute HCl, but 

wish to avoid the use of this if possible, etc. 

W. S. (Chiswick). 

If you will look at the returned film 
you will find that at one end it is practi- 
cally free from the chemical “ dirt " all 
too visible on the remaining portions. 
This end we cleaned in a few seconds by 
rubbing lightly and briskly with a bit 
of soft rag just slightly moistened with 
methylated spirit, showing that it was 
surface dirt. You must not attempt any- 
thing like bathing your films in methy- 
lated spirit, but if quickly treated in the 
way just mentioned the surface matter 
can be removed without injuring the 
film. However, it may be removed by 
laying the water-wet film flat down on a 
piece of clean glass, and rubbing with a 
wad of cotton wool. This you will 
naturally do just before the negatives 
leave the last wash water after fixing 
and previous to drying. 
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The Camera іп War Time. 


Many readers must have gasped in dismay when they saw 
in these pages a week or two ago a letter headed '' The Camera 
in War Time." It was not so much that the letter contained 
sentiments which might be taken to reflect upon the conduct 
of the authorities in certain particulars. Such sentiments 
are lamentable enough, especially at a time when Solomon in 
his dim immortality is simply writhing with envy at the wisdom 
which sometimes emanates from the magisterial bench in this 
country. But, then, irresponsible people do utter such senti- 
ments. The real trouble is that in this case the sentiments 
should have been expressed by one who signs himself '' P. С.” 
The initials are those we usually associate with a man in blue 
who symbolises law and order. They belong to officials whose 
bounden duty it is to regard everybody with a camera as a spy. 
That a “Р.С.” should give utterance to anything which seems 
to question the wisdom of always being down on the photo- 
grapher is a thing to make the very pillars of the constitution 
tremble. 


A Doubtful Instrument. 


““ P. C." appears even to cast scorn upon the idea—upon the 
fact, rather—that the camera is the most dangerous instrument 
in modern warfare. Yet neither he nor anyone else can name 
a deadlier munition. А shell at least is open and aboveboard. 
It telis you in unmistakable terms exactly what it is doing. 
It goes and shouts in your ear. It rives the silent night. You 
can even estimate its effects in terms of physical science. But 
with the camera it is different. The camera makes the gentlest 
click that would hardly alarm a cooing dove, while its effects 
would paralyse the war eagle itself. Devastation walks in its 
train—all the greater devastation because the onset is so velvety 
and subtle. The Kodak girl may thank her stars she did not 
live a few centuries earlier, for had she done so the martyred 
Joan of Arc would have had a larger sisterhood. 


Those Pigeons. 


Even if we could convince ourselves that the camera might 
on occasion be innocent, as, for example, when it is engaged 
on natural history subjects or topographical record (pictorial 
work, of course, must always be regarded as potential treason), 
the enemy will not allow it. They are always bringing out some 
new and terrible dodge in the photographic line, with the result 
that they confirm the suspicions of every maiden aunt in this 
country. Look at their employment of pigeons as photo- 
graphers. There is a fiendish subtlety in this, in view of the 
pigeon's close relation to the dove of peace. Not only do the 
pigeons go about taking pictures the size of postage stamps, 
but the birds are now able to take a number of pictures in 
succession on a band of film, and their début as full-feathered 
cinematographers may be expected soon. And if pigeons, 
innocent-looking as they are, can be photographic spies, how 
much more such persons as ourselves who carry our guilt in our 
countenances ? 


Rockets Too. 


Then, again, there are those rocket photographs. I have 
come across the rockets very frequently in recent years. Ас- 
counts of them have appeared in serious, high-class papers 
like Fiddle-de-dee, and in ridiculous, scare-headed papers like 
the technical photographic press. One of the former class 
now gives us a picture of the apparatus, so that it must be 
true. The camera bolts up into the air, having had some 
powder put upon its tail, takes the photograph at the highest 
point, and comes down again by a parachute arrangement as 
gracefully as Monsieur Ballon after his aerial ascent at the sea- 
side. This rocket invention, about which I have read 853 times 
during the last ten years, is now being rediscovered every ten 
days in order to bring further discredit upon us. 
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Frightfulness. 


Even into the minutiae of photographic 
operations, Our enemies continue to exercise 
a cunning which nothing can daunt. Неге, for instance, . 
is a device for a photographic printing apparatus invented 
by a gentleman of Dresden. It is published in the Patents 
Journal, with an intimation that the grant of the patent 
has been suspended. I should think it has! The device is 
quite hair-raising. The description tells of claws which 
engage stretching rods, and are pivoted on pins supporting 
the frame, and journal in the supports. It is almost unmean- 
ing to me. It conveys no idea at all, except—and it is an 
important exception—that all this talk about claws and 
stretching rods, although ostensibly in connection with photo- 
graphic printing apparatus, really signifies some new thing in 
the way of frightfulness. 


Very Zigzag Indeed. 

Yet another German patent, the grant of which has been 
suspended, is for a drying apparatus. In the drying chamber, 
we are told, the plates are arranged in a zigzag channel. The 
zigzag channel immediately suggests crookedness, so that 
evidently we are in a doubtful area. The air entering this 
chamber is heated from a lamp and drawn through the plates 
by an ascending motion. What intrigues me more than any- 
thing else, however, is the fact that this is a combination of 
dark-room lamp and drying chamber. It is a sovereign rule 
always to keep clear of things which serve two quite different 
purposes. The result of all these inventions is to blanket the 
whole of us iu a dark cloud of suspicion. I trust that all persons 
in authority will read this page—as, of course, they always do— 
since it will confirm them in their view as to this blackest of 
arts, and do something to combat the pernicious suggestions of 
“ P. C.’ 


The Imaginative Lens. 


Advice to professional photographers by a writer in the 
Ladies’ Field: * Find out their (the sitters’) good points and 
go for them. If there are none apparent, imagine them, and you 
will often find that the lens has imagined them too.” 


My shining lens—now, did you know ?— 
Imaginative is, although 
You might not think it really so 
On merely glancing ; 
I knew it long—oh ! long ago, 
Its worth enhancing. 


Some lenses pick out every fault, 
And on the features make assault, 
Call to one's vanity a halt ; 
They deem it duty 
Each trifling blemish to exalt, 
While blind to beauty. 


But this of mine can see the grace 
That never gets into the face ; 
Can by imagination trace 
What's non-existent ; 
So here's a lens to meet the case 
Of near or distant. 


Why not become a Regular Subscriber 
to “Тһе А.Р. and P.N.” ? 
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BULLES DE SAVON. BY PROF. PIGEON (France). 
The original of this print (bromide, 5} х A41), was awarded Hon. Mention іл the Weekly Competition. 
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LONDON WC 


The sixtieth exhibition of the Royal Photographic 
Society opened on Monday last, the private view taking 
place on the previous Saturday. А first 
THE R.P.8. impression of the central hall, which is 
EXHIBITION. again devoted to pictorial photographs, is 
of a comparative sparseness. There 
appears to be considerable nakedness in the land, and 
in saying this we are not thinking of the nudes, which 
form a respectable (or otherwise) group to themselves. 
The effect of thinness, however, is not due so much to 
a reduction in the total number of exhibits as to the 
method of hanging, which has been carried out on a 
lower level than is customary. No doubt it is an advan- 
tage to the visitor to have the frames at or below eye- 
level, but this is counterbalanced by the larger amount 
of bare space above. We understand that the entries 
were much fewer than in former years, but the feeling 
of those responsible for the exhibition is one of satis- 
faction in that the show is so much better than at one 
time they had reason to fear. Two of the small rooms 
are again given up to scientific and technical photo- 
graphs, and the two others to a modest trade and pro- 
fessional display. A first notice of the exhibition will be 
found on page 172. 
| o 0 98 


Every year an increased number of pictorial ex- 
hibitors seem to disregard the request to name the 
process by which their works were 
produced. This year, in not far short 
of half the cases, no hint of the process 
appears in the catalogue. Among those 
in which the process has been duly named, bromide 
more than holds its own, accounting for something 
like 61 per cent.; probably also the large majority of 
those in which the process is not mentioned are 
bromides. Next come  bromoil with 14 per cent., 
platinotype with 12 per cent., carbon with 6 per cent., 
and oil with 5 per cent. In the colour section the 
autochrome still maintains virtually undisputed sway. 
Quite go per cent. of the transparencies exhibited are 
autochromes, though the Paget and Dufay processes are 
also well represented, the former in particular with some 
good examples. Тһе versatility of the autochrome is 
rather amusingly illustrated by one exhibitor, who 
sends, from across the Atlantic, two autochrome trans- 
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parenciss, one representing thrombosed blood vessels 
and the other a “Rose Garden, General View." In the 
technical section it is not clear whether some of Lieut. 
Abrahams' high-speed photographs are included as 
examples of skill in work with the shutter or the scissors. 


өө O 


While the good work of the Y.M.C.A. ‘Snapshots 
from Home” League is going ahead, and the wives 
and families of our gallant soldiers 
are being photographed in all 
parts of the country, pictures 
taken in the battle areas are apparently no less plenti- 
ful, if we may judge from the vast number of reproduc- 
tions appearing every day in the illustrated papers. The 
great success, too, of the photographic competitions for 
pictures from the fighting line must considerably upset 
those who did their best to stir the authorities into 
forbidding cameras at the front. It will not be readily 
forgotten that these busybodies also had the imperti- 
nence to give as their reason that the British soldier 
or sailor would be likely to drop his rifle and take up 
the camera, in the face of the enemy, for the sake of 
winning a money prize. There was a touch of the 
German about this estimation of our fighting men, and it 
must have come somewhat as a shock to these patriotic 
gentry to note that some of the finest photographs of 
the Dardanelles operations connected with the beaching 
of the River Clyde at Seddul Behr, and the subsequent 
fighting, were taken by Midshipman Drewry, who was 
awarded the V.C. for his remarkable gallantry and 
heroism in the same action. 
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A correspondent writes us that on going to the coast 
for a holiday he communicated with the police autho- 
rities as to a permit, and was 
told that the use of a camera 
anywhere in the county would 
be likely to lead to arrest. 
Writing at the same time to the military authorities, he 
received a reply from the G.O.C. for the district, stat- 
ing that an order has just been issued to the police that 
no photographing or sketching can be allowed within a 
mile of the sea coast." Appended to this reply was a 
type-written sheet of instructions—as folfows: “There 
is no desire to stop persons making sketches or taking 
photographs of general interest, but when the subject 
is a military one the doing so is discouraged, and it is 
essential that no photographs, such as of ‘ troops leav- 
ing the town,’ should be sent to any newspaper for pub- 
lication before being submitted to the censorship of a 
competent military authority. It is only in the vicinity 
of naval and military importance that there is any objec- 
tion to either sketching or photographing, though there 
is no need to define those localities. In order to avoid 
possible personal inconvenience or unpleasantness, in- 
dividuals wishing to sketch or photograph should 
acquaint the chief officer of the police of the district of 
their desire and proposed movements. He will be kept 
well informed by the local naval and military authorities 
as to places where sketching and photographing is 
prohibited, and will be able to answer the inquiries of 
the public, but no form of permit will be issued." From 
this it will be seen that considerable freedom exists for 
people who take the trouble to ascertain what are the 
prohibited areas, and who work with ordinary wisdom, 
and we think none of our readers will object to such 
restrictions as exist, or do other than approve of them. 


WAR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY 
ON THE COAST. 
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through which we 
are passing, it is 
a relief to find some 
occupation in photography where there are no limita- 
tions whatever, other than the extent of the time at one's 
disposal and the length of one's purse to provide the 
 sinews of the campaign. | 

In our editorial article of a fortnight ago some addi- 
tional particulars were given of what is expected. 

As a supplement to these particulars, the very best 
course we can now recommend is that secretaries of all 
societies who have not already obtained the Y.M.C.A. 
explanatory booklet should at once obtain one by writing 
to the Association headquarters, in Tottenham Court 
Road, London, for a copy. Having obtained a copy, 
the secretary should then call together his committee to 
fully discuss the propaganda they should adopt. | 

Recently a Scottish society  circularised their 
members, but we suggest the best course is the forma- 
tion of a working committee, in order that helpful work 
may be organised on definite lines for the benefit of our 
soldiers abroad or at home. 

For instance, a correspondent writes: "I pass a 
certain military hospital somewhat early in the morning, 
and regularly the men are regaling themselves with war 
marches and other inspiring airs on a powerfully toned 
gramophone; but they are the same tunes every morn- 
ing, and I feel sure, if we could properly realise how in 
such small things we could help, many people would 
delight to do so. Supposing, in this case, a number 
were to combine and loan a series of records, what a 
library could be provided! For do we not all vary as 
much in our taste for music as in photography? Апа 
the records could be changed every week." 

We are, however, more directly concerned with photo- 
graphy. Let us suggest a combination. For instance, 
we were recently at a little garden party given to one 
hundred and fifteen convalescent wounded soldiers. 
This cost a few members of a tennis club about five 
shillings apiece and a little effort. The accessories of 
that enjoyable afternoon—no less enjoyable to the 
givers than to the receivers—were a marquee, a band, а 
piano, a few flowers, a party of vocalists, a good tea, 
and some sunshine. 
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HOW MEMBERS OF PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETIES CAN 


GIVE PRACTICAL 


A : HELP IN WAR TIME. 


Now, if a tennis club can do this, why not a camera 
club? Nearly every club has some influential member 
who has suitable grounds, and would lend them if the 
members subscribed the expenses and did the work. 
We all want to do something, and even if it is only to 
contribute a few shillings and serve a cup of tea with 
a smile, it will help; and, whilst it is an impossibility to 
do much single-handed, collectively much can be 
achieved, not to mention the fine group such a picture 
would make as a record—a souvenir and a present to 
every wounded guest. 

The Winter Help. 

We are not going to stop here. We are going to 
ask all societies to continue the good work through their 
winter programme. With the hundreds of interesting 
travel lectures the members are able to give, scores of 
pleasant evenings can be arranged for the entertainment 
of our wounded Tommies. 

What would be necessary to arrange is a number of 
motor cars to convey the heroes to the club-room and 
back to the hospital, and the ladies of the club would 
be more than gratified if they were asked to undertake 
to provide some light form of refreshment. We shall 
not easily forget the smiles on the faces of the guests 
who attended the function previously mentioned; bhey 
were worth all the trouble: the expense was only a 
detail. 

A Lesson from Croydon. 

So much for the social side of the war service. On 
the serious side the efforts of the Croydon Camera Club 
will indicate that very helpful work may be performed 
by photographers attached to societies in all the 
localities where war hospitals are installed.  Practi- 
cally all the leading members of the Croydon Camera 
Club have volunteered to attend at the local war hos- 
pitals, known as the Crescent and Stanford Road 
Hospitals, to develop the plates made by the radio- 
graphs of wounded soldiers. This assistance is being 
well appreciated, as there is, unfortunately, abundant 
work to be done. 

To Develop Radiographs. 

The Croydon Camera Club method of organisation 
is as clever as it is useful. They have a rota of capable 
helpers, and no less than a dozen members are already 
doing development work. Four out of the twelve are 
qualified to assist with the X-ray apparatus if required. 
The duties are divided into the six days, Monday to 
Saturday—one on duty in the mornings from ten to 
one, and one on duty from two to five in the afternoons, 
with a second helper in each division of duty who is 
regarded as a reserve, to be called on duty only in the 
event of pressure of work. 

Roughly, it works out that a dozen workers will do 
what is necessary at one military hospital, taking one 
duty each and one reserve duty also per week, two 
hospitals in one city meaning, of course, double that 
number. These military hospitals are dotted all over 
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the country in the big cities and towns, thus giving an 
opportunity to all the leading societies to do something 
in this direction. We would strongly urge them to 
communicate at once with the officer commanding their 
local military hospital, and ascertain if their services 
are required, pointing out what is being done at Croy- 
don. 

On the Croydon rota we also find two members who 
are surgeons, and one of the list will make the prints 
from the radio negatives, whilst another will make the 
lantern slides. Тһе bigger societies should take the 
lead, and call upon the neighbouring smaller societies 
for their help as required. 

| Clean Technical Workers Wanted. 

We have recollections of something being said at one 

of the big societies of some help they were giving in 
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this direction, but we do not remember previously seeing 
anything on the organised lines that the Croydon 
Camera Club have undertaken. In several of the leading 
societies there are many workers skilled in radiography, 
and we have in mind one or two members who were 
pioneers in the work long before it was an established 
branch of the surgeon's art. Liverpool, Manchester, 
Birmingham, and Leeds societies are in an exceptional 
position in this phase of work, as we know several 
members who not only can do the work, but have 
private installations апа equipment of their own. 

It is not, however. a necessary condition to be skilled 
in radiography. Ав disclosed at Croydon, what is re- 
quired is clean, careful, and  methodical technical 
knowledge to help in carrying the work to a successful 
result. 
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AN ECONOMICAL FIVE-MINUTES' DEVELOPER, AND SOME EXPERIMENTS. 


By M. BRETTON. 


ЕТЕК the holiday—development! With the present high 
price of chemicals it behoves the amateur to be on the 
look out for small economies. ‘‘ It is the pence which make 
the pound," and a good deal can be done in the way of saving 
pence by a little care and common sense. Тһе following prices 
are taken from a quite receut price list, alongside which are 
added, in brackets, the current prices shortly before the war 
began : Pyro, Is. рег oz. (104.); hydroquinone, Is. 8d. per oz. 
(5d.) ; metol substitute, 2s. gd. per oz. (2s.) ; diamidophenol, 
2s. 3d. per oz. (7d.) ; potas. bromide, 15. 3d. per oz. (2d.) ; soda 
carb., 6d. per 10. (3d.) ; soda sulphite, 8d. per lb. (3d. ) ; potas. 
metabisulphite, 2s. per Ib. (16.). 

The tallest rise is in bromide. The best way to economise 
here is to knock it off the list entirely, for the present at any rate. 
Among the active developers pyro shows the least difference. 
Fortunately we can work pyro in company with the three last 
items on the list, which though doubled in price are still cheap 
enough to be within the amateur's reach, if only he uses them 
carefully. Ко need to repeat the saying about lordly palaces 
having been built out of the mustard (i.e. money) which people 
waste. Yet it is within the experience of practically all amateur 
photographers that there is some waste in the darkroom owing 
to bad storage, making up more solution of this or that which 
is not all used up while still in good working order, extravagant 
use, etc. 

In the case of developers and all other things which do not 
keep well, it is far the best to make up small quantities of solu- 
tions—not more than one is reasonably sure to use up while in 
good order—even though this may mean a little trouble. This 
trouble may be somewhat reduced by writing in waterproof ink 
on the bottle label the exact quantities, or, as an alternative 
plan, writing out the formula on postcards and keeping all these 
cards together in a box with one's scales and weights. 

Of pyro formule there are not a few. But yet I venture to 
put my own pet formula before the readers of THE A. P. 
for several reasons, viz., it acts quite satisfactorily, it is cheap 
(relatively), it is easy to make up, and one is not likely to make 
mistakes by using wrong proportions out of the two bottles, 
as they are of very different sizes. It is as follows: 


(A) Water 1 oz., potas. metabisulphite 9 gr., soda sulphite 
60 gr., pyro 18 gr.; finally add water to make a total 
of 14 oz. 


(B) Soda sulphite 4 drm. (crystals), soda carbonate 3 drm. 


(crystals), water to make 12 oz. 


These quantities are ample for developing one dozen quarter- 
plates. 

To develop one quarter-plate take 1 drm. of A and add B to 
make an ounce—good measure. At 65 deg. F. а properly exposed 
plate is just mght for bromide printing or enlarging with five 
minutes’ development. 

Of course, this requires a werd of qualification as regards 
plates. So I may say that in my experience it applies to at 
least three well-known brands of the extra-rapid class. 

As to cost at present prices, I reckon that enough developer 
for twelve dozen quarter-plates would not exceed one shilling— 
in fact, would come a trifle under that sum. All the four chemi- 
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cals (pyro, carbonate, sulphite, and metabisulphite) keep well 
in solid (dry) form if put into dry, well-corked bottles. Although 
the above solutions (A and B) will keep considerably longer than 
a week, yet they both do slowly go off in time, therefore I strongly 
advise the worker not to make up more at once than is pretty 
certain to be used in about a week. There is no doubt that a 
fairly freshly made up developer gives the cleanest negative. 

Some  Experiments.—When  photographing some  still-life 
objects outdoors the focussing cloth caught in the pointer 
attached to а very easy moving iris diaphragm, and closed it 
down considerably more than intended. This was not noticed 
at the time, and the result was that the negative of a pair ` 
developed together for five minutes in the dark came out thin 
(and under-exposed), whereas I wanted rather the opposite 
extreme, viz., a plucky printer. 

I always kcep as a stock solution some mercuric iodide and 
sulphite as intensifier. Неге is the formula: 


(C) Soda sulphite (crystals) 2 oz., water to 10 oz.; when 
dissolved add mercuric iodide 50 gr. 


The fixed negative after moderate washing is bathed in this 
till it turns a brownish colour right through to the back. It is 
then washed and darkened by any of the ordinary alkaline 
developers, So say the text-books. Curiously enough, I have 
never met with anyone who used pyro-soda in this connection. 
Therefore as the far too thin negative just referred to was useless 
in its present state I bleached it in C as above, washed it for 
ten minutes under the tap, and applied the above-named (A 
and B) pyro-soda. This acted all right in about five minutes, 
but yet the negative was not plucky enough for the special 
purpose designed. Why not try following the above by some 
other intensifying method, chromium for instance ? This I also 
keep in a stock solution form ; e.g.: 

(D) Potas. bichromate 14 drm., water 2 oz., hydrochloric 
acid I drm. 

To make a bleaching bath, take 1 drm. of this stock solution 
and add I oz. of water. After bleaching to a grey orange and 
washing again, some of the above-named À and B pyro-soda was 
applied, which gave a good black result seen by reflected light 
but slightly greenish by transmitted light. 

Doubtless pyro-soda has been used as darkeners with both the 
mercury-iodide and the chromium methods, though I have not 
come across any one who has used it. The more usual second 
developer is—or was hitherto—metol-quinol, metol, or rodinal— 
all now, for the most part, on the fancy-price shelf. Again, I 
do not remember at the moment any advocacy of following this 
mercury method by chromium. 

Notes.—The developer A and B above gives a very nearly 
pure black negative, but with just a very slight suspicion of the 
usual pyro indication. 

The mercury iodide bleaching bath may be used over and over 
again till exhausted, but throws down a precipitate after use. 
This should be removed by filtering. The chromium diluted 
bleaching bath, once used, should not be returned to the stock 
bottle, but thrown away. АП mercury salts or solutions should 
be regarded as dangerous poisons, and used with corresponding 
caution. 
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T is scarcely necessary to 
point out that  photo- 
graphers are finding their 

work somewhat restricted, par- 
ticularly in certain areas, by 
. the war regulations. In many 
places there is a good deal of 
work possible if one is careful 
in the selection of one's sub- 
jects. For example, the record 
photographer may work almost 
uninterruptedly at such sub- 
jects as architectural interiors, 
and interior and exterior detail 
work, and it is obviously wiser 
to switch over from one class 
of subject to another than to worry one's self over the 
prohibited. I have found much interest and pleasure in 
the study of monumental brasses, and although it might 
at first sight appear that anything associated with grave- 
stones was rather morbid, yet when it is realised that 
monumental brasses are primarily engraved pictures 
illustrating the military, ecclesiastical, and civil costumes 
of the various periods, it will be seen that the morbid is 
minimised and the historical interest heightened. 
Many pursuits involve great expense, but for brass 


Fig. 1. 


rubbing the requirements are very simple and inexpensive. 
A roll of smooth tough “ lining paper ” from the decorator's, 
а stick ог two of ' medium " heelball from Ullathorne's, 
of Gate Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, a dusting brush as 
used by any house painter, an ordinary duster borrowed 
from the housekeeping department, and a small roll of 
surgeon's rubber adhesive plaster complete the neces- 
aries, at a cost of three or four shillings. 

Brasses are to be found in most parts of England; they 
are most common in the south-east, and less so as 
one gets to the north-west. Some of them are of large 
size, but there are large numbers of smaller ones which 
may be hunted up by enthusiasts. Sometimes they are 
on the floor, sometimes on the top of a tomb, and at others . 
have been placed on one of the walls of the church. Again, 
they may have been removed from the original matrix 
and framed. І have found them in an oak chest, more 
or less under the care of the sexton. In some few cases 
it is difficult to obtain permission to make a rubbing. 
At Denham, Bucks, the rector not only refused permission 
to rub the brasses, but also declined to. show them, and 
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By C. H. HEWITT, F.R.P.S. 


was probably within his "7ega] rights in doing so, but such 
cases are, fortunately for the student, very rare. 
Theoretically, the rubbing of a brass is a very simple 


Fig. 2. 


matter. Every schoolboy who has placed a bit of paper 
over a coin or the embossed back of a school-book, and 
by scribbling with a pencil has recorded the pattern, has 
done just what a brass rubber does. In actual practice 
there are many little points to observe if the best results 
are to be obtained. 

The surface of the brass and the surrounding stone 
must be quite free from dust and grit. А particle of grit 
wil pass through the paper and stick into the heelball, 
and will then tear the paper. First, then, brush the whole 
surface scrupulously clean, and then wipe it with the 
duster. 

The paper must be held securely down and pulled tight 
when rubbing. The use of a roll, instead of a sheet, of 
paper enables this to be done without tearing or crumpling. 
The edge of the paper is attached to the stone with small 
pieces of adhesive rubber plaster, each piece rather bigger 
than a postage stamp. Fig. 1 shows how the roll is at- 
tached. Fig. 2 is another view of the same thing taken 
from the side. It will be found that the five or six pieces 
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of plaster hold so securely that a very firm '' Pull" may 
be exerted on the roll without any risk of tearing. The 
edge of the brass itself may be roughly outlined, as shown 
in fig. 2, and then rubbing is commenced, the heelball 


Fig. 4. 


being rubbed backwards and forwards, in^ one direction 
only, until a good black is obtained and the white lines 
are left clean and distinct. The paper should only be 
unrolled a few inches, and the strip of the brass thus 
covered by the paper should be ''rubbed," and com- 
pletely rubbed. That is, it should be finished, and not 
touched after. Then the roll is unrolled another few 
inches, and again the rubbing done completely. Fig. 3 
shows this further section done. Тһе reason for working 
thus, in sections, is to avoid any risk of getting a doubled 
image, which would, of course, blur the sharply cut edges. 
Fig. 4 shows the completed rubbing. 
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Fig. 5. Gifforde drass, 1560. Northolt Church, Middlesex. 


The heelball I find most useful is in the form of a stick 
about four inches long and three-quarters of an inch 
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thick and broad. A good deal of the rubbing may be 
done with the stick on its side, but the end may be used— 
holding it as a piece of chalk is held when writing on a 
blackboard—for getting the final sharply defined edges. 
The earlier brasses are more deeply incised and easier 
to rub. 

The usual method of holding the paper down is to 
employ the circular gelatine sweets, but I found sucking 
them until they were soft enough rather a nuisance, and 
even then they did not always hold. If the stone is dusted 
properly. the rubber sticking plaster is infallible. I have 
elsewhere suggested its use, and hope others who try it 
will find it as satisfactory as I have done. 

Fig. 5 is reproduced from a photographic copy of the 
rubbing. I copy on a process plate, and find no difficulty 


Fig. 6. 


At Little Bentley, Essex. 
Circa 1490. The Collar of S's 
was an Order next in import- 
ance to the Garter. 


in getting a good black and white negative. Glossy, 
semi-matt, or smooth matt bromide paper is suitable 
for the print, but rough surfaces do not give clean-cut 
lines. 

The inscription on this brass is a good example of the 
rhyming epitaph of the period. Тһе prayer for the soul 
of the lady has been put in as an after-thought. 

Fig. 6 is an earlier brass, and is in a more dignified 
style. The lower half of the male figure has been torn 
away at some time, the metal probably being sold to 
some tinker in the eighteenth century, not an uncommon 
occurrence. This is an unknown brass of about 1490, 
and shows the Collar of S's, with the portcullis, the badge 
of the Beauforts, and later of the Tudors. It is in the 
church of Little Bentley, Essex. 

If enquiry is made through the Editor, I shall be glad 
to give to any reader who is interested a short list of brasses 
in his own locality, though this would only include the 
better known examples and not the smaller brasses which, 
as I have said, may be hunted out by the worker himself. 


— — o 


°“ Snapshots from Home ’’ Wallets.— АП enterprising dealers 
can now supply at a penny each well-made wallets made of 
strong tough khaki-coloured paper printed in red and black. 
These are intended to hold the prints made by members of the 
Y.M.C.A. “ Snapshots from Home " League, of which there must 
Бе many thousands at work in every part of the country. Ав 
all dealers have had full notice of the Y.M.C.A. idea for providing 
lonely soldiers and sailors with snapshots from home, they can 
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have no excuse for not stocking these wallets (and everything 
else for enabling the amateur photographer to make the pic- 
tures). The flap of each wallet bears the words, “ Please 
acknowledge the receipt of these snapshots to—(name and 
address of photographer)—who sends them with all good wishes.'" 
Each wallet is sold complete in an envelope in readiness for the 
soldier's or sailor's wife to post it to her husband with her next 
letter to the front, 
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ON THE SELECTION OF SUBJECT. 


LARGE number of beginners’ failures are due to the 
workers not having realised the great importance of 
selecting a suitable subject. For instance, to take a 

hand camera into a building which is only quite moderately 
lighted, e.g. an average old English church, or a narrow 
street with tall buildings on both sides, on a dull day or 
at a late hour, and give an exposure of a fraction of a second 
is courting failure. We do not suggest that these are 
impossible subjects for hand-camera workers, but they 
require much more skill and judgment than the beginner 
is likely to possess. 

Rapidly moving objects, e.g. trains, cyclists, galloping 
horses, etc., if at all near at hand are better left alone 
until some experience with easier subjects has been acquired. 
Failure is apt to damp one’s enthusiasm, to make one 
careless and “ chance it," to lead the inexperienced worker 
to blame the wrong thing or person, and generally to hamper 
his progress. 

Success with a simple subject affords a kind of mental 
foundation stone on which to build further efforts. 


Staring Figures. 

Quite recently it fell to my lot to examine and report 
upon a collection of beginners' prints. I thought it 
would be interesting to the wider circle of readers of this 
page if I jotted down the leading faults of the prints 
just as they happened to come to hand. This will account 
for the somewhat disjointed array of topics in these notes. 
One fault which crops up very frequently, one might 
almost call the infallible sign of the beginner. When 
he is employing human figures in his pictures,in the vast 
majority of cases these are shown stiffly posed and staring 
fixedly or grinning vacantly at the camera. The first 
print showed a charming bit of woodland and stream 
scenery with a stepping-stones crossing. On each stone 
there stood one of the party—and every Jack and Jill of 
them staring fixedly at the camera. This stiff, formal row 
of standing and staring figures absolutely spoiled the 
picture, which, by the way, was technically excellent. 
But faultless technique cannot save a really bad subject. 


How to Dodge Figures. 

We all know those would-be funny people who beg the 
photographer to “ take us just as we are." With such folk 
it is better not to argue. Just let them pose themselves 
as they fancy. Call for a moment of strict attention, and 
make the exposure with some ceremony, but do not waste 
your plate. Just '' forget " to draw the slide, etc. Thank 
your figures for their assistance, and explain that you now 
propose to take another picture without the figures, just 
to show the difference. By the time this is done the picnic 
party will have lost all interest in the (supposed) first 
picture. The part that interested them was the posing 
and funny jokes. 

There are various reasons against figures staring at the 
camera. Опе is the look of self-consciousness that always 
comes on these occasions. Тһе pose of the body is more 
than likely to be wooden. Staring at the camera brings 
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the camera to mind when we look at the result, and we 
no more want to think of it than of the painter's easel 
or palette when looking at a painting. 

Reflections. 

There are various reasons why reflection photo- 
graphs so often disappoint us. By the nature of the case 
there necessarily is a very strong family resemblance 
between the object and its reflection image in general form 
and mass distribution. It is а case of repetition. Now 
however much we may be interested in hearing a story 
for the first time, it is bound to be less interesting on 
repetition. And again, when two very similar objects are 
presented to our attention, there is a risk of some competi- 
tion between the two destroying strong interest in either. 

The reader is not urged to the conclusion of entirely 
avoiding all subjects in which we have reflection effects. 
On the contrary, such effects duly arranged are eften 
entirely charming. But these successes are not got with- 
out some careful consideration. The practical moral 
of the foregoing is somewhat as follows: (1) Do not forget 
that often the chief charm to the eye in such subjects is 
due to subtle colour, which will be absent in your print. 
(2) Do not divide either the picture space or the pictorial 
interest—two quite different but very important things 
—equally or anything like equally between the object and 
its reflection image. One or other must dominate un- 
questionably. (3) The closer the resemblance between 
the object and its image the more it seems to attract the 
beginner. But alas! the closer this resemblance, the less 
chance have you of making a picture. All the talk of 
Nature's mirror and so forth may do very well for poetry, 
but for picture making it is an entirely misleading delusion. 

Wiggle-waggles.—Whhile on the subject of reflection, let 
me say a word or two about what I call wiggle-waggle 
pictures. That is to say, pictures in which the chief 
thing is a reflection effect of such things as boats, sails, 
rigging, and so forth in water whose surface is being gently 
disturbed, and so yielding wiggly-waggly snake-like lines, 
and splodges of Lght and shade. (Some few years ago there 
was an epidemic of pictures of this kind in our exhibitions.) 
In such cases there is little if any resemblance of form 
between the object and its images. Such pictures appeal 
to us chiefly through their strangeness of form. They 
attract more through their curiousness than their beauty. 
Subjects of this kind are interesting—in moderation. That 
is the point to note. Effects of this order are like a certain 
kind of jokes, i.e., highly entertaining on first hearing, 
but nauseating if often repeated. Moral: Do not show a 
second picture of this kind for years after the first. 
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FIRST glance at the annual show of 
the Royal Photographic Society at 
the Suffolk Street Gallery reveals the de- 
terrent influence of the war, and the present 
display seems dull by comparison with any 
previous exhibition held by this society. 

A disappointing summer has probably 

afforded diminished opportunities for land- 
scape work at home. Могеоуег, the works 
of several leading contributors of previous 
years are missing. On the whole, therefore, the pictorial section 
does not give a fair conception of the zeal and skill of British 
amateurs, and the little work that is shown from foreign sources 
is below the average. 
D The landscapes dn which the English workers delight, and 
occasionally, in happy moments, can render with a touch of 
individuality or even inspiration, are mostly commonplace, as 
if there were not much heart in the work. Some of the most 
spirited productions are by Americans, who, however, are not 
so strong as last year. | ИК 

Mr. А. L. Coburn is well to the fore with a number of exhibits, 
and his collection of photogravure portraits from his published 
book, “ Men of Mark," attracts by reason of the interesting 
personalities depicted, and also as an exemplification of what 
the process can achieve. These are in the professional and 
trade section. | 

In the pictorial gallery is a portrait of “ Maurice Maeterlinck '' 
that, with all its cleverness, strikes me as unsympathetic in its 
hard outline, and deficient in the imaginative psychology that 
is particularly called for in the case of this poetic and versatile 
author. Mr. Coburn shows two notable enlargements designed 
with characteristic originality to convey, in one case, the senti- 
ment of “ War " through the violence of lines and masses, and 
in the other that of “ Peace " by the aid of sheep in the fore- 
ground of an extremely unexciting landscape over which is a 
large cumulus cloud. However successful these works may be 
in evoking the desired sensation, I cannot admire the treatment 
of the water in “ War," nor the composition of “ Peace," with 
so uninteresting a space in the middle of the picture. 


Suggestion of Ideas. 

Still, it is to be recognised that Mr. Coburn has aimed at 
suggesting ideas rather than depicting scenes, and this is an 
interesting province of photographic expression that deserves 
more attention than it receives. Mr. H. Y. Sümmons has a 
similar purpose in his group of imaginative prints, but he carries 
it out with more gentleness and reserve. His nude subjects 
are treated with imagination, and in avoiding realism Mr. 
Sümmons escapes vulgarity—a point that will not be missed 
by those photographers who have lately suggested the special 
study of this class of work. s 

Several strong bromoil transfers are exhibited by Mrs. 
Marietta Ralli, and Frederick Н. Evans has some convincing 
contributions of high technical merit. Richard Polak shows 
several of his well-known genre subjects, and landscapes by 
J. W. Lumb, T. H. B. Scott and Peter Orr call for praise. 

Mr. А. В. Fellowes Prynne in “ After the Storm comes a 
Calm " represents a graceful nude figure, but here, in the sug- 
gestion of death, imagination goes a step too far to be pleasant. 

Though landscape work, as already hinted, is not very strong, 
some appreciation is due to Мг. А. С. Buckham s preoccupation 
with the subjective aspect of his woodland scene, “ The Aged 
Trees Outstretch their Mighty Hands." This is one of the 
infrequent works in which may be noted the influence of mood 
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Specia “The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News. 
or sentiment. Still, it is a pity that the differentiation of 
“ values '' between the figure and the bold trunks has not been 
attended to. 

Portraiture and Science. 

The show is stronger in portraiture than in landscape, and 
Mr. Furley Lewis’s representation of Ignaz Paderewski as “ A 
Polish Patriot ” is particularly admirable. Of Mr. E. К. Hoppé's 
contributions " M. Emile Verkaeren ” is an effective portrait. 

There is a good profile, treated with quiet simplicity, in “А 
Study,” by Mr. Hugh Cecil, but I see no object in obscuring the 
flesh tones by such dark printing. Several portraits by Miss 
Gertrude Lowy indicate ability, but the subjects are too evi- 
dently posed. Mr. Pirie Macdonald's “ Portrait ” of an old man 
is remarkably sympathetic and characteristic. 

There is a good deal to compel attention in other departments. 
Mr. F. Martin Duncan and Mr. R. Kearton are industrious con- 
tributors of natural history subjects, and the many visitors 
who feel the facsination of wild creatures in their native haunts 
will find much to interest them among the birds, beasts, and 
reptiles, while also, no doubt, appreciating the patience and 
discrimination that have been needful to the portrayal of these 
unsuspecting sitters. The wonderful expansion of astrono- 
mical science through the aid of photography is reflected on 
the walls very notably in the prints from American observa- 
tories. Radiographs of bullet wounds show, also, that photo- 
graphy is taking its part in the alleviation of suffering due to 
the war. Photomicrographs portray minute organisms and 
insects, and there are various other evidences of scientific 
research carried out by the aid of the camera. 

Several autochrome and other transparencies are shown, but 
give the impression that such means are not to be relied on for 
the truthful rendering of natural colour, some of the results 
being fairly near the mark, others a good way off, and nearly 
all showing variable degrees of accuracy in different places. 
Other methods of colour work are exemplified, the bromoil 
transfers by Mr. Fred Judge being the most satisfactory ; and 
lenses and other appliances are exhibited. Photography holds 
its own as an industry, an aid to science, and a recreation, even 
in war time, but the stages of artistic progress are not so easily 
maintained. On the whole the exhibition gives an impression 
of marking time in the expectation of happier days to come. 


The Society's Medal has been awarded to— 
Ernest E. Pinchin, for ‘‘ Photomicrograph of Diatoms,” 


high-power. 

Hugh Main, B.Sc., F.E.S., for “ Metamorphosis of the 
Dor Beetle.” 

J. Walton Lee, for an Autochrome, “ The River іп 
Autumn." 


The Professional and Trade Section, in addition to the photo- 
gravures by A. L. Coburn previously referred to, includes exhibits 
by Frederick Hollyer, John H. Gear's School of Photography, 
and H. D. Halksworth Wheeler. 

Messrs. Ross, Ld., of Clapham Common, show a selection of 
high-class lenses and apparatus. 

Kodak, Ld., exhibit examples of the new two-colour Koda- 
chrome process, and photographs illustrating the qualities of 
the firm's plates and papers. 

The Platinotype Company exhibit pictures in platinotype, 
Satista, and their new printing process Japine Silver. Demoz- 
strations are given at frequent intervals. 

The exhibition remains open until October 2. Further notes 
on the pictorial, scientific, and trade sections will appear in 
next week's A. P. 
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THE LETTER. 


The original, a bromide print (51 x 8), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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BY MRS. M. PEARSON, 
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BY DR. S. BRICARELLI (Italy). 


The original, a toned bromide print (7 x 9), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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BY М. О. DELL. 


THE HILLSIDE. 


The original, a bromide print (9 x 11), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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THE COQUETTE. BY P. W. OAKEY. 
The original, a toned bromide print (5} x 61), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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in art there are no rules, 
in one sense of the words, 
but that what are called 
rules in art are no more 
than general expressions 
of prevailing practice. That exceptional cases 
require exceptional treatment goes without 
saying, but at the same time if a certain 
procedure has been approved and practised 
by the majority of the leading workers in the 
past such a method probably has more to be 
said for it than against it. 


We have just said the head is too near the 
top of the picture. One reason against this 
procedure is that it gives us the idea that if 
the figure’s head is moved it will come in 
contact with the picture frame; another 
reason is that it gives a sense of crowding in 
the picture space; a third is that it tends to 
suggest that the figure is in front of the true 
picture plan. In this connection it may be 
as well to refer to a cognate matter, viz., 
the avoidance of bringing any important part 
of the subject of a picture right up, or very 
nearly so, to the margins. Thus ina landscape 
subject it is not usually desirable to bring 
the top of an important tree, building, etc., 
quite or nearly up to the margin of the print. 
It is better to deal boldly in the matter by 
bringing the object well within or right out 
of the picture. As it would hardly do in 
the case before us to decapitate the boy, 
our only other course is to bring the head 
well within the confines of the picture space. 


The other matter—"'' Do not cut your figures 
below the knee,” as it is sometimes worded— 
is not quite so easy to explain, beyond saying 
that when a figure is so cut it is apt to give a 
kind of suggestion of amputation. But 
curiously enough if the legs are cut by the 
picture margin above the knee, we do not get 
this idea, at any rate not in such a marked 
degree. Possibly the explanation is that we 
are far more familiar (in pictures) with one 
than the other. Going back to basal prin- 
ciples, it would seem to be quite undesirable 
to suggest any idea of crowding up, getting 
into the picture space as much as possible, 
Or on as large a scale as possible. One 
derives some such notion from this picture— 
'" He aimed at getting in the whole figure, but 
the paper was not quite big enough to include 
the feet." Аз to the symmetrical disposition 
of the arms, and of the legs as far as shown, 
something might be said on both sides. But 
one must not forget that symmetry means 
repetition of the same idea, and repetition 
implies loss of interest. 

Next with regard to the all-important 
matter of chiaroscuro. The general massing 
of the lights and shades is decidedly bold and 
bravely done, and is also fairly simple. 
Obviously it is an attempt to deal with a 
figure ог portrait—it matters not which 
in this case—in direct sunlight. Now one's 
leading impression of an object in direct 
sunshine is light rather than shadow. Shadows 
and shades we know will be present, but it 
is the sunlight, not the sun-cast shadows, 
which sing the melody of the picture. 


This dominant fact is, by photographers 
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ONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISMIS.—49. 


THERE аге in the picture here before us at any rate, often ignored or is not known. It requires no 
two rather glaring infractions of what are great stretch of imagination to conclude that the print on this 
very widely accepted as good sound working page might suggest artificial light at night, had the title said 
rules of general application, which are likely | nothing about sunlight. 
to jump to the eyes of most observant The good technical quality of the work will speak for itself 
students. The head is too near the top, and needs no comment. The vitality suggested both by the 
and the feet are outside the picture. Of pose and by expression in the features is deserving of special 
course it is understood by the reader that notice. 
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The original toned bromide print (6} x 11) was awarded Hon. Mention іп the Weekly Competition. 
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REPAIRING A FRACTURED BASE 
FRAME. 


HE base frame of a camera, when 
extended to a considerable extent, 

and with a fairly heavy lens, is very liable 
after a good deal of use in this way to 
show signs of parting at the back joints 
where marked by arrows оп fig. 1. To 
repair a defect of this kind is not beyond 
the capacity of a good many amateur 
photographers who are handy with tools. 
А bad severing of the joint where shown 
can be best reunited by a small metal 
plate, fixed on as shown on fig. 4. А 
small metal plate of this type is not at all 
difficult to make. Thin brass being both 


soft to cut and cheap to buy, makes it 
the all-bround best material to employ 
for this work. First cut a piece of brass 


say 1] by 1] in. square to form fig. 2. 
Next take a triangular square and some 
sharp-pointed tool, and with them scratch 
on the piece of brass the 5-8ths in. square 
marked A on fig. 2. Afterwards take a small 
metal saw and neatly cut the square out 
to the shape shown on fig. 3. After 
sawing the square А out, a flat-sided file 
may in some cases be employed to advan- 
tage іог improving any imperfections 
which may arise in the cutting out of the 
square. Next take some sharp-pointed 
tool and bore five holes in the piece of 
brass where shown on the diagram fig. 3. 
In order to make the heads of the screws 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles оп home-made apparatus or accessories of а 
novel description by readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


come flush with the surface of the brass, 
either a chisel or a sharp strong-pointed 
knife should be twirled round a few times 
in each of the bored holes to bevel the 
outer edges as shown іп fig. 3. After- 
wards with thin screws 1-8th in. long, fix 
the piece of brass on over the broken 
joint as shown іп fig. 4. The two holes 
marked by arrows should be screwed first, 
afterwards the broken joint should be 
pressed into close contact and screws 
inserted in the remaining holes. When 
undertaking a job of this kind it is gener- 
ally advisable, for the sake of greater 
convenience in handling, to remove the 
base frame from the rest of the camera 
parts. As a rule this is easily done by 
removing a screw or two from the front 
part of the camera. H. W. H. 


i 


CARRIER FOR ENLARGING ON 
POSTCARDS. 


OMETIMES photographers require to 
enlarge on to postcard$; an easy 


manner of doing this is to construct a 
carrier of cardboard. 


A piece of cardboard (A) is taken, and 


an opening (B) 54 in. by 3} in. is cut out 
with a sharp knife, and around the edge 


of this opening narrow strips of black 


paper (C) are pasted so that they overlap 


the edges about { in. ; this will hold the 


postcard in place while exposing. To 


keep the card from falling out, take the 
piece of card D, which was cut out, and 
hinge it at the bottom and at the back 
of A with a piece of cloth; this should be 
carefully done, so that it fits into the 
opening B. 

Now hinge the card A to the piece E 


ELEVATION 


on the front; this will allow of inserting 
a postcard, as shown. Drawing-pins 


can be used for holding the carrier on to - 


the easel, as shown. R. F. T. 
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HOW TO MAKE A DROPPING BOTTLE. 


DROPPING bottle is an article 

of great service to the photographer, 
for how many an otherwise hopelessly 
over-exposed negative has been saved 
from utter ruin by the timely aid of a 
few drops of а то per cent. bromide solu- 
tion! Those who have not given the 
subject a thought may be glad to learn 
how quickly an efficient dropping bottle 
can be extemporised in the way described 
below. I have found several of these 
home-made bottles come in very useful 
in the oil-process work, for holding such 
as turpentine and the various oils. With 
these bottles it becomes quite an easy 
matter to obtain a small drop of about 
the quantity required at a time. To form 
the dropping bottle by cutting a cork 
to the shape shown with arrows on figs. 
I and 2, on some flat support lay a cork 
on its side; then take a long thin- 
bladed knife with a keen edge and make 
an incision down the entire length of 
the cork, as shown on fig. 1. The par- 
ticular shaped incision shown on figs. 


come 


I and 2 is made by two separate cuts, 
about 1-16th in. apart, and converging 
to one point. When cutting this incision 
care should be exercised to not exceed 
the width named, else too large a quantity 
will be extracted at a time ; in some cases 
it may amount to a stream instead of 
drops coming out of the bottle. If the 
bottle is intended to hold, as previously 
mentioned, some thickish oil used in 
the oil printing process, in this case the 
incision should be cut a little wider to 
assist a more rapid flow of the contents. 
When using the bottle for an ingredient 
which is seriously affected 
by a small amount of 
air, such as a liquid acid, 
for instance, in such cases 
the bottle can, or rather 
should, be provided with 
a second cork, the incised 
cork (fig. 1) being inserted 
just to obtain the required 
drops, and when use has 
been made of it it can 
be drawn out of the 
bottle and the second 
whole cork inserted in its 
place. To keep both corks 
ready to hand, they can be 
attached to the bottle as 
shown by driving a thin, 
short nail with a fair-sized 
head into the cork, and 
round this nail a piece of 
thin string of sufficient length can be 
tied at one end and the other end attached 
to the neck of the bottle as indicated 
by AA fig. 3. H. H. 
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(New Series.—35.) PORTRAITURE IN THE GARDEN. 


E are continuing to 
deal with subjects 
which may safely 
be tackled in most 
parts of the country 
without any risk of 
falling foul of the 
authorities, although 
we may take the 

) opportunity of call- 

ing attention to a 

note which we pub- 

lish under “ Topics 
of the Week" in 
reference to general 
photographic work, from which it will 
be seen that the military authorities 
state that ''/here 15 mo desire to stop 
persons making sketches or taking 
photographs of general interest.” How- 
ever, many of our readers will prefer 
to do a certain amount, if not all, of 
their work within their own domain, 
and so avoid the risk of erring unwit- 
tingly. Even to those workers to 
whom portraiture does not appeal as 

a subject for specialising in, it is often 
an advantage to be able to turn out 
decent portraits of one's friends. 

The portraits one sees taken under 
ordinary home conditions, or, at all 
events, the least successful of these, 
fall into one of two categories : either 
they are laborious attempts to imitate 
studio portraits, or they are simply 
backyard portraits, taken without any 
thought whatever for the surroundings. 
Now, speaking generally, it is better 
for the amateur worker frankly to 
recognise his limitations and to produce 
“ағ home" rather than studio por- 
traits, unless, of course, he has a 
studio or a room sufficiently large and 
well lighted to serve as such. 

Fig. (see next page) is an example of 
what to avoid, yet it will strike anyone 
who has seen many amateur portraits 
as a very familiar type. Quite a num- 
ber of questions might be put with 
regard to it, such as: Why a full 
figure? Why such а background ? 
Why is the figure fully turned to the 
camera? Why was the presence of 
the watering can forgotten ? and so on. 
Under exactly the same conditions 
fig. 2 was taken, which is obviously 


animprovement. The sitter was moved 
further away from the wooden doors 
of the shed so that these might be 
out of focus and indefinite. This 
print shows one of the difficulties of 
open-air portraiture, the strong light 
from the sky worrying the subject, 
whose eyes are not both strong and 
accustomed to a powerful light. It 
also shows how a good lighting—good, 
that is, from the point of view of 
giving round modelling to the features 
—may usually be obtained by choosing 
a position where the light is to a great 
extent cut off from one side by a 
dark wall, trees, or some other object. 
In this instance tall bushes within a 
few feet of the subject served the 
purpose. We may say that none of the 
illustrations have been retouched in 
any way, so that there has been no 
adventitious aid to modelling. Com- 
paring figs. 2 and 3 one may see how 
great is the difference when light 
from one side is cut off in this way, 
fig. 3 being taken more in the open 
with a wall for a background and a 
not very large tree overhead. The 
slightly strained look of the eyes is 
apparent, although not so noticeably 
so as in fig. 2. Though there is some 
modelling of the features, as there 
always must be unless the negative is 
a good deal over-developed, fig. 3 is 
more nearly a map of the face than is 
fig. 2. The shape of the features, and 
consequently the likeness and expres- 
sion, to a great extent are given 
by this modelling, and the aim of the 
portraitist should be to secure model- 
ling, and then as his experience 
increases to obtain that particular 
modelling which gives the best effect 
to the face and head he is lighting. 
With most faces too much light 
from above is unsatisfactory. It 
gives heavy shadows under the eyes, 
nose, and chin, but, worst of all, it 
strikes the upper lip and gives the 
appearance of a full and coarse mouth. 
Some steps must be taken to avoid this 
which is possibly one of the commonest 
sources of failure. А hat with a 
broad brim may sometimes be worn, 
or in the case of a girl's porirait a 
sunshade may be held up. In other 
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cases a large umbrella may be held 
over the sitter by a third person, 
but perhaps the best thing of all is 
to make a light frame, four or five feet 
square, and cover it with some cheap 
edark blind material. Strips of wood 
from a packing case will answer quite 
well for the frame, and this should be 
as light as possible. It may then be 
hung in a horizontal position over the 
sitter by cords from the four corners, 
possibly from an upper window, a 
high clothes post, or in some other 
way suggested by the ingenuity of 
the worker. For head and shoulder 
portraits of sitting figures such a 
“ head screen " does not need to be 
very high, so that the difficulties are 
not great. 

In some cases this excess of top light 
will be cut off by a tree under which 
the sitter may be placed. Бір. 4 is 
an example, and' this is possibly more 
satisfactory as a garden portrait than 
either of the large beads. The back- 
ground under such conditions 15 
usually somewhat subdued by the 
shade from the tree. Special care 
should be exercised to avoid spots or 
patches of light, particularly near the 
face. Light reflected from a leaf will 
sometimes form such a patch, and in 
some cases the appearance of a facial 
excrescence is produced. 

Let us look for a moment at figs. 
5 and 6 before going on to some of 
the technical details of the work. 
These show what has been described 
as “ the likeness of the figure,” that is 
characteristic attitude as a means of 
identification rather than facial like- 
ness only. It is sometimes possible 
to get a pleasing likeness in this way 
when a ''face'' portrait is difficult 
and unsatisfactory. Better still is it, 
however, if both can be combined. 
In fig. 5 we get some facial likeness, 
the profile in shadow coming against 
a light part of the building in the 
distance. In fig. 3 the profile is lost 
in the distant foliage. By moving the 
camera a foot or so to the left this 
might have been modified, and such 
points need watching. 

The use of a lens of fairly long focus 
is almost always desirable, and it is 
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seldom that there is not sufficient space 
when working out of doors. Of course, 
the back component used alone as a 
single lens is somewhat slow, the F/8 


Fig. 1. 


aperture of the complete lens being 
only F/16 of the single component, 
but in the open and with a fair light 
quite brief exposures would still be 
possible. Indoors, matters are natur- 
ally somewhat different. Now fig. 5 
was taken with the complete lens, 
while fig. 6 was taken with the back 
component, the point of view being 
shifted so as to get the figure about the 
same size on both plates. Note, how- 
ever, that in fig. 5 the figure appears 
somewhat large in relation to the 


distance, whilst in fig. 6 it is in better 
proportion. Note also that the greater 
depth of focus given by the shorter 
focal, length of the complete lens 


gives a sharpness to the distance 
which is really unnecessary and rather 
distracting. The half lens gives equally 
good definition to the figure, but 


Fig. 2. 


renders the distance with a pleasing 
softness which is yet not structureless 
fuzziness. 

With regard to plates and develop- 
ment there is little to be said beyond 
recommending a plate of medium 
rapidity such as would be used for 
ordinary snapshot landscape work. 
Even without a light filter, an ortho. 
plate helps for these outdoor portraits, 
and in most cases the use of a filter 
is not permissible owing to the increase 
of exposure. The idea that an ortho. 


Fig. 5. 


plate obviates the need for retouching 
has nothing in it. Before any very 
noticeable improvement results the 
filter employed would need to be one 
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giving a very great increase of exposure 
—probably as much as thirty times. 
If a panchromatic plate is employed 
less increase of exposure is needed, 


Fig. 3. 


but such plates are not recommended 
to the absolute novice. 

In developing, care should be taken 
to avoid too great density. If a lands- 
cape negative requires 4 minutes’ 
development, a portrait will usually 
do with 2} to 3 minutes under the 
same conditions. 

Open subjects, such as figs. I, 5, 
and 6, will require the exposure as 
given for the average subject by a 
Bee Meter. Other portraits under 
trees, or under а head-screen; may be 


Fig. 6. 


exposed according to the method 
we shall give in these Notes next week, 
when we shall deal with indoor. por- 
traiture. : 
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Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
expressed by correspondents. 


LANTERN SLIDES OF BELGIUM AND 
NORTHERN FRANCE. 


SIR,—In raising money for necessities and comforts for our 
soldiers at the front and in hospital, means whereby such funds 
can be raised is much sought after. 

I would like to know if a set of slides could be procured showing 
Belgium and Northern France before the war, also the customs 
of the people in those parts—such a collection as a good amateur 
with a seeing eye would gather, that would be interesting to 
people who have never been there; a set that would take up 
about an hour and a half of an evening, a short description ac- 
companying each slide. 

I gathered the idea that such a one might be had through 
reading the department of THE А. P. AND Р. N. called “ Among 
the Societies." Could such a set be rented for several months, 
or must it be bought outright ? 

Perhaps some readers of THE А. P. may be able to answer this 
question.—Yours, etc., (Miss) JESSIE B. DIXON. 

Ontario, Canada. 


PHOTOGRAPHY OF THE NUDE. 


SIR,—As one who, on account of considerable art training in 
the Ouartier Latin of Paris and elsewhere, has had somewhat 
exceptional opportunities of experimenting in the photography 
of the nude figure, perhaps I may be permitted to take part 
in the very interesting discussion which has rec ently taken place 
in your columns. 

It is largely because of the attitude of the Philistines among us 
that this branch of photography has not had hitherto the amount 
of attention devoted to its pictorial possibilities that it deserves. 
We all admit the difficulties which beset it. It is owing to the 
literalness of the camera's rendering of a subject that not one 
model out of a hundred which would serve a painter is fitted to 
pose in the ''all-together ” for a camera artist. There are, 
perhaps, half a dozen full- -grown young women among the 


hundreds of models who pose regularly or occasionally for artists ' 


in London who are really possible photographic (nude study) 
models. With the case of the quite young girl model of twelve 
to fifteen or sixteen, the case is slightly different. Little im- 
perfections of figure are compensated for in a large measure 
by the freshness and youthfulness of the figure. 

Even given your model, difficulties are by no means at an end. 
The pose needs to be selected with infinitely more care than is 
the case with even a very lightly draped subject. And the 
model's expression, unless one is making '' records ” for future 
use, or merely a series of pictures for geometric or comparative 
purposes, must of necessity be much more limited. It is essential, 
if offence is not to be given, that it should be unconscious and 

'innocent." These two qualities of expression are perhaps 
the most difficult of all to secure without a corresponding element 
of detachment, boredom, or ''colourlessness," which would 
ruin any subject. 

One must never forget that clothes play a very important 
part in most photographs of human subjects, and that, carefully 
chosen or if of peculiarly artistic character, they can add much 
to the success of the resulting portrait or figure study. "With 
the nude, all that one has to assist one is purity of line, perfection 
(alas! very rare this) of form, and beauty of lighting. Апа it 
is in the latter and in the selection of the pose that I fancv most 
experimenters go most astray. Harsh lighting is fatal, and 
many of the most telling poses for a draped model are out of 
the question with a nude one. 

Artificial backgrounds are anathema, or should be, and the 
natural background of woods or seashore— which are most 
suitable and pictorial—are not easily obtained. 

Personally I have found that not more than three or four 
per cent. of nude studies amount to anything artistic or satisfy- 
ing, and I fancy that most other students and experimenters 
will be found to agree with me. It is not everyone that can 
afford the time or money (heaps of it) to turn out work of artistic 
value like that of Major Puyo and M. Réne le Bégue, to mentioa 
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only two names of workers in this field which occur at once to 
the mind. Most are obliged to content themselves with a few 
studies made on deserted stretches of beach or in the woods 
at holiday times. 

Let me point out for the benefit of the Philistines the fact that 
draping the human figure, or clothing it, is far more a matter 
of climate than a moral one. I have seen scores of girls and 
women bathing in the secluded coves and on the beaches of 
Normandy and Brittany who have shown no shame upon the 
approach of a stranger, but have even approached one perfectly 
nude to ask the time of day. And who will forget, who has 
seen them, the diving belles of Samoa and Fiji and other South 
Sea Islands, who plunge, looking like exquisite bronze figures, 
from the coral reefs into the pellucid waters ? 

Fashion and climate together have a good deal more to do 
with the type and amount of clothing worn than morality and 
ethical standards. Those who “gird” at the present-day 
modes of boldly cut down blouses and uncovering of necks and 
busts must remember that in Georgian times women walked 
the streets in bodices which left their breasts almost entirely 
uncovered. It is а case merely of the truth of the phrase, 


“ Autres temps, autres mceurs,’’ or perhaps one might say,'' Autres 
temps, autres modes.''— Yours, etc., 
London, W. 


FIGURE STUDIES. 


The Last Day for sending in pictures to the London Salon of 
Photography is Tuesday, September 2. Entries must be sent 
mounted but unframed (by parcels post or by hand), to reach 
the gallery on or before that date. Each accepted picture will 
be shown under glass at the expense of the Salon. If any 
reader of THE A. P. has not yet had an entry form, he should 
hasten to send for one and full particulars from the secretary, 
the London Salon of Photography, 5a, Pall Mall East, S.W. 


Staley, Shew and Co.— Under this title we learn that the firms 
of Messrs. Staley and Co. and J. F. Shew and Co. are trading in 
future, the former having taken over the latter; and the 
business will be carried on at 88, Newman Street, Oxford St., W. 


Mr. J. Manby, Pathology School, Trinity College, Dublin, is 
the winner of the “ Ensign ” roll-film competition for January. 
Houghton’s, Limited, offer a four- -guinea hand camera every 
month for the best negative on “ Ensign ” film. The entries 
close on the 3rd of the month. Entrance is free, and a com- 
petition form is enclosed with every spool of '' Ensign "' film. 


Lantern Lectures at the Н. P. S. Exhibition.—The following is 
the programme of the evening lectures at the R. B. A. Gallery, 
Suffolk Street, S.W., during the time the R. P. S. Exhibition 
is open. The lectures start at 8.30, the admission being IS. :— 
Aug. 24, “ Romanesque and Gothic Doorways,” by C. H. 
Dedman. Aug. 26, "A Kamble Round Hampstead, with 
Historical Notes on the Old Town,”’ illustrated by Paget colour 
slides, by H. Hardwick. Aug. 28, " A Northern Cathedral," 
by E. W. Harvey Piper, Hon. M.S.A. Aug. 31, " How Animals 
Express their Feelings," by F. B. Kirkman. Sept. 2, “Тһе 
Attractions of the London Suburbs," by A. H. Blake, M.A. ; 
the slides for this lecture will be supplied by the School ot 
London Photography. Sept. 4, “ The Komance of High-speed 
Photography,” by Lieut. Adolphe Abrahams, К. A. M.C., FERES 
БА, MD. BC. MRCS, MRCP Sept. ‘ Some Ground- 
nesting Birds,” by E. T. Bedford. Sept. 9, ''Canterbury 
Cathedral," by К. P. Howgrave Graham. Sept. 11, “ Huns 
of the Insect World,” by F. Martin-Duncan, F.R.P.S., F.K.M.S. 


Sept. 14, ‘‘ Through the Dolomites to Venice," by Chas. H. E. 
West, Е.51. Sept. 16, “ Bird-watching with Field Glass 2 
Camera," Бу Oliver С. Pike, F.Z.S., F.R.P.S. Sept. 18, 


F. Wastell, F.R.P.S. Sept. Ra 
“Ап Hour with the Microscope," by Dr. Geo. Н. Kodman. 
Sept. 23, “ Notes from my Indian Diary," by Miss Н. R. Levy. 
Sept. 25, “ Some Village Homes and Cots,” illustrated with 
colour slides, by Arthur E. Morton, F.R.P.S. Sept. 28, `“ Mont- 
Saint-Michel, the Abbey of the Archangel, and its Sea-girt 
Town,” by Н. W. Fincham. Sept. 30, “ Gloucester Cathedral," 
by Henry W. Bennett, F.R.P.S. Oct. 2, " Bird Lite on a 
Herttordshire Estate," by W. Bickerton, F.Z.S., F. R.P.S. 


Loon in London," by W. L. 
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Clouds. 

\ 1 bave a negative with pretty clouds. They 
print on daylight paper but come off in hypo, 
etc. What is the advantage of bromide paper ? 
Are backed plates advisable for clouds ? 

M. C. (Burford). 

In order to show the clouds in the 
finished print it will be necessary to carry 
printing a full stage darker than finally 
required, as the print loses a stage in 
fixing, etc., and therefore the loss of 
printing strength has to be taken into 
account and extra printing given. One 
strong point in favour of bromide paper 
is that it enables one to be quite inde- 
pendent of daylight or weather, as the 
making of prints (exposing, developing, 
fixing, etc.), may be done entirely by 
artificia! light. In the case of gaslight 
paper one may go a step further and do 
without a darkroom for developing, 
printing being done by artificial light, 
and developing in an ordinary room at 
night at some distance—a few yards— 
away from the usual source of artificial 
light. Backed plates are advisable for 
all kinds of subjects, and most certainly 
for clouds. 


Lens Stops. 

I am a very amateur photographer. Have 

bought an R.R. F/8 lens, with iris stops marked 

11, 16, etc., which I understand they call F/11, 

F/16, etc. What does F/8 mean? Тһе instruc- 

tions say '' for general work use a medium stop.” 

Does this mean betwcen 16 and 22? 

R. E. T. (Newton). 
When a distant object is “іп focus ” 

the lens is then at a certain distance 
from the plate called its focal length or 
focus. Suppose by way of example that 
this is eight inches. Then a stop with a 
I in. wide opening would be denominated 
F/8—i.e. focal length divided by 8. So 
a іп. wide stop would be Е/16, and so 
on. An F/8 lens usually means that the 
largest stop is F/8. This is quite the 
usual maximum opening for a rapid 
rectilinear lens, but the more modern 
anastigmats often have wider openings— 
e.g. F/6 or even F/4. For indoor sub- 
jects, portraits, and dark outdoor objects 
use F/8 ог F/rr. For outdoor subject, 
moderate light, use F/11, and for bright 
light F/16 or F/22. 


Stress Marks. 
I find a lot of surface marks on iny gaslight 


postcards, etc. 
W. E. D. (Kettering). 
The hair-like lines, etc., to which you 


refer are called stress marks, and have 
frequently been mentioned on this page. 
They probably are due to pressure or 


friction of the sensitive surfaces. They 


can be removed by rubbing the dry print 
with a bit of cotton wool or wash-leather 
or soft rag, just slightly moistened with 
methylated spirit; or prevented by adding 
to the developer a few drops only of 10 
per cent. solution of hypo—i.e. 50 gr. 
hypo to 1 oz. water. 


Lens. 
If I use a portrait attachment lens does it alter 
the exposure time, etc. 
S. C. (Waterloo). 


The supplementary (portrait attach- 
ment) lens will, in all probability, alter 
the focal length, and also possibly 
increase it. Therefore the F value of 
the stops will be altered (increased), and 
so the exposure will be correspondingly 
altered (lengthened). For example, sup- 
pose your original lens is of 6 inches 
focal length and stop marked F/8, and 
suppose the added lens gives a combined 
focal length of ro inches, the exposure 
will be increased (with this stop) in the 
ratio of 6 squared to ro squared—i.e. 
36 to тоо, or say roughly 1 to 3. We до 
not recognise the name of the lens you 
mention. We cannot offer any opinion 
of its pecuniary value. 


Tank Development. 

On taking away the film from the apron the 

emulsion peeled off. I have since used the 

apparatus satisfactorily. 

M. J. B. (Amersham). 
It would seem that the apparatus is 

not at fault, therefore it is probable that 
the fault is in your use of it on this special 
occasion. Possibly your developer was 
too warm, and so partially melted or 
softened the gelatine coating. Keep your 
solutions as near 65? F. as you can. 


Supplementary Lens. 
I bought a portrait supplementary, ctc. I 
racked out my camera (with double anastigmat 
lens) to focus a subject at about two yards, 
and then fitted the supplementary, which on 
the ground glass gave a blurry picture and no 
bigger. As I racked the front back to a little 
bchind indef. (? inf.) the picture was about 
the same size as before, ctc. 
P. E. (London, E.C.) 


You appear to be under some mis- 
apprehension as to the nature and func- 
tion of a supplementary lens, which is 
quite intelligible and pardonable in con- 
sequence of the very foolish naming of 
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such lenses ''magnifiers." This most 
inappropriate name has misled many 
workers to think that clapping on a 
“ magnifier ” (so-called) would give a 
sharp-focus magnified picture without 
more ado. Тһе first point to note is that 
the addition of a convex or '' positive ” 
supplementary to an ordinary camera lens 
gives a combined and shortened focal 
length. Therefore, if your anastigmat 
lens was in focus for an object at two 
yards it could not possibly be in focus 
for the same object when its focal length 
has been reduced by the addition of the 
supplementary without refocussing. Next 
observe that with the same bellows length 
the shorter the focal length of lens the 
larger the image, but the increased image 
involves going closer to the object. In 
your case had you brought your camera 
nearer the sitter, instead of refocussing, 
you would have got a larger scale of pic- 
ture, and in this restricted sense only does 
such a supplementary lens bear the name 
magnifier. In your case, to place your 
camera at six feet from the sitter to start 
with, was having it quite as near as, if not 
nearer than was wise. Anything nearer 
than that would give considerable dis- 
tortion. How then can you get a larger 
scale of picture? То avoid distortion 
you must be not less, and preferably more, 
than six feet from your sitter. This 
means a /onger' focal length of lens to give 
a larger scale of image—which in turn 
means a longer camera extension or 
bellows. Or, on the other hand, you can 
take a small-scale negative and get image 
size by enlarging. 


Film Speeds, etc. 


Is there any need for stopping down in my 
camera, which is, etc. ? Is it possible to take 
four objects a yard apart like the four cards in 
Tue A. P. of July 12, by focussing and stopping 
down to F/1i1? What are the speeds of —— 
films? etc. R. D. (Ballingarry). 
The only people who can give you 
definite and reliable information as to 
the speeds of the filns you mention are 
the manufacturers, to whom you should 
apply direct. It is not possible for any 
one to answer your first question by yes 
or no, as it entirely depends on a vast 
variety of possible conditions. The best 
way to answer your second question is to 
try the experiment for yourself. That 
reply will be far more valuable than any 
indirect opinion. 
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The Picture of the Year. 


The “ Royal” is open, I believe, or will be by the time this 
is read, but I guess they have not got the picture of the year. 
These big exhibitions generally manage to miss the really big 
thing. I have discovered the great pictorial photograph of 
the year through the unlikely medium of one of the ha'penny 
papers. It is true that it is not indistinct and equivocal, and 
it does not try your eyesight and your temper in order to dis- 
cover what it is all about, so that a very large number of people 
would deny it the right to be called pictorial at all. It is a 
straight and simple piece of work, but, somehow, it appeals 
to me. Let me describe it. Far away from the fields of strife, 
it calls us to a pleasant garden in Liverpool, where the shadows 
lie athwart—'' athwart ' is usual, is it not ?—the well-kept 
lawn. Three ladies in summer dresses are sitting at a small 
tea-table covered with a delicately patterned cloth. The 
photograph is so well taken that I know the silver teapot has 
just been polished, and the mower has had a run over the lawn. 
Everything is admirably posed, genteel, idyllic, and Liver- 
pudlian. 


Cupid? 


It is not quite an Adamless Eden, however, for there is a 
man in the picture, and the photographer has caught him at 
the moment when with some ceremony he is handing a note to 
one of the ladies. Were he not somewhat bald, I should take 
it to be a romantic episode, the piece of paper а billet-doux, 
and should read all manner of sentiment into it. But romantic 
people are seldom bald. It is true that the gentleman might 
be playing the go-between part of Cupid, but even Cupid is 
generally represented with plenty of hair, whatever else in 
the way of covering he may lack. However, it is easily done; 
a little retouching, a few strokes of the pencil, and the grown- 


kag > 


up Cupid is covered with a shock of hair, so that the result 


might be Dante and three Beatrices in an English setting— 
did Dante have hair, by the way ?—or anything else you like. 
There is, however, one detail in that photograph of which I 
have tried to remain oblivious, but I cannot manage it. 


Golden Glory. 


It might have been a cloud, but although clouds are said to 
have silver linings, no respectable sort of cloud arranges its 
wisps in the set form of a sum of money, and plants itself in 
naked whiteness against the dark background of the bushes 
in an English garden. I am bound at length to admit that the 
legend in staring white is “ /боо,” each digit being considerably 
larger than the heads of the human figures. This, of course, 
makes the matter plain. The strip of paper is not a passionate 
epistle; it is simply a cheque, the amount of which is decora- 
tively projected on to the mulberry bush behind. Тһе romance 
is now а pricked bubble. Cheques, like bald-headed people, 
are sternly matter-of-fact. The idyll resolves itself into a 
newspaper competition for amateur photographers, with a 
representative of the journal handing the first prize—a thumping 
one—to the recipient. The romance, if any still remains, 
wreathes itself about the curious fact that the prize for a photo- 
graph of the King's Liverpools coming to grips with the Germans, 
taken in action, should have been won by a lady. Тһе spirit 
of Joan of Arc evidently still pervades her native Vosges. 


The Round “ О.” 


The legend “ £600" forming the highest light in а photo- 
graph is not unpictorial. There is something very magnetic 
in the figure '' o," at least when it has some other digit in front 
of it, and when I go on to read of '' 30,000 pictures in £10,000 
award," every one of those o's makes me say one. It might 
almost Бе inferred that the 30,000 pictures received the /10,000 
among them, which would mean a beggarly six and eightpence 


each, but I can only count about forty as actually in the азага, 
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so that 29,960 went supperless to bed. Among 
the winning pictures is one showing how Jack 
johnson lost the world championship, and an- 
other the horrors of typhus in Serbia. The 
first prize represents a sum which, says the enthusiastic journal, 
'* a few years ago would not have been credited for a snapshot.’ 
Unhappily, in the case of my own snapshots, it is still un- 
credited. I took out my camera, and told it all about the 
result of this competition, and then I asked it, “ Why have you 
never brought in these golden guineas? І am told that the 
thing necessary to success is to keep you always loaded, and 
always loaded you are, but your load never lightens mine.” 
The camera made no answer, and accordingly I pressed it— 
pressed it on a tender spot—whereupon it said “ Tid-ze." That 
is exactly what it has said before whenever I have pressed it. 
It is а silly thing. 


Snapshots Very Far from Home. 


“ A Thorn in the Flesh " is one appellaticn for the man 
who is manipulating the levers of the “ Snapshots from Home ”’ 
movement. It was conferred by a prominent local citizen who 
had already received sixteen letters on the subject of the League. 

But Mr. Thorn sticks to it—and that, after all, is the main 

oint. 
z The movement, by the way, at first caused great trouble 
among those business men who are unfortunate enough often 
to have to ring up their wives to say that they are detained at 
the office. 

The idea that they should be snapped while away from home 
was wounding to their feelings, and the real nature of the move- 
ment took quite a lot of explaining. 

“Тһе objects of the League, while not necessarily pictorial, °° 
says one newspaper, ' cannot be other than useful." There 
is a subtle implication in this that the pictorial may under 
certain circumstances be useful, and this has caused the deepest 
dejection in Salonistic circles. 

Salonists are inclined to ask what, if the pictorial can be of 
use, is the use of the pictorial anyway ? 

" By special and exclusive permission, a cinematograph 
record was taken yesterday of the arrival of the ministers in 
Downing Street for a Cabinet meeting," says a daily paper. 
It adds that the film is for production abroad. Хо one can say 
after this that the “ Snapshots from Home ” idea is not catch- 
ing on. 


Home Portraiture. 


Dear lady mine, though I withdrew 
For half a day, or half a week, 
From our appointed rendezvous, 
А bit of landscape work to do, 
Some cloud effect, perhaps, to seek, 
Maybe to make a daring coup 
Upon a misty mountain peak, 
Quite unattempted hitherto ; 
Dear lady mine, 
I count them but as froth and freak, 
And chiefly care to study you, 
Yourself in smiles, in tears, in pique, 
Your curl a truant on your cheek, 
Nought else so sweet my lens could woo, 
Dear lady mine. 
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That hardy annual, Red-Book night, at the Royal 
Photographic Society’s exhibition, was much better sup- 
ported this year than was the case a year 
RED-BOOK ago, and Mr. Furley Lewis, who welcomed 
NIGHT. . the members of the affiliated societies in his 
usual felicitous way, was sanguine enough 
to prophesy that by next year the conditions under which 
the exhibition was held would have returned to some- 
thing like normal. Evidently Mr. Lewis is not a pessi- 
mist. One noteworthy feature of the year's photo- 
graphy, judging from the Affiliation display of lantern 
slides, is the run upon natural history and scientific 
subjects. It is rather remarkable, too, that London 
workers should have entered so wholeheartedly into 
. photomicrography, whereas country workers are strong 
on what may be called the zoological side. Perhaps this 
is simply a question of facilities, but indoor work with 
camera and microscope does seem to be forging ahead. 
Other years have produced a sprinkling of slides of 
scientific interest; this year they overshadowed the 
pictorial, and, what is more, Dr. G. H. Rodman, who 
wrote the criticisms, continually applied the canons of 
pictorial judgment to them, as, for instance, in the 
matter of eliminating the superfluous, managing the 
background, and masking the slide. 
o 8 о 
While the war is giving rise to а multitude of record 
photographs of one sort or another, more ambitious 
pictorial efforts to rise to the occasion 


WAR AND appear to be lacking, at least if one 
PICTORIALISM. may judge from the present exhibition | 
of the R. P. S. at Suffolk Street. 
Photographers seem to have contented themselves 


with bringing out their memories of Rheims and 
of Belgium and Alsace, and that is all. Khaki has 
made very little impression as yet upon the pictorialist's 
camera, though, to be sure, a munitions factory has 
appealed to the fancy of Mr. Coburn. In the other 
sections of the exhibition there is here and there a hint 
of the topical. Mr. Martin Duncan contrives, as he 
has done before, to show how certain characteristics of 
the world of men are reproduced in entomology, so that 
even insects have their Huns. During the first year of 
war, however, photographers, so far as they have done 
any work at all, seem to have kept to their accustomed 
subjects. At the end of the hostilities no doubt they 
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will become conscious of fresh challenges. Опе out of 
every six of the exhibitors at the R. P. S., by the way, 
15 ап Атегісап. 
o 0 о 
It is said of fiction writing that there are only a very 
small number of possible plots, and that every novel 
written is classifiable into one or other 
FUNDAMENTAL of, say, five or six. In the same way, 
COMPOSITION. ап American writer classifies all pos- 
sible pictures into seven. Іп its funda- 
mental composition every picture may be regarded 
either as an instance of equal balance, represented by a 
pair of scales, or as a triangle, a circle, a cross, radii- 
like spokes from a wheel, a line of curvature as in the 
letter S, or a rectangle as in the letter L. It would 
be an interesting task to sort out well-known pictures 
into оп? or other of these groups, the works of Raphael 
furnishing the best instances of apparent or formal 
balance; Watts's “ Endymion,” an example of the circle; 
Orchardson's “Mother and Child," the line of curva- 
ture; Tintoretto's "Marriage of Bacchus," the radii, 
and so on. Every one of the forms, of course, except, 
perhaps, the rectangle, is really a variant upon the first. 
They are all instances of balance; although тоге or 
less departures from the classic idea of balance, or 
developments of it, they yet do homage, as every true 
picture does, to that greatest of all pictorial principles. 
ооо 
The idea of helping the soldiers by means of the 
camera is spreading in various directions. The ''Snap- 
shots from Home ” League of the 
SOLDIERS AND THE  Y.M.C.A. furnished the initiative; 
LANTERN. but the photographing of soldiers' 
families is by no means the only 
way in which the amateur photographer may put his 
pursuit to effective service. One method, suggested by 
the Westminster Gazette, is the giving of lantern dis- 
plays during the approaching long evenings in camp or 
military hospital. If the photographer is not ambitious 
enough to attempt а. formal lecture, he will find a slide 
display in itself prove very acceptable, especially if 
supplemented by an informal chat. 
o 0 о 
Of al the London suburbs which are now being 
studied by an earnest school of pictorial workers, none, 
at least within the confines of the 
HAMPSTEAD ЭМ county itself, can surpass Hampstead 
COLOUR. for beauty or for wealth of association. 
Mr. H. Hardwick, who has devoted 
himself with great zeal to the colour photography of 
Hampstead, was rewarded with a large audience when 
he lectured on the subject the other night at the Royal 
Photographic Society’s exhibition. Not only did he 
explore the beauties of Hampstead, town and heath, in 
thoroughgoing fashion, but he also introduced a little 
variety by reproductions of Constable and Romney, both 
of whom had associations with Hampstead. Мг. Hard- 
wick used the Paget plate, and certainly its rendering of 
a large series of pictures taken in the Golders Green 
gardens left nothing to be desired. То obtain the far- 
reaching views from the broken heights of the heath, 
his plan was first to find with the meter the exposure 
for the foreground, and then to do the same for the 
distance, and strike a mean between the two. Dexterous 
manipulation in printing the positive, and the use of a 
mask so as to give double the exposure for the sky, 
enabled him to get the clouds, and altogether the charm 
and glory of Hampstead were very effectively depicted. 
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HORIZON AND SKYLINE IN PICTORIAL WORK. 


UCH has been written from time to time on 
the subject of perspective and its application 
to pictorial work. An inspection of many 
prints entered in THE A. P. Weekly Competi- 

tion, or shown at exhibitions, proves that the photo- 
grapher—especially the novice—has a good deal to 
learn concerning this important subject. The straight- 
forward snapshot is generally satisfactory in this 
respect, but photographs are constantly brought to 
our notice as examples of clever combination work, 
some of it being the production of advanced workers, 
vet in many cases disregard of perspective has rendered 
these prints utterly bad. Тһе reason of their badness 
has generally been obvious to the thoughtful observer, 
while to the beginner the wrongness has been felt but 
the cause has not been apparent. In most instances 
the faults have arisen in simple forms of combination 
printing in which the direction of lighting and the 
point of view occupied when taking the component 
parts of the picture have not been considered. 
The Skyline and the Horizon. 

These two terms are so frequently confused, or used 
as though they were only two different words with the 
same meaning, that the photographer with hand or 
stand camera needs to be reminded as to their difference. 

When facing the open sea on any moderately fine 
day we see a long straight line where the sky and distant 
sea appear to meet, or we may say that we see the level 
limit of the distant water against a sky background. 
This is the true horizon. Theoretically and actually 
it is not a quite straight line, but a comparatively 
very small part of a circle of very large radius. But for 
all practical purposes we may regard it as straight. 

Now it is important to remember that though we 
cannot see an horizon line in many of our landscape 
pictures, yet the virtual horizon exists all the same. 
This is where the sky and sea would appear to meet 
if the most distant part of the scene were replaced by 
open sea. If we are looking down upon our subject— 
e.g., looking into a valley from the top of a hill—the 
virtual horizon might be placed above the top of the 
scene on the ground glass. Or if our camera or line of 
sight were pointed upwards the horizon might be below 
our picture limits ; yet in all cases it exists. If we stand 
in the middle of a street and take note of any horizontal 
lines of buildings to our right or left, any pair of such 
horizontal lines in the same vertical plane, if produced, 


would appear to meet somewhere on the horizon. For 
instance, if we take the top and bottom lines of a 
rectangular window, door, etc., and produce them, they 
would converge towards and meet on the horizon, 
whether it be inside or outside the picture. - 

This is a most important point and one on which we 
very largely depend when wanting to depict or suggest 
an uphill or downhill effect. It is one of the fundamental 
facts of perspective that is exemplified bv nearly everv 
architectural photograph, be it interior or exterior. 
In fact, the eye is so familiar with the result that we 
unconsciously take it all for granted without pausing 
to give it a thought. 

Eye-level. 

But for the moment let us go back to our open sea 
view, and first let us go down to the beach—water edge— 
and look out at the horizon. Our line of sight is now 
horizontal; i.e. the horizon is on a level with the 
observer's eye.* Note that point most carefully. If 
now we ascend, say, a cliff, the horizon appears to rise 
also, and when our line of sight is horizontal—i.e., 
is at right angles to the vertical (e.g. a string to which a 
weight is attached)—the horizon is opposite the eye. 
Further we may note that if we use a camera and ground- 
glass focussing screen to aid us in our observations— 
being careful always to have the camera truly level— 
we shall notice that while the top of the sky limit does 
not seem to change in position very much as we ascend 
the cliff, yet the new foreground— e.g. shore, rocks, etc.— 
changes noticeably. 

When the camera lens and finder are on the same level 
they should agree in this aspect of the subject, but the 
finder-picture is usually so small that often we are more 
guided by what the eye sees direct, and, unless the 
camera lens is on a level with and near the eye when the 
exposure is made, what the lens sees and what our eye 
sees may be two very different versions. This, too, 
is а point of vital importance when objects even so 
small as leaves are only a few feet or yards away from 
the lens. 

The Skyline. 

Thus we may say that in or connected with every 
picture, landscape, portrait, or anything else, an horizon 
exists, though it may not be visible, and indeed it may be 


* This statement is not quite strictly true, but as the height 
of the observer is insignificant compared with the diameter of 
the earth—say 24,000 miles—it is virtually true. 
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outside the picture itself ; while the skyline only exists 
in those cases where objects are visible against a sky 
background. 

At the present time very nearly all of us are users of 
small (often hand) cameras, and enlarging is one of the 
notes of the moment. This often leads to a combination 


of two or more negatives into one picture. Now it may: 


be taken as a fundamental fact that if we employ two 
different negatives—say landscape and cloud—and so 
arrange matters that the positions of their two horizons 
do not reasonably approximately agree in position, 
false perspective is inevitable. We may not always 
at once recognise this falsity, or we may see that there 
is " something not quite right " about it, and so on. 
One crude instance may suffice, and that a rather common 
one—viz., the use of a sky and cloud negative taken 
by pointing the lens upwards at a considerable angle 
so that the virtual horizon is below the bottom of the 
plate, and then using this in a landscape where the 
horizon is somewhere on the upper part of the plate. 
Not so long ago we saw in one of our exhibitions a com- 
bination print from three negatives—viz., sky and cloud, 
foreground cottage, and open landscape—in which the 
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virtual horizons of no two of these three negatives 
agreed in position ; the result was a burlesque of nature. 
Finding the Horizon in a Print. 

It will be a useful exercise to take a few prints and 
endeavour to locate the virtual horizon. Examples 
including buildings are the easiest to start with, but 
buildings are by no means essential. Any pair of 
parallel straight lines in a horizontal plane will converge 
and meet on the horizon. The railway lines on a stretch 
of level road afford a familiar and forceful example. 
Any pair of horizontal lines in a vertical plane also 
converge to the horizon. If we thus find two points 
on the horizon we can locate it forthwith. 

Sky and Cloud Negatives. 

The reader will now see the good reason why photo- 
graphers who take sky and cloud negatives with a view 
to combining them with landscape negatives are advised 
to include the horizon or skyline of some distant features 
which do not stand into the sky very much. If a land- 
scape picture is to show some sky, it is now obvious 
that this skv space should be occupied by cloud forms, 
if any, which would appear at some such corresponding 
angular elevation above the horizon. 


EVERY MONTH a brief exposure table is given here for the assistance of our readers in their practical work. A glance at the current 


approximate exposures as here given will serve as a reliable guide for most purposes. 


The 


The subjects will be varied to suit the time of year. 


following exposures will serve as а working guide for any fine day during the month, between the hours of 10 in the morning and 2 in the 


afternoon, with the sun shining, but not necessarily on the subject. 
or if stop F/11 is used. For F/16 give four times the exposure. 
exposures. From 6 to 8 a.m. or 4 to 6 p.m., treble them. 


— 


| 


SunJECT. | Ordinary Plate. , 

Open seascapes and cloud studies 1/25 Sec. 
Open landscapes with no very heavy shadows 

in foreground. Shipping studies or sea- 

scapes with rocks, beach scenes : 1/15 , | 
Ordinary landscapes with not too rich | | 

foliage, open river scenery, figure studies in ` 

the open, light Succ wet street scenes, | 

etc. | 1/8 1А 
Landscapes in (on or mu Or with stronk i 

foreground. Well- lighted street scenes .. | 1/5 35 
Buildings or trees occupying greater portion | 

of picture. River scenes with heavy foliage | 1/3 УЗ 
Portraits or groups taken out of doors, not too | 

much shut in by buildings e LX 11 Т 
Portraits іп well-lighted room, light sur- 

roundings, big window, white reflector 5 secs. 


As a further guide we append a list of some of the best known makes of plates and films on the market. 
The speeds of other plates on the market will be given on application. 


approximately indicale tke speeds referred to above. 


Mawson, Celeritas. 
Gladiator. 
Раскт, Swift and Ех. Special. 


Ultra Rapid Plates. 
BARNET, Red Seal. 


» 


Stop used, F/8. The exposure should be doubled if the sun is obscured 
For Е/56 give half. 


From 8 to 10 a.m. or from 2 to 4 p.m., double these 


Medium Plate. Rapid Plate. | Extra Rapid | SM рш 
1/40 вес. 1/75 вес. | 1/100 вес. | 1/120 вес. 
1/25 , 1/45 , 1/60 , 1/15 is 
1/12 , 1/25 , 1/30 , 1/40 Г 
1/10 , 1/20 , 1/25 , 1/30 
1/4 » 11/8 - 1/12 , 1/15 Е 
1 » | 2/8 » | 1/8 Т 1/4 т 
4 secs. | 2 secs. 11] | 1 


GRIFFIN, Gramme. 
П.ғокр, Rapid Chromatic. 
Special Rapid. 


They have been divided into groups which 


CLEeRow, Roll Film. 
v. Flat Filin. 
Eastman, Rapid. 


BARNET, Medium Ortho. 
GEM, Medium. 
П.ғокр, Chroinatic. 


` Super-Speed. »  Panchroratic. IMPERIAL, Special Rapid. EDWARDS, Auto-screen Inst. Iso. КЕ Empress. 
CADETT, Royal Standard. Rajar, Ultra Rapid. Leto, Phanix. Е Mattc-Ground. MaRION, Portrait. 

ij Special Ex. Rapid. WELLINGTON, Xtra Speedy. Іл:мікке, Blue Label. ENsiGN, Film. - Landscape. 
CRITERION, Extra Special Pa Press. Marion, P.S. GEM, Colour-screcn. PaGET, ХХХ. 

Rapid. WRATTEN, Speed, Double Ж Instantaneous. ILFORD, Versatile Rapid. WELLINGTON, Landscape. 
Eastman, Special Ultra Rapid. Instantaneous апа Pan- Iso. » Ortho. WRATTEN, Instantaneous. 
EpwaARkDs, Cornct. chromatic. Mawson, Felixi. IMPERIAL, Orthochrome S.R. 

GEM, Salon. | Pl M Ortho. B. 5 Sovereign. Ordinary Plates. 

» Portrait. Extra Rapid Plates. PAGET, ХХХХХ. К N.F. BARNET, Ordinary. 

ә Salon Iso. DARNET, Extra Rapid. ` Special Rapid. Корак, N.C. Film. CRITERION, Ordinarv. 
ILFORD,’ Monarch. a Ortho. ы, Hydra. : Premo Filin-pack. is lso. Ordinary. 

i Panchromatic. Сарктт, Royal Standard | Rajar, Special Rapid. LuMIERE, Ortho, A, B, and C. EpwaRDs, Medium. 

» Versatile, Most Rapid. Extra Rapid. Vipex, Special Rapid. 3 Film. GEM, Univ ersal. _ 

Ж Zenith. А Roval Standard | WELLINGTON, Antrscreen, Iso- | Mawson, Electric. » Universal Slow. 
IMPERIAL, Flashlight. Ortho. Speedy. Pacer, Ortho. Special Rapid. П.ғокп, Ordinary. 

T Orthochroime S.S. CRITERION, Extra Rapid. — WRATIEN, Double Instan- | Rajar, Iso. Roll Pilm. IMPERIAL, Ordinary. 
Leto, Ultra Kapid. i Pa EI taneous and Allochrome. VipEx, Isochromatic. MEE uem Label. 
LUMIERE, Sigma. SASTMAN, Extra Rapid. WELLINGTON, Films. Manion, Ordinary. 

" i Violet Label. 35 Ortho. Rapid Plates. WRATIEN, Drop Shutter. MAWSON, Castle, 
Marion, Record. Ерчгакр5, Snapshot Iso. BARNET, Film. | Раскт, ХХ. 

" Supreme. GEM, Meteor. Cavett, Royal Standard Rapid. Medium Plates. Rajar, Ordinary. 

Brilliant. ә  bLlochromatic. са Professional. BaRNET, Medium. WRATTEN, Ordinary. 
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Special to " The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News." 


HERE is, perhaps, nothing more annoying and exas- 
perating to the pictorial photographer than to have 
a work that has entailed weeks of anxious waiting 
and many subsequent hours of careful thought and experi- 
ment, cheerfully and glibly described as ''a lucky snap- 
shot." Such a remark is heard so frequently at the various 
photographic exhibitions that photographers by now should 
be quite inured to its effects, and instead of suffering 
annoyance, should deem the remark one сопхеуіпр a high 
compliment to the skill and technique of the author of the 
work in question. 

The converse is also true, and almost as frequently one 
hears quite straight and untouched work described as 
“fakes " or “ made ар” pictures. It is by no means ап 
uncommon experience to have the untouched portions of 
a picture deemed “ fake," while the actual “ faked ” parts 
escape the keen (?) eyes of the critic. 

The picture illustrating this article (see page 193) has 
been, the subject of acute discussion and keen criticism 
upon several occasions, and, although frankly exhibited 


as a “ made ар” picture, the critics and disputants have 
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(1) The original Snapshot. 


so far failed to point out wherein lies the “ fake." After all 
is said and done, however, the result is the *''thing," 
and if the desired result is obtained the means and methods 
employed matter but little. 

A description of the methods employed may, neverthe- 
less, prove interesting and helpful to others. Тһе original 
negative of the lifeboat was taken in very hurried 
circumstances whilst spending a holiday at Folkestone 
some few years ago. The day was very dull and grey, 
and I was only able to secure one photograph of the boat 
on her return. This had to be taken with a half-place 
stand camera, minus a finder, as my hand camera was 
not available at the moment. 

The resulting negative (from which a direct print is 
shown in No. 1) was perhaps better than the circumstances 
in which it was taken warranted, but the bad position of 
the boat, with its keel just resting upon the extreme edge 
of the plate, due to the absence of a viewfinder, gave 
anvthing but a pictorial rendering of the subject, and 
‘ straight " prints therefore were useless. 


HOW AN 
EXHIBITION PICTURE WAS MADE. 
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By C. UPTON COOKE. 


The “ possibilities ” of the subject were, however. noted ; 
and as opportunities occurred, attempts were made to 
secure а wave negative to make what one might term а 
“ foreground "' for the boat. 

Several unsuccessful experiments were made, and in 


(2.) 


the one that was finally selected (а trial print is shown іп 
fig. 2) it was fairly obvious that the unpleasing horizontal 
line of the wave could be easily obviated by using the second 
negative at a considerable angle from the normal position, 
and the direction of the wind and water of each half put 
into agreement by reversing the negative in the enlarger, 
that is to say, by putting the glass side of the negative 
towards the enlarging lens. A small print under those 
conditions was made, and proved sufficiently successful 
to justify working on a larger scale, and 12 by 9 was the 
size deemed most suitable. 

If only a single enlarged print be required, the simplest 
method to ensure the correct registration of the two nega- 
tives is to mark plainly on the edges of the sensitive paper 
to be used the points where the horizon and the line of 
the wave should come. As in this case a number of enlarge- 
ments was required, the following procedure was adopted, 
and will be found useful in all kinds of combination enlarg- 
ing. А sheet of stout, white paper, 14 by 11, was obtained, 
and upon this a 
space was ruled 
measuring 12 by 9, 
as shown in the 
accompanying dia- 
gram (No. 3). On э 
the margins left 
at the sides the 


se 


positions of the 
horizon and line ©" 
of wave were 


shown. These lines 
should be heavy 
enough to be 
clearly seen when 
the negative image 
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(3.)—4A, sensitive paper; B, position of 
horizon line; C, position of wave line; 
D, fold along dotted line to form rebate. 
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is projected over them. In order to hold the sensitive paper, 
the bottom margin can be folded to form a rebate, and as 
12 by 10 sheets of bromide paper were used, the white 
margin was useful in the subsequent handling during de- 
velopment, etc. 

The trial print, already made, proved that the densities 
of the two negatives varied considerably and were 
in the proportion of до to 9. For many reasons it is 
essential that the correct relative exposures for each be 
ascertained. 

In making the enlargement the lifeboat negative was 
first focussed to scale upon the paper template above 
described, and all the necessary adjustments of 
light, condenser, and easel were made with that negative 
in position. 

The easel I prefer for all enlarging purposes is in the form 
of the old box-pattern printing frame, stood on edge, 
and clamped to the work-bench or table. In this the enlarge- 
ment is made through a piece of good plate glass. The 
sensitive paper is held firmly in contact with the glass by 
spring bars at the back, is very easily adjusted to any 
position, and clamped instantaneously by a spring clip. 
Mine measures 18 by 15, and a 12 by ro thus has plenty of 
scope for adjustment. There are technical objections to 
the use of plate glass in this manner, but in actual practice 


— 


(4.) 


I have encountered no difficulties whatever. Of course, 
any pattern of easel can be used quite as effectively, but 
the above is stronglv recommended for speed in adjust- 
ment. 

The yellow cap is now placed over the lens, the paper 
template removed from the easel, and the sensitive paper 
placed in the template as indicated by the ruled lines. 
The two together are now placed in the easel and so adjusted 
as to bring the horizon line of the negative in adjustment 
with the two lines indicating the position the horizon 15 
to occupy in the print. Our object now is to give such an 
exposure as will give us a fully exposed print of the lifeboat 
negative upon the top half of the sensitive paper, but with 
the bottom edge of the negative carefully '' vignetted ” 
or graduated away, leaving the lower half of the paper 
quite free from light action. Тһе ascertained exposure 
for correct development and colour was 200 seconds, 
and during the whole time of exposure the lower half must 
be screened from all light by interposing a sheet of card- 
board between the lens and easel, and this screen must be 
continually moved up and down, covering and uncovering 
in a steady manner, that portion of the picture to be 
graduated away. 

It is a difficult matter to watch the seconds hand of a 
clock or watch whilst making such an exposure, as one's 
whole attention should be concentrated on the easel. 
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The best plan is to have a loud-ticking clock and to count the 
beats. The one I use gives one hundred beats to the minute, 
and I find this gives а more convenient unit of time for 


most photographic purposes than seconds. 


If we were to develop the print at this stage it 
should appear as in No. 4, but we do not develop until 
the lower portion has been exposed to the second or wave 
negative. 

In case any stray light should escape from the lantern, 
the easel should be covered up, or the '' half-print " tem- 
porarily removed whilst the negatives are being changed 
in the carrier. This is now done, not forgetting that in 
this particular instance we have to reverse the negative. 
Usually it would be necessary to re-adjust the focussing 
slightly, on reversing a negative, but as our second negative 
on this occasion is a trifle too sharp in definition for our 
purpose, re-focussing becomes unnecessary ; neither is it 
necessary to put the negative out of the horizontal, as it is 
much easier to adjust the sensitive paper. 

The easel is now uncovered, and, of course, with the vellow 
cap still in position, and the paper template and sensitive 
paper so adjusted that the projected image of the wave 
comes diagonally across the picture plane in the place 
indicated by the lines on the margin of the template. 
Our ascertained exposure for this negative is 45 seconds. 


(5.) 


In this case it is the upper portion of the picture that must 
be screened from all actinic light, in the same way that we 
screened the lower portion, and this we proceed to do; 
moving the cardboard screen the whole time, in order to 
vignette or graduate the upper portion of the second 
negative away. 

The vignetting should reach, this time, its highest or 
lightest limits on the marks indicating the horizon line, 
yet allowing the full exposure to reach that portion of the 
picture corresponding with the lowest or lightest limits 
of the first-used negative. Print No. 5 shows the effect 
of this second exposure. 

The picture is now ready for development, and given 
that the correct comparative exposures have been found 
and care taken during the vignetting operations, develop- 
ment will take place as though'the enlargement had been 
made from a single negative. 

Such is the history of the manufacture of “ the lucky 
snapshot " shown in its final phase on page 193—a “ made 
пр” picture if you will, nevertheless produced by purely 
photographic means and without the aid of pen, pencil, 
brush or scalpel. Is there any merit in that? Certainly 
not! and if, in my opinion, I could have got a better result 
by using all those articles with tar and whitewash brushes 
added, I should have unhesitatingly used the lot with an 
easy photographic conscience. 
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FURTHER examination of the pictorial work in the Royal 
Photographic Society's annual show strengthens the feel- 
ing that there is something amiss. It is easy to explain the 
absence of such spontaneity as might be looked for in the piping 
times of peace, for the artistic spirit cannot expand under a 
weight of care. But there is another moral to be drawn from 
the shortcomings of the exhibition. They direct attention with 
unusual insistence to the very qualities that the artistic move- 
ment aims at avoiding, and thereby emphasise what it is desir- 
able to attain. 

Dulness is of all things the greatest danger to artistic progress, 
and this, unfortunately, is an influence that cannot be over- 
looked, even though it may be excused in the circumstances. 
Dulness of tone, dulness of perception, and dulness of invention 
have escaped rejection. The gaiety of summer sunlight, the 
vividness of statement that reflects а keenly-felt impression, 
and the light-hearted fancy that can touch natural beauty with 
a fresh and personal charm were not forthcoming in sufficient 
quantity to fill the walls. 

It is well that photographers should consider these deficiencies 
in order to remedy them when the world resumes its normal 
course. They can see what happens when mechanical output, 
instead of expressive workmanship, provides the prevailing note. 
It is not so much that the result is commonplace—for the 
commonplace may be illuminated by inspiration—as a failure 
to engage and hold interest. 

Happily there are exceptions, to some of which I have already 
called attention. In continuing, mention should be made of 
Mr. T. H. B. Scott's “ An Essex Lane,” which testifies to a sense 
of the grace and lightness of foliage. This picture, which might 
have been better, is instructive in its appearance of weakness 
due to the lack of such personal treatment as would have ani- 
mated it by emphasis, and have given distance to the peep 
down the lane by correctness of '' values." 

An exhibitor who shows skill and discernment is Mr. J. H. 
Gear, whose “ Dolce Acqua, Italy," composes nicely with the 
figure under the tree and the light on the houses beyond. This 
is a well-considered work, but is not much marked by imagina- 
tion and spontaneity, qualities more noticeable in the produc- 
tions of Mr. Clarence H. White, whose naked boy on a tree 
amusingly carries out the idea that the title, “Тһе ЕШ,” expresses, 
while his “ Study in a High Key,” representing a figure of simple 
grace amid foliage, displays poetic and decorative fecling. 


Beauty Saved by the Camera. 


Some Japanese wood masks are amusingly represented by 
Mr. F. H. Evans, who, as usual, is the exponent of sound work- 
manship. Ав a steadfast believer in “ straight " photography, 


.he does not question the rightness of what the instrument 


gives him, and consequently in '' Rheims Cathedral, West 
Front," the rose window, sharing as it does the general emphasis 
of the nearer details, fails to retire in aerial perspective. The 
exquisite elaboration, however, is full of charm, and its pre- 
servation in this skilful picture is a subject for congratulation. 
Also in an interior view of this stricken edifice Mr. Evans has 
had the satisfaction of doing something towards counteracting 
the ruthlessness of vandalism. 1% is a happy reflection that 
through the work of photographers so much of the architec- 
tural beauty of Northern France and Flanders has been saved 
from total obliteration. i 

Some characteristic examples by that inventive Hollander, 
R. Polak, claim attention, “ The Boy with the Gloves " being 
notable alike for the movement of the figure and the manner 
in which the dainty workmanship of the ruff is emphasised. 


ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETY’S EXHIBITION. 
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By ANTONY GUEST. 


This called for some sacrifice in respect of the boy's face, but it 
need not have been quite so dark, especially as an un- 
natural contrast with the excessive whiteness of the eyeballs is 
thereby produced. 

Recognition is due to the well-composed and creditable 

print, “ In Ancient Durham," by Mr. George Brown, with the 
central light effectively placed on the old house, and the cathedral 
beyond showing dimly in aerial perspective. This latter quality 
is much wanted in Miss Jessie Harvey's '' Pastoral," otherwise 
the sympathetic treatment is commendable. Originality marks 
the method of Mr. Н. Essenhigh Corke in “ Joan," a pretty 
little figure among surrounding shadows, with her head seen 
against the sky, but the atmosphere of an open-air scene is 
lacking. Some originality, also, is shown by the American 
exhibitor, Mr. Karl Strauss, whose “ First Avenue, New York,” 
photographed from a height with the line of railings across 
the picture, does not make a pleasant design, though it may be 
characteristic, while his “ Hamilton, Bermuda-— Moonlight," 
with forcible lamplight reflections, is like “ Hamlet ” without 
the Prince of Denmark, in showing no suggestion of the moon 
or her effulgence. 
. Near by is some striking bromoil transfer work representing 
strong sunlight effects, by Mrs. M. Ralli. Miss Shreve's '' Sun- 
light and Polly " is curious with its pervading chequered pat- 
terns, which, unfortunately, kill the very tender modelling of 
the child's head. 

Four dance pictures by Mr. E. R. Dickson are imaginative. 
A dainty little figure appears in “ The Dance to the Sun," but 
the light looks forced, as it is not clear how it could fall on the 
figure without influencing thelandscape. “ The Dance, Series 1.” 
is pretty and decorative, but the figure in such a pose might have 
been stationary. Тһе all-important suggestion of movement is 
better rendered in '' Series III.” 

Mr. J. L. Tucker's coloured bromoil landscapes miss the 
harmony of natural tints, as generally happens when the colour- 
ing 15 not done direct from nature. The bold landscape, “ The 
Bridge," in bromoil monochrome, by Mrs. Frank Kinder, is 
interesting in composition, and might have been a real success 
if more sympathetic attention had been given to tone gradations 
and aerial perspective. 

There is more open-air feeling in Mr. Bertram Wickison's 
“ Summer in Alsace," which has merits of light and distance, 
and, with an appropriate figure, makes an agreeable design. 
A sense of atmosphere is to be noted also in Mr. E. C. Bywater's 
'" Evening Falls, with Vapours Cold and Dim." Мг. Harold 
House, іл “Тһе Beach,"' has not quite succeeded with the difficult 
task of producing a flat plane in his foreground of broad sands. 
His “ Rambler Rose," with a child touched by sunlight gather- 
ing a flower, is a pleasant work, but has not quite his usual 
sympathetic feeling for nature. “ The Gondolier,” by Mr. 
G. H. Dannatt, is distinguished by good tone and movement, 
and the boldly modelled water comes well to the front, thus 
maintaining its plane. 

Of the portraits and figure studies that were not mentioned 
last week, Mrs. Maud Davis's “ Maggie ” calls for notice as an 
unconventional but interesting portrait, the figure being re- 
flected in a mirror, while a quiet though fanciful simplicity 
marks the design. А group of fishermen, '' Bringing in the 
Spoils,” is cleverly represented by Mr. C. M. Neaves, and there 
is merit in “Тһе Fisherman, Ostend Harbour," by Mr. А. 
Humphries. Mr. M. O. Dell sends the pleasant river scene, 
“ Mortlake,” which has an atmospheric quality, but the fore- 
ground is needlessly accentuated. This should have been 
quietly suggested to enable interest to concentrate elsewhere. 
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Effective Methods of 


Developing a Permanen 


Photographic Income. 


SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR THE YOUNG PROFESSIONAL. 


HE keen business man will understand that there 

are to-day very few haphazard successes. With 

every line of business which has been developed 
into a complete success within recent years there has been 
back of it a well-thought-out and carefully developed 
underlying plan or method which has been so perfected 
that the workings of the business simply resolve them- 
° selves into a continuous growth of sales and general 
development. 

The building of a photographic business, whether it be 
new or old, is neither a complicated nor a difficult process. 
In fact, it is as simple as the eating of three meals a day, 
provided you give the subject just a little careful thought 
and attention. 

First, you must survey your surrounding fields of oppor- 
tunity. How many miles can you travel in each direction 
before you come in contact with a business of the same 
nature as yours, where the studio is equipped with just 
as modern cameras and general apparatus, and where 
the kinds of work done are just as varied and attractive ? 
I am speaking now of your opposition in other towns and 
cities, and not of the fellow down the street, for we are 
going to leave him entirely out of the question in this 
article. Now consider in which direction or directions 
there are the greatest possibilities for you to get new 
business, and why. Where do the most people live who 
would be interested in some particular line of your work ? 
With these problems solved you will understand your 
field of photographic opportunities as they lie around you 
better than you ever have before. 

But you must not stop at that. You must ascertain 
through inquiries from old residents in each section, 
through the newspapers, and through personal investiga- 
tion, the names and addresses of as many persons in all 
the surrounding towns as you can,and classify them in 
several ways, which will enable you to secure business 
from them on various pretexts. It is a good plan to 
arrange these addresses in a special book, which may be 
divided into sections or headings. For instance, you 
might have the following : 

Heads of Large Families. 

Members of Wealthy Families. 

Newly Wedded Couples. 

List of Babies. 

List of Girls. 

List of Boys. 

People over Seventy Years of Age. 

If you classify your lists as suggested above, adding, 
of course, many other classifications, such as buildings, 
historic spots, historic families, etc., you will be able to 
make your advertising very effective and save money on 
it too, while the results will be five times as great as they 
would be from indirect advertising. Again, this sort of 
classification will show you positively whether it will be 
profitable for you to specialise in children's pictures for 
a time or in any of the other branches which have been 
suggested. 
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But, of course, the main purpose of such classified lists 
of names is that of circularising. Іп order to do this most 
eftectively, you should suit your lines of work to your 
lists of names. In other words, if you have the names of 
two hundred wealthy families on your list, then it will 
pay you to get up a line of advertising matter for a fine 
quality of photographs and circularise all of the wealthy 
families, and also the majority of the others, for you may 
get some expensive work from those who have less of the 
world’s goods. Such specialising may last for a month at 
a time, and then you could make a change to some other 
line of work. In this way you will have an opportunity 
to develop trade with all classes and thus build your 
business to its greatest extent. This system will also 
hold good in your regular newspaper advertising campaign. 
In fact, your local newspaper should be one of the first 
mediums for you to use, and a good live advertisement 
of the specialty which you happen to be featuring should 
be kept running during your campaign for such business. 

But newspaper advertising should be supplemented 
by a good follow-up system. For instance, we will sup- 
pose that you decide to advertise a special style of photo- 
graph for children, good value at a certain price, and you 
send to five hundred parents having children between 
two and fifteen years of age a circular or circular letter 
advertising your proposition. If this first solicitation is 
sent on the first of May, then about the first of June a 
second letter or circular should be sent, which you should 
start somewhat as follows: 

“ On May I we offered you a dozen special photo- 
graphs of your child for only Well, you 
would be surprised to know how many parents ac- 
cepted this proposition, and it would be a real pleasure 
to us to show you some of the photographs. For 
some reason you did not let us take your child's 
picture, and we have decided to extend the offer 
е MP" in order that all may be accommo- 
dated. Еж, etc" 


The cost of such a campaign, if you have a typewriter, 
wil not be very expensive, as personal letters may be 
written during your spare time, or perhaps some person 
in your home or studio may be able to help you with such 
work. Printed matter, together with the cost of folding, 
envelopes and stamps, need not cost more than £5 рег 
thousand if mailed under penny stamps, and if 6,000 
are mailed in this way every year, at the rate of five hundred 
per month, it certainly seems that some good business 
ought to result. Such a campaign should get at least 
two hundred and fifty new patrons in the habit of coming 
to your studio each year, which would in time mean a very 
good business. 

The personal element should be woven into work of 
this kind also, and you should never lose an opportunity 
to refer to work you have done for persons of influence in 
your locality. This will add prestige, and in some cases 
win for you considerable new customers. 

Bulletin of Photography. 
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GREATER LOVE HATH NO MAN THAN THIS. 


BY 
C. UPTON COOKE. 


See article on p. 189. 
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WHEN THE HEART IS YOUNG. 


BY 


ЕНТ SAUNDERS. 


The original, a c. c. print 


(6 х 44), was awarded а 


Prize їп the 


J. HERB 


Weekly 


Competition, 


Digitized by Google 
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А SUMMER IDYLL. BY MISS BLANCHE МЕКСЕН, 


The original, a toned bromide print (8 x 10), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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THE HURDLER. BY C. W. WILLIAMS, 
The original, a toned bromide print (85 x 61), was awarded a Prize іп the Weekly Competition. 
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WEEKLY COMPETITION. 


Full particulars and conditions were given last week. 


Awards for Last Weck.—The First Prize is awarded to M. 
Heiskell, Villa Discopuli, Isola di Corpri, Italy. (Title of print, 
“ Child Study.") Technical data: Plate, Eastman ortho- 
chromatic; exposure, I-I5th sec.; lens, Tessar; stop, F/4.5; 
printing process, enlarged on Royal bromide, toned. 

The Second Prize to С. E. Markcrow, 43, Stainton Road, 
Endcliffe, Sheffield. (Title of print, “ After the Bathe.’’) 
Technical data: Plate, Wellington extra speedy ; exposure, 
1-10th sec. ; lens, Isostigmar ; stop, F/5.8 ; time of day, 3 p.m. 
August; developer, pyro-ammonia ; printing process, enlarged 
on Wellington C.C. bromide, sulphide toned. 

Ал Extra Prize is awarded to С. Е. Prior, 74, Mortlake Road, 
Ilford. (Title of print, “А Counter Attraction.") Technical 
data: Plate, Imperial N.F.; exposure, 1-30th sec.; lens, 
Cooke ; stop, F/4.5; time of day, 5 p.m., August ; developer, 
rodinal ; printing process, bromide enlargement, toned. 

The Mounting Prize to S. Taylor, 13, Agnes Road, Acton 
Vale. (Title of print, “ The Road Mender.") Technical data : 
Plate, Wellington anti-screen ; lens, Dallmeyer; stop, F/6; 
time of day, 2 p.m., August ; developer, azol ; printing process, 
bromide enlargement. | 

Hon. Mention. 

W. M. Miller, Weybridge; В. W. Bartram, Dunstable ; 

F. W. Beck, Leicester; G. W. Smith, Finchley; A. J. Hewett, 


Dollis Hill; E. С. Evezard, Wallington; Kwee Kien Тоеп, 
Semarang; Є. Ingham, Port Talbot; H. Warner, Hammer- 
smith; J. Н. Saunders, Leeds (2); A. Evans, Bury; С. W. 


Williams, Norbury ; А. E. Marley, Hampstead. 


Class I. 

J. Acton, Port Sunlight; N. Duckworth, Bradford (2); 
J. W. Thomson, Leith; Miss E. H. Smith, Edgbaston; E. T. 
Atchison, North Dulwich; Miss C. Maguire, Featherstone ; 
H. Warner, Hammersmith; S. M. Hills, Leytonstone; C. 
Ingham, Port Talbot; F. Austin, Preston; H. S. Whitley, 
Neath; Miss E. Warren, Loughborough. 


Class ІІ. 

Miss H. M. Edmonds, London ; F. Masters, Swansea ; W. A. 
West, Fleet; Pte. A. Germany, Sheringham ; P. F. Booth, 
Handsworth ; G. A. Morton, Portsmouth ; Miss M. Evans, 
Glasgow ; D. Ward, Folkestone ; Miss Ethel Niven, Paignton ; 
F. C. Clarke, Southend. 


Class ПІ. 
The names of competitors not marked in Classes I. and II. are 
placed in Class III. re _ 


BEGINNERS' SECTION. 


The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to A. Alder, 23, Leven 
Street, Saltburn-by-Sea. (Title of print, “ Baby Sunshine.”’) 
Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.R. ; exposure, r-1ooth sec. ; 
lens, Aldis; stop, F/4.5; time of day, 12.30 p.m., August ; 
developer, rytol; printing process, enlarged on Illlingworth's 
bromide. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to Rev. R. J. Hutton, 254, Oldham 
Road, Ashton-under-Lyne. (Title of print, “ Service.") Tech- 
nical data: Plate, Imperial N.F.; exposure, 1-50th sec. ; lens, 
Isoplast ; stop, Е/5.8; time of day, 4 p.m., August ; developer, 
M.Q.; printing process, enlarged on Wellington bromide, 
sulphide toned. 

Beginners’ Class. 


V. Randford, Handsworth; L. J. Voss, Plymstock; Miss 
Stoneham, East Ham ; S. S. Davies, Brockley ; E. С. C. Breeze, 
Keighley ; Miss V. Ayton, Forest Gate ; Mrs. Curry, Burford ; 
S. Reed, Purfleet; P. Hallum, Stratford-on-Avon ; L. N. 
Harding, Nutfield ; Miss A. S. Thomas, Penarth; J. B. Beards- 
ley, Glasgow; Miss E. Seller, Keighley ; Miss E. Maguire, 
Featherstone ; M. Nolan, Leicester; A. R. Fairbairn, Newcastle- 
оп-Туле; W. Н. Martin, Balmoral; N. A. Martin, Worthing ; 
W. J. Newell, Hemel Hempstead; C. Т. Hather, Stanley ; 
Н. N. Jay, Eastbourne (3); С. Brown, North Shields; J. 
Engleman, Birmingham; T. P. Blackhouse, Rye; G. W. 
Lovatt, Bradford ; J. O. C. Knight, Farnham ; A. J. Webber, 
Ponders End; С. Hills, Wood Green; Miss Banford, Cheshire ; 
Pte. А. Germany, Sheringham; Н. Jenkins, Surrey; Н. W. 
Walther, Newcastle (2); Н. W. Rhodes, Ilkley ; Miss Atwood, 
Itchen; P. W. Parsons, Canterbury ; H. R. Armitstead, Brad- 
ford; Miss A. Potter, Daventry ; J. Leishman, Stirling; С. 
Pollock, Glasgow. 
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CALCULATING TIME FOR FACTORIAL DEVELOPMENT.—Photo- 
graphers who use the factorial method of development may 
find multiplying the time by the factor an awkward process 
when in the darkroom. The following will be found a simple 
and convenient method. Supposing the factor to be 12, this 
should be divided by бо, which would give 1-5th. If the factor 
is 14, and is divided by бо, it equals 14-6oths, or, say, a little less 
than ]. The initial time for the image to appear should be 
divided by these last figures, and the result will be the necessary 
time for development in minutes. Thus :—Initial time for 
image to appear, say, 25 secs; factor, say, 12:—12-6oths 
equals 1-5th, and 1-5th of 15 equals 5 minutes.—F. L. W. C. 


+ * * * * 


LABELLING BOTTLES FOR USE IN THE DarRk.—In the dark- 
room it is a great convenience to have the bottles so labelled 
that the contents may be easily distinguished. Тһе method is 
that best combining ease in making the wording legible. Black 
varnish is employed, the letters being either written with a 
camel's hair pencil, or scraped out of an opaque square of black 
previously painted white. Letters so painted, though not 
indestructible, are quite durable. If the ordinary white label 
is preferred, it should be for bottles requiring much handling 
and coated with copal varnish. Before applying this varnish, 
first size with glue the label. А thick coat is laid on and allowed 
to thoroughly dry before the copal is applied. Another method, 
which is absolutely permanent, is to take 10 grains of fluoride 
of ammonium c.p., } grain of salt, and 8 grains of carbonate of 
soda, then add 1 ounce of fluoric acid with 4 ounce of sulphuric 
acid. Next dissolve in a separate vessel made of lead, 8 grains 
of fluoride of potassium with 4 ounce of sulphuric acid with aid 
of water bath. For use, take ounce of this latter and add to 
the first solution, with the addition of a few drops of silicate of 
soda and a couple of drops of chloride of ammonium solution. 
Use a quill for applying the solution, or an india-rubber stamp.— 
Bulletin of Photography. 

т * * * 

SQUEEGEED PRINTS STICKING.—Squeegeed prints will occa- 
sionally stick to the glass or ferrotype plate on which they have 
been placed to dry, despite one's best care. When this happens, 
the remedy is to apply formalin Ьу means of a brush until the 
print is well soaked through, and allow it to again dry. The print 
will then come away without any trouble. 

* * ш % ш 


WATER Marks ON MATTE Prints.—Carbon and semi-matte 
surface prints on developing paper will occasionally show spots 
of a different texture trom the remainder, due toa little surface- 
water collecting at that point during the drying of the print. 
Immersing the prints in a weak solution of alum, one ounce of 
alum in twenty to thirty ounces of water, and bringing the 
solution to a temperature of about one hundred degrees Fahren- 
heit, will cause them to disappear when the prints are again 
dried. 

s a s ж % 

FLEXIBLE PRINTS.—If for any purpose one wants to render 
a print on extra stiff paper flexible, this can be done by giving 
it a half-hour's immersion in а final bath of glycerine 1 oz., 
water 5 to 10 02. ; but this is a procedure not to be generally 
recommended, as glycerine is a substance which has a liking for 
water, therefore such a print is never likely to be really dry. 
Moreover, glycerined prints show a tendency to pick up much 
surface dust and dirt. 

r 

To-morrow, Tuesday, September 7, is the latest date for sending 
in exhibits to the Photographic Salon. All pictures must be 
unframed, and sent either by parcel post or delivered by hand at 
the Galleries of the Royal Water-colour Society, 5a, Pall Mall 
East. 
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A MASKING DODGE. 


USE a postcard Klito, and havea liking 

for printing exhibition contact prints 
on a whole-plate paper with the picture 
nicely placed a little above the centre. 
1 prnt through a sheet of plain glass, 
laying on this а card with space cut out 
to exactly hold the negative in the correct 
position. But my single dark slides are а 
trifle large, and I can never be sure the 
rebate edges of the negative will come 
absolutely square with the edges of the 
glass plate (not the supporting glass). 
Consequentiy, when the negative was іп 
the frame it was generally tound that its 
margins, being unequal, caused the picture 
to print out of the straight, necessitating 
much subsequent trimming ot the print 
to get picture and print quite square. 

My remedy was :—Lay the card holding 
negative on the glass, and describe two 
arcs of a circle from the centre of the nega- 
tive aperture. Cut through both these 


Fig 1. 


lines, А and В (fig. 2), and carefully 
stick the end pieces, C and D, to the glass 
beneath with giue or seccotine. Leave the 
centre part E free, but trim oft 4 in. or 
so from each side. Now when the nega- 
tive is 1n 1ts place, and the picture 1s not 
pertectly square with the printing trame 
and paper, the centre card holding the 
plate can be slightly revolved to bring 
the picture exactly in line. 

A black mask between negative and 
printing paper to full size of frame 
prevents any light printing through the 
circular cuts of the supporting card. 

The accompanying two diagrams will 
better explain my hint. 

Fig. 1 shows the card with the nega- 
tive lying in position. Note how the 
unequal margins throw the picture out 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a 
novel description by readers of Tue A. P. AND P. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


of the square. Some margins need more 
correction than others. 

The pencilled lines show where the cuts 
should be made. 

Fig. 2 shows the card cut as suggested, 
and the two end pieces C and D cemented 
in position on the glass plate beneath. 


D. 
Fig. 2. 


The centre part of the card holding the 


negative (shown shaded for clearness) 
can be rotated in either direction, as 


indicated by dotted lines (emphasised to 
show up better) to bring picture pertectly 
square. 

Prints nicely spaced on a larger paper 
are, I think, much preterable to small 
flush-trimmed prints on mounts. 
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FILMS IN METAL DARK SLIDES, 


NE summer the writer decided to 

spend his annual holiday touring 
on a cycle, and, of course, wished to 
take his camera with him. This was а 
quarter-plate instrument of the folding 
pocket type, designed only to take plates, 
and, naturally, he wished to obtain а 


September 6, 1915. 


good number of exposures when such an 
excellent opportunity presented itself. 

A few boxes of quarter-plates, as every 
photographer knows, are weighty objects. 
Pushing a bicycle with a few pounds of 
solid glass as part of one's equipment, 
over some of those mighty hills in the 
Lake District, was a task which the 
writer did not relish. 

To obtain one's supplies while on tour 
is a doubtful procedure. So after some 
consideration it was decided to try flat 
cut films. These are usually the same 
price as backed plates, viz., Is. 6d., and 
being practically non-halative, this makes - 
things equal in price. Their weight is 
practically nil, and the bulk of a box of 
films about one-third that of glass plates. 
As the films are very much thinner 
than the plates, for which the slides are 
designed, it was found necessary to adapt 
the slides to accommodate them. 

A piece of stout card the size of the 
plate, one side covered with black paper, 
was obtained, and fitted into the dark 
slide in place of the plate. 

It was now only necessary to insert 
the film, which is of fairly stout material, 
into the end which is not fitted with the 
small spring wire (the top of the slide), 
and to bend up the film in the middle, 
when the other end can be inserted under 
the metal rebate by running the finger 
nail gently along the edge. Then letting 
go of the film with the other hand, the 
fingers of which should hold it by the 
edges, the film, under pressure from 
the spring, will straighten out and slide 
into position. C. KR. D. 
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A LONG-DISTANCE RELEASE. 


HE sketch herewith shows a cheap 
and simple long-distance release 
which hardly needs any explaining. 
A is a piece of strip metal bent at the 
bottom to form a clip to fix to base- 


board of camera. At the top a piece of 
strip (B) is hinged. A piece of thread is 
attached from top hole in strip B to 
shutter release, as shown. The bottom 
hole is to take thread for releasing from 
a distance. 

This little instrument, 
if made properly, will 
work without vibration. 
It may be used at front 
or side of baseboard. 

N. U. 


WHY NOT BECOME A 
REGULAR SUBSCRIBER TO 
"THE A. P. AND Р.М.”? 
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MONG all the various animals which 
man has tamed, domesticated or 
made pets, the dog stands indisputably pre- 
eminent as man's closest, most favourite 
companion. Learned authorities on such 
matters tell us that there is evidence at 
hand showing that cave-dwelling primi- 
tive man had domesticated (more or less) 
the dog when the mammoth flourished. 
The immense variety of present-day dogs 
points to the far-away time when they 
all were derived from a primitive wolf. 
So that the photographer who photo- 
graphs a dog nowadays has a sitter that 
could boast of a quite respectable genea- 
logical tree of no little antiquity. Now 
in photographing dogs, as in photograph- 
ing children, half the art of success 
depends on descending to the sitter's 
level, as it were, i.e. viewing life from the 
. Ssitter's point of view. To get a dog to be 
natural and doglike, one must interest 
it in something which it can under- 
stand. This means plenty of patience 


A.—" Bec!” 
From the Beginners’ Competition. 


By Miss A. M. Pate. 


with the same class of subject. 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS 
Weekly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful to other readers dealing 
Prints from either the Beginners’ Competition or the Advanced Workers’ 


Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, will be dealt with here. 


and observation of the animal’s ways and 
habits. Here are a couple of excellent 
examples of doggy dogs doing the quite 
common begging trick. If we compare 
either of these pictures with the would- 
be comic dog smoking a pipe, and that 
kind of thing, we see at once the great 
gap between the natural and the silly. 

One other small 
but yet important 
point. In both these 
prints the dog is 
shown on the 
ground, the natural 
and proper place for 
it. Contrast this 
with the dog miser- 
ably perched on a 
small '' occasional ” 
table, for instance. 

Now a word with 
regard to technical 
matters. In the case 
of print A the dura- 
tion of the exposure 
is not stated, but 
whatever it was it 
evidently was too 
short, as we may 
see by an absence of 
details in the darker 
parts generally. The 
over-contrastfulness 
of the picture points 
to a negative which 
has been consider- 
ably over-developed, 
yielding gradation- 
less and over-dense 
high lights, which in 
the print are patches 
of blank white paper—witness the blank 
sky, and what is perhaps worse, a greater 
part of the deg, which obviously is the 
raison d'étre of the picture. If one covers 
up the upper part of the picture so as to 
eliminate the sky portion, one can almost 
imagine for a moment that the picture 
was taken by very brilliant moonlight 
or strong artificial light at night. The 
straight streak of light garden path to 
our left contributes an awkward and 
undesirable feature in the picture. 

In the second print, B, we also notice 
a narrow light band or linc of pathway 
running horizontally across the print. 
Here we have the hint to look out for 
and avoid bits of light, straight garden 
paths in the background, as they are apt 
to give a liney effect which may easily 
spoil a picture. In print A the dog is 
considerably nearer than the man is to 
the lens, hence the dog seems to be extra 
large or the man extra small. In B the 
dog and figure are both just about the 
same distance from the lens, hence the 
figures are іп natural proportion. 
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B.—‘ Ir You PLEASE!’ 
From the Beginners’ Competition. 


With regard to the all-important 
matter of background, both prints have 
hints to offer us. In A the very dark 
foliage mass seems to be unpleasantly 
heavy, solid, flat and dark. This makes it 
too noticeable and tends to bring it too 
forward. In B the window-frame work is 
rather liney and so undesirable. The 


By S. M. Hills. 


quieter—i.e. less  noticeable—a back- 
ground is the better. 

With regard to lighting, which, of 
course, is always a matter of first im- 
portance, it is curious to notice that both 
these prints show that the sun was to 
the right of the spectator and also a 
little towards the back of the camera. 
giving very similarly placed cast shadows. 

We have already mentioned that nega- 
tive A was under-exposed and consider- 
ably over-developed, giving а hard, 
contrasty black and white kind of print, 
while B, with 1-25th sec., F/6.8, shows a 
very fairly satisfactory result. This 
comparison points to the considerable 
difference which different exposures and 
development may make with what, on 
broad lines, we may call a couple of similar 
subjects in similar lighting. 

Print B conveys a hint or two as to 
arrangement of subject. The shape of the 
print is rather too square to be entirely 
satisfactory under the conditions exist- 
ing, and the trimming has given the figure 
a “ packed-up " appearance. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


The Passing of the Frame. 

Certain Northern Federation workers will have 
some degree of gratification in the knowledge that 
the Salon Committee of this year has done them the 
honour of taking a leaf out of their book. Of course 
the idea is not exactly a new one, nor does it matter 
very much if the leaf has become a whole book 
at the Salon, so long as it proves to be a success 
from the public point of view. І refer to the abolition 
of frames and the substitution of a system of glazing 
the pictures, a provision that is being undertaken 
by the Salon committee for all that are accepted. 
Presuming they are following the Sheffield method, 
a sheet of glass the exact size of the outer dimensions 
of the mount will be placed in front of each exhibit, 
similar to the passe-partout method but without 
the binding. With more or less success it was tried 
at Shefheld, and one or two other societies elsewhere 
in the north, but the idea did not exactly catch on 
with exhibitors. It, therefore, remains to be seen 
what the measure of success will be at the Salon. 
In my humble opinion, its potential success will be 
in the fact that the Salon has abolished the frame 
entirely and thus secured uniformity of design. 
If the innovation has a favourable reception at the 
Salon it is certain to be the forerunner of several 
other exhibitions on similar lines. In the meantime 
let me remind societies who are encouraging their 
members to send work that the sending-in day is 
to-morrow, Tuesday, September 7; on that date 
all pictures must be delivered at the Galleries of 
the Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours, 
5a, Pall Mall East, by parcel post, or by hand. 


Club Encouragement to Exhibit. 


Writing the above note I was impressed by the 
phrase “ encouraging their members to send work,” 
and I was reminded how few societies really do 
encourage their members to exhibit at the shows 
of other societies. Why this should be I never could 
realise, because no better school exists to broaden 
the outlook of the pictoriallv interested member. 
Some years ago I was associated with a society who 
did this kind of thing, and they had what they were 
pleased to call a “ pictorial section." This sub- 
division of the membership had some advantages 
and some disadvantages, but it is of the former 
I am more concerned with. Apart from the collective 
help a community like this gives to the individual 
who has some stock of pictorial ideas and notions, 
but lacks the experience of putting them into prac- 
tice, it had the material advantage of helping him 
to do what was possibly in his case the impossible. 
It helped him to exhibit a couple of pictures at 
some half-dozen exhibitions in various parts of the 
country—and, mind you, all framed examples, 
costly to prepare and costly to transport. 


What Clubs Could Do. 


What was actually done one year was to prepare 
a case of about d framed exhibits, and send 
them off to a series of the south coast exhibitions, 
when that trio of societies was hand and glove in 
exhibition co-ordination; another time to the 
Royal; and on another occasion the case of exhibits 
was sent to the exhibition of the Photographic 
Society of Ireland. I mention these places mainly 
because they ranged from two hundred to three 
hundred miles from the base of the supply, and yet 
the total cost of carriage and packing expenses 
never exceeded fourpence a frame, usually about 
twopence-halfpenny. But this was only possible 
because the society in question sent the work 
collectively in one big packing case, by goods train, 
at goods rate; in other words, they ''encouraged 
their members to send work." Many local smaller 
exhibitions were also benefited by the certainty 
of a number of exhibits, and I have seen many 
glowing letters of thanks from secretaries who were 
privileged to receive this case of wall decoration. 


Watch the Salon— That's АП. 


Having pointed out what can be don? by collec- 
tive effort and what in most cases is not done by 
societies who ought to do it, I suggest that possi- 
bilities of the Salon style of exhibiting will open out 
a wider field of energy in the direction indicated. 
Тһе difficulty in all cases of exhibiting is not the 
first cost of frame; it is the after-charges of carriage, 
breakages of glass, and other transport difficulties, 
at once apparent to anyone who has had some 


practical experience of the subject. Now all these 
go overboard once we can establish a substitute 
that will appeal to the interest of the visiting public, 
no less {һап the producers of the pictures. The 
management of an exhibition cannot afford to neglect 
either; therefore I give to all societies in the federa- 
tions of Great Britain a variation of the trite advice 
of my friend J. B.: ''Watch the Salon—that's 
a 


Is Your Syllabus Ready ? 


With the incoming of September we are reminded 
of the close proximity of the societies! winter session. 
In the course of two or three wecks the majority 
of societies will be putting the finishing touches to 
the opening arrangements for their new syllabus, 
curiously in anticipation of what it will bring forth. 
The mention of it opens up visions of hardships and 
sacrifices a good many of their absent friends will 
be undergoing, and personally no one will be more 
glad to hear of any steps societies are taking to 
soften the thought of the absence this season. I 
hope societies wil] take every fcasible opportunity 
to help in the good cause of comradeship with the 
absent ones, how and where local circumstances 
will decide, but any really good idea that strikes 
anyone I want to hear of. For similar reasons 1 
want vour syllabus, at once, and, if possible, а short 
résumé of your society's efforts for the on-coming 
session. Write me a letter,-a postcard, or anything 
you have on the subject, and address it to “ Ariel," 
Іне A. P., 52, Long Acre, London, W.C. Let our 
sole thought be unity of purpose. 


The Public Interest in Survey. 


Earlier in the current year I reported the good work 
done by the Photographic Survey and Record of 
Surrey as disclosed at the annual meeting on March 7. 
This organisation, which is carried on by means of 
six sections—i.e., architecture, art and literature, 
antiquities and anthropology, geology, natural 
history, topography and passing events—each 
under the direction of a committee, have a fine collec- 
tion of work housed in the public reference library, 
Town-hall, Katharine Street, Croydon. It is stored 
in classified order in specially designed drawers, 
and is open for consultation by any member of the 
general public from 10 a.m. to 9 p.m. every week- 
28у: In the printed annual report I have just received 
I find that 310 prints have been contributed during 
1914, now making a total of 7,115 prints in the 
collection. Architecture heads the list for the year 
with 121 prints, and topography and passing cvents 
111 prints; 58 lantern slides added this year make 
a total of 1,492 slides. Ав a record of the interest 
of the public in the subject, it appears that 4,122 
references were made by the general public to the 
survey collection during last year. 


The Popular Process. 


It will interest photographers, no less than the 
makers of photographic papers, that, of the 310 
prints sent in, bromide was responsible for 276, 
velox 14, platinotype 13, and other silver processes 7. 
Bromide easily heads the list as the popular brand, 
by virtue of its convenience and ease of working ; 
but as these prints are intended for a permanent 
collection, there is that element of doubt in their 
lasting qualities that is disconcerting. If the prints 
are thoroughly fixed and washed, then all will be 
well, but we cannot lose sight of the ' if." Iam not 
going to throw any cold water on the bromide 
workers—lI would prefer it should be on the prints— 
but I think these figures provide a large plate of 
food for reflexion for the photographic societies, 
and I cannot see any reason why the more definitely 
known permanent processes should be neglected 
to the advantage of one that at least is doubtful, 
unless very special provision is made. Care in 
manipulation and cleanliness are necessary in all 
processes, but in bromide the hypo must go, or the 
print will. 


Passing Events. 


As a guide to the subjects that come under a 
photographic survey, I will refer to the '' passing 
events ” section of the Surrey survey. Amongst these 
I find recorded the laying the foundation stone 
at the public library and fire station at Thornton 
Heath; Colley Hill pageant at Reigate; first large 
rally of Surrey guides at Newlands corner; and the 
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Ivy Mill dam-burst at Godstone. Excellent sugges- 
tions for this section are scenes from everyday life, 
processions, carnivals, bonfires, ete., or апу subject 
of similar interest. One need hardly add that the 
photographer will have very great personal interest 
in the taking of such events. As an additional 
recommendation, attention is drawn to the official 
form of “ permit ” to take photographs on behalf 
of the survey, which can be obtained by members, 
and delegates and members of affiliated societies 
on application. This has in the past been done 
to a considerable extent by the members of some 
societies, and the council hope that the secretaries 
of all affiliated societies will make the fact known as 
widely as possible among their members. 


Nottingham’s Report. 


The annual report of the Nottingham Camera Club, 
to be submitted to the annual meeting of the society 
on Thursday next, September 9, is good reading, 
and evidence of careful management in a year 
bristling with pitfalls and difficulties. After paying 
their way for the year, a balance of over {5 is left 
to carry forward the good work of the society. 
During the year 12 persons were elected to the 
membership, 17 resigned, and т died, leaving a 
net total of 113 members. Excluding the annual 
exhibition, 24 meetings were held and the attendance 
was fairly good on the year, but, says the reporter, 
this * might have been a great deal better." Тһе 
exhibition was curtailed to a members' show in 
consequence of the war. The entries were a little in 
excess of last year, and the average standard of 
work was quite equal to any so far attained by the 
club. The judge, Mr. Bertram Cox, of Lincoln, 
expressed himself as much pleased with the exhibitors’ 
general endeavour to raise their pictorial photo- 
graphy to a high-class level. Competition was very 
keen іп the classes for members who had not pre- 
viously gained an award or honourable mention 
at an exhibition. 


An Шога Ramble. 


The Ilford Photographic Society had a pleasant 
day at Hampstead, for I am told picturesque subjects 
were so plentiful in the neighbourhood of the 
“ Spaniards ” that they abounded on every side, and 
advanced workers were as busy as the novices— 
a rare occurrence on a society outing, says my corre- 
spondent. lHlereabouts they realised the advantage 
of belonging to a society, for whilst busy the members 
were pulled up by a voice asking, “ Have you per- 
mission to erect those cameras? " and it was the 
keeper. They are always more suspicious than à 
policeman, and it is well the members were armed 
with the little “ Red Book," for this specimen took 
a lot of satisfying. 


Snapshots from Home. 


Mr. John D. Steel, of St. Alovsius College, Hornsey 
Lane, Highgate, N., has written me to say that he 
will offer а warm welcome to anyone who will help 
in the ''Snapshots from Home” League. The 
districts covered by his organisation are Highgate, 
Hornsey, Crouch End, and Upper Holloway, and 
amateurs willing to work in these districts will 
receive working instructions if they write to Mr. 
Steel. I am glad to help in bringing it to the notice 
of “А. P." readers in these districts. 


Canterbury Successes. 


The Canterbury Camera Club is well represented 
at the “ Royal” this year, several members having 
had work accepted. Hearty congratulations аге 
due to Mr. Robert H. Goodsall, whose contribution 
is a transparency in colour by the Paget process 
entitled ‘‘ Bulrushes " (No. 548); to Mr. F. H. B. 
Smith, who shows four lantern slides (Nos. 411 to 
414)—two of them being Canterbury subjects ; 
and to Mr. A. Н. Dodman, who, working in conjunc- 
tion with the Chevalier H. de Stuers, scores with no 
less than two pictures (Nos. 166 and 167) and three 
autochrome colour transparencies (Nos. 476, 481 
and 561). These distinctions, following upon the 
recent successes gained by members in the R. P. S. 
Affiliation print and lantern slides competition 
respectively, should be а source of great gratifica- 
tion to the individual members whose work has been 
honoured by acceptance, as well as to the Canter- 
bury Camera Club as a whole. 
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(New Series.—36.)) INDOOR PORTRAITURE. 


AST week we dealt 
with what we may 
call garden  por- 
traiture ; that is, 
portraiture in the 
open air, for there 
is no reason why 
such work should 
be confined to the 
garden—it may be equally well done 
in the comparative privacy of some 
wooded glade, and then forms an 
excellent stepping-stone to the manage- 
ment of figures in landscape. 

In dealing with open-air portraits 
we saw that it was almost essential 
to select some spot where light was 
cut off on one side, so as to get some 
opproach to concentration of light, 
ar. more light from one side than the 
other. In working in a room we 
have just the cpposite difficulty to 


Fig. 1. 


contend with. Тһе light is cut off 
from the sitter at back, one side and 
front, as well as top, and we have 
only light from one side. We are, of 
course, assuming an average room, 
with window or windows on one side 


only. Where the lighting is from 
opposite sides of the room the work 
is more difficult, and it is usually 
better to shut up one window entirely. 
When the windows are at one side 
and one end of the room, the parti- 
cular window in front of the sitter is 
often of value in softening the shadow 
side of the head. 

Of course, we are now referring to 
what we may call ''direct light," 
that is the light entering the room ; 
but reflected light plays a very im- 
portant part іп portraiture—light, 
that is, which is thrown back from 
the ceiling, the walls and objects in 
the room. If the paper and ceiling 
are light in colour, there will pro- 
bably be enough light reflected to 
give the proper effect to the shadows 
of the portrait; but in many cases, 
as with a dark wallpaper or oak 


Fig. 2. 


panelling, some form of reflector must 
be improvised. Fig. т is a portrait 
taken in a room with a dark paper 
and only one window, and it will be 
readily seen that the shadow side is 
too heavy. For fig. 2 a couple of 


large sheets of newspaper were folded 
over the backs of two chairs, and so 
arranged as to throw light towards 
the sitter. In fig. 2 the sitter's left 
cheek is thus illuminated, and the 
shadow of the nose is now definitely 
seen on the lighter tone of the cheek. 

We may note that better results 
in a room will usually be obtained by 
keeping to half or three-quarter length 
portraits (figs. 1 and 2 being what 
are called half-lengths). There аге 
various reasons for this, of which 
two are the most important. One 
is that with the lenses usually fitted 
to a hand camera or a stand outfit a 
near approach to the sitter is required 
to get a good-sized head on the plate. 
This near approach gives violent 
perspective, and in many cases near 
portions of the figure will appear 
very much exaggerated in size. Some- 


Fig. 3. 


times, in extreme cases, the nose will 
be noticeably on too large a scale as 
compared with the eyes, and parti- 
cularly the ears. This is the artistic 
advantage gained by keeping further 
away from the sitter, and being con- 
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tent with "а half-length picture. Of 
course, where a lens of long focus is 
used, a larger image may be obtained 
without the near approach to the 


sitter, but the single component of 
the lens, so valuable in landscape 
work, cannot be used so freely in 
indoor portraiture, because of the 
four times increase in exposure which 
is requisite. 

The other reason for avoiding the 
large head is that the close approach 
means considerable racking out of 
the camera in order to get the image 
properly focussed, and this has the 
effect of necessitating an increased 
exposure. Suppose, for example, we 
are using a lens of six inches focal 
length working at F/6, the aperture 
is actually F/6 only when we are 
photographing distant objects. Ав 
soon as we rack out the lens a little 
to get a sharp image of something 
nearer, say a cottage тоо or 150 feet 
away, our F/6 stop becomes something 
less than F/6—not because its actual 
size is altered, but because it is less 
in relation to the distance from lens 
to plate. In all ordinary landscape 
and general photography this varia- 
tion is so slight that it may be ignored, 
but when we come to take a large head 
we get so near to the subject that the 
lens is not racked out a mere trifle, 
but perhaps a couple of inches. Thus 
the stop marked F/6 is F/6 when the 
lens is six inches from the plate, but 
becomes F/8 when we rack out that 
extra two inches. Hence we may 
safely assume that in most cases the 
taking of a big head with an average 
camera and lens will necessitate 
doubling the exposure calculated for 
the marked stop in use. But as long 
exposure is one of the chief difficulties 
in indoor portraiture, it is unwise to 
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increase this difficulty if doing so can 
be avoided. 

А conservatory, even if quite a 
small one, gives many opportunities, 
because it approaches a portrait 
studio in general design. І% affords 
shelter from wind and rain, and so 
enables work to be done in bad 
weather when outdoor portraiture is 
impossible, but it will usually be 
found necessary to fit some simple 
form of blinds to cut off excess of top 
light. If the conservatory is small and 
the wall is light, it may be advisable 
to hang up a dark curtain, other- 
wise reflected light will produce 
the effect shown in fig. 3, almost a 
line of light along the shadow side of 
the face. Fig. 3, as well as the other 
illustrations (except figs. І and 2), 
were taken in a small lean-to con- 
servatory, without, however, any 


Fig. 5. 


blinds even of a makeshift character. 
Notice in fig. 3 the effect of the excess 
of top light. It is to be seen in the 
dark shadows under the nose, lower 
lip, and eyes. Now it often happens 
that a difficulty may be got over by 
dodging it so to speak, and if we look 
at fig. 4 we shall see that by slightly 


inclining the head away írom the 
light the vertical light (top light) 
reaches the head over the right 


temple, so that as far as the head 15 
concerned it is not top light, but a 
high side light. Then this pose gives 
a reason for slightly tipping the head 
back, and so again we lessen the 
heavy shadows so noticeable in fig. 3. 
Compare, for example, the shadows 
under the eyes in figs. 4 and 5, in 
order to see what a difference is made 
bv chin up and chin down. 

These large heads, we may remark, 
were taken with the half of the lens, 
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this single- component being rapid 
enough for work done in a glass build- 
ing. The background is an example 
of what to avoid. It was a plain 
green curtain thrown over some 
staging for plant pots, and a little 
more trouble taken in the hanging 
of it from a slab of wood or a light 
rod would have resulted in an absence 
оі the horizontal lines. Also such а 
curtain should not have any creases 
in it from folding. The moral is 
that these arrangements should be 
thought out and not left till the last 
moment, and done badly because 
hurriedly. We need not say much 
of fig. 6, except that it is better than 
3, 4, and s, because it has less the 
look of an attempt to produce a studio 
portrait, a matter to which we referred 
last week. 


We must say just a word as to 
exposure. А good broad rule is 
that, using an ultra-rapid plate and 
Е/б, апа working the Watkins light 
(or quarter) tint-meter, we should 
give one second exposure for each 
minute of meter time. The meter 
should be beld with its dial facing 
the light when making the test of 
the light. For head and shoulder 
portraits this exposure time must be 
doubled, for the reason already given. 
If in апу doubt, and the sitter can be 
trusted to keep still, it is better to 
give the longer of two times, as short 


Fig. 6. 


exposure always tends to harden a 
face, showing up shadows and freckles, 
little irregularities of the skin, and 
so on. In fact, the exposure rule 
given above mav be regarded as a 
starting point, апа  modified—as 
all exposure work must be modi- 
fied—according to personal require- 
ments. 
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Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


Various Topics. 

(1) What are the best kinds of negatives for 
P.O.P. and bromide printing? (2) What is 
the best paper for flat, over-exposed negatives 
not dark enough in the highest lights, and 
(3) those in which the sky is very dark? (4) 
What is the make of paper in which orange, red, 
еіс., take the place of the whites? (5) Is it 
worth while toning bromides, as some say the 
results are not permanent ? etc. 


R. K. S. (Louth). 
(1) A negative of medium contrasts. 
(2) For accentuating the contrasts of a 
thin, flat negative use gaslight paper or 
intensify the negative. (3) For contrasty 
negatives use the carbon process of print- 
ing.or reduce thenegative with ammonium 
persulphate. (4) Probably you are refer- 
ring to bromide prints of which the paper 
is stained by the use of tabloid prepara- 
tions (Soloid stains), sold by Bur- 
roughs, Wellcome & Co. Write to them 
(at Snow Hill, London) for leaflet on this 
subject. (5) Permanence is a relative 
term. We have prints in our possession 
which were toned twenty-five years ago. 
The sulphiding agent used is not of very 
much importance as regards the final 
colour. The points that are important 
for good rich tones (colour) are: (a) a 
fully developed print, (h) thorough fixing, 
(c) thorough washing, (d) thorough bleach- 
ing. After bleaching five minutes, wash- 
ing in a gently flowing stream is sufficient. 
Stops, etc. 
I bought а vest-pocket Ernemann camera 
second-hand, advertised as having effective 
aperture of F/6.8, but find the stops are marked 
m/m 6, 4, 3. The iris diaphragm сап be opened 
to twice the size it is when the pointer is at m/m. 
How can I measure the stops, as they are 
between tw. lenses and magnified by the front 
lens ? etc. L. P. M. (Wilmslow). 
The m/m sign is an abbreviation for 
millimeters. You may roughly reckon 
25 mm. (or m/m) as 1 inch, and in all 
probability the 6, 4 and 3 positions 
indicate these numbers of millimeters as 
the diameters of the stop openings. 
Thus 6 mm. would be just about 1 inch. 
You do not give us any idea as to the focal 
length of the lens. If you carefully 
focus a distant object and meajure the 
exact distance from the middle of the lens 
mount to the focussing glass, this will 
give you approximately the focal length. 
It is true that with the stop between the 
lenses as you describe the stop is magnified 
by the front lens. But then it is this 
magnified image and not the actual 
diameter that counts. In your experi- 


ment with the largest aperture it is clear 
from what you say that this is too large 
an aperture to give objects at eight feet 
distance as sharp as you desire. The 
obvious remedy is to use a smaller aper- 
ture. There is a good deal of difference 
between F/6.8 and Е/ті as regards depth 
of focus. 


Lamps. 


My darkroom paraffin lamp smells horribly. 


I have a single electric lamp hanging in the 
centre of the room, which is 2 p 2 yards by 

9 feet high, etc. L. P. (Blackpool). 
A smelly paraffin lamp means either 
inferior paraffin or more likely that some 
oil has found its way to the outside of 
the lamp and is vaporised by the heat 
of the lamp. You can put a stop to this 
smell by thoroughly cleaning the outside 
of the lamp— before lighting it—with a 
bit of flannel and some kitchen soap and 
water. But better still in many ways 
would be to use electric light. There are 
various forms of darkroom lamps for use 


with electricity, and as you have a hanging 


lamp there need be no difficulty in con- 
necting this supply with your darkroom 
lamp. Write to Houghton’s, 88, High 
Holborn, for prices, etc., of darkroom 
lamps to use with electricity. 


Frilling. 
Could you advise me how to prevent cards 
frilling at the edges ? 
J. H. D. (Frensham). 


Avoid handling the cards as much 
as possible, and especially when the 
fingers are warm; also avoid any great 
changes of temperature in the different 
solutions, i.e., developing, fixing, and 
washing, keeping all three to as near 
65 deg. F. as possible, i.e., between the 
limits of бо and 65 deg. F. Avoid 
too strong fixing bath ; e.g., water 20 oZ., 
hypo 3 oz., potas. metabisulphite 1 oz. 
Prepare this twelve hours before it is 
required. If these hints do not effect a 
cure, write again. 


Microphotography. 

Would you kindly inform me how to obtain 

microphotographs ? T. S. A. (York). 

A microphotograph is a very small 
picture of а large object. It is 
obtained by photographing the object 
with a short-focus lens, say, $ inch focal 
length. The wet collodion process is 
generally employed, on account of its 
freedom from granularity. For working 
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details consult '' Wet Collodion Photo- 
graphy,” by C. W. Gamble, No. 9 in The 
А. P. Library. If you mean photo- 
micrography, i.e., photographing small 
objects with a microscope so as to obtain 
enlarged images, consult '' First Steps 
іл Photomicrography," by Е. Martin 
Duncan, No. 23 in THE A. P. Library. 
Either may be had post free from our 
publishers for 1s. 2d. We have not space 
to spare on this page to give adequately 
full instructions, and anything short of 
this would be of little use to you. 
Press Photography. 

I know nothing of photography, but ain anxious 

to take it up in order to increase my income. 

Would you kindly tell me what outfit would be 


necessary and give a list of processes through 
which a photograph has ор etc. 
M. C. 


(Wokingham). 
The best advice we can give you is to 
obtain a copy of '' Elementary Photo- 
graphy,” vol. vii. of ‘‘ The A. P. Library," 
IS. 2d. post free from our publishers. 


Silver Residues. 
(1) I have a large quantity of used hypo, and 
wish to recover the silver, etc. (2) I wish to 
reduce 40 by 50 cm. X-ray negatives to 9 by 12 
positives. J. С. B. (Arosa). 
(1) Make a saturated solution of liver of 
sulphur (i.e., sulphurated potash, potas- 
sium sulphide, etc.), and add this a little 
ata time untilit ceases to throw down a 
precipitate of silver sulphide, which may 
be sent to professional refiners. Your 
best plan will be to use daylight. Fix 
up the X-ray plate flat against a window 
pane. Arrange a large sheet of white 
card outside the window, and tilted at 
an angle of 45 deg., so as to reflect light 
from the zenith. Then use your camera 
in the ordinary. way, and photograph the 
X-ray plate, getting a positive from the 
negative. You can use any lens you like 
that covers the 9 by 12 cm. plate. 


Yellow Prints. 

I have some Velox prints made for me by a 

professional which are turning yellow, etc. 

E. M. T. (Oporto). 
From your description we suspect that 

the prints have been imperfectly fixed 
and washed. It is probable that 
nothing can now be done to remove the 
yellowness. We can only suggest your 
copying the prints, ie. making new 
negatives, using а panchromatic plate 
and deep yellow screen. 
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A Critic? Me! 


I had a devastating experience the other night—devastating. 
I was disporting myself—or should it be, deporting ?—in front 
of the pictures at the R. P. S. exhibition, sucking the sweets 
{тот them like a dropsical bee, when I was brought to a stand- 
still by a gentleman who, to put it at the lowest, is not unknown 
among the photographic societies. ''I want you," he said, 
"to give me your honest opinion of this show." “Very warm 
indeed," I replied; ''shouldn't be at all surprised if we have 
thunder," and I resumed my gaze upon some photogravured 
saints on vellum and a bromide autumn. “ It is of no use pre- 
tending deafness,” my friend insisted; “ you may as well stand 
and deliver first as last. What do you think of this show 2” 
“ Tell me first," I answered, '' what these hands of mine have 
done, or this head of mine has planned, that I should deserve 
the point of the bayonet in this fashion." And then he uttered 
what made me all but faint at the sheer thought of it. '' What 
have you done? ” he repeated. '' Why, you're one of the 
critics, aren't you ? ” 


Do I Look It? 


I think he must have felt some compunction when he saw how 
aghast I was. І asked him to tell me, candidly, if I looked like 
it. Was my hair long, my head swollen, were my eyebrows 
beetling, my lips cynical, my facial expression was it wicked ? 
Did I say “ Ha!” at intervals? He admitted that both my 
face and my manner belied his own suggestion, but, he said, he 
had seen me at the private view, and had noticed that I had a 
notebook and made an entry. (How our innocentest actions 
may mislead people! Just putting down the memorandum 
that I had to meet Polyxena at eight has undone me.) There 
was nothing for it but to pass it off as well as I could, and for a 
moment І was tempted to assume the functions of the office 
thus thrust upon me, and to jabber about definition, and hard- 
ness, and emphasis, and concentration, and breadth, and atmo- 
sphere, and aerial perspective. Then it occurred to me that 
there was a better way, for I have frequently noticed that 
people asked questions, not because they want them answered, 
but because they want to do the answering themselves. I 
thought this might be the case here, so on my interlocutor con- 
tinuing to demand what I thought of the show, I replied by 
asking him what he thought of it himself. 


The Bad, Bad Word. 


When I put the question to him the effect was extraordinary. 
He retreated backwards to the opposite wall until he had put 
his shoulder through a bromoil transfer. Then he came for- 
ward to me and hurled forth an adjective. It was the word 
“ Meaningless! " А second time he retreated towards the wall, 
his passion on this occasion sending a study already in a high 
key several keys higher. When he came back again he eiacu- 
lated '' Stuff!” Even yet he had not finished, for once again 
he retreated, cutting through a sixty shilling “ Fog," and when 
he came forward this third time, he hurled forth, I regret to 
say, a word of such terrible denunciation that I hesitate to 
print it lest it should shock the linotype. Would that there 
were some means of whispering in print, so that I might soften 
such strong language to the gentle ear. But there is no help 
for it. The word of such compacted fury was '' American ! ” 


Yankee Doodle. 


Truly, Suffolk Street would have fared badly had not America 
come forward and held up one side of it. One side of it! Well, 
as the result of brain-racking calculations, I make out that 
two hundred of the pictures are American, and this represents 
one-third of the whole lot, from the flea of the wood-chuck to 
the giants of the mist. They аге so versatile, those Americans. 
You find them sending Chinese lilies to the pictorial section, 
while to the scientific they send zodiacal light in Pisces and 
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Aries. They are ready alike for views of morning 

on the river and for test-strips to illustrate the 
sensitometry oí photographic papers. Here 
they will show you a study of pitch, and 
there a study of tone. Asa kind of medium between the pic- 
torial and the scientific, one American sends a photograph with 
a shadow in it which saved an accused man from prison. I 
have never known a shadow which did that before, though I 
have known several shadows in photographs which ought to 
have sent their producers to prison, though they never did. 
Altogether, the present R. P. S. exhibition is one to, be 
starred—and striped. | 


Not Much to Trim. 

The rage for small pictures seems to Бе increasing unduly. 
According to the Daily Mail of Hull, the photographers of that 
town recently held an animated discussion on trimming. and 
were told, among other things, that '' two or more pictures аге 
often contained in one point." This is multum in parvo with 
a vengeance. The work of trimming in such a case must needs 
be a nicely balanced operation. It is bad enough to cut a 
point into two so as to have pictorial quality in both portions, 
but to cut it into even more than two is a task which seems to 
demand even more delicate instruments than scissors or the 
blades of a safety razor. Moreover, I have known certain 
things—jokes, for instance—of which it has been impossible to 
see the point at all. Probably at Hull they have such a micro- 
scopic eye for objects in the heavens that they are able to see 
anything. 


Flats and Sharps. 

The bathroom is a pretty obvious place to do photographic 
operations in, but it has its disadvantages, especially in flats. 
A certain flat-dweller out Balham way considered.it just the 
thing to do his developing in his bandbox of a bathroom in 
the dead of night when the rest of the family had gone to their 
coal-scuttle of a bed. Тһе night was dark, and he merely rigged 
over the window a bit of thin stuff to kcep out any depredatory 
starlight that might be about. Alas for him! His neighbour, 
late home, determined to have a bath before turning in, and the 
windows of the respective bathrooms are exactly opposite one 
another, and separated by some six inches of space. Indeed, 
those two bathroom windows scowl at one another all day long 
like a couple of Kilkenny cats. In the midst of the photo- 
graphic operations, the light in the opposite bathroom suddenly 
went up with a merry flare, and cut through the flimsy curtain 
with a jovial how-are-you. My friend now does his developing 
in the coal-cellar, but seeing that his wife wishes to get in a bag 
of coal (which is all that the cellar can accommodate at one 
time), he is wondering what he is to do next. 


The Will o' the Wisp. 


“The Will о” the West," apparently a misprint for '' Will о” 
the Wisp,” is the title of a picture in the pictorial section of the 
Royal Photographic Society's exhibition. 

The Will o' the West— 
А misprint for “ wisp ” it may be, 
Or, may be, a jest— 
I'm glad that at last they have captured the pest, 
And fixed it for all men to see, 
And toned it compulsorily— 
The Will o' the West. 


The Will o' the East— 
Deludingly flickers his glim, 

At present at least, 
But soon will his perambulations have ceased, 
They'll take him, and mount him, and trim, 
And 'twill be all over with him— 

The Will о” the East! 
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Although lantern slides do not give the pictorialist 
his full opportunity, the School of London Landscape, 
in a lantern slide display at the 
LONDON SCENERY. Royal Photographic Society's exhi- 
bition, contrived to suggest a good 
deal of pictorial feeling in the depiction of suburban 
London. Many workers contributed to the selection, 
and the great surprise was the variety of the scenery 
available for the pictorialist in and around the metro- 
polis. Within Greater London there are many water- 
courses and wide spaces of forest land, as well as hills, 
and commons, and heaths, and flats—every kind of 
scenery, in fact, except Alpine and seaboard. Epping 
Forest alone was the subject of twenty-eight slides, and 
Wanstead Flats and Tooting Bec Common had their 
share. The river from Hammersmith to Hampton Court 
proved popular with many workers, though Mr. A. H. 
Blake, who acted as spokesman of the school, thought 
that from Wapping to Barking Reach it was still richer 
in pictorial opportunity. The School of London Land- 
scape now numbers some sixty-five working members; 
the absence of excursion facilities is evidently making 
London turn inwards upon itself. 


There is no doubt that the “ Snapshots-from-Home ” 
League, with its headquarters at the Y.M.C.A. Build- 
ings, Tottenham Court 

THE “ SNAPSHOTS-FROM- Road, W.C., is giving every 
HOME” LEAGUE. indication of becoming a 
great success. It is true 

that the requests from the men are still in advance 
of the responses from the amateurs. Hitherto 
the bulk of the applications have come from the 
home camps, but now every morning brings a 
great heap of them from the men who are serving 
abroad. A point that appears to have been for- 
gotten, by the way, is that applications for the good 
offices of the League will be received from the relations 
of the men as well as from the men themselves. With a 
new poster, containing letterpress only, which is being 
well displayed, and the increasingly active support of 
dealers on the one hand and of public men on the 
other, the League is making headway, and is gradually 
co-ordinating the energies of the amateur photo- 
graphers of the kingdom. Perhaps it is in London itself 
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that there is the greatest disparity between the requests 
and the responses. The box containing the unallotted 
applications from men whose homes are in the London 
area looks daunting enough to an outsider, but is far 
from daunting to the organiser of the League. “We 
shall work them off," he says confidently, though 
some of the applications are already three weeks old, 
and it is daily expected that the men will be writing 
again to say that they have not received their snap- 
shots. 'The poor districts of inner London appear 
to be the worst provided for, and any London photo- 
grapher who desires to go slumming with a purpose 
cannot do better than take a sheaf of these applications. 


A distressing subject, but one which has to be faced, 
is raised by the Photo-Revue of Paris when it calls 
attention to the frequent impossibility 
PHOTOGRAPHIC of identification of a soldier killed in 
IDENTIFICATION. battle or dying subsequently from 
wounds. Apart from family senti- 
ment, which is often the first consideration, the matter 
has important civil and legal bearings, as, for instance, 
in determining the succession of an inheritance. Тһе 
writer thinks that the difficulty would be overcome if, in 
the absence of the ordinary proofs of identity, which are 
often missing, the features of the deceased soldier were 
photographed before interment. 
should also bear an inscription of the number of the 
regiment, and upon it should be written any further 
particulars which may be judged necessary. It would 
not add very considerably to the labours of the ambu- 
lance or medical sections if a mobile photographic 
service were instituted in connection with them; or the 
writer suggests that, inasmuch as many officers and 
men have their cameras with them at the front, their 
good help should be obtained for this purpose. 


The autumn, above all the seasons, is the picture- 
maker’s harvest- time. One can read more emotion into 
the landscape in the autumn than at any other 
PENSIVE time of the year. Possibly this is because, in 
AUTUMN. the autumn, the glory of fulfilment and the 
pathos of decay are brought into such close 
juxtaposition. It is extraordinary how many poets have 
been fired by autumn splendours. Putting aside the 
well-worn lines of Thomson’s “Seasons,” we have 
Wordsworth, who wrote a poem on September, and 
Longfellow, Shelley, and Keats, all of whom wrote 
poems to autumn, while the seeker after poetic inspira- 
tion should also look up his Burns and Whittier. These 
poems supply troops of titles for autumn pictures, 
although it is a little difficult to approve of the method 
of first making a picture and then engaging in a hurried 
search through the poets for a title to fit. The more 
natural method would be to study the poets first, to 
conjure up their visions, and with these glowing i in the 
mind, to seek the picture in its natural setting. 
O 0 9 
On another page in this issue will be found a useful 
article on the subject of photography in the Zoological 
Gardens. This article and the 
ЖОО PHOTOGRAPHY. accompanying illustrations, by 
Mr. W. N. Allen, President of 
the Photographic Society of Ireland, refer to the Dublin 
Zoo, but can be taken as applying to the London Zoo, 
in Regent’s Park. It is well to know of a subject not 
liable to hindrance from the police or the military. 


The photograph. 
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THERE are pro- 
bably but few 
pictorial photo- 
graphers who 
would willingly 
miss the Salon 
and R. P. S. 
exhibitions, and 
unless pre- 
vented by distance and want of means, we all try to 
make our annual pilgrimage to Pall Mall. 

I hope that I shall be acquitted of any charge of 
inopportune moralising if I point out that a very 
general fault or weakness in the modern mind is a lack 
of concentration and careful and detailed observation 
in every matter, from listening to a sermon to admiring 
a beautiful view. Carefully thought out points in the 
orator's remarks, which would interest us if we grasped 
them, unassertive beauties in the landscape, which might 
have pleased us and given us artistic help, very often 
pass unnoticed. 

If we read the works of our ancestors on any branch 
of philosophy, thought out and described as they were 
with almost pathetic care and attention to detail, 
we must feel somewhat disturbed at the sketchy and 
often vague style in which the most important subjects 
are now often dealt with. 

I suggest that the reason for this lies in the fact that 
most people at the present day are in the habit of acquir- 
ing rather more than a mere smattering of knowledge 
of a very large number of subjects, and very few of 
either avowed “* intellectualists "—1 coin a word іп 
preference to “ philosopher," which does not seem to 
include artists—or mere dabblers have much tendency 
towards specialisation. 

To enter, however imperfectly, into the advantages 
and evils of this state of affairs would be quite beyond 
the scope of my present subject, except that one may 
fairly say that far too many brains are in the condition 
of the village shop, which contains everything from 
biscuits to penknives, but nothing really good of any 
kind, and that this overcrowding results in a serious 
lack both of clearness of thought and single-minded 
enthusiasm. 

To return to the exhibitions. I feel sure that many 
go round the galleries very carelessly, and even when 
they have spent some considerable time therein they 
often fail to take away much added knowledge of the 
present trend of photographic art; and it is with the 
idea of suggesting a definite method of viewing the 
exhibitions that these notes are penned. 
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By W. L. G. BENNETT. 


In the first place, I advise that all the pictures hung 
should be carefully inspected, including those which 
at once repel our artistic preconceptions and appear 
to us unworthy of their exalted situation. Ап isolated 
judge may do strange things at times, but a committee 
of front-rank men are hardlv likely to admit a picture 
to the very select few unless all are practically agreed 
as to its merit. 

How to study them to the best advantage is the next 
point. No way can be better than by free and exhaustive 
criticism, either in one's own mind, or, better still, in 
conversation with a friend. 

In this criticism we must not let ourselves be hampered 
by any excess of modesty, which would prevent us 
from condemning work that has been accepted by the 
judges. Let us give full rein to our personal feelings, 
while remembering, with due humility, that we are 
very probably wrong if we seriously condemn a print 
that has been hung. 

We may well begin with each exhibit by asking our- 
selves: “ Why was this picture accepted ? " adding, 
if it be the case, “іп preference to mine, which was 
rejected ? ” 

Let us go carefully over all its points, good and bad, 
according to our knowledge of pictorial canons, and 
then put to ourselves the question : ‘‘ Does this picture 
please us, interest us, stimulate our imagination, tell 
a story, efface its technical construction while express- 
ing an idea, and finallv, should we care to have it 
hanging in our house to look at again and again ? ” 

If not, provided that unusually crude and uneducated 
personal feelings and tastes do not account for our 
lack of appreciation, we may fairly say that the picture 
has failed as a work of art. 

For slavish adherence to “ rules of art "—a foolish 
and practically contradictory expression in itsclf— 
will never alone make a true picture, however much 
their too flagrant infraction may fatally mar one. 

Before leaving the picture, let us once more ask our- 
selves: “ Js it a success, and should I have been proud 
to have produced it ? " If the answer is in the affirma- 
tive, we should do our best to discover and remember 
what we think is the secret of its success, and put it 
into practice as far as possible in our future work ; 
if, however, we fail to appreciate it after our careful 
analvsis, there is no good in thinking of it further. 

Very possiblv we are justified in our condemnation, 
but we should not forget that our judgment, like that 
of the hanging committee, is fallible, and that we are 
at least as likely to be wrong as they. We may also 
with advantage look back over our changes of taste 
in the past, and reflect ‘that a further change of taste 
may lead to our appreciation of what we now condemn. 

When we get to our own exhibit, if we are fortunate 
enough to have one in, we may with advantage, spend 
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even more time in its criticism than we have done 
with the rest. 

We find that, curiously enough, it does not look 
nearlv so nice as it did in our own room at home before 
we sent it off. We are reallv surprised now that they 
took it at all—though we might have felt genuinely 
wronged if thev had rejected it. Among the. other 
exhibits it does not seem to shine to the extent we should 
have expected : at least this is, I believe, the experience 
of most workers. 

Anvhow, we now have an opportunity of comparing 
it with the productions of greater and lesser workers, 
and we cannot fail to gain in experience thereby. По 
not forget to observe if the general “ get ир ” of your 
picture, as to framing, mounting, titling and naming, if 
done, is as good as it might have been, or if it would not 
have been better carried out on the lines adopted by 
some, other exhibitor. 

It will be a considerable help to us if we write down our 
criticisms and impressions of the pictures as an aid 
to memory—even if we never read them again we always 
remember better what we have written. This mav 
either be done хегу briefly in the margin of the catalogue, 
or тоге extensively in a separate note-book. А general 
essav on the exhibition, with special reference to the 
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pictures which principally strike us, is well worth the 
trouble of writing. 

Manv will, I fear, think that to go through the exhibi- 
tions so systematically as I have indicated would be 
far too much trouble, but I would ask them to remember 
that the exhibitions only take place once a year, with 
something under 200 pictorial prints in each as a rule, 
and if there is not time to minutely examine even this 
small number, it is better to deal carefully with a few 
and hurry over the rest than not to enter fully into 
anv of them. 

The earnest seeker after artistic knowledge and pro- 
ficiency, and, what is more important, that training 
of the perceptions which enables us to get the full 
pleasure out of art, will be prepared to give a 
great deal more time than is needed to carry out the 
advice which I have ventured to give in the foregoing 
notes. 

Art is the highest of purely human expressions ; it 
is elusive, mysterious, incapable of absolute definition ; 
but, like more prosaic subjects, it requires patient study 
before we can understand and appreciate it to a high 
degree. I will not say to the full, for it seems to be 
limitless, and should continue to advance as long as 
the human race endures. 


THE “SNAPSHOTS FROM HOME” LEAGUE. A Worker's Suggestions and Experiences. 


HAVE joined the local branch of the ‘‘ Snapshots from Home ” 

League, and have already attended to the wants of four 
or five soldiers’ families living in a northern seaport. 1 never 
thought portraiture was so difficult as I found it to be when 
working in confined situations, in dimly lit rooms, and in small 
backyards. Those who, like myself, are fortunate in being able 
to do figure studies on a fairly capacious lawn will find that 
such work is child’s play compared with much of the photo- 
graphy which will be done at a soldier’s home. 

A few suggestions. The soldiers want to be reminded of 
home. They want photographs which could not be obtained 
even at a first-class professional’s. Take the snaps, if you like, 
outside the front door. This is one of the best possible places, 
but remember that you are probably going the right way to 
collect a curiosity-loving crowd, and that many soldiers’ wives 
cannot feel at their ease in such circumstances. If we amateurs 
take our official background with us and pose Mrs. Tommy 
Atkins in front of it, Private Atkins will not know whether 
the portrait was taken in Timbuctoo, Tipperary, or Tooting. 
And as likely as not our efforts will compare very unfavourably 
with the professional’s in those salubrious places. So don’t be 
afraid of taking the lady with a plant-pot apparently growing 
out of her head or with a horribly spotty background of mottoes 
and cheap prints. Believe me, although such а background 
will outrage the canons of pictorial photography it will give a 
homely touch which your soldier friend will be most grateful 
for. 

Next, persuade Mrs. Atkins not to dress up foo much for the 
occasion. АП photographers know what a set expression 
ladies assume when they dress in their Sunday best and sit 
stolidly awaiting the cap to be taken off. Private Atkins 
doesn't want to see his spouse like this. He will Беріп to regret 
he joined the army if he suspects that she steels her countenance 
in this manner while he’s away. So try to get her to adopt a 
cheerful expression and not to assume too posy an attitude. 

Next, use fast plates. This is especially necessary when 
children are included in the group. Colour correction is nothing 
like so important. Use a reflector (a newspaper will do) for 
indoor work, otherwise in a poorly-lit room one may cbtain 
a weird result showing Mrs. Atkins with one side of her face 
soot and the other side whitewash—which would never do to 
send to a bewildered private in the British army. 

One can ensure a happy expression on almost any child’s 
face by giving it a penny before taking its photograph. This is 
money well spent if one wishes for a checrful result. At one 


home I went to, one of the children had been called for by her 
auntie to go out for a walk, but owing to the expected visit 
of the photographer she had not been allowed to go. Naturally, 
children like “ going out " on a Saturday afternoon more than 
waiting for an amateur photographer whom they have never 
seen and have no interest in. Тһе little girl in question was no 
exception. Her face presented an impossible appearance for a 
snapshot from home when I arrived, but I soon showed her that 
the disappointments of life had their compensations, and after 
she had had a '' wash and brush up ” I obtained a very happy 
snapshot. This little lady's sister, by the way, refused on any 
account to be “ taken," and screamed in most unaccountable 
fashion when her mother tried to persuade her to come into 
the picture. For her obstinacv she was threatened with an early 
bedtime that cvening. Both which incidents help to prove 
that any amount of tact, patience, and cheerfulness is necessary 
on the part of the amatenr, and that any eventuality ought not 
to ruffle his temper. For instance, at another home a small bov 
rather beyond his mother's control, was most exasperating, 
and for not being allowed to be taken with his mother and 
sister in the backyard, picked up a piece of coal and seriously 
threatened both the models and photographer! But this coal 
strike on a minor scale was happily averted ! 


Partly to prevent the fina! prints themselves becoming блрсг- ` 


marked and greasy, and partly to enhance their appearance, 
I mounted them simply but neatly on art boards, and drew 
pencil lines round them. I think the result justified the extra 
time taken. Of course, I made two prints from each negative, 
thus ensuring that there would be snapshots a/ home as well 
as snapshots from home. Ала although I have not yet obtained 
a print which would be placed above Class II. in THE A. P. 
AND P. N. Weekly Competition, I have got some photographs 
which mean more to a few particular soldiers than many com- 
petition photographs of irreproachable technique and com- 
mendable pictorial quality. I felt that I had been rewarded 
fully when I received the following letter from a soldier in a 
Hampshire camp : 

'" Just a line to thank you for the snapshots of my wife and 
family which I received to-day. І can assure you I very much 
appreciate them, and I have no doubt the Y.M.C.A. ' Snapshots 
from Home’ League will be the means of bringing happiness 
to many a soldier besides myself.” 

A letter like this makes опе eager to spend more time and 
more money in the cause of the ‘‘ Snapshots from Home " League. 

C. W. R. 
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Special to “The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News." 


OST photographers at some time or other wish to 
M obtain direct a negative of a small object showing 
an enlargement of quite a modest number of dia- 
meters, a linear magnification of four or five times, for 
instance. The employment of а short-focus convex 
supplementary lens at once suggests itself. But how is 
this to be fitted easily and with little expense? І have 
recently made some encouraging experiments in this 
direction, using things which I just happened to possess. 
The first of these was a watchmaker's eyeglass—i.e., the 
kind of thing he puts to his eye and then tells you your 
watch sadly needs cleaning. А glass of this kind is quite 
useful in many ways for a photographer to possess. І% 
may be purchased for about a shilling, and may be had of 
various focal lengths, and mounted in aluminium, horn, 
etc. The second lens I used was one which for a long time 
was my constant companion as a folding pocket magnifier, 
costing originally ninepence. Тһе vulcanite ring holding 
the lens was accidentally broken, but the lens being un- 
damaged was kept on the chance of its coming in useful 
some day. This lens is a trifle over 2 in. in diameter and 
of just about I} in. focal length. We may call this 
lens P. Тһе camera lens used was а _ Dallmeyer 
stigmatic of 5.3 in. focal length ; call this lens Q. The 
watchmaker's eyeglass has a focal length of just 
about 4 in. ; we may call this lens R. The problem was 
how to fit P or R to work along with 0. 
First with regard to a fitment for P. А circular piece 
of stout strawboard was cut I} in. in diameter as an easy 
fit to the recess of the front lens of Q. From the centre 


of this card was cut a circular opening a trifle less than the 
diameter of P. This opening was bevelled to take the edge 
of P. Lens P was then fixed to this card support by means 
of an annulus of gummed paper. А bit of folded tape was 


THE SUPPLEMENTARY LENS 
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fixed to the edge of the card ring to serve as a handle for 
removing the lens from its recess. 

In fig. 1, at A, we see a card annulus with bevelled inner 
edge; the same is shown at А in fig. 2. Іп fig. 2, at B, 
we see the small lens fixed to its card mount by gummed 
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paper. At С, in fig. 1, this mounted lens is in the recess 
of the Dallmeyer lens, D, fig. 2. This brings lens P close 
up to the front lens of the stigmatic. 

Next with regard to fitting lens R to work along with 
lens Q. First a piece of stout strawboard was cut to fit 
the inside of the hood of the stigmatic Q. From the centre 
of this was cut a circular hole large enough to admit the 
horn mount of the eyeglass R. In fig. 1, at B, we see this 
card annulus on the lens R, and in fig. 2 we see, at C D, 
this lens held by the card annulus pushed inside the lens 
hood. 

For a test object I mounted, by means of gummed paper, 
two small pieces of woven net such as is used by ladies for 
veils, etc. These have quite different sizes of meshes. 
They are shown “ іе size ” at A, in fig. 3. These I put 
on an ordinary microscope slip of glass 3 by 1 in. Asa 
holder for this slip I took two bits of wood and nailed them 
together at right angles, one part being upright, the other 
horizontal. In fig. 1 we see the slip G held by F, the upright 
portion, and the flat horizontal part at А and B. А saw 
cut along the top edge of F enables one to fix the slip in 
the vertical plane. 

In fig. 1 we also see a very ordinary paraffin hand lamp. 
It is here introduced to show that one-half of the bulging 
part, D, of the glass chimney has been '' matted," while 
the other half, E, is left clear. This matting or ground-glass 
effect was produced by rubbing with emery cloth. The cloth 
is held flat down on a piece of wood and wetted slightly, 
and then the glass is rubbed with a circular or spiral motion 
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and some reasonable pressure. As soon as one once gets 
the emery to bite it is easy—with patience—to extend this 
roughened patch along its edges. (N.B.—The three holes 
in F have nothing to do with the present experiment.) 

Now to try the three-lens systems, viz. Q alone, then 
© together with P and also R. It so fell out that the full 
extension of the camera used, from то to 11 inches, just 
enabled me to get the original test object life size with 
the Dallmeyer 5.3 in. lens Q. This is shown at Q in fig. 3. 
Combining Q first with R, and then with P, we get the two 
enlarged scale results in fig. 3. The same camera extension 
and stop, viz. F/16 (as marked in Q), were used for all three 
exposures, but of course the actual F value was considerably 
different in all three cases. The three exposures were in 
proportion to the squares of the linear magnifications. 
Measuring on the ground glass with a pair of compasses 
the length of five loops of the larger net, I found them to be 
10, 33, and 72 mm. Squaring these numbers, we get 
100, 1089, and 5184, or in the proportion of, say, I, 10, 


50. These figures seemed fairly right for PQ and RQ, 
but relatively rather short for Q. 

One need hardly say that the test object G was illumi- 
nated by putting the ground-glass part of the lamp chimney 
close behind the slip, the object in roughing the lamp 
chimney being to diffuse, scatter, or even up the lighting. 
This is by no means an ideal arrangement, but it was 
employed to show that results—of sorts—-can be got with 
very simple and homely contrivances. The examples 
shown in fig. 3 indicate some unevenness of lighting. This 
was not noticed until the prints were made. It is a matter 
which evidently should have had more careful attention. 
The reader will have already noticed that the linear magni- 
fications are in proportion of то, 33, and 72, or, say, roughly 
1,3}, 7. The use of an uncorrected (single) lens of the kind 
above mentioned introduces considerable spherical aberra- 
tion, which necessitates the use of a rather small stop 
to get fairly even illumination. But the exposures at 
longest did not exceed тоо seconds. 


— 


The French Government has decided upon a scheme which 
may be recommended to the consideration of our own Govern- 
ment. By arrangement between the Ministries of Public Instruc- 
tion and of War, a special service is to be instituted to illustrate 
the history of the war in France by a series of photographs. 
The primary aim is to attest the acts of vandalism committed 
by the enemy, so as to provide a guide for the French Govern- 
ment when the time comes for exacting reparation. But the 
schools and universıties will also be provided with collections 
to lend life and colour to the dry bones of printed history. The 
assistance even of amateur photographers is invoked for this 
work. An appeal has been issued to them to send in to the 
director of the new service any prints of war photographs they 
may possess, for adoption in the series if they are suitable. 
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IMPROVING “ SOOT AND WHITEWASH ” PRINTS.—A method 
suggested in Camera Craft for correcting the chalky effect 
seen in under-exposed bromide or gaslight prints, especially if 
made from a hard negative, is to give the prints a good soaking 
in a strong solution of ordinary coffee until the paper is stained 
quite brown. Then mount the print on a dark brown, or even 
black, mount, and a satisfactory result of rather striking appear- 
ance will be the reward. 


* * * * * 


RUBBER CoNNECTIONs.— The indiarubber tubes connected 
to print washers and similar appliances are liable to kink, and «o 
inipede the flow of water. A very simple but quite satisfactory 
safeguard consists of a spiral of brass wire, two or three inches 
long. This should be pushed over the tube to give the necessary 
support to the part where kinks are apt to occur. If thin wire 
is used, the spiral will give all the support needed, while it can 
be bent to any required curve. The wire should be wound round 
a rod or tube slightly larger than the indiarubber tube with which 
it is to be used.—H. J. R. 


* * * * * 


Hypo BATH FOR SILVER-PLATING.—A solution of silver in 
hyposulphite of soda makes an excellent silver-plating bath. 
The results are excellent. It is sufficient to thoroughly clean 
from grease, etc., the copper or brass object by a good wash in 
soapy water and then place it in an old or discarded hypo bath 
which has been used for fixing prints, slides, or bromides. The 
object to be silvered is vigorously rubbed, then plunged in the 
bath until the surface is white or silvered. If a thick coating 
is wanted, one end of a wire is affixed to the object and to the 
other end of the wire is fastened a plate of zinc, and the zinc 
and object both plunged in the bath.—Bulletin of Photography. 


* ж ж ж * 


WARM-TONE DEVELOPER FOR LANTERN SLIDES.—The follow- 
ing pyro developer will be found to give fine warm-black tones 
with ordinary “ black-tone " lantern plates. 


BU X PI Lua ex ааа ане I 07. 
Sodium sulphite (cryst. .......... 2 Oz. 
CARE AMT са eoe ERE En RE 40 gr. 
WALIE DO ЖАЗ УЕ sane orca oos IO OZ. 
NO. 2 —Amimodia..838 2i x 9ek$r I OZ. 
Water $05 965 rz err ee AREE IO Oz. 
No. 3.—Ammonium bromide .............. I “0%; 
Watt TO даса әри T LE, ER ERA ERE IO Oz. 


The single solutions keep well but should not be mixed together 
until the developer is required for use. It is made by taking 
I drm. No. r, 2 drm. No. 2, and 1 drm. No. 5, and adding 2 oz. 
water. With normal exposure the slides are developed in about 
two to two and a half minutes. For warmer tones, double the 
exposure, and at the same time double the quantity of water 
and No. 3.—E. ]. W. 
a * * * * 


REMOVING INDELIBLE INK STAINS FROM NEGATIVES.—Occa- 
sionally the photographer has the misfortune to spill some inde- 
lible ink on a prized negative. A writer in Camera Craft 
describes his method of eradicating the stain. He first removed 
all that was possible with absorbent cotton and clean alcohol; 
then soaked the negative in a saturated solution of carbonate 
of soda, the solution being made by using hot water, so that it 
would be as strong as possible when cooled to about sixty-five 
degrees Fahrenheit. The negative was left in this until the 
stains disappeared, and no anxiety need be felt in this direction, 
as soaking the negatives in this strong solution overnight did 
them no harm. Thorough washing completed the process. 
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А FIRST glance at the accompanying 
picture conveys the welcome impression 
of realness, in the sense that it is not a 
made-up scene put together or into posi- 
tion by the photographer. This kind of 
first-hand nature is very often entirely 
interesting, but it is by no means always 
pictorial, hereby teaching those who need 
the lesson, that nature seldom provides us 
with ready-made pictures—that a thing or 
scene may be quite natural but not neces- 
sarily pictorial. In the natural view, if 
one may So express it, there often are 
little awkward items which the trained pictorial eye would have 
seen and, if possible, altered. Here, for instance, in the case 
of the figure to the left—viz., the stooping girl—appearances 
seem to suggest that she is minus a left arm. This is а 
matter of no great importance—in fact, she may be so formed, 
but the suggestion may set one's mind off wondering all sorts 
of things which do not help the picture in any way. Then 
again the standing boy on our left seems rather ‘‘ out ” of the 
group. The position of his arms makes one wonder if he is 
just feeling the pangs of sudden but acute indigestion. 


Note that three of the heads are rather too much in a straight 
line, and at approximately equal interspaces. This is a bit 
formal in general design, and one of the things the trained eye 
is watchful against. 

Of course, it is easy for us to say how the figures might have 
been better arranged, but had the worker attempted to re- 
arrange them they would almost certainly have become 
self-conscious and in all probability stiff and wooden. All 
this is true enough. But one might remind the reader that 
one of the objects of this series of critical notes is to point out 
those things which the 
camera man should т 
try to learn to see | - 
instantly, so that he 
may be helped to 
decide at once whether 
he will take the pic- 
ture as it is, or move 
his viewpoint, or wait 
a moment on the 
chance and with the 
hope that some unde- 
sirable feature may be 
improved. Of course, 
there is a sporting 
element in this. One 
may wait for some- 
thing better, and the 
result may be some- 
thing not nearly so 
good. The happy-go- 
lucky worker will be 
tempted to take things 
much as he finds them, 
but the older hand 
will say to himself, 
“If I can't get the 
picture to my satis- 
faction, I will save 
the plate on the chance 
of something satisfac- 
tory turning up. 1 
have no use for second- 
rates or middlings, or 
the ' might be worse ' 
or ' make it до, style 
of thing." Оле of the 
chief uses of exer- 
cising the critical ^ | 
faculty is to train the | 
eye and mind to see П — 
accurately, quickly, | 
and wisely, i.e., from 
the picture - making 
point of view. 

But to return to 


FISHERMEN'S SPOILS. 
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the photograph before us, its chief shortcoming is with regard 
to the tones (light and shade, not colour). If we were told 
by its author that this scene had been photographed at night 
by the aid of some powerful artificial light, we could readily 
accept the statement. For although the general nature of the 
subject suggests daylight, the light and shade of the picture 
do not support this idea in a convincing manner. 

The fairly large mass of strongly pronounced dark on the 
further side of the water compels attention by its size and by 
its darkness. But it does not explain itself satisfactorily. How 
comes this something to be so very dark in an outdoor scene in 
open daylight? The foreground with figures does not tone 
with this assertively dark background. 

Beginners and others may once again be reminded that in a 
picture all parts should appear to belong to the scene 
and make one harmonious whole. If you saw a lady ccstumed 
in а delicate ball dress depicted in the middle of а muddy 
ploughed field or on the top of a haystack, you would at once 
say how absurd it was—how untrue and out of harmony. But 
this would be no more untrue— in fact, it would be less so—than 
a composition containing a foreground in daylight and a back- 
ground in moonlight at night. The former, though not pro- 
bable, is yet possible; the latter is impossible. Тһе difference 
is with us. In the former case we recognise the incongruity 
at once, while in the latter it is equally evident to the trained 
eye, although to others it may pass unnoticed. Our not seeing 
something does not prove its non-existence. Seeing is largely a 
matter of eye and mind training. 


Have you any query or point of difficulty in your photo- 
graphy? If so, write to the Editor of “Тһе A. P. & D. N.” 
52, Long Acre, W.C. He will help you. 


BY REV. DINGLEY P. FUCE. 
From the Weekly Competition. 
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Zooro- 
GICAL 
GARDEN 
photo- 
graphy 
offers а 
very fas- 
cinating 
and at- 
tractive 
field to the 
amateur, who in taking up the photo- 
graphy of animals will learn more of 
their habits, and largely increase any pre- 
vious knowledge he had of their peculiar 
ways and habits. At the present time, 
too, Zoo photography is one of the subjects that is not 
taboo for the camera. 

One thing is absolutely necessary for success, that is a 
good stock of patience, and of this the more the better. 

Animals, when awake—and there is seldom any use in 
exposing on sleeping animals, unless under special circum- 
stances— never or rarely remain in one position long. 

Pictures of animals should show signs of having been 
exposed on living subjects. All animals have a certain 
amount of intelligence, which should be shown in some 
way; attracting them by any available suitable means so 
as to get their attention is about the best. 

Lion cubs‘are very easily interested, and can without 
trcuble be induced to remain quiet for a considerable time. 

Other animals—for example, the ourang;outang, which 
has naturally a stupid, idiotic face—without any, or at all 
events only the faintest, look of intelligence, if taken 
eating or drinking will have an appearance of intention 
which largely makes up for the lack of intelligence. 


It is well, except when photographs are required for | 


technical, scientific, or zoological purposes, to eliminate 
as far as possible cages, bars, and other objects which 
detract from the pictorial value of the result. 

Before commencing to photograph it is well to visit 
occasionally the animals or birds which are to be the 
subjects, staying about for some time to get to know their 
usual movements, so that after a few visits they pursue 
their accustomed ways without being disturbed by the 
camera. 

The lighting outdoor depending on the usual weather 
conditions must be taken advantage of, or waited on, as 
in landscape work; but care should be taken that expo- 
sures are not made when the sun is shining, so as to throw 
shadows of bars or cage on the subject, else a white animal, 
as a wolf or polar bear, may get the stripes of a zebra or 
hyana, or a light-coloured bird be cross-barred all over. 

White birds, swans, or pelicans are best taken when the 
sun is behind clouds and the light diffused. 

Indoor lighting for photographic purposes is generally 
unsatisfactory, and the best time must be judged by 
observation. 

А difficulty is to get the animals at a sufficient distance 
from the camera. In the Dublin Zoological Gardens, 
where the accompanying pictures were taken, the dens 
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of the larger carnivora are about cight feet in depth, so 
that an animal cannot be more than about six feet from 
the lens, making it difficult at times to take the whole 
animal, and necessitating a wide-angle lens. 

Of course, in dealing with the larger carnivora, the 
assistance of the keeper is necessary to keep the animals 
from the front, and make them remain in a good position. 

The choice of a camera must be left to individual pre- 
ferences. The reflex camera has many advantages, yet 
mcre can be done by watching the animal, instead of the 
reflection in the mirror or finder. | 

The best plates to use must also be a personal prefer- 
ence, yet rapid ortho. plates generally will be tound most 
advantageous. 

Exposures on birds are best if accurately focussed and 
sharp, but animals with long hair (as the mane of a lion) 
if too sharp look wiry and hard. It must not be inferred 
that good animal photographs can be done without 
observation and some previous study of animals; never- 
theless, good snapshots may frequently be had by chance. 


The Lion Cub. 
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MISS AGNES B. 
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THE AMERICAN EAGLE. 
See article on p. 212. 
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“SHALL 1 ENLIST?” By: ARTHUR DAWE 
The original, a bromide print (6 x 81), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


War-time Work. 


In the short space of a week, following the appear- 
ance of our article on '' War-time Work for Camera 
Clubs," shoals of letters have been received express- 
ing appreciation of the ideas set forth therein — 
some from presidents, some from secretaries, and 


some from readers. It was, of course, intended 
that the article should be more indicative of the 
т than sctting out any very rigid line of action 
that photographic societies should take. It is an 
old saying that “circumstances alter cases,” and 
I may also add, “ people and places." It is obvious 
that what may appear a very feasible plan of орсга- 
tions at Croydon would not suit every other town 
or community, and so each must study its own 
line of interest, and help. That we all have an 
interest in helping, I am quite sure; that we can 
and are willing to apply our help as society photo- 
graphers, 1 am doubly sure. 


Be Up and Doing. 

A good many of our friends have left for the 
field, to take up their several active duties, and 
some of us who are left behind at times have had 
qualms of conscience as to whether we ought to 
prosecute the pleasures of our hobby. Personally, 

have never had any doubt but that we were 
right as individuals and right as societies in '' hold- 
ing together” through the past twelvemonths of 
sorrow, hope, and strife. Some societies have 
succeeded better than others, but all have felt the 
strain—in some cascs it is as one of the larger federa- 
tion secretaries writes: ‘‘ Four societies have 
suspended operations for the duration of the war, 
and two are dead.” Running through or counter 
with our efforts there has always been that earnest 
desire to do something ourselves, and at last we 
as societies have the chance. Therefore, I want 
every society in the British Isles to rise to the 
occasion, and see what they can do. It may be 
in providing a little sunshine for the sick and wounded, 
cheering the convalescent, or helping, as the prac- 
tical Croydonites are doing ; yet it is doing some- 
thing, and that is the point—let us be up and doing. 


A Usefal and National Work. 


The secretary of the Leeds Photographic Society 
writes: ''As regards ‘Snapshots from Home,’ we 
. have communicated with our members, strongly 
urging them to enrol tbemselves, and members of 
tbe committee have already done a good deal of 
actual work in the way of making portraits of 
soldiers’ relatives." That is very good indced, 
but we can do better if we organise, and I should 
like every society in the kingdom to form a branch 
of “Snapshots from Home" League. The only 
officer you will need is an honorary secretary, and 
all the members who join the league are vour com- 
mittee and everything else. The Y.M.C.A. will 
supply a special register for the members, a number 
of cards cl introduction, booklets, and full instruc- 
tions. Here is а quotation from their booklet; 
“Неге, then, you have ready to your hand a really 
useful and national work. Everyone is eager to 
help as much as possible, and here is your oppor- 
tunity to do something practical, something that 
will cheer and inspire the men, something that will 
count out there in the trenches, something that 
will help to win the war. Call it a small task if you 
like—I honour you for wanting to do something 
big-—but it is a task for patriots nevertheless." 


An Opportunity for Plymouth Photographers.—The secretary 
of the Y.M.C.A. ‘“ Snapshots from Ноте’ League informs us that 
General Penton has given permission for photographs to be 
taken in connection with the league in Plymouth and district. 
It is hoped, therefore, that many photographers will now come 
forward to undertake work for the league, as there are a great 
number of applications to be dealt with froin this town and 


neighbourhood. | 


** Harrington's Photographie Journal °° for July is а spe:ial 
issue dealing with the artistic side of photography in Australia. 
It contains a number of illustrations by Messrs. O. H. Coulson 
and C. J. Merfield, of Melbourne, examples of whose work have 
been on view at the Colonial Exhibition held in the '' A. P." 


What the President Says. | 


The president of the Leeds Camera Club writes 
in appreciation of the Croydon idea of practical 
help: “ Many thanks! It is a great idea. I'm 
your man right away. I can give Saturdays and 

undays, call in and have a word with the members 
on Monday nights, and I don’t doubt for a moment 
that we can ‘do things.’ Here's to your ideas, 
and more power to уе!” That is the feeling of 
enthusiasm which I wish was rife in every society. 
The secretary of the Midland Photographic Federa- 
tion wires: ''I hope you may be able to stir things 
up a bit; in this district I find them very dead. 
Put it down to the war!" Тһе secretary of the 
Bradford Society writes: “ Thanks for your article 
on war-time work, etc. We are in communication 
with the local branch, as well as the headquarters 
of the Y.M.C.A., but have not arrived at anything 
definite as yet.” 


A Smart Recruiter. 

The Armley and Wortley Photographic Society 
have not allowed any grass to grow under their 
feet in the issue of their excellent syllabus, of which 
they sent me an advance copy a week or two back, 
and have been smart eno h to print what others 
think of thcir effort. I understand they are having 
a few hundred printed for a somewhat liberal free 
circulation among the general public of their dis- 
trict, and I should not be surprised to hear of a 
very material increase in the membership as a 
result. It pays to be smart nowadays, just as it 
pays to advertise, and I can foresee that the resi- 
dents in the west end of the city of Leeds will have 
some difficulty in resisting the A. and W. attrac- 
tions, even if they desired to do so. 


Closing Events for Summer. 

The Stalybridge Photographic Society have had 
to abandon many of their late season rambles, 
owing to the unsettled state of the weather, but 
have fixed one as a final effort for Saturday, Septem- 
ber 25, when they will visit the Chew Valley. On 
the following Tuesday Mr. James Shaw is showi 
the members “ How I Make my Lantern Slides. 
Thus we close a more or less interesting series of 
meetings for the summer. I have not yet had their 
winter syllabus, but I note the club portfolio starts 
on its travels at the beginning of October, and 
September 21 is the last day to receive the prints. 


Netes From Motherwell. 

I have to announce that the new secretary of the 
Motherwell Camera Club is Mr. William Sommerville, 
of 62, Leech Bank, Orbiston Street, Motherwell. 
The past secretary, Mr. Charles Findlay, has joined 
the Royal Flying Corps, and consequently has left 
for the depot. А local branch of the '' Snapshots 
from Home” League has also been formed, and Mr. 
Sommerville and hbis brother, Mr. David Sommer- 
ville, will act as joint secretaries. 


A Manchester Budget. 

A quartette of subjects for the Tuesdays of 
September is one of the features of the month at 
the Manchester Amateur Photographic Society, 
opening on the 7th witb “Colour Slides.” Оп 
September 14 they are to have '' Cloud Negatives 
and how to Use them"; a week later °“ Positive 
Plates for Enlarged Negzatives’’; with an open 
antern meeting for September 28. The subjects 
for Tuesday night of this week and a week later 


— Aft — —— ——— 


are the most interesting demonstrations it is pos- 
sible to give. As the Manchester оце тош 
out: “Тһе day of the ‘ bald-headed ' landscape is 
past, and now when nature neglects to provide 
suitable clouds, the photographer selects them from 
his stock and combines them in his print. Un- 
fortunately, he often makes a wrong selection, and 
the demonstrators this evening will point out the 
errors that most frequently occur and the best 
means to guard against them." Speaking of the 
“ Positive for Enlarged Negatives,” he also adds: 
“ Most workers agree that for richness and per- 
manency the carbon process stands in the very 
first rank, but many are deterred from taking it 
up by the difficulty of the enlarged negative. The 
first mistake is usually made, with the positive 
from the initial error, others naturally follow." 


Boetle's New Secretary. 

The Bootle Photographic Society ask me to 
announce that the new secretary of that society 
is Mr. J. S. Peters, of 108, Downing Road, Bootle, 
and that they have formed a local branch of the 
* Snapshots from Home" League. To complete 
their success they want, and ask me to invite, thc 
support of all local photographers in the Bootle 
area. This су bas its headquarters at the 
Central Library, Town Hall Bootle, and either 
there or at the secretary's address workers will be 
welcomed. 


Birmingham's Syllabus. 

The Birmingham Photographic Society have 
just issued their winter syllabus, which is as good 
as ever. One looks for something in the nature 
of the classics at the Birmingham Society, and in 
the syllabus before me I am not disappointed. 
There is a little feature which is worth special 
notice. The society opens with a social evening, 
and then gives the place of honour in opening the 
session proper to one of its oldest workers. Mr. 
Harold Baker, who will give his “ Avon " lecture 
on October 12, did excellent service in bringing 
the name of the Birmingham Society to the front 
many, many years ago, and yet we find him as 
energetic in its cause as ever. I trust the Birming- 
ham members will show their appreciation of the 
event by giving bim a full house, with standing 
room only. 


Midland Federation. 

By the way, I must not forget to remind Midland 
photographic societies that the annual meeting of 
their federation is to be held at Leicester on October 
30, and societies who have not already printed their 
syllabus should see that an announcement of the 
event appears therein. You cannot do too much 
for your federation, because in doing all you can 
you are doing it for yourselves ; for are you not an 
integral part of the organisation ? 


He was Right. 

Another point that I desire to invite attention 
to is that I should like your syllabus as soon as 
you get the first finished proofs from the printers. 
A secretary, in sending me his society’s syllabus, 
says: ''I hope it will be to our mutual advantage." 
Rather a businesslike sentiment, but still he was 
right. If you don't send it, I cannot say anything 
aboutit. If you do send me it, and send it Кор), 
I am almost sure to do so; so you see that secre- 
tary “ knew a bit of something worth knowing.” 


Little Gallery. Some notes are also contributed by these two 
workers, describing their methods. 
by Messrs. Harringtons, Ltd., 386, George Street, Sydnev, 
Australia, price 4d. per month. 

Kettering and District Art Soelety.—The annual exhibition 
will be held at the Institute Hall, Newland Street, Kettering, 
from Wednesday, October 6, to Saturday, October 16. Тһегс 


The journal is published 


is a class for pictorial photography, in which cash prizes are 


Cross Fund. 
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offered. The receiving day for exhibits is October 2. 
forms and full particulars may be obtained from Mr. E. Clay- 
pole, 5o, Rockingham Road, Kettering. The total profits of 
the exhibition will be devoted to the Northamptonshire Red 


Entry 
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TO MAKE A PINHOLE LENS. 


VEN apart from pictorial work, the 

very wide angle without distortion 
that is possible with the use of a pinhole 
lens ofttimes is of great service to the 
photographer, when photographing in a 
well-lighted but confined situation. With 
a little adaptation any ordinary stand 
camera can quite easily be converted into 
use tor pinhole work, without in any way 
intertering with the usual arrangement 
of the camera. As a matter of fact, a 
camera with bellows is really the best to 
use for pinhole work, owing to its being 
possible, by the racking in and out of 
the bellows, to make the image on the 
focussing screen of various sizes, without 
altering the standpoint of the camera. 
The difficuity of judging exposures 
correctly is about the only drawback 
that can be urged against the last-named 
advantage, the difficulty being brought 
“about by the variation of distance 
between lens and plate. By a little simple 
calculation, this drawback is by no means 
at all serious. In pinhole work it often 
is a great convenience not to be confined 
to one degree ot sharpness or softness ; 
this fact has been borne in mind and an 
arrangement made whereby any number 
of pinhole lenses, with varying apertures, 
can be quickly changed and brought 
into use by a simple device. This simple 
method of changing lenses allows of one 
with a fair-sized aperture, giving a brighter 
though somewhat fuzzy image on the 
screen, being used for tocussing purposes. 
After focussing, this lens can be changed 
for one of smaller aperture, and also one 
giving a sharper image. 

To adapt a stand camera to pinhole 
work, first remove the original lens panel, 
and then take a piece of preferably three- 
ply wood of the same thickness as the 
lens panel and cut off it a piece of the exact 
size of the old panel, to form fig. I. Next, 
cut another piece of the same wood to 
fit inside the camera and behind the 
panel, to form fig. 2. Іп the middle of 
fig. 2 cut out a piece measuring about 
14 by r4 in. square, as indicated by A. 
Next apply a coating of glue on one side 
оту of fig. 2, then place it in the centre 
of fig. 1, as shown in fig. 3. When the 
glue has hardened sufficiently, by some 
means bore a round hole about } in. wide 
in the exact centre of fig. 3, as indicated 
on fig. 4. On the outside of the panel, 
the edges of this round hole can be 
bevelled outwards to advantage. А 
simple way of accomplishing this is to 
twist a piece of glasspaper round the end 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Ти 0 Short articles оп home-made apparatus or accessories of a 
Т MU ТҰ novel description by readers of THE А. P. AND P. N. are invited 
| . И) " { for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
NW /Ш ҮІІ 4 0 Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 

NM AL SL and photographs. 


of a small bradawl handle, and then twist 
this round in the hole a few times. 

To make exposures an ordinary lens cap 
wil be required. This cap should be 
about r ın. in diameter (inside measure- 
ment). To hold the cap on, a wooden 
ring like fig. 5 can be made and fixed 
on to the tront of the panel. To make 
this ring, take a piece of wood about 
three-eighths of an inch thick, and with 
a pair of compasses mark on it a circle 
of the same size as inner measurement of 
the сар, as indicated on fig. 6. Inside this 
circle mark another one about two- 
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eighths smaller, as shown bv the dotted 
circle on fig. 6. With a fretworker’s 
bow and saw neatly cut this ring out; 
afterwards (if at all necessary) perfect 
the shape of the circle by rubbing the 
defective part on a piece of glasspaper. 
Then take the ring and fix it on the panel 
by gluing. The ring should be fixed in 
the exact centre of the hole previously 
bored in the panel, as indicated on 
fig. 7. 

To make the device for changing the 
pinhole lenses, cut several littie squares 
of wood to fit nicelv inside the opening A, 
on fig. 2. Next bore a round hole of 
fair size in the centre of each square of 
wood. Afterwards apply a coating of 
some dead black over both sides of each 
square of wood; also apply a coating 
of the same black over the inside of 
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the panel. Iftheappearance of unstained 
wood is objected to, the panel can be 
stained on the outside either to match 
the camera, or it can be stained with the 
dead black first and polished or varnished 
afterwards. Two very stout pins or two 
very thin little nails can be driven in 
at opposite corners, and bent over flat 
on the back of the panel to hold the little 
squares of wood and lenses in position, 
as indicated on fig. 4. Two thin pieces 
can be glued together and rubbed down 
to the right thickness on a sheet of glass- 
paper if trouble is experienced in obtaining 
wood of the right thickness tor the 
panel. 


A sharp pocket knife and sheet of glass- 
paper are the most handy tools for making 
the panel with. А piece of very thick 
round wire made red hot is the most 
convenient way of boring the round hole 
mentioned on fig. 4, and also the holes 
in the centre of the little squares of 
wood. 

Various materials can be made use of 
for making the pinhole lens out of ; even 
black needle paper will answer, but very 
thin sheet metal blackened over is much 
the best to employ. If black paper is 
made use of, a small piece should be 
cut and glued on to one of the small 
squares of wood; afterwards either а 
small needle or pin should be made red 
hot, and with it a hole bored in the paper 
in the centre of the hole previously bored 
in the square of wood. When sheet metal! 
is used instead, the best means ot making 
the pinhole is to first lay the piece of metal 
on a piece of wood, and then to take a 
blunt-pointed tool of some kind and, atter 
placing it in the centre of the piece ot 
metal, to strike it a smart blow or two. 
Afterwards take the piece of metal and 
lay it either on a piece of very fine emery 
cloth or glasspaper, and with a circular 
motion rub the punched hole quite thin. 
When this has been accomplished, take 
either a small pin or needle and pierce 
a hole of the desired size. To get rid of 
any burr, again place the piece of metal | 
on the emery cloth or sandpaper, and 
with the same circular motion rub the 
punched and pierced hole gently a few 
times on the rough surtace. The piece 
of metal now forming the pinhole lens 
can then be fixed on to one of the smal} 
squares of wood by first placing the lens 
on one of these squares of wood, then 
taking a small piece of black paper, 
after coating over one side of it with glue, 
place the piece of paper (glued side down- 
wards) on the metal and wood, and rub 
well into contact. Before making use 
of the black paper in the way mentioned, 
a hole of fair size should be either bored 
or burnt in the centre to prevent cover- 


ing over the lens hole in the piece of 
metal. 


Needles or pins of any size can be used 
for boring the lens hole, always bearing 
in mind that the smaller the aperture the 


sharper the image and longer the exposure, 
and vice versa. H. H. 


TO Bay, Sell, or Exchange 
a camera, lens, or accessories, 


see Supp. p. 6-7. 
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ANY workers give great 
attention to the un- 
important and neg- 
lect essential details 
in the development 
of their plates and 
films. A few do and 
don’t hints are often 
as useful as more 
extended  instruc- 
tions. Let us com- 
тепсе at the Don'ts. 

Don’t put the plate 
flm downwards in 
thedish. If plates are not backed, it is 
easier to make this mistake than would 
at first sight appear, simply because 
the plate is loaded film downwards 
in many dark slides, and is conse- 
quently lifted out of the slide film 
downwards too. Until one has 
acquired a subconscious method of 
working (acquired by invariably fol- 
lowing the same routine consciously), 
the surface of the plate as it lies in 
the dish should always be looked at 
just before pouring on the developer. 

Most probably the habit will be con- 

tinued—-again subconsciously, апа 

without any absorption of time. 

If the plate is backed, don't attempt 
to remove the backing before develop- 
ment. Backing does no harm in the 
developing solution, and it may 
readily be sponged off after the plate 
has been developing for a minute or 
two. To sponge the backing off 
beforehand usually means streaks of 
water and diluted backing over the 
film surface, and these can seldom be 
removed. Should they occur, the 
only plan is thoroughly to wet the 
whole of the film surface, and then 
when the developer is poured over the 
plate to mop over the plate with a 
tuft of wet cotton wool so as to remove 
any air bells clinging to the surface. 

Don't wet the plate before develop- 
ment. There is much more risk of 
uneven development than when 
developer is poured direct on to the 
dry plate. Also there is a practical 
certainty of air bells. 

Don't take the plate out of the 
developer every few seconds to look 


ON DEVELOPING AND SPOTTING NEGATIVES. 


at it. Some people have the plate 
out of the solution more than in it. 
Evenif time methodsare not employed, 
the examination of the plate by trans- 
mitted light on two or three occasions 
during development is sufficient. 

Don't rock the dish violently. 
Gentle rocking keeps the developer 
passing іп an even wave from side to 
side of the dish, and is amply suffi- 
cient. Violent rocking does not 
accelerate the progress of development, 
and usually splashes the solution about 
—possibly up the workers’ sleeve ! 

Don't use too much solution—or 
too little. In a suitable dish an 
ounce and a half is ample for a quarter- 
plate, and two ounces for a five by 
four. | 

Don't wash the plate thoroughly 
after developing and before fixing. 
A mere rinse to remove surface solu- 
tion is sufficient, and further washing 
is waste of time. If pyro developer is 
being used, washing too long at this 
stage actually tends to give yellowish 
negatives, as the more pyro is diluted 
the greater its oxidation. 

Now for a few hints on the Do side. 

Do note the time the image takes to 
appear. It is a help in judging when 
development is complete, even if a 
time method is not strictly carried 
out. 

Do keep some sort of cover over 
the dish, during the early stages of 
development especially. It protects 
the plate and lessens the risk of fog, 
and if this care is taken a better and 
more pleasant light may be employed 
without risk, especially if the plates 
are placed in the dish in the shadow 
of a board set up for the purpose. 
A good-sized box with its opening 
towards one (i.e., the box set up on 
its side) is useful for keeping the plate 
in the shadow unti the developer 
has been poured on and the dish 
covered. Such a box forms a small 
darker room inside the darkroom, 
and promotes safety in working as 
well as comfort. 

Do be careful, when sponging off 
the backing, to avoid digging out a 
lump of film with the finger nail. 
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It is best to rest the plate on one 
corner, holding it with a finger on 
the opposite corner, and the thumb 
on the other corner of the upper end. 
If the plate is held between the fingers 
and the thumb, with the film surface 
towards the palm of the hand, there is 
a danger of starting frilling at the 
edges, and also a danger of the sharp 
edges of the glass cutting into the 
ball of the thumb or the fingers. 


When we come to the handling of 
films, some of the rules may appear 
contradictory. 

Don't attempt too long a spool to 
begin with. It is better to cut a spool 
in two and get accustomed to the 
work with short lengths. А six-exposure 
spool of quarter-plates is long enough 
for early attempts. 

Don't attempt to develop without 
previously wetting the film very 
thoroughly. It should be drawn back- 
wards and forwards through a large 
dish of clean water until it has absorbed 
all the water it will take up. 

Don’t forget that films require a 
rather longer development than plates 
of the same speed and character. 

Don’t fail to use an acid fixing bath, 
or the film may show a curious milkiness 
which further fixing and washing will 
not remove. Keep the film see-sawed 
in the fixing bath just as when 
developing, otherwise fixation will be 
uneven and incomplete. | 
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SPOTTING OF NEGATIVES. 


[I EVER much care may be 
taken in keeping the camera 
clean and free from dust, pinholes 
will occur on the negatives осса- 
sionally. There are also small 
mechanical defects in the negative 
sometimes, which are due to specks 
of dust in the sensitive emulsion. 
These transparent marks must be 
removed, or they will print as black 
specks on the finished result. Prints 
from unspotted negatives showing 
such black specks are always a 
mark of the very amateurish amateur. 
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With a little care and practice it is 
a simpl» matter to remove these pin- 
holes. А small fine-pointed sable 
brush and a tube of ivory-black water- 
colour are the only materials needed. 
A tiny dab of the colour is squeegeed 
out on to a waste negative or a 
saucer, the brush moistened, touched 
on to the colour, and then carefully 
applied to the transparent spot on 
the negative Of course, the colour 
is applied to the film surface, and the 
negative may be held up against the 
window if the amount of spotting 1s 
slight. If a great deal is to be done 
or a number of negatives are in hand, 
a desk of some kind will be needed to 
prevent fatigue. 

It is really better not to wet the 
brush in a glass of water, but to 
moisten it in the lips. The colour 
should be used rather drv, so to speak, 
asîin this way it can be applied more 
accurately to the spot, and without 
any danger cf its overflowing and 
forming a big black spot. The aim 
should be to fil exactly the trans- 
parent hole in the negative. 

Some workers do too much spot- 
ting, giving themselves a deal of un- 
necessary work on both negatives 
and prints. Pinholes in the shadows, 
though they may show on the nega- 


tive itself, will seldom show on the 
print. Pinholes in the highest lights 
often show up much more distinctly 
than the corresponding black spot 
will show on the print, the reason 
being that the strong light passing 
through the tiny pinhole spreads on 
the retina, and the impression of a 
good-sized pinhole is produced. On 
the other hand, when the print shows 
the tiny black spot surrounded by 
white, the white spreads again on the 
retina of the eye, and tends to obscure 
the black spot. Of course, we are 
referring to the minutest of pinholes. 
If the negatives are intended for 
enlarging, greater care must be exer- 
cised in spotting, for the magnifica- 
tion is sufficient to show up the pin- 
holes unpleasantly. 

Occasionally spotting may be done 
with a retouching pencil, and this is 
most uscful when one gets a defect 
in the plate in the form of a trans- 
parent or semi-transparent patch. A 
soft pencil may usually be used—that 
is to say, an HB—rather than the 
shghtly harder leads used for retouch- 
ing portrait negatives. А little re- 
touching medium must be dabbed on 
the negative, and lightly rubbed over 
with a bit of well-washed silk or linen 
rag. If the whole of the negative 
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is not to be covered, take care to rub 
the edges off softly, so that the patch 
of medium does not show in the print 
or enlargement. For enlarging, when 
a sheet of ground glass is not used 
between the light and the condenser, 
it is necessary to be very careful in 
the application of the medium, or 
marks will appear on the enlarge- 
ment. After а few minutes the 
medium is dry enough to work on. 
If it is not, it is a sure sign that too 
much medium has been applied. 
Holding the negative up against the 
window or on the retouching desk, 
the patch to be removed is shaded 
or stippled over with the finely 
pointed pencil. First attempts will 
probably result in the application of 
insufficient lead, and once the film 
surface is shiny no more can be got 
on. After a little experience, how- 
ever, the proper degree of pressure 
will be realised, and a very few 
touches only will be needed to fill up 
most small defective patches. Some- 
times pinholes тау be stopped up 
with the pencil by applying medium 
and then just setting the point on 
the pinhole and gently rotating the 
pencil. But this is rather more 
tricky than the brush and colour 
method. 
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“Тнк A. P. AND P. N." Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. 


materials or apparatus, selected from goods regularly advertised in the 


COMPETITION. 


A first prize, consisting of ten shillings’ worth of 
aper, and a second prize, consisting of five shillings’ worth of materials, are offered every week 


for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualincation being that the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. In 
addition, a prize equal in value to the second prize is given for the best mounted print sent in every week. 


points considered when awarding this prize. 


Each entry must be the Competitor’s own work throughout. 


Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chief 


For BEGINNERS and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings’ worth 
of material, selected from goods regularly advertised in THE A. P. AND P. N., is offered every week. 


Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. 


affixed to its back and properly filled in. 


Each print must bave one of the coupons published in this issue of “Тһе A. P." 


The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in Тне A. P. AND P. М. is reserved. All unsuccessful prints are returned, accompanied with a written 
criticism, if stamps for return postage are sent; but the Editor reserves the right to reproduce in THE A. P., without fee, any of the prints sent in to the Competitions 


for criticism purposes. 


Prize-winners will be notificd of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or materials they choose for 


their prizcs. The 
The Editor's 


Awards for Last Week.— The First Prize is awarded to F. E. 
(Title of print, “ Over the 
Technical data : Plate, rapid ; exposure, 


Tinker, 179, Fox Street, Sheffield. 
Hills and Far Ачау.”) 


rizes must be selected through the paper, and must not Бе ordered independently from dealers. 
ecision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be final. 


I-15th sec. ; stop, F/II : time of day, 2.30 p.m., June ; developer, 


Azol; printing process, carbon. 


The Second Prize to Mr. and Mrs. F. Bolton, “ Brantingham," 
Front Street, Acomb, nr. York. (Title of print, “ Sun-splashed.’’) 
Plate, Imperial N.F.; 
lens, Busch; stop, F/16; time of day, 1 p.m., April; developer, ` 
printing process, enlarged on Kodak bromide, 


Technical data : 


pyro-metol ; 
toned. 


exposure, 6 SECS. ; 


Owing to pressure on space the names of competitors placed 
in Classes I., II., and III. are omitted. 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 


The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to G. A. Keen, 62, Candlish 


Technical data: 


developer, Kodal; 
enlargement. 


An Extra Prize is awarded to P. Newman, 126, Church Road, 


Erdington. (Title of print, 


stop, F/7.0; 


ham. (Title of print, “ Olivia.’’) 


of day, 3 p-m., November ; 
process, Ilford toned bromide. 


Hon. Mention. 


С. ХУ. Williams, Norbury; С. W. Smith, Finchley; A. E. 
Marlev, Hampstead ; R. K. Holmes, Dollar; A. C. Thomson, 
А. S. Clark, Fulham; D. I. 
E. Wragg, Sheffield ; 


Weston-super-Mare ; 
Mossend; H. Б. Redmond, Newport; 
T. Proctor, Barrowheld ; 
and Mrs. F. Bolton, Acomb. 


“Sweet Idleness.’’) 
data: Plate, Wellington A.S.; exposure, 3 secs.; lens, Aldis ; 
time of day, 3 p.m., June; 
printing process, Kodak bromide enlargement, toned. 

The Mounting Prize to T. C. Evans, 2, Gauden Road, Clap- 
Technical 
Imperial; exposure, 4 secs.; lens, Cooke; stop, F/4.5; time 
developer, Rodinal ; 


H. P. Dinelh, Hammersmith ; 


Technical 


developer, Rytol ; 


ton, Crouch End ; 


London ; 


data: Plate, 


printing 


Bournemouth ; 
Holborn ; 


Russell, 
Marshall, 

Liverpool ; 
Cooke, Cambridge. 


Mr. 
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Street, South Shields. 
Plate, Wellington Anti-Screen ; 
I sec.; lens, R.R. ; stop, Е/8; time of day, II a.m., August ; 
printing process, 


R. T. Carpenter, Kensal Rise; 
Asquith, Somerset ; 
Stephens, Barrow-in-Furness ; \ 
Кееп, Hammersmith; С. A. Keen, South Shields; Е. Chatter- 
H. Pearson, Small Heath ; 
G. Pollock, Glasgow ; 
Bendclow, Birmingham ; 
Moore, Bicester; W. Н. Long, Gillingham; H. Giblett, Bristol ; 
T. Hooper, Twickenham ; 
E. Stevenson, St. Albans; 
Н. N. Bassett, Selbv ; 
Miss E. Steer, W. Hampstead; E. Grav, Bradford; J. D 
Robinson, Darlington; ]. 
Mole, Heaton-on-Tvne ; 
Hull; B. 

V. Smith, Catford ; 


(Title of print, “А Portrait Study.’’) 
ex posure, 


Sepia-toned bromide 


Beginners? Class. 


Mrs. Curry, Burford; J. 
H. P. Henderson, Leytonstone; A. 
H. W. Rhodes, Ilkley; M. S. 


К. Mathessen, 
J. H. Gask, Merton; F. L. 
G. H. Stoneard, Bermondsey; B. 


Н. Clout, Hastings; M. Samuel, 
Miss А. D. Cross, 
]. B. Beardsley, Glasgow ; 


Butterworth, Bolton (2); Miss ). 
Miss M. Collins, Christchurch; E. C. 
Stroud Green; N. Domville, 

E. C. Burn, Ilford; К.Е. 


Knowles, 
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Negative ona... 
“ WELLINGTON " 
PLATE. 

Half - tone from a 


print on 
ENAMMO 
BROMIDE 


PLATES = 


'ХТВЕМЕ (400 Н. & D), "XTRA SPEEDY (350 Н. & D), and ANTI- 
SCREEN (300 H. & D.) for negatives with a full range of gradation from 
deepest shadow to highest light, and absolute freedom from fog. 


All Dealers stock “ WELLINGTON” PRODUCTS. 
WELLINGTON & WARD, ELSTREE, HERTS. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS: 
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pictures, from those snapshots ** 


IT IS THE CAMERA 
FOR THE PHOTOGRAPHER gs 
WHO AIMS AT PERFECT (7 A well-finished RAINES en- 
TECHNICAL OR ARTISTIC n 
— —PHOTOGRAPHY.—— 


of your soldier friends. 


largement, while retaining the 
character of the sitter, will have 
It has the range of movement | the technical quality of pro- 
required by expert photographers, 
combined with great simplicity 
and rigidity. The smaller sizs 
are fitted with the N.-S. Patent W 
Shutter, with tested speeds. ШЕ: as you know them; portraits 

E) || with individuality and RAINES 


QUALITY. 


fessional portraiture. 


Have portraits of your friends 


ANY MAKE OF LENS. 


Made їп all sizes, from 


34 x 24 to 7 x 5 inches. 
амы ГГ! RAINES & CO.,The Studios, EALING,W. 
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| & Co JUS Please send me your free booklet, " THE BEST RESULT." describing 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


y to the 
PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked “ " or “ Criticism ” ih be: 
Queries should be written on one side of the paper only Query cism ” оп the outside. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 
interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 
must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in our 
pages the same week. ADVICE, CRITICISM and INFOR- 
MATION will be freely given, and correspondents will 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full 
name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 
cation). All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 
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Supplementary Lens. 
I decided to change the focal length of my 
present four-inch lens to two inches. Am I 
right in thinking a four-inch supplementary will 
do this? M. R (Leicester). 
For most practical purposes the answer 
is “ yes," but in strict accuracy '' no.” 
If we assume the two lenses (4 and 4) to 
be indefinitely thin, and also neglect 
the space between them, then 4 multi- 
plied by 4, and this divided by 4 plus 4, 
i.e., I6 divided by 8, gives the resulting 
focal length, viz. 2. But as a matter 
of fact our lenses have some thickness, 
and therefore there is some separation 
interval. By way of example, suppose 
this to be one inch. We must then 
subtract this one inch from the above 
denominator, getting M* (in place of Af), 
and so getting 24 as the resulting focal 
length of two four-inch lenses placed 
one inch apart. We are gratified to find 
the article on ‘‘ Botanising with a Camera" 
interested you. We may have some- 
thing further to say on this fascinating 
and little explored region of camera work 
presently. 


Sky. 
I cannot get my sky white, etc. 
+ J. E. С. (London, S.W.). 

A shorter exposure and longer develop- 
ment wil give you a more contrasty 
negative yielding white skies. But the 
question arises, is a blank white sky 
natural? Do we ever see such a thing in 
nature? Are you not being guided by 
this all too common defect in ordinary 
photographs than by what your eye tells 
you is nearer to nature ? 


Lens. 

(1) What is the focal length of the lens in 
camera? The instruction card says objects 
with F/rr should be 30 ft. away, and with F/16 
16 ft. away. (2) There are three magnifiers 
for 4,8, and 12 ft. How much do these shorten 
the focal length ? (3) When using a supple- 
mentary lens how am I to gauge the distance 
objects should be from the camera? (4) Does 
the use of the above alter the exposure? (5) 
What exposure should I give for a fairground, 
swings, ctc., etc.? W. D. (Newton Abbot). 


(1) If you measure the distance from 
the lens stop to the plate in a fixed-focus 
camera you may take this to be (approxi- 
mately) the focal length of the lens. 
From the figures quoted by you this 
(focal length) is something between five 
and six inches. (2) We must first know 
the focal length of the lens before we can 


calculate how the various '' magnifiers,” 
i.e., supplementaries, alter it. Suppose 
this to be six inches. Then to take the 
four feet (i.e., forty-eight inches) magnifier 
we multiply 6 by 48, i.e. 288, and then 
divide this by 48 plus 6, i.e. 54, which gives 
us 54. (3) To find the distance of object 
in focus with given focal length and stop, 
take the square of the focal length, 
multiply this by тоо, and divide by the 
stop F number—e.g., a five-inch lens and 
F/8. Thus 5x 5 x 100= 2,500. This 
divided by 8 gives us 312 inches or twenty- 
six feet. (4) Theoretically, yes, but in 
your case you may ignore this, at any 
rate for the present. (5) An extended 
table of exposures, etc., may be found 
on p. 188 in our issue of last week. 
Your query would probably come 
into the “foreground figures and groups ”’ 
class. 


Various Topics. 


(1) What is meant by “pictorial” photo- 
graphy? (2) I often use a swingback to get 
near and distant objects into focus. Is this 
considered right in photography, etc.? (3) 1 
wish to make supplementary lenses for (a) tele- 
photo work, (b) wide angle, (c) copying and 
arge heads. (4) Please give formula, etc. 

A. P. P. S. (Madras). 


(1) This is rather a poser. If an arch- 
deacon may be defined as “ оле who 
performs archidiaconal functions," per- 
haps a pictorial photograph is one which 
is pictorial. Those who follow this line 
of work inform us that their aim is to 
record impressions rather than literal 
facts. (2) Every photographer is a law 
unto himself. One prefers a sharp-all 
over-every-plane print. Another thinks 
that space and distance are better sug- 
gested by varying the definition in dif- 
ferent planes. Both are right, i.e., justi- 
fied in doing what they personally think 
best. Probably different eyes see—or 
think they see— things differently. А 
swingback under certain circumstances— 
too complex to expound here—certainly 
may give falsified proportions, although 
the image is sharp all over. (3) Fora, i.e. 
distant objects, a concave or negative 
lens, to lengthen the focal length and 
give larger images of distant objects. 
(b) A positive, convex lens, to shorten 
the focus, and so give a smaller scale 
picture and a larger view angle. (с) 
Copying usually means dealing with a 
comparatively small object somewhat 
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near at hand, therefore here again a 
short-focus lens is required, or an extended 
camera extension, i.e., as in case b. For 
large heads the sameremarksapply, (4) If 
we call C the focal length of the camera 
lens, and S the focal length of the supple- 
mentary, and F the focal length of the 
combination of S and C, we have the 


м С x S s е Ы 
formula F2-——-—, which gives us S= 
C45 
Ех С. x. 
CLE For example, your camera lens 


С is five inches, and you wish to shorten 
this to three inches. Multiply 5 by 3-15. 
Dividing this by 5- 3= 2, we get 7]. Thus 
a convex supplementary of 74 com- 
bined with your 5 would give you a focal 
length of three inches. Again you re- 
quire to lengthen your five-inch lens to 
twelve inches. Again multiply 5 by 12— 
60. Subtracting 12 from 5 gives —7. 
Plus 60 divided by minus 7 gives us 
minus 8$, or, say, 8}, i.c., a concave lens 
of 8} in. focus will approximately meet 
the case. So far we have ignored the 
effect of the separation of the lens. But 
taking this into account and Св it D, 
x 


2 Жошы жы зыр; S= 
our formule become 1 C4S-D 
F(C - D) А 
——— st = = 
CLF For instance, let F=12, C=5, 
D=1; then ga ала 024 = 48 miu À 
5-12 -7 ¬7 
very ncarly. 
Copying. 


I should be glad if vou could tell me how to 
get a decent photograph of a roll of honour, 
etc. (print enclosed). J. D. M. (Leyton). 

Your prints suggest an over-exposed 
negative. For work of this kind the 
chief points are: (1) Place the original in 
good bright diffused sky light, preferably 
out of doors. Use as large a stop as you 
can to give the needed definition. Use 
a slow backed plate. Expose just enough 
for the white ground, so that the letter- 
ing may come as clear glass. Develop 
very fully, ie. until the lettering just 
begins to show a suspicion of veiling. 
Fix thoroughly. Then lay the wet nega- 
tive film side flat down on a sheet of wet 
white paper. If the lettering shows any 
grey, then reduce with hypo and ferri- 
cyanide only just enough to clear away 
this grey fog. 
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Economy, which 15 the gentle art of telling other people what 
they can save in, 16 the watchword of the hour. It comes 
home to photographers with a very sharp thrust indeed, for the 
dark-room too often is а hotbed of extravagance. But ever 
since an awful day when the price of hypo soared up until the 
crystals seemed likely to be precious as rubies (though it came 
down again, bless it!) retrenchment has been in the air, and 
now the dark-room furnishes a shining example of economy. 
So niggardly have I become with weights and measures, so 
careful of each grain and scruple, so practised in the art of 
balancing and deliberation, that I find mysclf extending the 
habit involuntarily to matters in which it profits me not at all. 
If I am more careful with the pyro solution, pyro having ad- 
vanced in price by 20 per cent., I am also more careful in the 
use of the tap, though tap water is still ad libitum. To such 
absurd lengths does the pursuit of economy carry us. 


A Clear Saving. 


To give my various dark-room economies in detail would be 
tedious. Suffice it to say that, according to my computation, 
I have not spent during these last three months the sum of 
158. 114d., which I should have spent had the times been normal 
(the 1144. is shoved іп to give a certain painstaking reality to 
the figures). This represents the things I have done without, 
and as my additional expenditure on photographic materials, 
entailed on account of the times being abnormal, has been 
45. 6fd., I have the pleasant feeling that I am eleven and some- 
thing to the good, at least if it is true that a penny saved is a 
peuny earned. I glorv in that eleven and something. My 
pride swells on its account, though, curiously enough, my 
pocket does not seem to swell in company. But what of that ? 
The figures arc there in black and white—a triumph in parsi- 
mony and self-denial. Eleven and something for the War 
Loan— enough to run the war for about the length of an expo- 
sure on open landscape at F/4. I deserve well of my country. 


The Irreducible Minimum. 


This passion for economy, once it grips you, is apt to grow 
upon you with an unearthly fury. There is, for example, 
another side of photographic work which seems to promise well 
as a field for economy. I refer to tobacco smoking. Every- 
body who knows anything of photographers knows that smoking 
is as essential to photography as the photographic plate itself. 
But in this particular phase of photographic work I find it 
difficult to effect any economy whatever. It is not that I am 
such a slave to the pictorial weed that I cannot surrender its 
delights суеп for one brief hour. 1t is simply that my annual 
offering to Dame Nicotine has hitherto been /о os. od., and 
this appears to be the irreducible minimum of expenditure. I 
beg the sternest economist to tell me how I am to save on that. 
I am that rare thing, a non-smoking photographer, the only 
one of the species so far as I can gather, and it is probable that 
with me the weird strain will die out. 


Vetoed. 


The other day a bright idea occurred to my economical soul. 
I remembered suddenly that our fathers used tea and lump 
sugar for the wet collodion process, the one as a preservative, 
and the other as an accelerator. Tea and sugar are not regarded 
nowadays as photographic materials, but they can be made to 
serve for experiments in economy on the part of those who, like 
myself, are non-smokers, non-drinkers, and, in fact, nonentities 
of every description. I decided that it was possible to acquire 
the taste for drinking tea without sugar. With some hesitation 
І announced my stern resolve to Belinda next morning at the 
breakfast table. I told her that, having no vices of any descrip- 
tion, 1 had decided to economise on my virtues. '' Hence- 
forth, Belinda," I said, solemnly, ‘‘ I am going to drink tea 
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without 
said Belinda, 
and popped in the usual two lumps as though 1 


sugar." " That I'm sure you're not," 


with a disconcerting promptness, 


Itis hard on a man who wants to economise. 


A Slight Aberration. 

The writer of a new book on the Х-гау is responsible for а 
story which is worth snipping. Not long ago he was called as 
an X.ray expert in a suit for damages. Оп the other side was a 
counsel noted at once for his profound learning and for his 
ability to terrorise witnesses. The counsel duly prepared him- 
self to depreciate the evidence of the X.ray photographs by an 
eager study of—the Kodak! Аз a result of his cramming he 
d'scovered the important fact that there is a wide range of 
difference between lenses. Thus sufficiently equipped to dis. 
pose of the case, he dallied some preliminary questions before 
the poor victim in the witness box, and then, with due majesty 
and dignity, he thundered out the demand, “With what kind of 
a lens, sir, did you make these photographs?” I should add 
that the story, like the book, is American, but none the less to 
be credited on that account. 


Turning It Off. 


An exhibition visitor had a narrow escape the other day. It 
was only his presence of mind that saved him. He was stand- 
ing in front of a picture the work of a man whom he happened 
to know. It was a night effect, toned in green, with a dinner- 
plate moon. The critic turned to a friend who was with him. 
“The man who produced that,” said he gravely, “is not answer- 
able for his action.” As it happened—it often does happen, 
by the way—the producer of the work in question was standing 
behind, listening to the comments of visitors. It is a little wav 
exhibitors have. At this abominable insinuation he went off 
like a charge of blasting powder. “Please remember, Brown,” 
said he, “that I am here.” “Green,” replied the other, gently. 
“I knew you were there, ог I should not have said it.” But 
he didn’t know, all the same. 


Ballade. 


In the neighbourhood of Fleet Street the writer recently 
discovered a barber who is an amateur photographer. 


I sought one day his barber shop, 
And sank within his cushioned chair, 
My locks abundant did he lop, 
And made me young and debonair, 
And then, my chin not being bare, 
I had the closest of a shave. 
None but the brave deserve the fair— 
But am I not among the brave ? 


had not spoken. 


And while he did his razor strop, 
With all his customary care, 
A little question did he pop, 
The which to answer did I dare— 
Although to some 'twould seem a snare, 
He asked the meaning of “© concave,” 
ОҒ“ convex ” too, that funny pair— 
But am I not among the brave ? 


And then he asked what lens and stop 
I would advise him use whene'er 
He took a picture from the top 
Of Nelson's Column in the Square ; 
I told him this, and told him where 
He might be able pence to save 
In chemicals just here and there— 
But am I not among the brave ? 


On toners I was doctrinaire, 

And urged him—but, avaunt the knave! 
He had some toners for the hair, 

And— well, I’m not among the brave. 
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THE MOWER. BY C. E. MARKCROW. 
The original, а toned bromide print (10 x8), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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By the time this issue of THE A. P. is published, the 
1915 London Salon of Photography will be open to the 
public at the Galleries of the Royal 
THE SALON. Society of Painters in Water-Colours, 5a, 
Pall Mall East. From reports to hand at 
the time of going to press, there is every: reason to 
believe that the high reputation that this exhibition of 
pictorial photography has gained for itself in the past 
will be well sustained in every respect this year. The 
new rule of the Salon—that all pictures were to be sub- 
mitted unframed and without glass—has caused a 
record entry, and pictures from leading workers in all 
parts of the world have given the selecting committee 
plenty of work to do. А first review of the exhibition, 
and some reproductions, will be given in our next issue. 
The Salon is open daily, from 10 a.m. till 6 p.m., 
admission one shilling. 
о о ө "E 
That the amateur has undoubtedly influenced the 
character of the professional photographer's work is 
generally acknowledged. 
PHOTOGRAPHING CELEBRITIES Portraiture showing 
AT HOME. broad treatment, and 
other departures from 
the "tight," glossy, professional portrait are being 
more appreciated by the public every day, and the incur- 
sion of clever amateurs into the ranks of professionals 
appears to have created several new fashions. Take, 
for example, “at home” photography. This, hitherto 
regarded largely as work peculiarly the amateur’s, is 
being extensively practised by professionals, and the 
taking of portraits of celebrities in their own homes 15 
a phase of photography for which there is a growing 
demand. Its fascination for the advanced amateur 
worker is no less, particularly in view of the technical 
difficulties that have to be overcome and the problems 
in lighting and posing, etc., that have to be met and 
dealt with at a moment's notice. There are few photo- 
graphers who are not attracted by the idea of photo- 
graphing celebrated people. Not only are their per- 
sonalities more interesting to us than those of mere 
nobodies, but we see—or imagine we see—the impress 
of their genius on their faces, which makes the por- 
traval of them a fascinating problem. Moreover. 
behind this lurks the hope that our representation of 
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them will be carried down to posterity in the shadow of 
their greatness. But though the photographing of 
somebodies is bound to be interesting and often excit- 
ing, no one with any experience is going to say it is 
exactly easy. It must be remembered no genius is a 
normal person, and we must be prepared for vagaries. 
There is, however, one consolation; it is not often that 
the really big people give the most trouble, it is more 
the lesser lights, that allow their wit to score off photo- 
graphy, and who consider it beneath their dignity to in 
any way help the photographer in his work. The 
photograph of Mr. Joseph Conrad and his family, by 
Will Cadby, on p. 235 of the present issue, is a fine 
example of the class of work referred to. The many 
admirers of the literary masterpieces from the pen of 
Мг. Conrad will be glad to see this intimate portrait. 


Notwithstanding the considerable fluctuations in the 
price of “hypo,” the rise of potassium bromide to about 
one shiling an ounce, and a general 
PRICES, PAST increase in the price of chemicals—an 
AND PRESENT. increase more particularly affecting 
those developing agents which are coal- 
tar products—the cost of photographic work is now 
very much less than in the old time of wet collodion, 
when each plate was coated and sensitised by the 
photographer himself; and this may be illustrated by 
reference to one of Messrs. Griffin's catalogues, dated 
March, 1852. This catalogue shows that the amateur 
photographer of sixty-three years ago had to pay 4s. 
per dozen for plain “glass plates for the collodion 
process,” these being of quarter-plate size; and as 
regards chemicals, we find pyrogallic acid quoted at 
28s. per ounce, bromide of potassium 4s. per ounce, and 
"hypo " 3s. per lb. Ав an all-round estimate, we may 
perhaps conjecture that if our present war prices were 
increased tenfold, the amateur would be in approxi- 
mately the position of the amateur of sixty-three years 
ago. In 1880 the gelatino-bromide dry plate was a full 
commercial reality, nearly a dozen makers advertising 
in the “Photographic News Almanac” for that year; 
but the usual price for quarter-plates was then 3s. per 
dozen, and we find that one advertiser offers “pyro” at 
2s. 6d., and a cheaper quality at 2s. per ounce, about 
double the present “war price.” ' 


o 00 
The “Snapshots from Home " idea, excellent as it is, 
is not so new as some people may imagine, nor is it 
exclusive to this country. One 
CINEMATOGRAPHS newspaper reminds us that, at the 
FROM HOME. time of the war in Tripoli, the 
Italian Government sent cinemato- 
graph operators round to the families of its soldiers, 
and the pictures thus taken were forwarded to the front 
and were much appreciated. The suggestion has 
already been made that in localities in which a large 
number of men have joined a local regiment, a film of 
their folks at home might be taken and exhibited to the 
regiment in training or at the front. But the cine- 
matograph, although it has been enlisted both by the 
British and French Governments for war purposes, has 
not yet found its war footing from the popular point 
of view. At one picture theatre, for example, looking 
over the pot-pourri of “Topical Events" which form 
an interlude between more romantic episodes, we found 
only one film having a connection with the war, while 
the others showed mostly cricketing and steeple- 
chasing. 
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HY is it that so many 

of the photographs 
one sees at the ex- 
hibitions and in the 
| illustrated press are failures? 
ic They are frequently of almost per- 
| fect technical quality, the rules of 
composition have been most carefully 
observed, and yet after all they don't 
appeal with any striking force to the 
mind of the beholder. 

The answer is a very simple one—they lack atmo- 
sphere. Photographers are apt to overlook this, or 
confine the word to its more narrow sense, whereas 
unless the atmosphere or spirit of the original is caught, 
the picture is bound to be a failure. What we want, 
for instance, in the picture of the wind-swept hill is 
what may be called the ''spirit of atmosphere " that 
gives the impression that the hill is wind-swept—that 
on looking at it we can almost feel the wind on our 
faces. That is atmosphere in the fullest and widest 
sense of the word. We were told once a story of a 
large snow picture that was hung at one of the 
provincial exhibitions. It was said that one visitor, 
who happened to be a non-photographer, was so caught 
by the spirit of its atmosphere that after a first glance 
he involuntarily buttoned his overcoat. That picture 
was а SUCCESS. 

To be a success, the spirit of atmosphere must emanate 
from every piece of artistic work. The author, the 
painter, the sculptor all endeavour, each in his own 
way, to radiate the spirit of atmosphere from their 
finished work. They know that unless they can do 
this their work is a failure. To say that a painting 
lacked atmosphere would condemn it at once, while 
ninety out of every hundred photographers fail to 
realise the importance of atmosphere at all, and yet it 
stands as the keynote to success. 

You have looked at certain pictures in THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEws, and they 
made an instant impression оп you. It is because they 
breathe the spirit of atmosphere. 

There is the secret of successful photography. Com- 
position and technique both have their parts; but 
the most important factor towards success is to have a 
firm photographic clasp on the spirit and soul of the 
subject ; aim to make your picture breathe, and live, 
and lift it somehow from a photograph to a picture— 
there is art. 

A photographic plate will in the natural order give 
you a negative, but whether it will give you a picture, 
breathing the spirit of the original, is quite another 
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ATMOSPHERE. 


WHERE MANY PICTORIAL PHOTOGRAPHS FAIL. 


matter. Gain the whole living, breathing spirit of 
atmosphere in the photograph, and lift photography 
from a craft to the dignity of an art. ч 
Photography is every bit as much an art as drawing 
or painting, and is rapidly coming to be realised as 
such by the general public. The number of non-photo- 
graphic visitors to an exhibition of pictorial work 
shows that artistic photography holds a greater interest 
for the art lover than it did a few years-ago, proving: 
that it has advanced. The greatest charm of the pic-- 


_ torial photograph is the sense of reality it conveys, but 


to make a photograph into a picture it must live and 
breathe the very spirit of its subject. 


Correct Technique Necessary. 


Perhaps the greatest difficulty in attaining this ideal 
is the great latitude of the photographic plate as regards 
exposure. We are often told that if the exposure has 
been reasonably correct, we shall obtain a good nega- 
tive, but to obtain the fullest spirit of atmosphere we 
must obtain a perfect negative, and that can only be 
obtained by giving the exactly correct exposure, which 
can only be found with a meter. To obtain a techni- 
cally perfect negative is half the battle, but it is one 
of the most difficult things that the photographer has 
to master. There would be far fewer failures in pic- 
torial work if it were understood that it is not a nega- 
tive that is required, but a technically perfect negative. 
You cannot get the true spirit of atmosphere out of an 
indifferent negative. 

Then as regards printing, the marine or snow picture 
can seldom give a good atmospheric rendering in P.O.P. 
Yet how often we come across such things even from 
those who ought to know better. You must adapt 
your printing process, even in a limited way, to the 
needs of your subject. Study your subject, think of 
the prevailing note of colour in the atmosphere at the 
time of exposure, and print in carbon or oil-pigment of a 
suitable colour, or use one of the colour toners. Colour 
can never put into the picture the spirit of atmosphere if 
it is not there, but it may perhaps accelerate its value: 
if it is there. Tone your sunshine in the woodland to. 
green or sepia, according to the prevailing note of. 
colour. 

Or as regards size, if a pictorial photograph is worth: 
anything at all it is worth enlarging to 15 by 12. І 
do not suggest that it is possible to gain the spirit of 
atmosphere іп this way; but, on the other hand, it 
тау be the one thing needed. It is certain that the 
ordinary quarter or half plate print cannot be very 
impressive if the subject is a large one. 

Lastly, as regards trimming, perhaps you have 
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included too much in your picture, something that it 
seems a pity to cut off, but that is perhaps killing the 
beauty of the original. Your picture must tell a story 
as it was told to you in the first instance, when you 
spied the beauty and spirit of its subject. To be a 
success its aim must be clear at a first glance. It must 
be simple enough in its composition to make the object 
of its existence plain. And it should be the spirit of 
its atmosphere that should hold the gaze of the on- 
looker. 


To have to find the author's beautiful ideal through 
a mass of superfluous detail spells failure. Trim out 
or subdue all that is not essential to the conception of 
that ideal in a simple manner. 

In conclusion, try and make your pictures speak. 
Let them as far as in you lies speak of the beauties of 
the dying sunset or the first streaks of sunrise in notes 
of tender sweetness, or the fury of the storm with 
notes of power. Seek for beauty everywhere, and 
strive to make others see it when you have found it 
by your camera. Let your pictures radiate the spirit 
of their original, and success will be yours. F. 


— — — — itii — — — — 


A NOTE ON COUNTINGSECONDS. 


NE of the most valuable assets that а photographer can 
Q have, and at the same time, with many other seemingly 
‘simple things, one that is most difficult of attainment, is an 
accurate and reliable method of counting seconds. Very many 
-of our photographic exposures, as indicated by the meter or 
calculator, work out at about two or three seconds, and it is 
here that we come to the pitfall. With many the time is roughly 
guessed at, and the resulting negative, more often than not, a 
failure—and all owing to the fact that the worker could not 
‘properly estimate the required time. 


The most popular conception of the period known as a 
' second " to the non-photographic mind, and often, unfortu- 
-ately, to the photographic mind as well, is fractionally on a par 
with a flash of lightning, but this is quite wrong. А second is а 
«distinct period of time. If we take our watch and examine it 
closely we shall find that the watch gives three distinct ticks 
«during the period that the second hand passes over the space 
‘marked for a second, and to many this period will possibly be 
considerably longer than at first supposed. 

When photographic exposures of а second or more have to 
“Бе given, and the exposure is not of sufficient length to enable 
us to employ a watch, the following rough-and-ready guide will 
be found to be of considerable assistance towards accuracy. 
It has been used by the present writer for some years in his own 
work, and has proved in every way satisfactory. 

On referring to the watch again, it will be found that if we 
count '' one, two, three ” as quickly as the words can be uttered 
distinctly, the time taken will correspond roughly to the period 
of a second as indicated by the small hand of the watch. Thus 
if we wish to give an exposure of a second with our camera we 
have only to count in the same way from the time the shutter 
is open and closing it on the “ three." This method, of course, 
may be applied to other exposures of two or three seconds by 
counting six and nine respectively; for anything over three 
seconds a watch is easily employed. 

The best way when timing seconds with a watch is to hold the 
latter in the left hand, leaving the right free to manipulate the 
shutter. Then, when the hand is exactly on one of the heavy 
marks between the tens, the shutter may be opened, the hand 
watched over the required period, and the shutter closed when 
this is indicated. This latter method requires a little practice, 
and a wet afternoon or a dull evening may be profitably employed 
by experimenting in this direction with the camera unloaded. 
It is a moral certainty that the time will not be counted lost 
if the required knack is gained. It has often struck the present 
writer how useless it is for photographers to carefully measure 
the actinic quality of the light with a meter and then to make 
an error in timing the exposure, and all because they cannot 
accurately in their mind measure the length of one or more 
. seconds. К. M. Е. 
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PRACTICAL PARS FROM ALL SOURCES. 


Pyro-CausTic-SoDA DEVELOPER.—A good formula for a pyro 
developer that is not frequently heard of now, but which at one 
time was popular, is that containing pyro and caustic soda. 
For most brands of dry plates it is an ideal developer, working 
with fair rapidity and giving negatives of pearly softness. For 
portraits and snapshot work it is to be specially recommended. 
An added advantage at the present time is that it is cheap and 


economical. The formula is :— 
NO. BPI hb ndi cs eER ORAE Cp REX ELO } oz. 
Sodium sulphite (сгуяб) 4:12. 3% oz 
HOT 7 aua omaes 4Vexd T eA IO OZ. 
No. 2,--Санеас BOUS i2 s roni va d ERR e 79 gr. 
WEEE SLOANE Sea екін E Rd Ба IO OZ. 
(1f caustic potash is used, take тоо gr.) 
For use, take { oz. No. І, 1 oz. No. 2, 3 oz. water. For over- 


exposure add a few drops of a то per cent. solution of potassium 
bromide.—J. B. 


* * * * ж 


To RENDER Woop WarERPROOF.—The photographer who 
wishes to render water and acid proof his wooden work-bench 
and large dishes which can be so conveniently and сһеаріу 
made of wood has several alternatives open to him. One way 
is the application of paraffin wax in a liquid form. White paraffin 
wax is obtainable quite cheaply in large lumps from any chemist. 
This is placed in an old saucepan and gently heated over the fire 
until melted. The wood which is to be rendered waterproof 
should be thoroughly dry and, if possible, heated. Іп the case 
of a work-bench a good application of a heated flat-iron will 
make the surface warm ; or a gas-ring can be burnt beneath 
the bench for an hour or two beforehand until the wood is hot 
all over to the touch. In the case of the dishes these can be 
heated in front of a fire or, if not too big, can be warmed in an 
oven. The melted wax can now be painted on with a large stiff 
brush, taking care to work it well into the pores of the warm 
wood. А thorough coating should be applied, and the wood 
should again be warmed to draw the wax іп as far as possible. 
The surface should be finished off with a warm flat-iron. Wood- 
work treated in this way can be regarded as quite waterproof 
and suitable for all photographic purposes. Ап alternative 
method is to apply the following solution : 


Asphalte 


13.4 CURES E a eae uaa COR EAR РЧА 4 OZ. 
Pure FuDDSE oos К ТҮК КҮЛҮКТҮГҮ ТСТ dms 30 gr. 
Mineral NADINE „оаа а ава ааа, ех IO OZ 


When this is dissolved, apply with a stiff brush to the dry wood 
and allow the coating to thoroughly dry between each applica- 
tion. It should not be forgotten that the vapour from this solu- 
tion is very inflammable, and care should be taken not to expose 
it to a naked flame.—J. M. К. 


= ж ж ж * 


A PURE WHITE PASTE THAT WILL KEEP.—A particularly 
good paste, which has the additional advantage of being clean 
and economical in use, besides keeping indefinitely, can be made 
as follows :—Take т lb. of the best white dextrine (the brown 
or common varieties are unsuitable) and stir it slowly into a 
clean saucepan containing a pint and a half (30 oz.) of nearly 
boiling water. The water should not be allowed to come to the 
boil but should be about 150-170 deg. F. When all the dextrine 
is dissolved, continue to stir the mixture at a temperature of 
160 deg. F., until it has the appearance of clear gum. Then add 
30 drops of oil of wintergreen and again thoroughly stir. The 
liquid can then be poured into convenient pots or jars which 
should be covered up and put away to cool. In the course of a 
few days the contents will have congealed to a firm white smooth 
paste, of the consistency of butter, with very tenacious proper- 
ties, and ideal for mounting photographs.—W. P. M. 
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Or late years 
Wild-life Photo- 
graphy has attracted the 
attention of both amateurs 
and professionals ; and at 
least one periodical deals 
solely with this fascinating 
subject. There are some, 
like the Kearton brothers, 
who have made this branch of photography a special study, 
and the amateur who has seen the results of their work 
may be forgiven if he imagines that there is little room 
for beginners in the same field. There are still many 
interesting bird and animal pictures to be obtained, how- 
ever, and a great deal of good work can be done without 
the aid of expensive apparatus. | 

The majority of wild-life pictures are taken with reflex 
cameras, or those of the stand type. Some professionals 
use а half-plate stand camera, and while such an instru- 
ment with its accompaniment of plates and etceteras 15 
cumbersome and weighty, the pictures obtained with it 
are of large size. A reflex instrument possesses one advan- 
tage in that it allows the operator to view his subject 
right side up in the mirror until the actual moment of 
exposure, but the shape and weight of such a camera 15 
against its being carried with comfort during a long trip 
on the mountains or amongst the woods and fields. Another 
drawback to both the reflex and stand cameras of large 
size is the initial cost of the instrument itself; while the 
plates, paper, and developing materials, etc., run into 
considerable money. Many amateurs are none too well 
blessed with this world's goods, and as many plates or 
films—to say nothing of printing paper, etc.—will be 
wasted from time to time, a small folding pocket camera, 
of quarter-plate size, cuts down expenses in every direc- 
tion. 

The amateur who is of a sporting turn of mind will find 
plenty of oppor- 
tunities to use 
his camera on 
wild-life subjects 
when out with 
the gun, when 
following the 


the stream where 
the speckled 
trout rise greed- 
ily to the feath- 
егей lures. А 
cross - country 
ramble during 
nesting time in 
spring will also 
bring its reward 
in pictures of 
birds and their 
young, and if a 
small compact 
camera is Carried, 
the instrument 
does not make a 
toil of a pleasure, 
by unnecessarily 


Young Magpie. 
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weighing down the photographer with heavy and cum- 
bersome apparatus. The possessor of two cameras— 
light and heavy instruments  respectively—is always 
tempted to carry the former and leave the latter 
at home. The best pictures often present themselves 
when the camera has been left at home, so the photogra- 
pher who makes a practice of carrying a camera of some 
sort оп all his tours will frequently reap the reward of 
his labour. Speaking personally, I discarded all heavy 
and cumbersome apparatus after lugging such things about 


Young Buszard. 


in the Canadian woods. Every ounce tells on a long trip, 
and detracts from the pleasure of walking across country. 

When photographing birds or animals—especially if 
the furred and feathered sitters be small creatures—it is 
desirable to get to close quarters in order to ensure a good- 
sized image on the plate or film. (Mention of the two latter 
reminds me to say that I always use films, as they are much 
easier handled than plates, and many more can be carried 
without the slightest inconvenience.) To get a good-sized 
image with, say, a quarter-plate Kodak, the instrument 
used by the writer, it is of course necessary to have a double 
extension, or employ a magnifier which screws on in front 
of the camera lens. The double extension adds weight to 
the camera, and prohibits the use of roll-films—it being 
impossible to focus the subject on the ground glass, whereas 
a magnifier can be carried in a small tin case in the waist- 
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Young Magpies. 


coat pocket, and is slipped on to the lens in a few seconds. 
] use one which allows me to take pictures at 21$ inches, 
with intermediate distances down to 16 inches. Given 
these near distances, plus the ordinary scale on the camera 
from six feet to infinity 
cannot be properly handled. 

At close range, the distance must, of course, be measured 
as nearly exact as possible, and I find, by having the said 
measurements marked on my walking stick, that I can 
quickly hold the camera at the proper range. I do not 
employ a tripod except when setting the camera to take 
rabbits and creatures of like ilk in their natural surround- 
ings; for a stand is cumbersome to carry. When photo- 
graphing young birds in dangerous situations, as, for 
instance, buzzards on their eyrie, when the operator often 
has to be lowered on a rope, the folding camera which.slips 
into one's pocket is a decided advantage, as it leaves 
both one's hands free for climbing ог steadying one's 
descent. 

With regard to flying birds, or running animals, such as 

rabbits, it is quite easy to catch their images on the film 

when using a camera of the folding pocket type; provided 
the light is good, and a lens of not less than F/6.8 aperture 
is used. When taking these pictures I never look at the 
finder supplied on the camera, nor do I use a direct-vision 
finder. I handle the camera exactly as I would a gun, 
or as one instinctively points one's forefinger at a moving 
object, and I have found no difficulty in getting the object 
on the film—generally well centred—if the bird or animal 
was not passing directly across the field of view. Pictures 
of this kind, when enlarged, give a fairly good-sized image 
of the object taken. 

While I acknowledge that a camera of, say, Kodak type 
is by no means as perfect an instrument as the reflex and 
the expensive stand camera, it will stand twice the amount 
of knocking about without showing the slightest ill effects. 


Enlargers for 1915-16.— We have received a copy of a new 
catalogue of enlargers from Houghtons, Ltd., 88/89, High 
Holborn, London, W.C. The list contains particulars, prices, and 
illustrations of various models of enlarging apparatus manu- 
factured bv this firm and details of improvements that they 
are making for the season. Notable among these is the addi- 
tion made to several of the artificial-light models of a central 
focussing screw and gimbal joint extension rod focusser, which 
enables the picture to be focussed while the operator stands 
close to the easel. This improvement will be greatly appre- 
ciated by users of the enlargers, and Messrs. Houghton 
have provided it for use with the Ensign “ Premier " enlarger 
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A fall or other misadventure soon puts 
a reflex “ out of business," and when 
on a sporting tour, or climbing in the 
mountains, accidents often happen. 
Fine apparatus does excellent work, 
but I have seen many a capital photo- 
graph of wild life taken with a mode- 
rate-priced folding pocket instrument. 
Using reasonably priced paper and 
other materials, one can take plenty 
of pictures without hesitation about 
the expense, and in wild- life photo- 
graphy it is absolutely necessary to 
expose plenty of films or plates if 
one wants a fair percentage of decent 
photographs. Daylight loading and un- 
loading of films is eminently desirable, 
and a tank for development allows 
the work to be done anywhere without 
resorting to a stuffy dark-room. 

There are times when one wishes 
to take photographs of animals ог 
birds—full grown, mature specimens 
—in their natural surroundings. А 
glass-fronted enclosure is useful 
enough for this work, the surroundings or background 
being arranged to suit, but when possible one naturally 
likes to take the creatures free and entirely unrestrained 
in the open. Rabbits are excellent subjects for the beginner, 
and by setting the camera near a well-used burrow in- 
teresting pictures can be obtained. A hundred feet of 
indiarubber tubing permits the operator to work the 
camera from a distance, but this plan of course allows 
of only one exposure, as the resetting of the camera neces- 
sitates the photographer showing himself to his sitters. 
By constructing a hide or using a small tent, one can get 
inside it, camera and all, and with luck several exposures 
can be made. 

A photograph of a bird or beast is worth a hundred 
drawings, for no two artists see things in the same light, 
whereas the camera gives us a true picture of wild life 
as it is. Patience is essential to success in nature photo- 
graphy, for one often has long hours to wait for the appear- 
ance of one's sitters. Many disappointments serve to 
make one downhearted, and at times the whole business 
seems exceedingly depressing. The man who sticks to it, 
however, will eventually gain his reward, and a good set of 
bird or animal photographs makes up for much wasted time 
and spoilt films or plates. Stalking birds or animals with 
the camera is much more difficult than doing the same 
thing with gun or rifle, but when one “ shoots ” with the 
camera one gets a pleasing memento of the object, instead 
of a dead and uninteresting carcass. Not that I wish to 
detract from the enjoyment of field sport, for I am a 
devotee of both rifle and gun, but a happy combination 
of camera and lethal weapon—each in its due time and 
season—makes a pleasing variety. Unless one owns or 
rents shooting, the use of the gun is restricted, but the 
camera man can pursue his sport anywhere, provided he 
asks permission to explore the country-side, and the said 
permission is seldom refused if politely asked for. 


and the Ensign ''Princess" enlarger. Several of the new 
models are also fitted with steel guide tubes in the base, 
which ensure absolute rigidity for the front. The Ensign 

‘Popular ” enlarger is also a solidly built and very efficient 
piece of apparatus at a low price, with a lantern body of a 
circular shape and novel construction. The list includes several 
popular forms of daylight enlargers, both of the fixed-focus 
and focussing patterns; while the artificial light enlargers are 
listed at prices to suit all pockets. Various forms of enlarging 
illuminants are described, and we advise our readers to apply 
to the above address for a copy of the catalogue, which wi 
sent free. 
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At the present time we are for the most part under the 
shadow of the small-plate size of camera, and consequently 
—though not necessarily—short-focus lens. Now ''look 
you," as the Welshman says, how опе factor leads to 
another. Fashion or something else— perhaps laziness, 
perhaps economy— says a small-plate camera: this leads 
to a short-focus lens; this to a small size of image, com- 
paratively speaking; this to going nearer to the object 
to get a larger image; and this to accentuated or exag- 
gerated proportions ; and this to the sweeping condemna- 
tion of the falsities of photographic representation by our 
Íriends the artistic critics. The moral is to be cautious 
in this respect with regard to the use of lenses of short 
focal length. 

Fuzzy or Sharp. 

А philosopher said that black and white are the same 
kind of thing and only differ in degree. The crowd laughed 
at first, but in time they learnt to see he was right. АП 
things go by comparison is an old saying. А print which 
Smith calls fuzzy is sharp enough for Jones. If a print 
is slightly fuzzy or softly defined evenly all over—as in pin- 
hole photography—we pay little if any attention to this 
quality. The absence of difference of definition, and the 
avoidance of extremes disarm our critical inclinations. 
On the other hand, if the whole print is very fuzzy, or very 
sharp, we notice either extreme. Still more so do we 
notice any considerable difference of definition in the same 
print, e.g. a fuzzy foreground and sharp distance,or vice 
versa. At the same time, uniformity of definition is not 
satisfactory. (This is one serious objection to pinhole 
photography.) It is quite consistent with the general 
principle of physiological optics that those objects or planes 
of a picture which contain the chief interest should be 
slightly sharper than those parts which are of subordinate 
interest. But this difference should be only noticed when 
attention is given to it, i.e. it should be felt rather than 
seen. 

Scale and Crowding. 

It is almost a trite and worn-out commonplace to say 
that the beginner tries to include as much subject in his 
picture as possible, while the experienced picture maker 
tries to see with how little subject-matter he can make his 
picture; so that the quantity of subject included tells one 
how far the worker has got along the road to Parnassus. 
This must not be taken too literally, yet it contains much 
truth and a valuable hint or two. 

The first hint is to aim at simplification always. “ What 
is not essential is seldom helpful," ' When in doubt leave 
it out," etc., are sound maxims. They do not cover the 
subject entirely. We have to remember that our negatives 
give us nature on a much reduced scale. For instance, 
the white sails of two boats which in fact are some yards 
apart may in our print come as two small patches of white 
paper nearly close together. This reduction of sizes of 
things also reduces their distances apart. Тһе reduction 
of sizes tends to give a spotty effect; the reduction of 
distances tends to give a crowded up effect. Neither of 
these effects is at all desirable, in fact they are often de- 
cidedly detrimental. 
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Size and Scale. 

It follows from what has just been said that there"is 
a relationship between the nature of the subject and its 
representation оп a reduced scale. This is a very important 
point for the hand camera man to bear in mind. Usually 
he is restricted to the use of one lens—i.e. one focal length 
or scale of picture—but, on the other hand, it is far easier 
to move about with a hand than with a stand camera, 
so that he has the advantage of an easier choice of view- 
point. It may be thought that scale size of image on the 
plate does not matter, because one can correct any error 
by enlarging. This is not the whole story by any means. 
Thus, for example, it will be found that there is a practical 
limit to the degree of enlarging which any negative will 
stand without serious loss. (There are other points to 
be considered later in connection with enlarging.) 

The beginner may here be reminded that when we look : 
at distant objects the general tendency is to think of them 
as coming out on a larger scale than our lens will render 
them. Hence our frequent disappointment on finding 
our distant-view pictures apparently dwarfed in all respects, 
and perhaps more especially as regards height of moun- 
tains. 

Lt c Harsh Blank-Paper Hish Lights. 

Before me is an excellent print of a stream dashing and 
splashing among broken rocks. But, alas! what one 
presumes is water is really far more like milk in general 
appearance. The high lights are just so many patches 
of blank, unprinted paper. The whole thing gives one the 
idea that something of importance has been left out, un- 
finished. Ав above hinted, the general quality of the work 
is commendable, except for these blank-paper patches. 
Had this negative been longer printed, so as to get grada- 
tion in the high lights, the darker parts would have been 
overdone. Thus we are between Scylla and Charybdis, 
the devil and the deep sea. One may make a fairly easy 
guess that the negative has been over-developed, i.e., kept 
too long in the developer. Probably the worker knew that 
the exposure had been cut rather fine—too short, in fact — 
and that his chief idea was to get out all the shadow detail 
he could. This led to prolonging development too far, 
as it piled up density in the high lights, and added little if 
anything to the shadow detail or gradation. Consider this 
case carefully for a moment, and imagine that development 
has gone on to that point when more development means 
a loss of some gradation іп the lights. (А) To stop develop- 
ment now will certainly retain gradation in the high lights, 
but it may mean a loss of shadow detail. This latter is an 
uncertain point. (B) To continue development beyond 
this point certainly means some loss of gradation at the 
light end of the scale. But this loss may be compensated 
for by additional shadow detail, etc. The former surely 
seems the wiser and safer course. 

There is the further matter of the printing paper to be 
considered. A steep-scale paper, such as most gaslight 
papers are, requires a less contrasty negative than a bromide 
paper or a P.O.P. Thus we would not develop for so long. 
(i.e., for so much density) for gaslight printing as for 
bromide printing. 
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" Y HAVE a negative which is broken, but not into separate 
pieces. I wish to get an enlargement from it if possible." 
“ I have had the misfortune to crack a negative which I greatly 
value, but the film is intact. Is there any method by which 
I can get a contact print without showing the effect of the crack 
in the glass ? " Queries similar to the above occur occasionally 
in the columns of the photographic papers, and with a view to 
answering them fully the following notes have been prepared. 


So far you—gentle reader—may have been lucky enough to 
avoid cracking the glass of your negatives, but who knows 
what may be in store for you the next time you put a negative 
into a slightly warped printing frame, etc. ? You then may 
wish you had noted the following hints as to the best methods 
of dealing with the trouble. 

The first thing to be done with a cracked negative glass 
is to give it the support of a sound piece of glass of the same 
Size, binding the cracked and sound glasses together along the 
edges after the manner of a lantern slide and its cover glass. 
But in this instance the film side of the negative is outside the 
two glasses. The supporting glass will, of course, be carefully 
cleaned before being put to this use. 

For contact printing, the now supported negative is put into 
а printing frame in the usual way. If printing is to be done 
by artificial light—bromide, gaslight, etc.—the face of printing 
frame should be covered with tissue paper or finely ground 

. glass, or the printing frame may be held in the hand and wobbled 
. about in all directions during the whole time of printing. 

For enlarging purposes one may try the effect of backing 

the negative-supporting glass with matt varnish, and also 
slightly shifting the lens to and fro during the exposure. These 
-dodges may serve to give а print good enough for our querists. 
"Their fitness depends largely on how the crack or cracks are 
situated as to the lights and shades of the picture, density of 
negative, and so forth. 

Failing the foregoing first aids, the only thing to be done is 
to strip the film right off the cracked glass, and mount it again 
on to a sound piece. This is a quite easy and simple process, 
but the beginner should certainly try his hand with one or two 

‘discarded negatives, so as to become adept in the business, 
and have the aiding confidence of knowing exactly how and 
"what to do. 


The following have all their ardent advocates :— 


I. À bath of ro per cent. soda carbonate, followed by a bath 
-of 5 per cent. hydrochloric acid. 

2. Saturated solution of potas. carbonate. 

3. Formalin, together with glycerine, hydrofluoric acid, etc. 

4. Hydrofluoric acid freely dilute. 

5. Sodium fluoride and acid. 


This last named is the simplest, safest, and generally prefer- 
‘able, and therefore here given in detail : 

(т) As the acid evolved by this mixture attacks glass and so 
loosens the adhesion between the film and glass plate, it follows 
that we should not use a glass or earthenware glazed dish. We 
may use one of sheet lead, celluloid, papier-maché, or wood. 
Or “аё а pinch ” we can makeshift with the cardboard lid of 
a plate box by saturating and waterproofing it with paraffin. 
Melt up a few paraffin candle ends in a teacup in the oven, 
warm the cardboard lid, pour the melted wax into the card, 
and quickly tilt it about in all directions to give it an all-over 
inside coating (the outside does not matter). 

(2) With a sharply pointed knife and metal straight-edge 
cut right through the film down to the glass all the way round 
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the negative at a distance of { to } in. from the glass edges. 
These cuts appear like the finest scratches or lines—barely 
visible. 


(3) Make a 3 to 5 gr. per oz. solution of sodium fluoride in 
water. Allow at the rate of 2 oz. of solution for quarter-plate 
size, and so on. Just before this solution is required, add 3 to 
5 drops of sulphuric acid, or 10 gr. of citric acid, or 10 gr. of 
tartaric acid per oz., the last two solids previously powdered and 
dissolved in à minimum of water. 


(4) The negative to be stripped is immersed in this mixture 
(3), and the dish rocked. In a few minutes the film will show 
signs of frilling; We may now use the marginal } in. wide 
strips as guides to gauge how the loosening effect of the bath is 
proceeding. Мо force must be used in trying to get the film 
free of the glass beyond what one may apply with a short mode- 
rately stiff feather or quite soft brush. As soon as the film is 
free from the broken glass the pieces must be carefully removed, 
and the stripping solution poured nearly all away, the dish 
filled up with water, and thus the film washed. А new, i.e., 
sound piece of glass is put into the dish, and the free film floated 
on to it, and then the two together are very slowly raised out 
of the water. The plate is drained in the hand for a moment, 
then set on edge on a strip of blotting paper. Sometimes there 
is scarcely any expansion of the film in this process, but at 
other times the film expands appreciably. Therefore it is 
advisable to work on a dish a size larger than the original nega- 
tive, and also to be provided with a piece of glass a size larger 
than the original negative, e.g. a 5 by 4 glass for a quarter- 
plate original. 


In these abnormal times, when a difficulty is experienced 
sometimes in procuring somewhat out of the way things like 
sodium fluoride, it may be just as well to give some alternative 
stripping-bath formula. 

(А) Hydrofluoric acid 1 part, water 30 to 50 parts. 

(B) If expansion of the film is not desired, this may be secured 
by using equal parts of water and methylated spirit in place 
of the plain water in this formula. Some advocate the addition 
also of about 5 drops of glycerine per oz. of bath mixture. But 
its use is of very doubtful advisability. 

(C) If a negative is soaked for ten minutes in a cold saturated 
solution of potas. carbonate, practically a 50 per cent. solution, 
surface wiped dry, and then dried, the film may be stripped 
dry. But this is a bit risky in the case of a cracked glass. 

(D) Another method is to bathe the plate in 10 per cent. soda 
carbonate solution for ten to fifteen minutes, and then transfer 
it straight (without washing) to a 5 per cent. solution of hydro- 
chloric acid. Carbonic acid gas is now evolved, which lifts the 
film off the support. 

(E) Bathe the plate for ten minutes in water 3 oz., formalin 
I Oz., glycerine ro drops. Wipe the surface dry, and then let 
the plate dry. Then coat the film with celluloid cuttings dis- 
solved in amyl acetate or acetone to give a thick syrup. When 
this is quite dry the film can be stripped off the glass. 

(F) Another type of formalin formula is water2 oz., methy- 
lated spirit I oz., formalin 2 drm. Bathe for ten minutes, then 
gently squeegee down on to the film a sheet of waxed or oiled 
paper. When this is gently peeled off, commencing at one 
corner, the film comes off adhering to the paper, whence it may 
be transferred to another glass. 


In place of the celluloid varnish above named, we may use 
а 30 gr. per oz. solution of gelatine as supporting film. In all 
cases the film should be cut with a knife all round the edges 
before bathing. 
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The original, a bromide print (6 х 71), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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THE DREAM GIRL. BY WALTER RUTHERFORD (Canada). 
The original, a gaslight print, was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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COFFEE AFTER LUNCH. BY WILL CADBY 


See page 226. 
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REJECTED. BY ARTHUR DAWSON. 
The original, a bromide print (5 х 8!), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. 
It must be however, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
өзе ! expressed by correspondents 


understood, 


LANTERN SLIDES OF BELGIUM. 

SIR,—I have in my possession several hundred negatives of 
various sizes taken in the invaded country of Belgium, which 
I should be more than pleased to lend to any lecturer for lantern 
displays to soldiers in camp or at any military hospital. 

I am sure a lecture on the country for whose independence 
we аге fighting would be one of great interest. —Yours, etc., 

Cricklewood. FRANK SMITH. 


бін,-Іп reference to a letter appearing in THE A. P. for 
Aug. 30, asking for lantern slides of Belgium, etc., I would suggest 
that, in view of the excellent object for which the slides are 
required, you, sir, through your journal, appeal to amateurs to 
give, say, ten ortwelve good slides each. Ifa dozen good workers 
would do this—and surely many would be only too glad to feel 
that their photography was serving such a good object—an 
excellent collection could be made. Each slide to be accom- 
panied by a brief description on a separate sheet, a lecturer 
could thus quickly arrange the slides in the order desired. I 
feel sure that you, sir, would receive and forward the complete 
set to your correspondent. І shall be glad to form one of the 
twelve, and will include slides of Louvain, Bruges, Ghent, 
Brussels, and the Ardennes, if desired. 

Of course, only experienced slide makers should offer, so that 
the quality could be high. 

Many of us may be unable to offer a complete set, but able 
to take such a share as I suggest. 

Afterwards, if thought desirable, the set might be loaned free 
of cost to any society willing to use it for a similar purpose.— 
Yours, etc., 

Harrogate. HERBERT E. ILLINGWORTH. 

[We shall be glad to have our readers' views on the above two 
suggestions.—Er.] 


TWO PRACTICAL. TIPS. 


SIR,—I am a regular reader of your paper, and, like all other 
readers, have obtained a great deal of help from your columns. 
Per contra, the following items may prove of interest to other 
readers. Some of them who possess a film camera may have 
been troubled by the red disc, through which the No. of exposure 
is seen, cracking or in some other way becoming useless. Those 
who are troubled in this way should take the unexposed and 
undeveloped end of one of their films and soak it in scarlet ink. 
When the film appears a deep red on holding it up to the light, 
it should be allowed to dry. When perfectly dry it should be 
immersed in a solution of hypo, of the usual fixing strength. 
The film is left in the solution until it becomes a transparent 
ruby film, which usually takes about twelve minutes. Allow 
the film to dry and then cut it to the required size and you have 
an excellent substitute for the spoilt disc. 

I possessed a ruby lamp having a front glass measuring 5% by 
3%, and had the misfortune to break this glass. І obtained 
an unexposed photographic plate of the same dimensions. I 
treated this plate, which was unexposed and undeveloped, in 
the above manner and obtained a very satisfactory ruby glass. 

By treating two plates in thesame manner as described above, 
and, after the final drying, binding them together, film side 
inwards, a glass is obtained which transmits a perfectly '' safe ” 
ruby light. The colour of the stain may be changed to suit 
different plates or papers. 

By unexposed in the preceding hint it is meant that the plate 
must have received no photographic image. It is necessary to 
perform the whole of the operation, after the film is obtained, 
in daylight.—Yours, etc., 


Farnworth. VINCENT BARRETT. 


— 


** Snapshots from Home °° League.—A branch of the League 
for Ealing and district has been formed, and is already doing 
excellent work. The hon. secretaries are Mr. and Mrs. Clive 
Holland, of 41, Mount Avenue, Ealing, W. Applications for 
membership of the League should be addressed to them as above. 
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* SNAPSHOTS FROM HOME” NOTES. 


А CORRESPONDENT who recently had an opportunity of 

visiting the Y.M.C.A. Headquarters at Tottenham Court 
Road, W.C., and investigating the work that is steadily going 
on there, in connection with the '' Snapshots from Home ” League, 
tells us of some of the incidents brought to his notice. 

One generous worker who could spare his mornings came 
into the headquarters the other day and offered to do anything— 
to goanywhere. Thatis the sort to have. He would undertake, 
he said, sixty families, working them off at the rate of two 
or three a day. His early experiences were delightful. The people 
were so grateful, so happy ; he got such an insight into social 
conditions, and he also had the feeling that he was doing real 
national service. In one home to which he went—one would 
like to think that this was the very rare exception—there was a 
drunken wife and mother. Early in the morning, and drunk 
already, and two children in the house! The good man waited 
until the woman had sufficiently recovered to understand his 
errand ; she was made to promise to be ready for him on the 
following morning, and, sure enough, when he came next day, 
she was neat, and tidy, and sober. The photograph which went 
to her soldier-husband will doubtless give him pleasure, but 
perhaps its greater good will be to recall the woman herself to 
a sense of duty, since she would never like her “ man " to see 
her as she was when the photographer called first. 

Here are random dips into a morning's correspondence : 
A letter from an amateur in a South of England city, who is a 
cripple and very poor, but has a camera, and would be willing 
to spend his time snapshotting for the League if someone else 
will provide the plates and chemicals. Another from a vicar 
who has made himself personally responsible for every soldier's 
family in his parish, and sixty men have gone from it. А letter 
from a Y.M.C.A. secretary at Cork, who writes that '' All are 
anxious to get their snapshots," meaning the men who are being 
drafted from the South of Ireland to Salisbury Plain on their 
way to the front. Another letter I must quote in full : 

“ I feel that it is only right to let you know the tremendous 
delight that has been expressed by many of the men of the 
Navvies' Battalion, situated at the Alexandra Palace, who have 
taken advantage of the offer made by the Snapshots-from- 
Home League. Many of the men have brought me the photo- 
graphs that have been the result of their applications through 
the League, and we are overjoyed at the splendid way in which 
the photographs have been taken and also at the kindly attitude 
of the photographer when visiting at their homes. Personally, 
І have never seen better photographs, nor any taken so naturally. 

“ The enthusiasm and delight of these men has broken down 
the very common conception that was prevalent among them, 
namely, that there must be ‘a sprat to catch a mackerel.’ I do 
not doubt for a moment that the result of these men getting 
such delightful pictures of their loved ones will cause a very 
large number of other men to take advantage of the generosity 
of the League. | 

“ I should like you to have seen their faces when showing us 
the photographs. It would have been the best possible advertis:- 
ment that the League could wish for.” 

This letter speaks for itself as weli as for the good fellows of 
the Navvies' Battalion. 


————— Ф --- - —— 


Johnson's Monthly Competitions.—The prize-winners for 
July are as follows :—First (21/-), J. Н. Saunders, Leeds; 
second (15/-), F. C. Davis, Weston-super-Mare ; third (10/6), 
C. W. Williams, Norbury ; fourth (7/6), H. T. Parish, Birming- 
ham; fifth (5/-), H. G. Calkin, East Dulwich ; sixth (5/-), Miss 
Maitland, Bournemouth. 


The Second Annual Exhibition of the Choumert Camera Club 
will be held at Choumert Road Commercial Institute, Rye 
Lane, Peckham, S.E., from September 20 to 24. Тһе exhibits 
comprise pictorial and technical photographs and magazine 
illustrations. Amateur photographers in the district are cor- 
dially invited. 

The “А. P." Annual Lantern Slide Competition, 1915. —Оп 
p. ii. of the present issue we print the particulars of the Lantern 
Slide Competition, together with two more coupons. We hope 
readers are bearing in mind the closing date (October 20), 
and that we shall be able to record an even better and larger 
entry than last year. It will be noted that there are seven 
classes, providing for workers in all branches of photography, 
and the special '* A. P.” Silver and Bronze Plaques and Certin- 
cates will be awarded in each class. 
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A CHEAP CASE FOR А REFLEX 
CAMERA. 


HE war having sent up the price of 

leather considerably, and а well- 
made leather case suitable for carrying 
a reflex camera being even beíore the 
war an article of expenditure not lightly 
to be considered, I cast about me prior 
to a recent holiday for other means of 
protecting my reflex in case оі wet 
weather, and finally evolved the case 
which is seen in the illustration. This 
proved excellent in every way, being a 
very serviceable carrier on long tramps, 
with the strap slung over the shoulder, 
and at the same time keeping the camera 
absolutely dry on several occasions when 
rain was encountered. If the handy 
man who essays to сатту out this idea 
is blessed with а handy wife or sister, so 
much the better; but if he is, unfortu- 
natelv, a bachelor, in rooms with no 
lady to call to his aid, he should have no 
difficulty in constructing the case, if he 
uses ordinary cycle rubber solution to 
join the pieces instead of having them 
sewn together. I, happily, have a willing 
wife to assist me, and the case shown is 
sewn. I first procured a remnant of 
mackintosh cloth from a tailor for three- 
pence, and there was sufficient material 
to have made a couple of cases. As 
reflexes vary considerably in size, accord- 
ing to the make, it would be useless to 
give measurements for cutting out the 


ES 


The cover as case and carrier. 


cloth, but the accompanving diagram will 
sufficiently illustrate the general lines to 
follow. The bottom, back, and front 
were cut practically square, but the sides 
and top were cut oblong, and when the 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles on home-made ^ apparatus or accessories of а 
novel description by readers of THe A. P. AND P. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


case was sewn together the sides were 
shaped to form overlapping V pieces. 
The top was made about an inch and a 
half wider on each side than the back, 


$ 


and also cut to a long V. What the 
ladies call press buttons were then sewn 
in, and the bag proper was complete. 
By the sides overlapping and fastening 
together with a press button, and the 
top being carried well over the front, 
and being fastened similarly, in addition 
to overlapping at each side by an inch 
or more, the case is rendered perfectly 
waterproof, and rain cannot drive in. 
It only remained to provide means of 
carrying the case, and this was done, as 
shown, by attaching a threefold strip of 
similar cloth underneath and up either 
side so as to carry the weight without 
risk of tearing the material, and a couple 
of small split rings, purchased at the 
ironmonger's for a halfpenny, were sewn 
to the ends for the attachment of the 
strap provided with the camera. The 
total cost of this most useful case was, 
therefore, only 34d., as the press buttons 
were taken from an old dress skirt. The 
bachelor aforesaid might use instead 
the fasteners from an old pair of gloves, 
and secure the rings to the strip of cloth, 
which converts the case into а carrier. 
Cheapness is not the only advantage 
in constructing such a case. The third 
illustration shows the chief advantage. 
With an ordinary strong leather case 
the moment the photographer takes his 
camera out of the case he has both hands 
full. Mv idea was to avoid this. When 
the camera is in use such a case as I 
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have described folds up almost as small 
as a handkerchief, and if one has a slim 
purse—which is generally the case with 
photographers, alas !—the case will easily 
be accommodated in the hip pocket. 
This, of course, does not provide for 
carrving plates, but I personally have 
usually more plates than cash, and there- 
{оге use а cash bag for this purpose. I 
find that a soft leather cash bag, which 
саг be purchased for a few pence, wil? 
hold twelve single slides, and they can 
easily be carried by the double cord 
which is usually provided. If the middle 


section of such a cash bag is removed, 
and the bag turned inside out, bringing 
the joinings to the outside, it increases 
the holding capacity of the bag, and the 
whole thing will readily slip into am 
ordinary coat pocket if required.—H. A. 


The cover folded for the pocket. 
ى‎ 


A NEW METHOD OF DEALING WITH 
LOOSE “А. Ps." 


IKE manv photographers I had 

accumulated a large number of the 
familiar blue-covered “А, P." which, 
though much too valuable to throw 
away, constituted a constant domestic 
problem. How could they be dealt with ? 
I was seized with the brilliant idea of 
filing them in one of the usual index files 
that can be bought at most stationers’ 
for about Is. 3d., the only other requisite 
being a punch sold for the particular file 
in use, and costing about 15. 

The wire staples are removed, and the 
different sheets separated; all the full- 
page illustrations are put on one side to 
be used later. The sheets are then divided 
and filed under the irrespective letters. 

On the front of each sheet dividing the 
different letters a number of lines are 
ruled, and when filing the different articles 
particulars entered of the contents, dis- 
tinguishing bv a sign between full, short, 
or Notes for Novices articles. 

Two other indices are useful, i.e., one 
for the Handyman articles and the other 
for Notes and Queries; these are in- 
serted on the file at H and Q, where, of 
course, the respective articles are filed. 
This disposes of the bulk of the paper, 
but we are still left with the illustrations. 

Many of them will be considered worth 
framing by the passe-partout method, 
the rest can be either mounted in ап 
album (probably the best method), or 
kept in a portfolio; in either case they 
should be kept, as they constitute a valu- 
able educative feature of THE A. P. 

The chief advantages of this method 
are: (r) That any article is at once 
available; (2) the filing can be done at 
any time, I often file a number or two 
whilst developing a tank; (3) its small 
cost, one file taking about two years' 
magazines; and, lastly, its elasticity, as. 
fresh files can always be added.  . 

W: OW. W. 
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O painters the representation of flesh 
as seen in the open air has been а 
subject of strong attraction for many 


decades. Naturally the photographer 
also often finds himself attracted by the 
same subject. But it must be said that 
it abounds with even more difficulties 
for the ordinary camera worker, who has 
not the great aid which colour leuds. No 
wonder then that it is comparatively a 
rare thing to see any outstanding photo- 
graphic success in this direction. Yet the 
fact that a few workers in this medium 
have attained а high level of excellence 
should serve to stimulate those who fail, 
to still more paintsaking efforts. The more 
difhcult the problem the more credit is 
there in solving it satisfactorily. 

Here are two efforts in this direction 
which are not very successful, yet they 
ате of interest as object lessons pointing 
to some of the considerations demanding 
close attention. And as the time of year 
is now with us when open-air studies 
оі this kind may stil be made, the 
moment is opportune for their considera- 
tion. Г 
What is the colour of flesh in daylight ? 
'" Pink, of course," say nine out of ten 
people without a moment's hesitation. 
But is this so? Certainly one may see 


A.—SA8Y OR NOT SHY. 


By J. Lotinga. 
From the Beginners’ Competition. 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS 


Weekly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful to other readers dealing 
with the same class of subject. Prints from either the Beginners’ Competition or the Advanced Workers’ 
Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, will be dealt with here. 


something like pink—of a sort—on a 
blushing cheek or child's face, and red 
too оп the lips. But how often do we see 
pink legs or arms ? Had the above nine 
said “ yellow " they would have been 
somewhat nearer the mark. They may 
hesitate to accept the statement that the 
shaded side of 
flesh in open 
air is often of 
а greenish 
tinge. These 
crude remarks 
on colour at 
once show the 
desirability — 
not to say 
necessity — ОЇ. 
employing а 
plate which 
wil give us 
something like 
& true trans- 
lation of col- 
ours in light 
and shade re- 
lationship. 
Here, as 
always, suc- 
cess depends 
among other 
things on a 
faithful ren- 
dering of both 
lights and 
shades. The 
ordinary plate, as we all know, is very apt 
to render both yellows and greens too 
dark. 

Then again flesh is generally of smooth 
surface, and often reflects a good deal 
of the incident light, so that in certain 
lightings we may easily get patches of 
pronounced light which do not always 
accord with our usual impressions. Again, 
the skin is to some extent translucent, 
and so we may see something of the colour 
of the subcutaneous structures, e.g. 
bones of knuckles, large blood vessels, etc. 

In the accompanying print A we shall 
not fail to notice the general lightness 
or whiteness of much of the fiesh, remind- 
ing us more of marble or a plaster cast 
than living flesh; while the shades and 
shadows of the faces suggest quite another 
kind of material. The chalkiness of the 
flesh of the limbs in this instance is 
probably due in chief to the negative 
having been over-developed—at any rate, 
for the printing paper employed. The 
two figures are stiffly posed and both 
staring fixedly at the camera—a very 
common mark of the beginner. Evi- 
dently the figures were in direct sunlight 
—a condition of affairs by no means 
impossible but certainly accompanied by 
additional ‘difficulties. 
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B.—BaATHING. 


Example B is quite in contrast to A, 
inasmuch аз A is chiefly light while B 
is chiefly dark, probably largely the result 
of some over-printing. In B the two chief 
figures are rather confused in their group- 
ing, and the faces are noticeably dark in 
shadow—so much so that these darks 


By F. Sandell. 


From the Beginners Competition. 


add a note of confusion. The flesh tones 
here are a little more varied in light and 
shade, but are still on the flat side. The 
three separate groups (of two figures in 
each) afford an unpleasantly disconnected 
effect. 

In dealing with more or less nude 
figures, indoors or outdoors, every care 
should be taken to avoid any idea that 
they are posing to the camera or are 
conscious of being photographed. If this 
point is overlooked there may be some pro- 
bability of the suggestion of immodesty. 
Gracefulness is always desirable. This is 
not in any way opposed to vigorous action 
or muscular effort. Awkward angles 
(elbows, knees, etc.) should be guarded 
against. А side lighting is very generally 
preferable, and it is usually more effective 
to let shade rather than light prepon- 
derate. The exposure should be on the 
generous side, anything approaching over- 
development avoided, as a hard-contrast 
negative yields a hard-contrast print and 
a general sacrifice of those delicate 
gradations which when present are among 
the chief charms of such pictures. 


WHY NOT BECOME A REGULAR SUBSCRIBER 
TO "THE А. P. AND P. N."? 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT 


A September Reflection. 

September the silent is passing very rapidly, and 
ere long we shall be over head and shoulders in the 
work of the Winter Session. Curiously it is re- 
ferred to as the winter session, and here I am, 
penning these notes in a blazing sun to the hum 
of the biggest September crowd I have ever met, 
even at one of the most popular of watering-places. 
It was a curious reflection, for I had just seen one 
of 2 country's patrol boats hugging the coast— 
working its beat, as the policeman would say— 
watching for the common enemy—a pirate, in fact — 
and here all around me was gaiety, mirth, and 
laughter from youngest to oldest, with no apparent 
thought of the fact that a merciless combat was 
raging but a few miles distant, or of the score and 
one who were maintaining a ceaseless vigil for the 
protection of these merry-makers, and even within 
their sight—save for one young girl who with 
correct girlish modesty pressed a couple of boxes 
of cigarettes into the hand of a wounded hero back 
from the Dardanelles, and flitted away before she 
could be thanked, but really to hide the flow of 
tears that the memory of a lost one had suddenly 
brought to the surface. Truly, we are a wonderful 


people ! 


Don't Put the Camera Away. 

One thing that impressed me in this holiday 
crowd was the absence of the camera, and I can 
quite understand this will have a very great effect 
upon the result of the sales of plates and materials, 
and in ratio to the employees who make them. Мом 
we cannot afford to neglect either one or the other, 
for certainly if we do we shall find that neglect 
recoil upon ourselves. It is only by the disposal 
and use of a reasonable quantity of materials that we 
can ensure the quality and the price remaining at 
the normal. If the output is very much restricted 
I am afraid that, taken conjointly with the rising 
market for raw materials, we shall be in for a rise 
in prices. It is up to us to help where we can, 
either by prosecuting the campaign started for 
providing '' Snapshots from Home," or in taking 
advantage of the provision of such outings аз the 
one arranged for the Bradford Photographic Society, 
who are visiting Steeton High Hall, the home of 
one of England's pictorialists, Mr. Alex. Keighley. 


The Garden Party Feature, 


The feature of this outing, apart from its social 
aspect, is the opportunity it provides for the photo- 
graphing in one of the finest old English gardens 
that ever received the patronage of a camera. It 
abounds in so many possibilities of picture making 
that Mr. Keighley has written pages on its beauties, 
month by month, from January to December. It 
has been the setting of more than one of his pictures 
that are so well known at every leading exhibition 
in the country ; and now Mr. Keighley has asked 
his fellow-members in the Bradford Society to join 
him in admiring its unique features. I have en- 
joyed the privilege of a previous visit, and can anti- 
cipate the pleasure in store for the Bradfordians ; 
like my clerical friend, I can only say, '' I hope to 
be there." What I want to enforce is the point 
that many members, all over the country, have 
places at their homes in a more or less degree the 
counterpart of Mr. Keighley's, and why not let 
their less fortunate fellow-members have some of 
its pleasures? It won't grow any the less for 
personal use, to receive the admiration of one's 
friends; only hurry up, for it must be done in 
September or left until next year. 


Where the Photographie Society is Scoring. 


The value of à photographic society's organisa- 
tion to such a league as the “ Snapshots from Home "' 
movement has a powerful illustration at Hull, 
where the society of that city have done about 
eighty-five per cent. of the actual photographs 
already taken in connection with the League, 
whilst the *‘ unattached '" photographers have been 


somewhat slow in coming forward to a h Such 
an illustration demonstrates the value of society 
membership better than pages of writing. In its 


isolated position as a city, Hull has some peculiar 
features that perhaps do not apply in many other 
cities, but its principal society feature is enthusiasm 
and collective action for the good and welfare of 
its objects. Applications from villages many miles 


Among 


from Hull have been sent in, one such application 
coming from Kilham, twenty-two miles away as 
the crow or, to quote the revised version, as the 
Zeppelin flies. I can see some enthusiastic amateur 
at this rate leaving Hull on the Friday night and 
arriving back home on the Monday morning, having 
1 the week-end in a flying visit to an out-of- 
the-way part of the East Riding of Yorkshire to 
secure snapshots of one family ! 
forms are coming in by scores. 


The Leicester Opening. 


The Leicester Photographic Society write that 
they will inaugurate their winter session this year 
with a lecture in the Co-operative Hall, on Thursday, 
October 7, when Mr. C. H. Dedman, of Leyton, 
will describe “а trip round England to photograph 
twelfth-century buildings." He is new to the 
society, but not to the subject, and the Leicester 
members ought to show him some proof of their 
enthusiasm by turning up to this big event in extra 
special numbers ; in fact, I believe I shall not give 
away any council secret if I say they hope to have 
a seating difficulty to cope with. “ More the 
merrier " is their motto, and as Mr. Dedman lec- 
tured at the R. P. S., in August last, the Leicester 
Society are anxious to show him that all the enthu- 
ES for society work is not confined to the metro- 
polis. 


And application 


Lest you Forget. 


The Leicester Photographic tell us they have 
fixed up the October meetings, but several other 
events have to be definitely decided before they 
can proceed with their full winter syllabus. It 
seems to the writer to be rather belated, yet it may 
be the exceptional period that is at fault, which 
may also account for the fact that I have as yet 
received very few complete syllabuses, consequently 
other societies are later than usual. However— 
lest you forget—I want your syllabus as soon as 
it is ready, and if you have anything therein to 
comment upon, let me also have а paragraph, short 
and sweet, if you like. If you like to tell me a long 
story, well do so, for I can easily sort the wheat 
from the chaff. 


Have you a Camera and a Half-crown ? 

Messrs. Hopkins and Baker, two of Leicester's 
most influential members, are taking in hand the 
management of the members’ exhibition due in 
November, and they ask for two things and two 
only—enthusiasm and support. Let them have 
the full measure, and as the secretary adds, they 
should not be hampered by petty criticism and 
fault finding. With perfect unity and the best 
effort of every member, the result is certain. This 
society is also maintaining its tradition for keeping 
abreast of the times by founding a branch of the 
“ Snapshots from Home ” League. It is the presi- 
dent’s desire one should be formed, and he has 
arranged with Mr. A. H. Ashby, of Mowacre Hill, 
who has generously offered to act as distributing 
secretary. He wishes every ACTIVE member who 
possesses a camera and a half-crown to apply to 
him for particulars. Of course, he does not want 
your half-crown—the dealer will want that for 
materials, for it will cost you that to do a few snap- 
shots of the soldiers’ friends, and after all it is but 
a trifle. Just think of that half-crown's-worth of 
happy faces of the absent soldiers when they 
receive a postcard of their loved ones. Make but 
a mental picture of the scene and you will consider 
it very cheap at the price. So Leicester wants fifty 
members, at once, who will promise to obey the in- 
structions of Mr. Ashby when he allots three families 
for their photographic attention. 


A Handy Retouching Desk. 


A demonstration on retouching was given before 
the members of the Hull P.S. on Tuesday, Septem - 
ber 7, by Messrs. J. W. Atkinson and J. T. Dyson, 
two of the society’s vice-presidents, and both 
workers of some years’ experience. Mr. Atkinson 
prefers direct and not reflected light for viewing 
the negative to be retouched, and the demonstra- 
tion was the inducement that made him construct 
a little piece of apparatus he had intended to make 
for some time past. He fitted a dark-room lamp 
with a sheet of opal glass, and in front of this placed 


a cardboard frame with a rectangular opening in 
the middle (directly under which was a cardboard 
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ledge on which to rest a negative). He found this 
method of direct lighting was a decided improve- 
ment. Mr. Dyson, like some other workers, fights 
rather shy of reducing a negative, and prefers 
making a transparency and doing any necessary 
work on that. 


Bowes Park also Helping. 


. Bowes Park and District Photographic Society 
is also busy in the '' Snapshots from Home " move- 
ment, for the secretary writes, “ This idea is really 
an excellent one, and we feel sure that everyone 
who possesses a camera, no matter how modest 
the instrument, will wish to assist in the movement. 
Quite a large number of members are at the front 
Or on active service in some of the campaign, 
and doubtless they will be well supplied with snap- 
shots from home. But this is not so with those 
families who are not associated with photography 
as a hobby, therefore Mr. H. T. Parker, of 207, 
High Road, Wood Green, N., who is in charge of 
the Bowes Park district, will be glad to hear from 
anyone who wishes to help in the good work." 


Bowes Park ** As Usual.” 


In the general work of the oncoming session the 
Bowes Park Council have very wisely decided to 
carry on “ as usual" to the fullest ible extent, 
and no doubt every member will endorse that 
decision. The next meeting will be held on Septem- 
ber 20, and a new svllabus will be issued the be- 
ginning of next month, when it will be found that a 
very attractive programme has been arranged for 
the winter session, in spite of the difficulties under 
which photography is labouring at the present 
time. At their recent meeting, which, all things 
considered, was fairlv well attended, the affiliated 
set of lantern slides for 1914 was projected €—— 
the evening, Mr. Warburg's criticisms being rea 
by the president. Most of the slides were of the 
usual high order, both technically and pictorially, 
but there was a very weak “ tail " of half a dozen 
ог So, and it is somewhat surprising they should 
have been included as representative of the best 
slides for 1914. 


Look up the Old Negatives. 


A friend of Mr. Chalmers of the Northumberland 
and Durham Federation, was takinga photograph of 
a shop front in a local town for thc ae cg of an 
advertisement, and was stopped in so doing. This 
may appear trivial, but who knows to what uses and 
abuses the possibility is open? His was a perfectly 
innocent object, but another taken under similar 
ostensible conditions may be for improper use; con- 
sequently both are stopped, and y so. Mr. 
Chalmers strikes a good onis in advising Northum- 
berland and Durham workers to kecp their cameras 
indoors, for, says he, “ Have not the military and the 
police enough to do without having to bother over 
mere snapshotters? " Personally he regrets having 
to write in this strain, but agrees with the Federation 
Council that his advice is well timed. There is one 
thing we can do, however—that is, to go over our old 
negatives—and I think that most of us will find 
amongst them something to work hg If not, then 
indoor photography may be indulged in. 


The Good Fortune of Leeds. 


Sometimes there is the advantage in the changing 
of a secretary that we get a new idea or two intro- 
duced. At the Leeds Photographic Society there 
has been а change of secretary, and with it an 
improved syllabus. I like the one sent to me this 
week very much better than the pattern that has 
been circulated уеаг after year. ether the new 
dress has anything to do with the increased appre- 
ciation of the subject matter I really cannot say, 
but somehow I feel there is an improvement 
round. Іп any event, I can certify to an excellent 
set of lectures having been provided to maintain 
a reputation that age cannot wither. One of the 
oldest societies in the kingdom, it has naturally 
seen many changes, if few upheavals. Leeds 
photographers have much to be thankful for in the 
provision of good fare by its respective societies, 
and the father of the flock is as young as ever. In 
an appreciation of the prominence the society is 
giving to the work of the Yorkshire Photographic 
Union I may be pardoned if I remind tbem they 
are federated with that body, and not “ affiliated.” 
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(New Series.—38) DEALING WITH FOREGROUNDS. 


T has been remarked 
that the painter 
usually finds his pic- 
ture in the fore- 
ground. If this be 
so, it is fortunate 
for the photo- 
grapher, because 
this is the portion 
of the subject which 
is most under con- 
trol. The choice of 
lighting affects the 
foreground very 
considerably, the slight change of 
position of the camera varies the 
relative positions of foreground ob- 
jects, and objects may often be 
removed from or added to the fore- 
ground. Notwithstanding all this, 
there are often occasions when the 
foreground is a great trouble and 
requires breaking up in some way, 
either to make it interesting or to 
relieve ап uninteresting expanse of 


even or nearly even tone. In fig. 1, 
for example, we have a very interest- 
ing bit of old architecture, with the 
immediate foreground quite empty, 
except for the kerb of the footpath, 
which forms an unpleasant line run- 


Fig. 2. 


ning from edge to edge of the print. 
Such a bit of roadway might be 
broken up in several ways. Тһе 
shadow of some other building might 
fall across it, or, failing this—and to 
wait until such a shadow 
was there might mean that 
the lighting of the subject , 
was not  satisfactory— one | Б 
might get the shadow of, 

| 

| 

| 


say, a large cart or market 
waggon, or we might print 
in a shadow, using some 
sort of a mask carefully 
cut to a considered shape. 
Sometimes the passage of a 
watering cart down the 
street will do all that is re- 
quired, the wetted portion of 
the roadway coming a few 
shades darker than the rest, 
and so giving some variety 
of tone. 


BE 


As an illustration of the difference 
in tone and the pleasant variety given 
by wet and dry portions, look at 
fig. 2. When this photograph was 
taken in the market place of the old 
town of Wantage the market was 
just over, and swilling down was 
being commenced. Hence the partly 
wet and partly dry pavement. The 
line across the foreground is pleasantly 
broken, and the slight trace of re- 
flection adds further interest. 

In fig. 3 we have а good example 
of a foreground broken up by two 
means. First, the rather darker tone 
of the grass as compared with the 
gravel pathway and the stone step ; 
and, second, the shadows of trees 
falling across both grass and path, 
and so breaking the straight line of 
the edge of the lawn. Here there is 
another effect which is worth noting, 
the closing in af the subject by the 
darkened lower edge of the print, 
which helps to give concentration 
of interest. This effect might be 
enhanced by a very slight darkening 
or ‘sunning down " of the right-hand 
side of the print, and we mention it 
in passing, though it is not really a 
breaking up of the foreground. 

It will sometimes happen that wc 
can get the shadow on the foreground. 
but that it is not quite the best shape, 
Fig. 4 shows this quite well. It is 
not a difficult matter to alter the 
shape of such a shadow, either by 
working on the negative, or when 
making a print, say in bromoil. If 
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Fig. 3. 
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working on the negative, the shadow 
would be extended by carefully scrap- 
ing away on the film with a complete 
absence of scratchiness until the tone 


Fig. 4. 


of the sunlit grass was lowered to 
the tone of the shadowed grass. Of 
course, a little practice with the 
scraping lancet is necessary. Some 
workers would prefer to use some 
frictional material, such as “ Хера- 
fake," which for such a job as this 
is simpler to manage than a lancet. 
We have roughly suggested on the 
print how the form might be modified, 
closing in a little on the left-hand side 
when the light runs strongly to the 
edge of the print. 


жез وو‎ era 


PHOTOGRAPHY AMONG 


THE HILLS. 


HE results obtained among hill 

scenery are apt to be very dis- 

appointing. Distant hills look 
too near, or disappear entirely. Moun- 
tains come very small on the plate, 
and quite lose their grandeur. Masses 
which in nature give almost even 
tones of purplish blue look like 
cinder-tips in the print. Who would 
think, for example, that the valley 
shown in fig. 5 is one of the most 


Fig. 5. 


beautiful valleys in the British Isles ? 
As a matter of fact, the photograph 
has little or no pictorial interest, 
though it has the geographical one 
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of showing how the roadj,and the 
railway follow the stream along the 
valley, and thus assure easy gradients. 
A painter making a sketch of this 
valley would most 
probably have en- 
larged the distant 
peep of hills about 
four times, bring- 
ing them up to 
something like the 
size shown by the 
реп line.. He would 
thus have prevented 
the rather unplea- 
sant V shape of the 
sky line, as well as 
giving more impor- 
tancetothe distance. 
At the same time 
he would—we may 
be sure—have made 
the lines of the roadway in the fore- 
ground more irregular, and have 
broken up the wire fence. Probably 
he would have omitted the railway 
altogether, certainly if he were a 
disciple of Ruskin. 

The photographer might do much 
in this direction, first by choosing a 
viewpoint off the road, second by 
using a lens of rather longer focus, 
and third by printing in a sky con- 
taining distant hills, and printing 
them on a larger scale, so as to give 
the hills importance. 

Turning to fig. 6, we have a very 
common type of failure—the grey-all- 
over effect, which is partly due to 
over-exposure, and partly to flat 
lighting. This flatness of lighting 
destroys the effect of distance; in 
other words, destroys the proper 
values of the planes of distance. Тһе 
furthest point is no further away 
than the nearest. We know it is 
farther away, but it doesn't look so. 
To correct this effect in our prints we 
must get less contrast in the distance 
and more contrast in the foreground. 
That, of course, is merely a rough 
working rule. We 
must get a light- 
ing which, while it 
wil not bring out 
bitingly every bit of 
detail, will allow of 
this vigour in the 
foreground. In fig. 
7; we have а touch 
of strong contrast in 
the foreground, the 
bit of white rock 
jutting out of а 
shadow. Even soft 
sunlight on such an 
object wil give us 
the requisite соп- 
trast: Of course, 
we shall avoid hav- 
ing many such points of strength in the 
foreground, which would simply cause 
distraction. Then if our distance is 
sunlit it is almost sure to take its 
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place as distance, reasonably well, 
provided our exposure is full enough. 
Nothing prevents our distances look- 
ing relatively true so much as in- 


Fig. 6. 


sufficient exposure. With luck and 
an ortho. plate we shall get the sky 
on the same plate as the landscape. 
Fig. 7 is a one-plate print, and givee 
fairly well the effect of a ruggsd 
hillside. 


THE NOVICES NOTE BOOK.” 
Articles for Beginners, published in previous 
issues, include, among other subjects : 

" Notes оп Exposures for Beginners.'" 

“ Controlling a Negative." 

'" Improving Prints.” 

“Some Hints on Animal 
graphs.” 

“ Some Open Landscape Work." 

“ Photography in the Woods." 

“ Photographs in the Garden." 

“ Focal-plane Photography.” 

“Тһе Point of View and the Rising 
Front.” 

" What Hand Camera shall I Buy ? ” 

“ The Reflex Camera.” 

" How to Photograph a Print or 
Drawing." 

“ More Hints on Picture Copying.” 

“Тһе Lighting of the Subject and 
Exposures.” 


Copies of back numbers of THE AMA- 
TEUR PHOTOGRAPHER containing these 


Photo- 


articles and many others may (if still in 
print) be obtained on application to the 
Publishers, THE A. P. AND P. N., 52, Long 
Acre, London, W.C. 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 
interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 
In order to relieve the pressure оп our space, answers to 
other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 
must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in our 
pages the same week. ADVICE, CRITICISM and INFOR- 
MATION will be freely given, and correspondents will 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full 
name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 
cation). All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 
to Ше Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 


“нона ы-і News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked “ Query " or “ Criticism " on the outside. 
Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 
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Various Topics. 
(1) I have no пе or tank supply, only a pump. 
Would you advise me as to hypo elimination ? 
etc.? (2) Can a flash of lightning be photo- 
graphed with Pilot hand camera? (3) Is there 
any method of duplicating pons ? 
N. B. (Wadebridge). 
(1) Тһе best eliminator is plain water. 
Give the negatives, etc. five or six 
separate baths of five minutes each. 
Use just enough water to cover them, 
and rock the washing dish now and again. 
With a couple of bucketsful of water you 
can wash a dozen quarter-plate negatives 
easily and thoroughly. They are surely 
worth that much time and trouble. (2) 
Lightning can be photographed by any 
fixed-focus camera, or other camera 
focussed for infinity or distance. This 
work is done at night, and the darker 
the sky the better. The lens is opened 
and plate uncovered. The camera is 
pointed towards that part of the sky 
whence the next flash may be expected. 
As soon as the flash takes place the plate 
is changed. In fact, the lightning, so to 
speak, takes itself. (3) From any nega- 
tive any number of duplicate prints may 
be made. We do not quite catch the 
point of this query. Аге you referring 
to duplicating negatives ? 
Lens. 
My lens is а Goerz Dagor, Series III., 5 in. 
focus. Shall I gain any advantage in using 
one-balf of the combination beyond increased 
size of image? If so, can I use either the 
front or back? What will be relative lengths 
2 exposure? Is it possible to focus Бу 
ngraved scale when using the half combina- 


tion? ? Is there any reducing agent other than 
ferricyanide and hypo for local application to 


bromide prints ? 
N. C. W. (Bournemouth). 


You gain the advantage of increased 
size of image from the same standpoint, 
or the same size of image from a more 
distant viewpoint giving better perspec- 
tive. Better use only the back half, as 
this will give you more even definition. 
As the components are each about double 
the focal length of the entire combina- 
tion, this means increasing the exposure 
fourfold, using the same actual stop in 
both cases, i.e., four seconds for the half 
lens and one second for the complete 
lens. The focussing scale for the com- 
plete lens is no use for focussing with the 
half lens. The iodine-cyanide process 
might suit you. But first of all take 
note that potas. cyanide is опе of the 


mostdeadly and dangerous poisons known 
and should always be kept under lock 
and key. Тһе formula for the reducer 


is: (A) Tincture of iodine. (B) Water 
I 0z., potas. cyanide 50 gr. Take one 
ounce of water, add 5 or 6 drops oí B, 


then add 5 or 6 drops of А. Keep А and 
B as separate solutiogs, and only mix just 
before a reducer is required. Throw 
away the used mixture. 


Fixing. 
Would you kindly inform me the very shortest 
time it is possible to fix a self-toning paper in 
hypo т oz., water то oz., at бо deg. F? What 
is the advantage of not using an acid bath 
after bleaching in the promon proe si 
R. G. (London). 


We have no absolute 4: оп which 
to determine a definite time. Nor do we 
see how it will ever be possible to deter- 
mine an exact moment in such a process, 
which is a gradual one. By far your 
wisest plan is to adhere to the printed 
instructions given by the makers of the 
various brands. On the acid bath ques- 
tion opinions are divided with equally 
good authorities on both sides. 

Copying. 
I should be obliged if you would tell me how 
to copy off a postcard same size by using 


sensitive plate in printing frame in dark-room. 
J. T. (Port Talbot). 


We rather suspect you are referring 
to Player's process, which calls for gas- 
light or bromide paper; but we have 
never heard of its application to plates, 
though possibly very slow plates might 
be used. If you will be a little more 
explicit as to your needs we will do our 
best towards helping you. 

Vignetting, etc. 
(1) Suppose a person’s bust takes up the centre 
of a photograph, and round it is shaded, the 
shade going darker to the edges; how can I 
рз this? (2) зорро: the shade gocs 
x pd towards the edges ? (3) Is there any way 
making a white background on a photograph ; 
is there any way of producing a black back- 
ground ? A. B. (Farnworth). 

(1) This effect is variously called Russian, 
Egyptian, or reversed vignetting. It 
can easily be produced by interposing 
inside the camera, about midway between 
the lens and the plate, a piece of thick 
card in which is cut an oval hole a little 
larger than the image of the person's 
head on the focussing screen. The edges 
of this hole are serrated or cut into saw- 
like teeth about half an inch or so long. 
This arrangement yields a negative 
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whose edges shade off gradually into clear 
glass, which of course yield a dark-edged 
print. (2) The second case is that of an 
ordinary vignette. Тһе sitter is photo- 
graphed in the ordinary manner against 
a plain, lightish, but not white back- 
ground (а light-yellow blanket, for 
instance). А similar card with serrated 
opening is laid over the {асе of thc 
printing frame, and this in turn is covered 
with a sheet of clean white tissue paper. 
(3) To produce а white background the 
parts of the negative to print white are 
rendered opaque by painting on the film 
side some opaque pigment such as water- 
colour vermilion, etc., or, better still, 
' photo opaque," or some other of thc 
various preparations sold by the photo- 
graphic dealers for this purpose. (4) To 
produce a black background you can 
place a black background behind your 
sitter, or you can remove the film from 
the glass support of the negative. First 
cut round the figure with a finely pointed 
knife. Then scrape away the film all 
round to a width of say a quarter of an 
inch. You can then apply a damp brush 
to the rest of the film to be removed, 
which after a couple of minutes can easily 
be removed. 
Vigorous Prints, etc. 
I should be greatly obliged if you could give 
me formula, etc., for making soft bromide 
prints brilliant. I have some enlargements 
which are rather a poor colour. Is it worth 
while turning them black еза or again and 
retoning ? T. (Punjab). 
You can intensify the ке by rehalo- 
genising and redeveloping, or you can 
use a gaslight paper in place of a bromide 
paper, or could cut down the exposure 
to the safe minimum, and develop very 
fully with a strong, freshly-made hydro- 
quinone developer, using an acid fixing 
bath. From what you say about these 
enlargements we think that it is a case 
of ‘‘ the longest way round is the quickest 
way home,” i.e., it will probably be best 
to make fresh prints rather than try and 
tinker up the faulty prints. For a bright 
result and good rich sulphide tone you 
need full development of the print, 
thorough fixing, and to wash before 
bleaching. Beware of using stale sulphide, 
which is liable to decompose, yielding 
some hypo which may fatally weaken 
the print in the darkening bath. 
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Mudlarking. 


Hanging on to the confines of London there is a place of the 
name of Mitcham, chiefly known to me as the prime spot for 
picture-making on a Saturday afternoon. The river Wandle 
takes its leisurely way through the village, and helps to make 
the fortune of photographic plate-makers at every turn and 
twist. A day or two ago, when I was prospecting on its banks, 
there came up to me a Mitcham maiden who began a conversation 
with the remark that although I had a camera I did not appear 
to go the lengths of some other photographers who had lately 
been in the neighbourhood. As it was evident that she did 
not mean focal lengths, about which she knew nothing, I asked 
her what lengths she did mean. She replied that on the previous 
day some people had come down to Mitcham and had laboriously 
piled up a great heap of soft mud; then one of the number 
had jumped clean into the middle of it—whether he after- 
wards jumped as clean out of the middle of it my fair informant 
did not say—while another had taken his picture. 


Quite Ordinary. 


One gets accustomed to instances of erratic behaviour in 
these days, and so, after dismissing from the mind with 
ignominy the idea that these gentry were pictorialists of the 
muddy school assisting at the birth of a bromide, I decided 
that they were a cinematograph party engaged in filming a 
photo-play. This actually proved to be the case, and I have 
since discovered that Mitcham is a choice centre for cinemato- 
graph enterprise of this description, and that here many of the 
farces, and tragedies, and comedies which stagger the public 
first see the light. Indeed, so accustomed are the youth of 
Mitcham to the spectacle of cinematograph plays in the making 
that they think nothing of seeing a man walking on his head 
along the Morden Road, or being flattened out by a motor-car 
on Stonecot Hill, while the sight of a lady dying five picturesque 
deaths in Ravensbury Park merely bores them. 


Now Showing. 


The notion of a man having his photograph taken while 
leaping into a heap of mud was so jolly and exhilarating that 
when I saw a notice outside a picture theatre to the effect that 
the greatest photo-drama of the ages, entitled “ The Mudlarks,”’ 
was being exhibited within, I risked sixpence on the venture. 
I did not see the mudlarks, however, for its turn was No. II, 
and I came away at No. 6. Five turns more would have made 
me a gibbering idiot, in which case I should be incapacitated 
to some extent for the business of writing these notes. (Pro- 
bably no one would detect the difference.—E D.) After half 
an hour or so in the picture theatre, I saw clearly that our 
asylum accommodation will have to be greatly extended, but 
whether the first people to be received in should be those who 
make such uncommon fools of themselves on thc screen, or those 
who do ditto in the seats, will take some deciding. 


The Best of the Bunch. 


No soldier going to fight for his country in | Flanders has been 
acclaimed with such enthusiasm as greeted some of the photo- 
graphic phantoms which flickered for a while before us. And 
in return for their stirring reception, the soulless images grimaced, 
and postured, and dashed about, and dilated their eyes, and 
did three apoplectic fits to the minute, as well as a number of 
other mournful things, without any clear intention, desiring 
chiefly, as it seemed, to show that it was quite impossible for 
them to act like ordinary beings. The most human thing shown 
was а picture of a nesting curlew, but this did not know that it 
was being photographed for exhibition purposes, or, of course, 
it would have obliged by making itself ridiculous. АП the films 
appeared to be American, with one exception, and this, a British 
production,’was far and away the best of the bunch, and, indeed, 
save in a minor respect, was not open to criticism. 
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Dark-Room Drama. 

This quite good British production gave us, 
within five minutes, a shooting affray, a trial 
for murder, two or three love scenes, and the whole process 
of exposing and developing a photographic plate. What more 
in the way of purple drama can you want ? Few have realised, 
I think, the value of а dark-room for weird апа fantastic 
lighting effects. When, combined with these, it is a detec- 
tive who is developing the plate, and he rocks the dish with a 
vehemence peculiar to detectives, and dilates his eyes when 
scrutinising the negative as only detectives can, you feel that 
this is richness indeed. From the film story it appears that, 
even while the negative is still dripping, thedetective learns from 
its reversed image all that he wants to know about the features 
of the criminal, and then, in a state of tense excitement, he 
dashes off on the blood-red trail thus laid bare before him. 


Identified. 


Yet it is twclve years before the supposed criminal—he was 
not the criminal really—is run to earth with the aid of the 
photograph. Perhaps, had a positive been made, the interval 
would have been reduced to six years. Certainly, if I am 
ever unjustly accused of any crime, such as murder or the 
writing of photo-plays, I shall protest strongly against being 
accused on the strength of a negative image. In some cases, 
such as X-1ay pictures and the representation of certain micro- 
scopic specimens, it does not matter much whether negative or 
positive be taken, but 1n the ordinary concerns of life, when the 
human countenance is in question, the popular prejudice is 
in favour of the positive rendering. When one adds that in this 
case the plate had been exposed by a child in a hand camera 
—(I do not mean that the child was in the camera, silly !)— 
it says much, both for child and camera, that the photograph 
should have led to the identification of the criminal after twelve 
years had elapsed. We had been permitted, earlier in the film, 
to see the kiddie actually taking the photograph, and it was 
taken at such close range and in such a happy-go-lucky manner 
that the success of the result from the detective point of view 
is all the more astounding. À 


Doubles. 


A picture of a boxing bout, which took a prize in a Sheffield 
photographic competition, was marred, said the judge, by double 
images. 


Double images there were, 

Something wrong, p'rhaps, with the shutter, 
And the picture was a blur, 

Though not absolute and utter. 


But he may expect as much 
When his dainty lens he’s using 
On vehement action such 
As a battery and bruising. 


And in spite of lines obscured 
He is not so greatly troubled 
As his subjects, I’m assured, 
Who more painfully were doubled. 
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SOMEWHERE IN SUSSEX. 


BY S. TAYLOR. 
The original, a bromide print (114 x 94), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. МУСУ Г» 
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Next week's issue of THE A. P. will be the Special 


Autumn Number. Topical articles dealing with 
autumnal subjects for the 

THE AUTUMN NUMBER photographer, and sugges- 
Or SEES А.Р tions for work during the 


coming winter season, will be 
included, and for both the indoor and outdoor camera 
worker there will be plenty of interesting matter. Іп 
addition the number of pages will be considerably in- 
creased, and a series of reproductions of notable 
pictures at the Salon will be a feature. "There will be 
no increase in price for this special number, but readers 
are asked to place their orders for extra copies as early 
as possible, as the reproductions are often wanted for 
framing purposes. 
ә O 9 
There is a brightness and а spontaneity about this 
year's London Salon of Photography that elicited а 
chorus of praise from the visitors at the 
private view on Friday last. That the 
exhibition would be a success from every 
point of view was a foregone conclusion 
as soon as the extraordinary number of entries became 
apparent and the method adopted for displaying the 
selected pictures was demonstrated. The entire appear- 
ance of the walls of the gallery is delightful, and, as 
one critic remarked, “It is the first time in the history 
of photography that a photographic exhibition has 
really had an individuality, and not looked somewhat of 
an imitation of a show of pictures in other media." The 
idea of showing the pictures under glass but without 
frames is, of course, not a new one. Probably the first 
time it was tried in this country was in the same gallery 
at a Salon of six or seven years ago, when a collection 
of Steichen's prints were thus exhibited; but the 
effect was not then successful, as they were hung 
in the midst of a collection of framed pictures, and both 
suffered. Тһе A. P. Little Gallery was probably the 
first to have complete exhibitions hung in this way, and 
with standardised mounts. Various provincial societies 
have tried the method in a small way, but it has re- 
mained for this уеаг”5 Salon to take the bold and almost 
revolutionary step of holding an important exhibition 
in London at which all frames have been abolished, and 
at which practicallv all the mounts have been standard- 
ised in size and tone. Тһе success of the venture is so 


A SALON DE 
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unquestionable that it marks the beginning of а new 
era for photographic exhibitions all over the country, 
the organisers of which will thank the Salon for taking 
the lead in this matter as they have in so many others 
in the past. Our readers should on no account miss 
visiting this fine show, a preliminary notice of which 
appears on p. 252 of the present issue. It is open 
daily from ro a.m. till 6 p.m., at the Galleries of the 
Royal Society of Painters in Water-Colours, 3a, Pall 
Mall East, S. W., and closes on October 16. 
ә o OQ 
The proportion of foreign work exhibited at the two 
photographic exhibitions now open in London is in each 
case about a quarter of the 
whole. Іп the case of the 
Pictorial Section of the 
К. P. S. Exhibition, this pro- 
portion appears somewhat remarkable, when one re- 
members that, while the London Salon in former years 
has been an international show, foreign work has been 
largely out of the running at the R. P. S. On further 
analysis, however, it will be found that, save for one 
exhibitor (from Holland), the whole of the foreign work 
at the R. P. S. is from the United States, whereas at 
the Salon, їп addition to the American contingent, 
pictures have come from our Allies, France and Italy, 
and from neutral Holland, Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden. Again, on the walls at Suffolk Street there 
is nothing whatever from the British Colonies, but 
Australian and Canadian workers have contributed to 
the Salon, and Egypt is also represented. 
9o Ə ә 
The war has made considerable inroads upon the 
photographic society life of this country, but in France 
its effects have been far 
more devastating. There 
the meeting places of the 
societies are described as 
a solitude, the evening reunions are at an end, exhibi- 
tions and excursions are things of the past. All the 
voung members of the societies are at the front. Pro- 
fessional photographers, however, like their brethren in 
this country, are doing well. Almost every woman in 
l'rance is wearing a*medallion suspended from the neck 
and enclosing a portrait of her soldier husband or 
brother or betrothed, as the case may be. It is not in 
the ranks of professional photography, however, that 
the greatest work is being done. Everyone possessed 
of a camera in France is being appealed to, in order 
that a historv of this many-sided war may be preserved. 
O 9 ә 
A year ago the western battle front extended through 
some of the beautiful and familiar old towns of 
Belgium. This year the attention is 
directed to another battle front in a 
still more beautiful region, and one 
which is familiar also to a very large 
number of British photographers, namely, the theatre 
of war between Italy and Austria. Тһе Italian troops 
have alreadv taken possession of part of what is the 
highest and (from the scenic point of view) the grandest 
roadway in Europe. This leads through a portion of 
the Tyrol, and on part of its route becomes a series of 
tunnelled passages through the mountains. Some of 
the beauties of this region were unfolded in the course 
of Mr. Charles West's lecture on the Dolomites at the 
Royal Photographic Society's exhibition, when his tele- 
photo lens added greatly to the beauty of the views. 
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FOREIGN WORK AT THE 
LONDON SHOWS. 


THE FRENCH PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETIES. 
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AUTUMN IN THE WOODLANDS. 


WHAT TO LOOK FOR AND HOW TO PHOTOGRAPH IT. 


HE past year has demonstrated that, in spite of 

the all-absorbing topic of the war and the ban 

on the camera in many districts, the amateur 

photographer has continued as serenely as 
circumstances have permitted. Тне А. P. has from 
the commencement of the war been consistent in its 
advice to readers as to the subjects to avoid and what 
to take, and it speaks well for the universal application 
of amateur photography that a succession of subjects 
and methods have been suggested week by week as the 
seasons have advanced. 

We are now again in autumn, and the photographer 
who would work outdoors has a magnificent and un- 
censored field of operations open to him in the British 
woodlands. 

There is no doubt that one of the most charming 
branches of landscape work is that which has for its 
object the depicting of the many varied and interesting 
subjects which the alert worker will find abounding 
in the woodland. We say "the alert worker " 
advisedly, for there are in the woods so many subjects 
ready to hand that it needs a very observant or experi- 
enced worker to pick out those which are going to give 
a satisfying result. | 

For instance, certain trees are interesting in them- 
selves, either because of their age, beauty, unusual 
girth, or quaint formation. The ordinary amateur, find- 
ing such a tree, usually photographs it out of hand, and 
gets merely a bare record of that particular tree. | 

This is not sufficient for the pictorial worker. His aim 
is to produce a picture which, while having the age or 
quaintness of a particular tree as its subject, is yet, by 
due observance of the rules of composition and light- 
ing, something more than a mere record—a pleasing 
effect. 

Points of View and Lighting. ` 

Therefore, when the amateur comes across a sylvan 
denizen of unusual interest which he would like to 
photograph, let him spend some time looking at it from 
all points of view, and endeavour so to place his camera 
that while the original tree occupies a prominent position 
on the focussing screen, it stands in a definite relation- 
ship to neighbouring objects, whether these be other 
trees, or a path, or even a balancing cloud formation. 

Lighting also must be taken into consideration. 
Here let us say it is not much use for the pictorialist 
to go into the woodland on a dull day. A sunny day 
is absolutely essential in order to get good contrasts of 
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light and shade, which, skilfully used, are undoubtedly 
the making of successful woodland pictures. 

Nor need one's energies be limited to the photography 
of individual trees or groups of trees. Surely the men 
who originally trod out our woodland paths did so with 
future pictorial possibilities in their minds! For these 
paths are very seldom straight, and very often one 
comes across a pretty stretch where the path winds or 
forks into two, yielding promising possibilities to the 
discerning worker. It is worth one's while also to 
study the shadows cast upon the path by neighbouring 
trees, and also upon the grassland in glades where a 
little thinning out admits broad beams of light. Very 
pleasing effects of light and shade are often to be dis- 
covered in this way. 

Woodland Waters. 

The best time of the year for this work is either 
spring or autumn. The foliage then is not so dense but 
that it admits a fair amount of light. At these seasons 
of the year, too, onc generally finds in most woods 
one or more rain ponds. For the photographer's pur- 
pose, these need not be deep. Provided a pond is 
fairly broad and surrounded by a few picturesque trees 
whose reflections are clearly discernible on the surface 
of the water, a little trouble spent in finding the best 
viewpoints should be amply repaid by the results ob- 
tained. Such а pond should yield several pictures, for 
not only can the composition be quite varied by altering 
the standpoint, but the alteration also of the direction in 
which the lens is pointing will very often produce entirely 
different effects in the general lighting of the picture. 

While on the subject of woodland waters, it may be 
useful to consider how to deal with a subject that very 
frequently recurs. We refer to the rushing river and 
miniature falls that so frequently form a feature of 
British woodland scenery, particularly in hilly districts. 
In Wales, in Devonshire, in Yorkshire, and in many 
other counties that will occur to the reader, subjects of 
this character abound. Needless to say, even in winter- 
time or very early spring, when the branches are almost 
devoid of foliage and there is plenty of light available, 
they present an extremely difficult exposure problem. 
The rushing water undoubtedly needs a rapid exposure 
(not too rapid, or it becomes “frozen ”). This ex- 
posure is generally much too short for the woodland 
part of the picture, and when there is plentv of foliage 
about the result will be practically bare glass in the 
shadows in the negative. 
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The only solution, and, in fact, one that is both 
interesting and instructive for the experimental worker, 
is to make two exposures—a time exposure for the 
landscape and trees, and a more rapid exposure for the 
water, taking care that the camera 15 not shifted in 
the smallest degree between the exposures. When the 
two negatives are developed, the water part of the land- 
scape negative can be very carefully blocked out to 
leave blank paper in the print, while the landscape 
portion can be blocked out of the other negative so as 
to supply all detail of the water. Quite a pretty little 
lesson in double printing is thus provided, and the 
result, a perfectly legitimate one, should give a very 
fair rendering of the scene as it appeared to the eye. 
If the subject is an attractive one that is thought worthy 
of "working up," two transparencies could be made 
from the negatives, which, when superimposed, would 
provide for a new enlarged negative that would give 
straight prints to any extent, without the bother of 


combination printing each time an enlargement is 


wanted. 
Plates and Screens 

For the worker who has not yet tried panchromatic 
plates, the present is an ideal season in which to test 
their qualities in the field. We are all acquainted with 
the colour-correct renderings that these remarkable 
plates give when photographing still-life subjects. А 
glance at the comparative illustrations appearing from 
time to time in the advertisement pages of THE 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER will demonstrate this clearly. 
It is, however, in the correct tonal renderings that 
panchromatic plates can achieve when portraying 
autumnal landscape subjects that they now have an 
opportunity of convincing the amateur. 

If of an experimental turn of mind—and every serious 
photographer who essays picture-making deliberately 
should be included in this category—he will do well to 
undertake a series of comparative exposures of a suit- 
able woodland landscape subject with different grades 
of plates. He will not onlv learn more as to the respec- 
tive qualities and possibilities of the plates, but will 
take a more painter-like interest in his contemplation 
of the scene, and secure a finer pictorial result. 

When, therefore, the photographer sallies forth on 
landscape photography bent, let him load his slides 
with (1) orthochromatic, (2) non-orthochromatic, (3) 
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non-filter, and (4) panchromatic plates. If he wishes to 
make his experiment complete, he might even take a 
couple of autochrome or Paget colour plates. 

Armed with these plates and a set of filters (he will 
not better Кі, K2, and K3) and a reliable exposure 
meter, he should, when he has reached the ideal spot 
for “the picture," make a series of exposures under the 
best conditions with each of the plates, with suitable 
screens. If they all receive the correct exposure, they 
may all be developed together in a tank, taking care to 
use a suitable safe-light for the panchromatics. 

The negatives, when fixed, washed, and dried, should 
have straight prints made from them, and their charac- 
teristics should be studied in detail. The ordinary plate 
will probably render much of the foliage as masses of 
detail-less shadow, while the sky portion, if clouds were 
present, may be blank white paper. If fully exposed 
to get shadow detail, the result may lack crispness and 
appear muddled and on one plane. 

The orthochromatic plate without a screen will effect 
a slight improvement in the rendering of the green and 
yellow foliage, but its excellent qualities in this respect 
will not be fully apparent until the yellow filters are 
used, and the degree of correction and brightness in 
the result will increase with the depth of colour of the 
screen. The difference between blue sky and white 
clouds will also become apparent. 

The non-filter type of plate will show a great im- 
provement on the ortho. plate without a screen, the 
correction being approximately equal to the ortho. plate 
with a medium light-filter. 

It will be, however, when the panchromatic plate, 
used in conjunction with a dark filter, is employed 
that the greatest difference will be seen, and the full 
range of tonal values, from white clouds and blue sky 
to the reds and russets of the autumn leaves, will be 
found rendered with the greatest fidelity. 

In bringing these few hints to a conclusion, we must 
impress upon our readers—and especially those who 
have onlv just taken up pictorial work—that they must 
disabuse their minds once for all of the idea that they 
can go out for a walk through the woods, and by snap- 
ping their shutters here and there return home with a 
number of pictures latent on their plates. Pictures can 
only be found in the woodland bv dint of close ob- 
servance and patience in obtaining the best view-points. 
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“THE А.Р. AND P. М.” PRIZE SLIDES, 1915. 


PS tour of the prize-winning slides іл THE А. P. AND P. ЇЧ. Annual Lantern Slide Competition for 1915 will commence on 


November r, and below is given a list of the bookings arranged up to the time of going to press. 


There are still a few dates 


open, and secretaries who have not yet applied for the slides for their societies should consult the list and let us know at once if 


there is a vacant date that could be conveniently fitted in. 


I9I5. 1916. Feb. 12— Burnley. 
Nov. 1—Oxford. Jan. r—Workington. » I5—Hull. 
„ ^ 3—Cheltenham. »  3—Southport. » 17—Sheffield (Brunswick). 
>  9—Cardiff (Naturalists’). »  4—Nelson. f » 2I—Leeds. 
, I2—-Cardiff (C.C.). »  7—Skipton (Craven). » 22—Keighley. 
» 15—NKidderminster. » lIo—Wallasey. » 25--Соіпе. 
, 17— Worcester. 2s Т о ре. » 28—Scarborough. 
„ 25—Tunbridge Wells. » 15—Todmorden. | E 
E M наны , 17—Oldham (Equitable). pug aes e 
Dec. 2—Hampshire House (Hammer- » I8—Oldham (P.S.) Ы Е (ЕЕ Aberdeen i 
smith). » 20—Preston (C.C.) “ d ue Ow and W. of Scotland 
NES eek. » 24—Lancaster. с Б . of Scotland. 
” Warrinet », 21— South Glasgow. 
»  7—Hanley. жє S ATEDIBEORS » 22—Partick. 


9—Nottingham. 

14—Leicester (Lit. and Phil.) 
15—Leicester (P.S.) P 
20— Birmingham (Art). " 
21— Birmingham (P.S.) " 
24—Loughborough. " 


27—Darwen. 
1—Rotherham. 
7—Dewsbury. 
8—Doncaster. 
9—Shefheld (and Hallamshire). E 

II—Wakefield. T 
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» 28—Airdrie. 

» 30—Greenock. 
April 5—Bath. 
11—Cambridge. 
15—Bolton. 
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THE appre- 
ciable rise in 
the price of 
photo g raphic 
chemicals has 
stimulated 
many amateurs to keep an eye open for opportunities vf 
practising useful economies. One of the questions that has 
cropped up frequently is the possibility or advisability of using 
the same lot of developer a second time; i.e., making the 
same lot of developer one generally uses for one plate serve 
for a second plate. 

Certainly it is possible. Whether it is advisable raises many 
points of interest; e.g., will it give the same character of 
negative in both cases; will it give the same degree of shadow 
detail; does the same time factor apply in both uses? To 
these and many other similar questions wholesale answers 
are not possible, or perhaps not reliable or practical. 

In this connection I may record two of several experiments 
made for similar purposes. А quarter-plate was cut into two 
equal parts, А and B. Portion А was given what was re- 


garded as the desirable maximum, and portion B the working. 


minimum exposure. The subject chosen was a window pane 
of ground glass, outside which a jasmine plant had grown 
some branches which afforded some pleasantly arranged cast 
shadows. Тһе following were the assigned exposures: А, 
F/11, half a second; B, F/22, half a second. Thus the ex- 
posures were as 4 to I. 

The developer employed was an ordinary pyro-soda mixture 
without bromide, containing 14 gr. pyro and 22 gr. soda 
carbonate (crystals) per ounce developer. Іп the case of А 
the image began to appear in twenty-five seconds, and deve- 
lopment was continued for five minutes, i.e. factor 12. One 
ounce of mixed developer was used for the half quarter-plate. 
The second portion of the plate (B) was then developed with 
the same lot of developer after an interval of about five 
minutes. In this case the image did not appear till just upon 
one minute. Development was, as before, limited to five 
minutes. The prints were fully exposed and fullv developed. 
The two negatives look vastly different in the hand. Тһе 
plate was verv old, and both parts are somewhat generallv 
fogged, but this shows most in portion A. Measuring the 
densest part on a Sanger-Shepherd density meter, A reads 
16. and B 14. The equivalent exposures are as 3 to 2. 

Now it is clear that after a certain lot of developer has been 
used to develop a plate, its chemical composition cannot be 
the same at the finish as it was at the start. Something has 
been put out of action, something else has been added to it. 
The astute reader will have noticed that in portion A (fresh 
developer) the quite ordinary pyro-soda-without-bromide 
factor 12 was used, while for portion B the pyro-soda-with- 


USING THE SAME DEVELOPER 
A SECOND TIME. 
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By Rev. F. C. LAMBERT, M.A. 


Special to " The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News." 


bromide factor 5 was used, which, it so happened, pointed 
to five minutes for total time in each case. One may take 
it that development is accompanied by the liberation of 
bromine from the film, and that it is absorbed more or less 
by the developer. 

The resulting prints are vastly different as regards the cast 
shadows on the ground-glass window. True, one plate had 
four times the exposure of the other, but it is not easy to 
believe that the difference of the two plates is due entirely 
to exposure. 

This experiment, taken by itself, is not, of course, conclu- 
sive, as we have two factors at work, viz. different exposure 
and consecutive development. I incline to think that both 


factors contribute their share in the differing results. Had 
the longer exposure, А, been developed second, and not first, 
I think the two plates and prints would have shown less 
difference. There has long been a saying among practical 
workers that a previously used developer is good for 
developing over-exposures. Тһе two prints are not so dif- 
ferent as one might well expect, judging by the appearance 
of the negatives in the hands. Perhaps it should be clearly 
stated that the camera was inside the room, and the tree 
branch outside the ground glass of the window. 


J——— 7. D ИЕ, 
мм 


Lantern Slide Exchange Club.—The secretary advises us 
that there are a few vacancies in this club for workers who may 
be desirous of increasing their stock of slides by means of the 
exchange. А copy of the rules will be sent on application to 
Mr. Richard Pearse, 15, St. George's Terrace, Stonehouse, 
Plymouth. 


Rev. F. А. Wilson, М.А., 12, Marlborough Crescent, Bedford 
Park, W., is the winner of the “ Ensign ” Roll-film Competition 
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for August.  Houghton's, Limited, offer a four-guinea hand 
camera every month for the best negative on '' Ensign " Film. 
The entries close on the third of the month. Entrance is frce, 
5 a competition form is enclosed with every spool of '' Ensign ” 
film. 


City of London and Cripplegate Photographie Society.— The 
hon. secretary, Mr. H. Rawlinson, advises us that his address in 
future will be тз, Wellington Mansions, Castle Street, W.C. 
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THE SOCIETY AND THE PHOTOGRAPHER : 
SOME CRITICISMS AND A PLEA. 
By HARFORD WILLSON. 


WRITE as a young amateur photographer, young in the art, 

if not exactly in years. And though it may be considered pre- 
sumption on my part to venture to criticise those who have 
been taking photographs as many years as I have been snap- 
shotting months, yet I think there will be many to agree with 
what I have to say. 

How many hundreds of photographic societies there are in 
the kingdom I do not know, nor what proportion of them are 
likely to be affected by my remarks. But it is scarcely possible 
that the one of which I write is unique. Every one of these 
hundreds of societies is doing good work, I grant, but, after all, 
are they doing all that they might do to further the knowledge 
and practice of photography ? 

For instance, there is a society of amateur photographers 
in the town in which I happen to reside. It has, I learnt the 
other day, about forty members. I have not attempted to take 
a census, but I would hazard a guess that there are ten times 
that number of photographers in the town. Now forty may be 
regarded by some as a very good number for a society member- 
ship, even in such conditions, but I submit that a society is 
not being used to the extent that it ought to be when only 
one in ten eligible to become members is actually on the books. 

It were better, of course, to have forty faithful and earnest 
students, nay even four such, than a couple of hundred or twice 
that number who were only half interested. But there are many 
serious photographers outside the society, and the society does 
little or nothing to bring them in. One would think that every 
photographic dealer’s establishment would be made a recruiting 
ground, with terms of membership prominently displayed, 
accompanied by an invitation to join. But I have purchased 
goods at every dealer’s in the town, and not. once—not even 
in the shop in which the secretary is engaged—has the question 
been put to me, ‘‘ Are you a member of the society ? ” 

There is another factor, however, which makes for restricted 
membership—it is the amount of the annual subscription. 

Now I may be told that no society, not even a photographic 
society, can be carried on without expense. Also, no doubt, 
there will be some who will tell me that the greater the number 
of members the less would be the cost per head. That fact does 
not alter the opinion that the present terms are prohibitive to 
many who might otherwise become members. The session runs 
from the beginning of October to the end of March, with a Christ- 
mas holiday interval. The members meet once a week, for a 
couple of hours. The membership fee is 7s. 6d. per session. 

To many people, perhaps, seven and sixpence is not a large 
sum to pay for half a year’s photographic lectures and discus- 
sion. But the average amateur photographer, especially if he 
be young, cannot distribute seven and sixpence just where and 
how he pleases. If he makes much of his hobby—and he is no 
true photographer if he does not make as much as circumstances 
permit—he soon finds the business an expensive one. 

Now if this seven and sixpence is spent on membership of 
the society I have in mind, the amateur photographer, to obtain 
full value, must attend all the meetings. That is not always 
possible, and in many cases it is not necessary. The lectures 
have to be varied to suit all tastes, to cater for the more advanced 
worker as well as for the comparatively inexperienced, and not 
every one would be interested in all the processes described. 
If the member attend only half the meetings of the society he 
finds that each lecture represents a cost of about ninepence. 
The youth who has to be careful how he spends his money— 
and who never has enough to spend on photographic work— 
reckons up these things. He reflects that he can take a subject 
in science or art at the local technical school, with a regular 
course of instruction, for much less than seven and sixpence, 
very often for as little as half a crown. Is it any wonder that 
he remains outside the society, and decides that a fee of 7s. 6d. 
a session is “а bit too stiff '' ? 

It may be that, as I have before admitted, our pkoto- 
graphic societies are doing good work, and doing it well. But it 
cannot be claimed that the particular society I have referred 
to in these remarks is doing all that it might do, all that it could 
do, all that it ought to do, to help the young amateur photo- 
graphers of the town. And I venture to think—for I do not 
know any reason why we should be exceptional in this matter 
in this particular locality—that there are many other under- 
exposed, under-developed photographic societies. 
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А BLacK-TONE DEVELOPER FOR BROMIDE PnRiNTS.— The 
claims of fresh amidol for securing fine black tones on bromide 
paper are unquestionable. The fact remains, however, that 
unless this developer is used within a day or two of being made 
up the tones suffer, and instead of the rich, full black given by 
fresh developer, grey or muddy tones are obtained. Hence the 
warning which usually accompanies amidol formule, ‘‘ This 
developer will only keep for three days." The following formula 
for a clean-working developer that will keep and at the same 
time give, with correct exposure, fine black tones on almost 
any brand of paper, is worthy of attention :— 


ose ытын ар узай T LR ee ee a I6 gr. 
EOrogumMODE. сех н» а Ke a бо gr. 
Sodium. sulphite (cryst.) „ааа I} oz 
sodium. carbonate CFSE 552222525222. т} oz. 
Potassium bromide Іо °% solution ...... 40 minims 
ME Lisa UERRAA8S4MM RR ER AV ORARE 20 OZ. 


For use, take one part of the developer and dilute with an equal 
quantity of water. Beautiful pearly-grey results may be obtained 
from a negative of good gradations with this developer by giving 
a full exposure and using the developer diluted with six times 
its bulk of water. Development is slow, but as soon as the effect 
required is reached the print should be fixed.—L. F. B. 
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DISGUISING THE EFFECT OF RETOUCHING WHEN ENLARGING.— 
Although many amateur photographers are capable of retouch- 
ing their negatives with sufficient skill to disguise the pencil 
marks when making contact prints, there are not many who 
are sufficiently expert to hide the scratchy effect that becomes 
painfully obvious when enlarging with an artificial light enlarger, 
particularly if the enlarger has a small point of illumination 
such as an arc light or limelight. The presence of ground glass 
between the light and the condenser does not make any appre- 
ciable difference if the light is powerful, and every touch of the 
pencil or spotting-brush becomes an exaggerated defect in the 
enlarged print. Three methods are suggested whereby this fault 
can be overcome. The first is by using the full aperture of the 
lens and throwing the image very slightly out of focus. Many 
subjects, particularly portraits, are greatly improved by this 
method, especially if a rough matt-surface paper is used. The 
second method is to focus sharply, but, for at least one half 
of the exposure, hold a piece of bolting-silk in front of the lens. 
This produces a softening effect that is not so aggressive as when 
bolting-silk is used during the entire exposure. A third method 
is to use a piece of netting of a larger mesh than bolting-silk or 
two or three thicknesses of black “ tulle." These can be held 
in front of the lens during the entire exposure, and effect a 
remarkable improvement in the printing quality.—M, (Croydon). 
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UsING STALE ок FoGGED PLATES FOR TRANSPARENCIES.— 
There are still a great number of workers who make enlarged 
negatives either on glass or paper for various contact printing 
processes, such as platinum, carbon, or gum. This necessitates 
the making of a transparency from the original negative, and 
the following formula can be employed for re-sensitising stale 
or light-struck plates (which would otherwise be “ scrapped ”) 
for the purpose. The process should be conducted in the dark- 
room and the plates dried in a drying cupboard. They have 
the speed of a lantern plate, but a trial exposure will quickly 
determine this. Prepare the following solution :—- 


Жжепготшатбе of potash: is cdeiieas cones 150 gr. 
Hydrochlothco аса. ates santa rp 30 minims 
WARCE SE AES Ene КТС КУГ SA PLEASE 20 OZ. 


The plates should be bathed in this solution for five minutes, 
well rinsed for two or three minutes in running water, and 
dried.—K. M. (Hammermith). 
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Ports have poetised and philosophers 
have philosophised for ages about the 
fascination of water, and at the end of it 
all the fascination remains just as much of 
a reality and mystery as ever. No one has 
yet satisfactorily explained why all chil- 
dren take as naturally to  paddling as 
ducklings do to water. Have you, gentle 
reader, not noticed time and again that 
many, perhaps most, of the landscape 
subjects in exhibitions of photographs or 
paintings include water in some form or 
other ? 

Here is a very ordinary canal, possibly rather “ smelly,” as 
such semi-stagnant waterways often are. Now, what was it 
that led the photographer to pause, think, look, and finally decide 
to “һауеш”? А sporting person would lay a hundred to one 
that the camera man did not know what the impulse was, and 
he would win his bet. Anyway the fact remains that water, 
and perhaps especially moving water in the form of waves, 
waterfalls, rivers, brooks, and so forth, takes hold of a '' some- 
thing in the back of our mind," as the saying goes, and impels 
us to regard it in a special way. No wonder that the ancient 
Greeks assigned a deity to each brook and lake. 

Allthis may at first thought have little to do with making 
camiera pictures. Yet it really points to the keystone of the 
pictorial arch. It gives us the hint that the artist has to look below 
the suríace, as it were, to see the essence of a thought. 

Now, water charms us by reason of its mobility, its lifelike 
readiness to respond to almost any mechanical action. It is 
so essentially unsolid, limpid. Any picture of water that leads 
us to regard it as solid misses its mark. And yet who of us does 
not know the frozen-milk suggestion of so many photographs 
of rivers and waterfalls? Тһе very essence of the scene is 
falsified. 

But in the case of calm water we have another set of funda- 
mental impressions ; e.g., the subtle suggestion of horizontality, 
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and the possibility of the water extending away from us to 
infinite distance. Its surface play of light and shade and colour, 
which even on the calmest day are ever varying, are qualities 
not to be forgotten. 

In the print before us there are many excellent qualities, 
and yet something is lacking with regard to this all-essential 
suggestion of non-solidity. The darker parts of the reflections, 
so often miscalled “ shadows,” are too solid-looking or, as photo- 
graphers say, “ blocked up.” This often is the result of an ex- 
posure insufficient to register the subtle gradations of tone 
(i.e., light and shade—not colour). But other causes may bring 
this untoward result about; іог instance, over-development, 
toning (photographic), etc. In this picture one would like to 
have seen a little more vigour and pulling action on the part of 
the horse—which, by the way, is very happily placed in the 
composition. We are here shown rather too much immediate 
foreground, which by forced perspective makes one think the 
nearest part of the canal must be much wider here than it is 
where we see the boat. The composition in this respect would 
gain something and lose nothing if about half an inch were cut 
off the bottom of the print. Then again the horizontal plane 
of the water is rather inclined to appear to be tilted upwards 
towards the distance—a result which often is due to the inclusion 
of a too near foreground, which in such a case has a spread-out 
look. Or to put the same thing in a rather different way, the 
near part of a horizontal plane is more below the lens position 
or viewpoint than is the more distant part. We all know from 
experience that when we direct the eye to an object close to us 
we tilt the head forward and gradually bring the forehead 
upwards as the eye attention passes towards the more distant 
parts. For this reason a somewhat low (say 3 ft.) viewpoint is 
often desirable when it is intended to include markedly near 
foreground objects. This has the effect of compressing, as it 
were, the nearer parts. Тһе photographer should not forget 
that the painter when working from nature out of doors usually 
works seated, and moreover his sketching stool generally gives 
him a noticeably low position. 
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From the Weekly Competition. 
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FIRST NOTICE. 


AR influences are to be recognised in the Salon show, 

but happily they are not detrimental. The new method 
of hanging, adopted in these stressful times, for purposes of 
economy, with an absence of frames, and the prints mounted 
but only protected by glass, is really an improvement, introduc- 
ing a restful uniformity that enables interest to concentrate 
on the work, without the distraction of what are sometimes 
assertive claims on attention. After all, it is the pictures, not the 
frames, that supply the interest. 

Again, while nearly all countries and several of our overseas 
dominions are represented in the show, we are for once spared 
the presence of productions from Germany and Austria. One 
realises that the work of those countries has hitherto been too 
freely admitted, for in their gloom and heaviness, and pervading 
negation of the delicate charm of tone, they have set a bad 
example that has not been without its influence on some British 
amateurs. We can dispense with enemy contributions the more 
cheerfully because a general impression of purification and of 
increased vivacity and light is in consequence derived from the 
show as а whole. 

British workers have certainly come forward remarkably well 
in spite of war anxieties, and it is particularly a source of satis- 
faction that the accomplished French artist, M. Demachy, 
is represented by some of his latest exploits in the introduction 
of new methods. His examples of photo-lithography are sure 
to arouse the curiosity of camera artists, some of whom, I 
understand, have already made unsuccessful attempts in the 
same direction. How M. Demachy has managed to apply bromoil 
transfer to stone will doubtless be explained by himself in good 
time. M. Demachy also contributes some dainty bromoil transfers 
tinted with chalk, and since there seems to be an increasing 
movement towards colour work on the part of amateurs, I 
wish especially to draw attention to the '' Girl Reading," which 
illustrates the thoughtful and informed as distinguished from 
the haphazard use of colour. The golden gleams in the hair, 
though sparing and restrained, form a gay singing note that 
gives animation and fascination to the design. But without 
knowledge of the interaction of colour one might emphasise these 
bright tresses to any extent and yet they would not sing. 

Various methods of colour photography are attempted in 
the exhibition, and though nothing great is accomplished one 
recognises a conscientious and growing desire to grapple with the 
difficult problems involved. They are the more baffling because 
the work cannot be done direct from nature and there is the 
further difficulty of obtaining pigments of pure colour quality. 
Something of the elusive essence of nature is inevitably lost 
even by the best artists in studio landscapes. 

Some leading Exhibitors. 

Thus the photographer is handicapped in applying colour 
by elaborate processes, and it is really surprising that such 
results are obtained as, for instance, Mr. Fred Judge's evening 
scenes arrived at by the superimposition of bromoil transfers 
in primary colours, the method thus being a development of the 
three-colour process. Mr. G. Hidderley, іп“ On the East Coast," 
uses gum as his medium with creditable result, but the favourite 
method is no doubt coloured bromoil, a method notably repre- 
sented bv Mr. R. M. Cocks in the soft evening tones of ‘ The 
Flooded Copse," and by Mr. W. Howat in the pretty female 
figure entitled ‘‘ Golf." Mr. J. L. Tucker's perseverance with 
the medium deserves recognition, but I suspect that he is one 
of those who attempt to apply a natural love of colour without 
deeply concerning themselves as to its artistic significance, and it 
may be suggested that he and others would find some attention 
to theory a great help. | 

It is a satisfaction to note the continued success of leading 
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workers who have for several years provided the backbone of 
these exhibitions. Mr. F. J. Mortimer renews the patriotic spirit 
of his last year's work in '' The Vigil," which shows one of our 
warships on its perpetual duty of patrolling the sea while the 
suggested approach of a stormy night, with gathering turbulence 
in the water, conveys a striking indication of the trying condi- 
tions under which the security of our coasts is maintained. 
There is also his remarkable work '' The Birth of a Battleship,” 
with enough detail of the construction of the vast hull to impress 
the observer alike with the magnificence of the undertaking 
and the exactitude with which it has to be carried out. In con- 
trast is the amusing study of various expressions in a crowd of 
children watching “ The Punch and Judy Show.” 

Mr. Alexander Keighley shows some interesting Eastern 
subjects rendered with his usual thoroughness and tempera- 
ment, and in “ The House of а Mecca Pilgrim," with its queer 
mural designs, he directs attention to a curious relaxation of 
the law forbidding the representation of the human figure. 
Mr. Е.Н. Evans in “ The Porches of Rheims in 1899 ” provides, 
I think, a better rendering of the elaborate ornamentation 
of the ill-fated cathedral than the print inthe R. P. S. A dis- 
tinguished exhibitor is Mr. James McKissack, who in several 
works exemplifies his high level of technique in combination 
with artistic feeling. ‘‘ La Lieutenance, Honfleur," or another 
print of the same subject, has been seen before, but it bears 
another inspection and engages renewed admiration for skill 
and judgment displayed in dealing with the unpromising lines 
of the building and bringing them into a harmonious design. 

The ornamental portraiture of Mr. Bertram Park calls for 
appreciation, as also does the discerning work of Mr. Hector 
Murchison in portraying such distinctive individualities as those 
of Mr. G. K. Chesterton and '' The late Rupert Brooke." Mr. 
А.Н. Blake is represented by the clever work'' The Club Waiter,” 
which gives a truthful rendering of interior sunlight, besides 
depicting the chief figure with excellent movement. 

Some clever work is contributed by Mrs. Barton, but it is a 
pity that the pretty profile in '' The Silver Turban ” misses its 
effect through the competition of the elaborate embroidery 
against which it is seen. Attractive child portraits again come 
from Mr. Harold House, who in “ A Sunny Group ”’ gives effect 
to sunlight without any of the heavy contrast that is often 
mistakenly used for this purpose, and he also suggests the sunny 
nature of the budding individualities. This is a work in which 
the spirit of the theme is carried into the treatment. 

Mr. Charles Job's ‘“ A Canal, Bruges,” shows his characteristic 
ability. Two Spanish scenes by Mr. J. Craig Annan and works 
by Mr. Walter Benington and Mr. ]. Н. Anderson also claim 
attention, as also do the spirited figure studies by Hugh Cecil. 


In being able to present portraits of “ The Prime Minister,’ 
“Тһе Lord Chief Justice," and “ The Minister for Munitions ” 
Mr. Walton Adams may be reckoned fortunate, and these prints 
undoubtedly bring an additional element of interest into the 
show. I do not remember another picture of Mr. Asquith giving 
во pleasant a conception of his personality ; indeed, he looks 
so serene that one suspects the likeness to have been taken 
before his present anxieties began; and a similar impression 
is derived from the portrait of Mr. Lloyd George, who, though 
his humorous face suggests a temperament that is not a prey 
to care, can scarcely look quite so happy under the weight of 
his present harassing duties. Lord Reading in his robes and wig 
makes а picturesque figure, portrayed with an appreciation of 
the dignity appropriate to his high office. 

Notice of various interesting works by foreign contributors, 
as well as by British and Colonial photographers, must be reserved 
for another occasion. 
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LADING THE CAMELS. BY ALEX. KEICHLEY. 
From the London Salon of Photography, now open at the Galleries of the Royal Society of Paintars in Water-Colours, 5a, Pall Mall East, S.W. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Exposure as Seen by a Beginner. 

One of the major difficulties of the beginner is 
undoubtedly the determinating factor to find correct 
exposure, and in the great bulk of negatives pro- 
duced by the tyro that come under one's observa- 
tion, this is the ole gage ti e en d are either 
over or under exposed. I well remember my own 
difficulties in early days, and clearly recollect the 
consciousness that I was working in darkness, and 
until I saw the developed negative was never sure 
the exposure had been correct. I naturally gave 
an exposure I thought about right, but finding it 
insufficient went to the other end of the range, and, 
as a consequence, over-exposed. Nothing is more 
natural to the beginner, and no doubt it is the only 
safe course if that beginner has to teach himself. 
In fact, it is a safe rule to apply, that if a doubt 
exists, then over-expose, because you can do some- 
thing with an over-exposed plate, but nothing if 
under-exposed, outside the coal-hammer cure. 


Do it Yourself. 


I have heard some workers say they always over- 
expose and then allow for it in the development. 
I suppose they mean they give a liberal exposure, 
which is quite a different thing, as, for instance, in 
the case of exposing on flower subjects. Here you 
may give a very liberal exposure—almost an over- 
dei wap ag on the appearance of the highest 
light, when developing, plunge the plate completely 
into the hypo bath to stop its intensity. But 
would this method suit a portrait subject? Cer- 
tainly not, except perhaps in certain exceptional 
instances. Over-exposure of the plate always tends 
to flatness, and in the hands of a beginner this is 
almost as bad as under-exposure, for one reason 
if it is frequently veiled with chemical fog. It is 
thin, with no brightness, no density, and no con- 
trasts; in other words, it is spoilt by over-exposure 
and killed in development by fog. To try and cure 
it, the beginner only adds to the fog at the very 
time he is trying to add printing quality to the 
image. Again the only cure is the coal hammer. 
It may be said, why not use a meter to obtain the 
correct exposure? I am avoiding that feature 
of the subject because the object of these notes is 
to draw attention to the point of trusting to your- 
self rather than to others or to mechanical means. 


Societies should Give more Individual Tuition. 


Why not give the correct exposure in the first 
instance? And I think I can hear you say, “It is 
all very well when you know how, but you have to 
get to know how first in order to do it." That 
brings me to my point, and whilst societies have a 
good many demonstrations by capable and experi- 
enced workers, they very frequently lack that 
individual tuition so necessary to success. Many 
societies in preparing their syllabus leave one 
or two open nights, and in others sometimes a 
blank occurs from the inability of the ecturer to 
carry out his engagement. Let these be filled this 
year with practical demonstrations of exposure and 
development ; all the members to be asked to make 
one or two exposures on the Saturday afternoon 
or the Sunday morning ; it does not matter what 
the subject may be, the more varied the better for 
our purpose. The plates or spools are brought to 
the clubroom on the following club night, each with 
a thoroughly cleaned developing dish. Let the 
experienced club member who is in charge of the 
operations select a given developer, and let every 
member develop his own plates, forming groups of 
from eight to ten members round a big table; a 
schoolroom trestle table is the best for the purpose. 


Societies don't Drift with the Stream. 


Having finished all the plates, and the leader 
having carefully noted the time of development 
and other little points of manipulation by each 
worker, some d some good, he will review the 
situation às it appears to him, and point out the 
gool ints, the defects the plates possess, and 
how the latter may be avoided. If we are not 
careful we shall be reaching that stage in the hobby 
which reduces it to the level of a pennv-in-the-slot 
phase. I trust societies will see the point, and 
encourage their members to do the work themselves 
rather than allow it to be done for them, which 
appears to be the track towards which there is such 
a tendency. I am not in this warning belittling in 
any sense the excellent service certain trade firms 


are rendering to the hobby in lifting some of their 
clients from the depths of despair and despondency 
to the high pinnacle of fame among their friends, 
yet I say to societies there is danger along the line 
in the knowledge we are all inclined to be indolent, 
given the opportunity, and to let others do that 
which we ought to do ourselves. I agree entirel 
with the eminent firm who asks whether it is wort 
while to spend good money on films and plates, 
and use valuable opportunities in exposing them, 
and then to run the risk of having them spoilt by 
indifferent or wrong development. Their point, of 
course, is that their expert service is so excellent, 
and my point is, why not do it yourself, and why 
does not your society assist you to become equally 
expert ? 


Avail Yourself of the Means at Hand. 


In this journal we have weekly, for a very lone 
period, bad а cosy corner for novices, and I don't 
think our worthy Editor would be very displeased 
if societies in general made a greater or more ex- 
tended use of it in the prosecution of their efforts 
to help the beginner. The subjects taken in the 
four issues of any month are so wide and varied in 
interest to the beginner that I think it would be 
well if the societies devoted one night per month 
entirely to the study of “ Notes for Novices,” and 
take for their text the four subjects, or such of 
them аз appeal to the members most тому, 
using the four copies of Тне A.P. as the text-book. 
For the purpose of illustration I simply refer to the 
issues for the current month, and suggest they 
provide subjects worthy of filling an evening at any 
society, and although written ostensibly as '' Notes 
for Novices " also suggest a suitable menu for the 
older hand. 


Don't Run Dry. 

The Scottish Pictorial Circle recently held their 
opening meeting, with Mr. Wilson, the president, 
in the chair. He mentioned with some gratification 
that the Circle's Red Cross bed was proving most 
useful at Rouen. One of its occupants had written 
his appreciation, and the president had suitably 
replied to his letter and sent along a box of cigarettes. 
The exhibition question came up, but the war 
overshadows everything, the Circle is undecided 
what course to take, and have postponed the deci- 
sion until a later meeting. I think it would be well 
to decide in favour of holding the proposed exhibi- 
tion; it will not in tbe least help the Allies if we 
sit at home and do nothing. Of course, the results 
тау be restricted, but that cannot be helped, and 
must be faced as a natural consequence. Next 
year the conditions may be even worse than this, 
and if one neglects the possibilities of to-day for 
the probabilities of to-morrow, what is the next day 
going to be like? Іп idleness we lose that interest 
which keeps a body like the Scottish Pictorial Circle 
going, and if, for example, this year we have only 
one Scottish worker exhibiting at the Roval, next 
year there may be none, with the added danger of 
no Roval. Mr. Peter Orr, of Govan, is said to be 
the only exhibitor this year, and has thus saved the 
Scots' reputation. 


Keep to the Front. 

“ Snapshots from Home ” should be kept in the 
forefront at all the meetings of the societies, and I 
have a suggestion to make which will ensure а 
proper interest being taken in the work bv every 
society. А correspondent suggests that a night or 
two should be devoted by the societv entirelv to 
an exhibition of this work done by the members. 
I agree with his view entirelv. The onlv practical 
difficulty I see is that it does not go far enough, 
because the night would not be set apart until later 
in the session when sufficient work could be assured 
to make the subject a full evening. The idea is 
good, but it should be supplemented by twenty 
to thirtv minutes being devoted every per 
night, when the '' Snapshots from Home" coul 
form part of the business, members be asked ques- 
tions, and inquiries answered. The importance of 
this was illustrated by an inquiry I received. А 
worker wanted to be assured that his prints would 
get to the hero in the trenches, and would not be 
done for the gratification of the local friends. I 
told him it is not the intention of the League to 
provide the friends with a shoal of prints, but 
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simply one for the hero, and one for the hero's wife 
or mother. 


Worcester Prospects. 

The Worcestershire Camera Club have decided that 
the club shall undertake locally the work of the 
“ Snapshots from Home ” League. Тһе local secre- 
{агу of the Y.M.C.A. has very kindly placed а 
room at his headquarters, Copenhagen Street, 
Worcester, at the disposal of the club, and two of 
the most enthusiastic workers, Rev. W. H. Condy 
and Mr. G. H. Haycox, have agreed to give up a 

art of their time to the enrolment of volunteers. 
“ШІ particulars may be obtained from them at 
ra, High Street. Тһе secretary of this society says 
the syllabus is not ready yet, but to advance the 
social side of the Worcester Club they are arranging 
a series of private whist drives, and, incidentally, it 
will also helo the finances of the society. 


Ilford Ramble. 


Ilford has been taking advantage of the return 
of summer to visit Chigwell on a picture-hunting 
expedition. All being set up and ready for the first 
exposure, the sun, as if possessed of a sudden desire 
to play the role of will-o'-the-wisp, went in and out. 
Thus our Ilford friends had an excellent lesson in 
the art of patience, although I could not certify а 
success in every case, for, I hear, some made rude 
remarks, and that is not a true photo raphic spirit. 
The next trouble, on taking their Seeds Кош under 
the focussing cloths, was the disappearance of the 
leader, and but for the fortunate fact that they had 
an understudy with them they were hopelessly 
lost. However, all’s well that ends well, and s 
did this day, with the ramblers' feet under the 
festive board of the “ Blue Boar.” 


An Original Syllabus. 


I always look forward to the receipt of the syllabus 
of the Oldham Emquitable Photographic Society, 
because it has the merit of being a really original 
production, as well as being full of items that will 
certainly appeal to the members. The meetings 
begin on October 11 with Mr. T. Lee Syms, and а 
better start is impossible. The subject is a good 
one, and having heard the lecture I can assure 
Oldham they have a treat in store for October 11. 
Again, on November 8, the Federation President, 
Mr. T. H. Greenall, is to take up the thread of 
" Picture Making by the Bromide Process." May 
I be permitted to again congratulate Mr. Harold 
Bowman on his delightful and artistic syllabus ? 
Colour appears even to affect the future of this 
black-and-white artist. 


Flashlights not Censored. 


At the South London Photographic Society on 
a recent Monday the president, Mr. E. W. Taylor, 
gave a demonstration on flashlight photography. 
АП the various methods were explained. For 
architectural work Mr. Тауіог uses magnesium 

owder and one or more blow-through lamps, but 
instead of the ball and tube usually supplied with 
the lamp prefers a length of gas tubing, and blowing 
with the mouth, this being more reliable. For 
portraiture he uses flash powder, with a diffusing 
screen and reflector if necessary, and for groups 
flash powder without the diffusing screen, the 
source of light in this case being much further away. 
A view of the library entrance hall, a portrait, and 
a group were taken by the methods advocated, very 
fine negatives resulting. 


South London Points of Interest. 


A point of interest in Mr. Taylor's demonstration 
was his recommendation to use the plates and 
developer one was accustomed to use, and that the 
developer should always be diluted, and care taken 
not to over-develop. Mr. Taylor uses Wellington 
Anti-Screen plates and Griffins' flash powders, and 
a feature of the latter is the small quantity of smoke 
produce. Mr. Taylor impressed upon the South 

ondon members the necessity of never using, 
under any circumstances, a flash powder in an 
enclosed lamp. The South London Photographic 
Society’s syllabus is a most interesting series of 
subjects, and will do much to popularise the society 
if such a course is necessary —perhaps I can better 
pu it by saying it will maintain the popularity it 

as already secured. 
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A HAND CAMERA SUPPORT, 


ANY users of the popular box- 
form hand camera feel the need 


at times for some attachment that will 
enable them to make use of a tripod, but 
are debarred from this advantage owing 
to the fact that many cameras of this 
type are not fitted with any means for 
affixing them to the tripod head. 


Obviously, it is impracticable to fit 
circular plate nuts to the bottom and 
side of the camera, as the tripod screw 
would have to pass through them into 
the instrument. Therefore, the simple 
attachment illustrated will be useful, as 
it does not require any alterations or 
fitments to the camera itself. 


This, which can be made without 
difficulty by any handy man, is composed 
in the main of baseboard (A) of mahogany 
or other hard wood about 3 in. wide by 
f in. thick, and 2} in. longer than the 
width of the camera when laid on its 
side. 

Having procured a steel screw (B) 14 in. 
long by 3-16ths in. diameter, with nut, 
obtainable from any cycle shop, a washer 
(C) about } in. or I in. diameter is attached 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles оп home-made apparatus or accessories of а 
novel description by readers of THe A. P. AND P. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


plate with a plain hole over which the 
small steel nut can be soldered will 
answer the purpose. 

*Next plane up three blocks of wood 
3 in. by $ in. by 4 in., and through one (E) 
a hole is made over which the nut D 15 
screwed. File down the end of the screw 
for 3-16ths in. up. Pass this through 
block E, and then attach a brass plate (F) 
(which is similar to the other) to the 
screw end by lightly riveting over. This 
plate is then screwed on to the other 
block (G), after which block E is affixed 
to the baseboard by two screws. + 

Into the third block (H) two fine screws 
are driven at an angle, as shown, and 
the heads filed down to а blunt point, 
which are then made to fit firmly into 
two corresponding holes I in the end of 
the baseboard, so that when the camera 
is laid on its side on the board it can be 
clamped tight by turning the screw 
which moves forward the sliding block E. 

When this is satisfactory two more 
slanting holes are made at such a point 
that when block H is inserted therein it 
will hold the camera when placed in an 
upright position for taking vertical photo- 
graphs, after which another pair of holes 
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J Slanting holes for block H. 
K. Velvet bandimg. 


to the screw head, with a drop of solder 
to enable it to be turned by the fingers. 

A piece of brass (D) I in. by } in. by 
| in, having а countersunk screw-hole 
at each end, is drilled in the centre, and 
tapped to take the screw. Should, how- 
ever, a tap be not available, a thin brass 


should be made close up to the sliding 
block E, so that block H is secure against 
loss when the camera is removed, whilst 
their grip can be improved by facing 
them with fine velvet band attached with 
a little glue. 

The completed attachment can now 
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be French-polished, and is finished by 
fitting a circular plate nut into a recess 
in the baseboard, together with a screw 
for attaching the whole to the tripod deno 
A. W. 


—————— `+ ————— 


A COMBINED DEVELOPING AND 
PRINTING LAMP. 


ЕТЕК discarding many patterns, } 
now use a home-made lamp tor 
developing and printing, which is easily 
made, and is more convenient and much 
cheaper than any I have seen in use 
Mine is constructed as follows :—A 
large biscuit tin, such as grocers obtain 
from the biscuit makers, is taken, the 
paper covering is removed, the outside 
is given a couple of coats of quick-drying 
black enamel, and the whole of the in- 
terior polished to a high degree of bright- 


ness by the use of a paste or liquid metal 
polish. А margin ot one inch is left all 
round the lid (the rest of the metal being 
cut out), and a rebate soldered on to 
hold a sheet of ruby glass. The glass 
slides freely in the rebate, so that the 
ruby may be removed and a sheet ot 
veliow put in its place when required. 
The tin is then turned on its side so that 
the lid holding the sheet of glass forms 
the front. А hole is cut through the 
top to hold an ordinary electric lamp 
socket at a tight fit, and a few feet of 
electric flex is connected to the socket, 
and furnished at the other end with an 
ordinary plug connection to attach to 
the nearest lamp-holder. 

For developing, the ruby glass is in- 
serted in the rebate, and an 8 c. p. 
carbon filament lamp used as the source 
of illumination. For bromide printing 
the same lamp 1s used 
in conjunction with the 
yellow glass. Gaslight 
papers require a metal- 
Пс filament lamp ot 
higher power, such as 
the Osram or Mazda. 
and thelid is removed 
entirely. The highly 
polished interior acts 
as a good reflector, 
and equal intensity ot 
illumination is obtained. If the lamp 
be turned away from the developing dish, 
development can be easily carried on by 
reflected light. 

The total cost does not exceed half a 
crown, and a more useful all-round lamp 
cannot be obtained at the price. 

The idea may be adopted for use with 
gas, in which case ventilation must pe 
provided for. R As 
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(New Series.—39.) THE PILOT PRINT. 


ÒN URING the next few 
U weeks we hope to 
deal with some of 
the methods for im- 
provement of results 
generally, taking the 
holiday negatives of 
all kinds and show- 
ing some of the 
simpler methods of retouching portraits, 
working on landscapes апа architec- 
tural subjects, both on negatives, prints, 
enlargements, and glass positives, add- 
ing skies by double printing, and so on. 
We shall also, of course, deal with 
chemical methods, such as reduction 
and intensification, and the reproduc- 
tion of negatives, both in the same size 
and enlarged or reduced. At the same 
time we shall not forget the fact that 
much good work in various directions 
may be done both indoors and out, in 
the way of taking fresh negatives. But 
we want to help the novice to make the 
best of his negatives when he has got 
them, and to lead him graduallv to the 
production of more pictorial results. 

It is not sufficiently recognised that 
most workers, whether in photography 
or in other graphic art methods, such as 
painting, pencil sketching, etching, and 
so on, do not sit down in front of a 
print ready for pigmenting in bromoil, a 
canvas, a sketch block, or a sheet of 
polished copper, and dash off a master- 
piece. The work is considered carefully, 
preliminary sketches are made and 
carefully studied, and the final result is 
the outcome of much thought and many 
experiments and alterations in the pre- 
liminary sketches. 

As the photographer is more or less 
tied down by the drawing the lens has 
given him, he can only modify his tone 
values, and the outlines not at all, or 
in some cases a verv little. This modi- 
fication of tone values, however, is a 
somewhat treacherous undertaking, and 
in order to get a spontaneous result bv 
quick working, some guide is needed. 
Such a guide is often called a "pilot 
print." 

There is nothing mvsterious in a pilot 
print. It is simply a good-sized print, 
preferably ап enlargement, on which 
work can be applied bv hand, either 
with a brush and colour, or with black 
and white crayons, or with a lead pencil 
and a scraper. Any method will serve 


which enables some parts to be dark- 

ened and other parts to be lightened. 
We have prepared two pairs of illus- 

trations to show what may be done in 


Fig. 1. 


this way. Fig. 2 has been worked on 
with a brush and Indian ink, and fig. 4 
with a lead pencil and scraping lancet. 
It will be noticed that figs. 1 and 2. 
though of the same subject, are from 
slightly different negatives, but they are 
sufficiently alike for our present pur- 
pose. 

Photographers often object that they 
cannot do this sort of thing because 
they cannot draw. As will be seen from 
these examples, the work need be only 
of a very rough description, and anv 
drawing ability is really quite unneces- 
sary. Anyone who can hold a pencil 
can scribble lightly or heavily on a 
bromide print as may be required, and 
if too much pencil is applied some or all 
may be removed with soft rubber and a 
fresh start made. So Indian ink may 
be washed off by gentlv sponging the 
print over with a small sponge or a tuft 
of wet cotton wool. 

Now let us look at what has been 
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done in the case of figs. 1 and 2. First, 
there is a suggestion of a sky to be 
printed into the enlargement, so ar- 
ranged that the dark part comes over 
the two modern and rather ugly 
chimneys in the right-hand top corner. 
Then the shadows on the roof ani 
under the eaves have been slightly 
deepened, a few darker touches given 
to the timbering and to the shadows 
under the overhanging portion of the 
upper stories. A few touches have 
been added to the sun-blind to destroy 
its whiteness, and the line formed by 
the edge of the footpath has been 
broken a little and the foreground 
generally made a little irregular. The 
ugly patches of light on the left of the 
print have also been obliterated, and the 
aggressive lettering of the sign and 
lower part of the shop front has been 
toned down without being actually re- 
moved. 

It will probably be remarked that the 
effect of fig. 2 is more that of a crude 


Fig. 2. 


water-colour sketch than of a photo- 
graph, but it must be remembered that 
it is not in any sense a finished result, 
but merely a rough guide to a finished 
photograph that shall have such a 
general effect. Such a pilot print, for 
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example, will help the worker in the 
selection of his sky negative, and, no 
matter the method employed in the pro- 
duction of the finished picture, will 
assist him in keeping on the rails in 
making his modifications. 

In the case of figs. 3 and 4 we have 


Fig. 3. 


identical prints, and the general flat- 
ness and lack of vigour of fig. 3 will be 
apparent. Clearly what is wanted here 
is the darkening of certain tones and a 
few sparkling lights to give sunlight 
and life. On the original print we 


have placed letters on the parts modi- 
fied. Thus at the parts marked A the 
tones have been lowered, thus making 
the shadows stronger and richer. А 
suggestion of the cloud forms most 
suitable has been sketched in, while at 
BB the high lights have been intro- 
duced by means of scraping with an 
ordinary pocket knife with a keen edge. 
A little scraping has also been done at 
C C, to help the proper receding effect 
of the foreground. 

It will be noticed how the darkening 
and lightening in this way helps the 
effect of planes. That is, in fig. 3 the 
foreground seems no nearer than the 
more distant parts, whereas in fig. 4 the 
shadows in the further portions are dis- 
tinctly greyer, and so appear further 
away than the foreground shadows. 

It is worth while noting that, when 
big enlargements are being used for 
pilot print work, heel ball may be used 
instead of a black crayon. In an article 
on brass rubbing, published in a recent 
issue of THE А. P. AND P. N., the heel 
Ба! made by  Ullathornes, of Gate 
Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C., was 
referred to, and this may be obtained 
in small sticks rather like a slate pencil 
in size. For experimental modification 
of the print it is very suitable. White 
chalk of the hard pastel variety may be 
used for putting in light touches. 

The natural temptation is to do too 
much, especially to add too manv high 
lights. It should be remembered that 
the high lights are really accents, parti- 
cularly when they come near dark 
patches, and such should be introduced 
with great care and reticence, or a very 
spotty or patchv effect will be produced. 
li is well known that even a master 
like Turner fell into this error, possibly 
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because he found his plates sold better 
if there was a little more “sparkle” 
about them. At all events, in some of 
the mezzotints he scratched out the 
crests of the waves, sea gulls, and so 
on to such an extent that the qualities 
of harmony and breadth were some- 


Fig. 4. 


what marred. The mistake is often 
made by modern pictorial workers, and 
one need only look round the walls of 
almost any modern photographic exhibi- 
tion to see examples of what to avoid in 
this direction. 


MOUNTING GELATINE  P.O.P. PRINTS. 


fixed, and washed, the surface is generally very tender 

and liable to abrasion, and a method of handling them 

so that thev can be readily mounted is often asked for by 

readers of THE A. P. We cannot do better than quote the 

method put forward some time ago by Mr. H. W. Bennett 

for dealing with a large number of P.O.P. prints that require 
mounting. | 

When the prints are sufficiently washed after fixing, they 

are placed for four or five minutes in a solution of 


formalin :— 


۸ FTER gelatino-chloride P.O.P. prints have been toned, 


Formalin 1 part 
АСЕТ ЕТТІ 10 to 12 parts 


After use the solution may be kept, and, with slight 
strengthening, it may be used several times in succession. 
It should be stored in a well-corked or stoppered bottle. 

When taken from the formalin bath the prints must be 
washed in several changes of water for fifteen or twenty 
minutes, and then be dried in the usual manner. After 
drying they may be mounted at any time without the slight- 
est difficulty. | ' 

When a print is to be mounted, it should be immersed in 
water until limp, and then be placed face downwards on а 
soft, folded towel or fabric, a similar towel being placed 
on the back and lightly pressed down so as to remove super- 
fluous moisture. Тһе print should then be laid face down- 
wards on a piece of plain paper and the mountant applied 
to the back. It is then placed in position on the mount 
with a piece of clean blotting paper over it, and is pressed 
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firmly into contact with the mount. Sufficient pressure may 
be used to ensure adhesion, as there is not the slightest 
risk of injuring the surface of the print. Should a little 
fluff from the blotting paper adhere to the print it is of no 
importance. It can be easily removed by lightly rubbing 
with a piece of soft fabric, or even with the hand, when the 
print is thoroughly dry. The surface of the print will be 
perfectly even, and free from any marking. 

For enamelled prints there is a further advantage. They 
may be mounted without materially losing the glossiness 
of their surface, and, in addition, they leave the ferrotype 
plate quite easily when dry. 

They should be treated with the formalin solution as 
already described, when sufficiently washed after fixing, and 
dried before being squeegeed into contact with the ferro- 
type plate. No preparation of the plate is necessary beyond 
washing in warm water and polishing with a soft cloth. 

When it is desired to squeegee the prints to the ferrotype 
plate, they should be immersed in water until limp; longer 
soaking is neither necessary nor desirable. A little water 
should be thrown on the plate, and the print be placed in 
position and squeegeed down in the usual manner. As in 
all squeegeeing, it is desirable that there should be water 
between the surface of the plate and that of the print. 
Drying takes place rapidly and may be accelerated by heat, 
if desired, without injury to the print. 

When mounting enamelled prints the immersion in water 
should be brief, not more than eight to ten seconds. In all 
other respects the operation is the same, including rubbing 
down on the mount with blotting paper. 
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Negative опа. 4 
“WELLINGTON " 
PLATE. 

Half - tone from a 


print on 
ENAMMO 
BROMIDE 


PLATES = 


"XTREME (400 H. & D), "XTRA SPEEDY (350 Н. & D), and ANTI- 
SCREEN (300 H. & D.) for negatives with a full range of gradation from 
deepest shadow to highest light, and absolute freedom from fog. 


All Dealers stock “ Wellington” products. WELLINGTON & WARD, ELSTREE, HERTS. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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SELL, (S 
YOUR Ше 
LENSES 


AT Nowadays truth is news. 


Scotch Proverb. 


GOOD PRICES. | E c 


Dear Sirs, 1.7.15. 
I have received the copy negative 
and print safely. 
The quality and excellence of the 
work is better than anything I have yet 
struck. In giving this picture to my 


| friend I experience greater satisfaction 
WANTED : than I can describe. 


(Szgned) STEPHEN ELLIS. 


BEST QUALITY Dear E ANNE 10.7.15. 


It seems a pity your skill should 


not be better known to amateurs, who 
AN ASTIGMATS always are admirers of photography but 


have not time to obtain sufficient ex- 


WITH | perience and adeptness to enable them 
to carry out the fulfilment of their 
// 7 desires and intentions. 
FOCAL LENGTH 81 to 10} Since advertisement will tend to 
AND enlighten such amateurs and increase 
the possibilities of the game, altogether 
APERTURE F/3.5 to F/3.8. I wish you success in your enterprise. 


(Sioned) STEPHEN ELLIS. 


Our booklet, “The Best Result," gives 
prices and particulars, and is sent post 
free. 


RAINES & CO.,The Studios, EALING,W. 


Please send me your free booklet, "THE BEST RESULT.” describine 
Write giving duni E valla k name etc., and (һе work you do, its cost, and lelling me how to pack my negatives. 
, , o 


lowest price for cash, Box 3978, 52, LoNG ACRE, NAME is aae Gs wipe iR 


LONDON, W.C. АЛҒЫ Li Ee HERE ac AG AM emet E 
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PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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to the Editor, 
PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked “ Query ” or “ Criticism " оп the outside. 
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ries and prints for 


Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


Glazing. 
I should be glad if you would kindly tell me 
the cause of iny prints sticking to the glass after 
squcegeeing. F. M. (Scedly). 
The two chief causes of this trouble 
аге: softening of the gelatine, and dirt on 
the glass or other support (ferrotype 
plate, etc.). Softening generally points 
to working at too high a temperature. 
But it is usually found that a print 
that is dried after developing, toning, 
fixing, etc., and then wetted for glazing, 
is not nearly so likely to soften on the 
second wetting as it did on the fist 
occasion. This curious fact has not been 
satisfactorily explained. It is inadvisable 
to give the prints a long second soaking—- 
it suffices to get the print thoroughly 
well wetted, which generally is sufficiently 
done in about ten minutes. Cold water 
is, of course, used. Do not use excessive 
pressure with the squeegee. See that 
the pints are thoroughly dry before 
attempting to strip them. Тһе glass 
plates should be cleaned very thoroughly 
with soap, water, and a nailbrush, and 
dried and polished with a mere dust of 
powdered French chalk (talc powder). If 
these hints fail to solve your difficulties 
you can obtain through the dealers 
various special preparations for rubbing 
on the glass. Although these are con- 
venient yet they are not essential, if 
sufficient care be taken along the lines 
above indicated. 
Stops. 
I have a Brownie, and can take fairly good 
snapshots, yet I do not get on well with time 
exposures. I do not understand stops. What 
does Е;8 mean? ete. 
E. M. F. (New Malden). 
Your question as to the F numbers 
of stops has been answered many times 
on this page, and as recently as in our 
issue of June 7 of this year. 
Silver Nitrate. 
I have about ап ounce of sterling silver. Could 
I obtain silver nitrate by dissolving it in nitric 


acid? If so, how much acid would be required ? 
H. W. J. (West Kensington). 


_ The crux of your question is the mean- 
ing you give to the word sterling in this 
connection. The word is probably de- 
rived from '' star ”' or the bird “ starling,” 
1n connection with the early coins (silver 
pennies) bearing a star or sometimes а 
bird. Sterling thus meant coin silver, 
which at the present time is not pure 
Silver, but contain some copper as ап 


alloy. Or you may use the word figura - 
tively, e.g. sterling merit, qualities, 
implying purity (i.e. pure silver). If the 
silver is pure you can get pure nitrate 
of silver by dissolving it in nitric acid, 
diluting this solution with pure water, 
and evaporating it to get crystals. If 
the silver is not pure, you can still dis- 
solve it in nitric acid, throw down the 
silver in the form of (white curdy) chloride 
by adding dilute hydrochloric acid, 
washing this precipitate by decantation. 
The white chloride is now converted into 
grey-black metallic silver by mixing it 
with granulated zinc and dilute sulphuric 
acid, adding enough sulphuric acid to 
dissolve all the zinc, washing this grey 
silver, and then dissolving it in nitric 
acid. Theoretically, 108 parts of silver 
combine with 63 parts of nitric acid, and 
yield 170 parts of silver and т part 
hydrogen gas. All parts by weight, of 
course. But you will probably find that in 
practice it will require rather more than 
63 parts of acid to dissolve ro8 parts of 
silver. 
Unsatisfactory Results. 

I have had a camera for the past month, and 

every picture I take comes out like print en- 

closed. I should be much obliged if you could 

tell me the reason. L. T. (Yoker). 

With regard to your print, which is 

rather seriously bad, we have great 
difüculty in advising you in absence of 
the negative. Perhaps the best thing 
for you to do would be to send us a 
couple of your negatives which you do 
not want returned, together with a 
coupon with full particulars, and see 
that they are securely packed, so that 
they do not get broken in the post ; and 
we will do what we can to help you. 
Reversing the Image. 

How can one work an exposed plate so ах to 

yield а positive? Briefly stated, what is the 

principle оп which the process depends ? 

H. J. S. (Dudley). 
This problem has been solved in half à 

dozen or more ways. Perhaps the fol- 
lowing is the simplest: (1) Develop the 
exposed plate in the usual way to a nega- 
tive image, carrying out development 
very thoroughly, i.e., until the image is 
just visible at the back of the plate. The 
plate is now well washed. This image, 
which consists of metallic silver em- 
bedded in undeveloped silver bromide, 
is then dissolved in a 20 grain per ounce 
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(water) of ammonium persulphate, freshly 
prepared. Or it may be removed by the 
acid permanganate reducer, e.g., water 
1,000 parts (> oz.), potass. permanganate 
I part (т grain), sulphuric acid 10 parts 
(ten drops). Either of these remove the 
silver, but leave the silver bromide be- 
hind. The plate is washed free from one 
or other of these solvents of silver. It 
is then exposed on both sides to diffused 
daylight for a few seconds. It is then 
developed by any developer vou are 
familiar with. This is done in daylight. 
It may take some time, from ten to 
thirty minutes, for the second develop- 
ment. If this is complete, no fixing 15 
required, as all the silver bromide is now 
reduced to metallic silver. The plate is 
washed to remove the absorbed developer, 
and dried. For fuller notes refer to 
THE А.Р. AND Р. М. for December 29. 
1908, and March 15, 1910. 


Titles. 

Please could you tell me how to print titles on 

postcards ? E. C. B. (Brookfields). 

You may use any opaque pigment or 

ink which dries thoroughly without being 
sticky for writing the titles on the film 
of the negative. А finely pointed water- 
colour brush and, say, vermilion or 
lampblack are convenient. The letter- 
ing, of course, has to be reversed. It is 
an aid to do the lettering on a bit of 
tissue paper and then copy it as seen 
when the paper is turned over and looked 
at through the back. 


Interior. 

Can you tell me the best way to photograph 

the interior of a church with large (colourless) 

glass window facing the camera? etc. 

G. L. (Nantgaredig). 
A backed plate is essential. Do not 

use а smaller stop than is absolutely 
necessary. Exposure should be only 
just enough. Do not over-develop ; in- 
tensify if need be. August, 9 a.m. to 
з p-m., bright diffused light, plate 200 Н. 
and D., stop F/32, try one minute expo- 
sure. We do not undertake testing 
apparatus or materials, but have made an 
exception in your case. We exposed a 
card for twenty seconds at twenty inches 
from an ordinary No. 5 Bray's gas- 
burner, with average negative, and deve- 
loping with normal amidol got a very fair 
result. 
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Faults in Negatives. 


This week I intend to write on the subject of faults in nega- 
tives. It is as well to state this intention firmly at the outset, 
lest, before I have finished, anybody should imagine I have 
been writing about Zepps, or little things of equal inconsequence. 
Not that it would be surprising if my pen did turn apprehensively 
skywards, forbidden territory though the sky may be, seeing 
that one of those aircraft came within an ace of smashing my 
last week's page into smithereens. I must not particularise 
further, except to say that I went over the ground afterwards 
and carefully measured the distance. The Zepp had been within 
two paragraphs and a quarter of it. Had the aircraft succeeded 
in what was doubtless its fell design, the vandalism of Rheims, 
from the literary point of view, would have been outdone. 
Louvain would have been forgotten in a greater catastrophe. 
To the aerial elf which managed to swerve the bomb at the 
critical instant when it was dropping on this page, I tender my 
warmest thanks. And now to faults in negatives. . 


Over-Density. 


Negatives resemble human nature in that their faults are the 
most delightful things about them. And the faults are a numerous 
progeny. For example, you may correctly expose and under- 
develop, over-expose and correctly develop, under-expose and 
over-develop, and so on, ringing the changes interminably before 
you get it right. It would be tedious to enumerate the variations 
in full, and, really, I have not head for the task. Those Zepps 
do take it out of you. You sit down next morning, knowing 
that you have a certain amount of space to fill, and your brain 
(which is still a sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal after the 
previous night's adventure) positively refuses to entertain a 
single idea wherewith to fill it. Except about the Zepps, and 
there one's pen has to be wary. It is treading on dangerous 
ground, or, what is more to the point, is wafting through perilous 
air. Better resume our consideration of faults in negatives. . 


Abrasions. 


You imagine that at last you have solved the riddle and have 
got the exposure and the development equally correct, and 
there bursts upon your vision the perfect negative of your dreams 
and nightmares. But, alas! to what serried ranks of troubles 
it may still fall а victim. The foes which Bunyan’s pilgrim had 
to face were far less numerous and ferocious. It may be ruined 
by black spots, or clear spots, or flare spots, or grease spots, 
or scum spots. Its hopes may be nipped in the bud by dis- 
tortion, or halation, or abrasion, or reticulation, or electrification, 
or carbunculation, until it must be as unlikely that any negative 
should emerge perfect from the dark-room chrysalis as that a 
bomb should drop from a Zeppelin on to this page and dot its 
'" i's" and cross its “ t's.” Still, even that was nearly done 
last week. Two paragraphs and a quarter away. Good heavens ! 
(That adjective, by the way, does not seem quite suitable at 
this juncture. Anyway, to our negatives. . 


Sky Spots. 

Even when by à miracle you have got a perfect negative 
it does not follow that artistically the result is flawless. Indeed 
the odds are against it. The sky in particular is apt to be un- 
satisfying. A past age has demanded clouds in the sky —curly 
ones—but probably something even more substantial will be 
demanded in future. Just as a figure is often laid under tribute 
to pull a landscape toge ther, so may an airship be invoked to 
save a cloudscape from monotony. By all accounts a Zepp 
is a dainty object in the skies. T he bombardment had hardly 
ceased the other night when a neighbour came in to tell me that 
he nad seen the visitor, and that it was like a silver pencil sus- 
pended in the firmament. This took my pictorial fancy entirely, 
and I rushed for my camera, sought a back-room window, and 
expected to get my Salon picture straight away. But the Zepp 


must have observed my deadly intention, for 
it deemed discretion the better part of valour. 
There is an idea for Sir Percy Scott. What is 
the good of anti-aircraft guns when you can 
have Salonic cameras trained upon the sky ? . 

of faults in negatives is evidently hopeless under the circum- 
stances, and therefore stands adjourned. 


The discussion 


The Meter (not Watkins’). 


The gasman is, perhaps, the most welcome of all the visitors 
who come to our doors. Тһе rate collector runs him hard for 
popularity, but it is the gasman, on the whole, whom we desire 
most to see. In New York I gather that the gasman is less 
welcome, and that, such is the atmosphere of suspicion he en- 
counters, he arms himse!f with a camera to dissipate it. There 
are people over in the States of such а suspicious nature that 
they even impugn the reliability of the gas meter. Hence the 
gasman comes with a camera, which he puts up to the indicator, 
takes a photograph with the aid of flash-powder, and, presumablv, 
supplies one print—gaslight, of course—to the consumer, and 
another to the company. Thus а record is kept of the reading 
of the meter on a particular date. Even this does not satisfy 
some Americans. They still dispute the face value of the meter. 
The reading itself may be accurate enough, but the inside 
registering affair is wrong, and this, of course, no photograph 
can check. 


Too Much. 


The sentiment of the battlefield works out curiously. Six 
inches away from my pen at this moment lies the photograph 
of a girl—a very questionable thing to have on your work-table, 
but I can honestly say that I have never seen the charming 
original. The photograph arrived this morning from the battle- 
held in Flanders. Enclosed with it was a letter from a young 
warrior, who has been іп the thick of things, asking his sister, 
to whom it was addressed, to keep the photograph until his 
return. Its owner had worn it inside his tunic for months, 
but he could wear it no longer. He had been ordered again 
into the firing line, and—well, he began to feel that there are 
some things worse than death. Worse than death would it 
be to him to have that photograph reproduced in the Daily 
Looking Glass above the heading “ Picked up in the Trenches : 
Who is it? " That is a true story. Soldiers have their deli- 
cacy of feeling, though some newspapers would have us think 
otherwise. 


The Ruin. 


“ Few, if any, photographers have failed to expose upon a 
ruin of some kind.’’—Hobbies. 


Oh, temptingly, 
It called to me, 
That ruin old and grey ; 
I pictured it 
As lunar-lit, 
Though ‘twas the light of day. 


A fake, you grieve, 
Meant to deceive, 
But, really, what’s the harm ? 
That’s how it seemed, 
Or else I dreamed, 
When first I felt its charm. 


My picture hung 
The rest among, 
But when the folks came viewin’, 
They looked at me 
So pointedly, 
And said, “ Ah, yes, the Ruin." 
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An exhibition of outstanding interest opens at the 
A. P. Little Gallery to-morrow, Tuesday, October 5. 
This will consist of a collection 
of pictorial work by leading 
amateur photographers of Japan. 
These prints have been brought 
together for us during the past year by a keen supporter 
of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER living in the Eastern 
Empire, and the pictures will show visitors to the A. P. 
Little Gallery the recent progress made in pictorial 
photography by our Allies. Pictures from workers in 
Tokio, Yokohama, Nagoya, Osaka, Kanagawa, Kobe, 
Aichi, and other districts where Тне A.P. circu- 
lates, are included in the collection, and in each case 
we have the added satisfaction of knowing that the 
authors of the prints are readers of THE А.Р. Тһе 
prints will fozm an interesting basis of comparison with 
Western pictorial outlook. We are glad to have this 
opportunity of showing in London (we believe, for the 
first time) a collection of camera work exclusivelv from 
the Far East, and have no doubt that our readers will 
again avail themselves of our invitation to visit the 
Gallery at 52, Long Acre, W.C., particularly as so 
many will be in London for the purpose of visiting the 
Salon, near by, in Pall Mall. Some notes on the exhibi- 
tion will appear in the next issue of THE А.Р. 


9 90 ð 

We are frequently asked where instruction may be 
obtained in the various methods employed in modern 
technical and pictorial photography, 
and may now call attention to the 
institutes іп London and elsewhere 
which are at the moment commenc- 
ing their activities for the winter session. In one or two 
cases day instruction may be had, as at the Regent 
Street Polytechnic, and this kind of help will meet the 
views of those of our readers who require lessons of a 
more or less private character. But we also note a very 
full programme of evening instruction, suitable not only 
for those who wish to improve their technique in the 
various branches, but also helpful to other workers 
who would like to make their photography pay its way. 
Reference to our advertisement pages this week will 
show where fuller particulars mav be had, and we sug- 
gest inquiry be made as there suggested. These svs- 


JAPANESE PICTORIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 


INSTRUCTION tN 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 
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tematic courses in the various branches of the art will 
be found very helpful, and the stimulus of working with 
other students and with a teacher or teachers 15 of. 
considerable value as a factor making for success. 


9 9 9 
In the most frequented art gallery in Paris there has 
lately been held an exhibition of paintings depicting 
the Belgian country, and, side 
"tA DOCUMENTATION by side with these, 120 or 130 
PHOTOGRAPHIQUE." photographs taken in the same 
region have found a place. The 
photographs, according to a French writer, might have 
been better selected and mounted, and their execution 
leaves much to be desired; but they produce a more 
vivid impression of the country ravaged by war than 
is obtainable from the more elaborate works bv which 
they are surrounded. Elsewhere in Paris dozens of 
photographs are on exhibition representing the ruins 
of Arras, of Soissons, of Rheims, and even the injury 
done to Notre Dame last November by a bomb from a 
Taube. These have been collected chiefly through the 
agency of the Société Frangaise de Photographie, and 
are the contribution of ordinary amateur photographers 
to what is described officially by the Minister of Public 
Instruction as “1а documentation photographique, 
l'illustration vivante " of the war. 


ә ө ғ 
The ubiquity of the moving picture is such that it is 
almost a surprise to learn of any part of the world where 
the cinematograph show has 
WHERE MOVING PICTURES failed to “take.” One such 
ARE UNPOPULAR. place, however, is China. 
Attempts have been made to 
develop the idea in that yellow soil, but up to the present 
they have not been remunerative. Тһе difficulty lies in 
the objection on the part of the Chinese to participate 
in the making of films of scenes and customs of their 
own country, while foreign elements are viewed with 
even greater suspicion. As a result there are said to 
be fewer than fifty cinematograph shows in all China 
and Macao. Тһе cinematograph has also failed to 
make headway in certain parts of India. In the seaport 
town of Karachi there is only one cinematograph show, 
and the admission to a reserved seat is two rupees 


(2s. 8d.) э ө ә 


Does the average photographer realise how much he 
can do to cultivate his faculty of observation, even as 
he goes about his business, unac- 
companied by his camera? The 
man who is really interested in his 
hobby acquires a special faculty for taking notice and 
making mental memoranda. It becomes a habit with 
him to look at earth and sky from an angle which the 
more casual person who has no such objective entirely 
misses. Every photographer sees a hundred atmo- 
spheric effects which he has no opportunity of record- 
ing, some of them being too fleeting, and others too 
greatlv dependent on colour. But they rejoice him none 
the less, for work with a camera has made him more 
sensitive to the subtler impressions of Nature. These 
effects come chiefly between-times, that is to say, at 
dawn or dusk, or between seasons, in the spring and 
autumn of the year. “Oh to be in England, now that 
April's there! " wrote Browning, but he might equally 
have written it in October, and the chief glory of both 
seasons is not so much the earth as the floating mystery 
of the skv. 


BETWEEN SEASONS. 
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= й. THE ENLARGING SEASON. 
Ve. HMM AND SOME NOTES ON THE PROGRESS 
T OF PHOTOGRAPHIC ACTIVITY. 


IN normal times prefer to use the daylight form of enlarger, although in 
p hotog raphic the latter case the uncertain quantity and quality of 
activity 15 greatly the illuminant always render daylight enlarging 
increased at the pre- unreliable. Yet very excellent enlarging can be accom- 
sent season of the plished with the aid of the camera and lens that took 
year, lor several reasons. The the original negative, adjusted to a hole in the shutter 
holidays are practically over, of a dark room with the outside daylight as illuminant. 
photographic societies аге ihe modern enlarging lantern now embodies a num- 
starting their winter programmes, and the shortening ber of time and labour saving devices that render the 
of the days turns the thoughts of the amateur towards production of an enlargement a matter of the greatest 
indoor phases of his hobby. simplicity. Improved focussing devices, particularly for 

In times of national stress it might be reasonably use when the easel is at a considerable distance from 
expected that this activity would receive a check, but the normal focussing screw on the front of the enlarger, 
it is a fact that amateur photography is one of the few have been introduced by several makers in their latest 
arts of peace that have shown less evidence of the disturb- models; while improved forms of enlarging easels have 
ing effects of the war than any other of those which also made their appearance. We have not noted, how- 
might be included in the “luxury” class. Beyond the ever, that provision has been made to anv extent 
considerable diminution in the ranks of those practising for allowing a large amount of swing to the negative 
it, photographers having responded to their country's carrier when in the enlarger. This ought to be a simple 
call as readily and іп as large number as any other sec- matter, but although many enlargers include a swing 
tion of the community, picture making by photography of this sort it is not nearly enough for adequate correc- 
apears to go on as serenely as ever, in spite of the ban tion of the distortion which often arises when photo- 
on cameras in certain quarters, and THE А. P. competi- graphing architectural subjects with a hand camera. 
tions show no falling off in entries week by week. Іп 
fact, of late they appear to be better than ever, both 
in quality and quantity. We may hope, therefore, to 
look forward to an almost normal winter season for 
photographic work. 

One of the most attractive branches of work is un- 
doubtedly the making of enlargements from small nega- 
tives, either on bromide or gaslight paper; and every 
year sees a great increase in the number of recruits to 
сери H TIRE Drake in the enlargement with a white margin. Messrs. 

The continued popularity of the small type of camera Butcher and Sons supply this carrier. 
for negative-making purposes has done much to render The question of the lens for the enlarger is one that 
the enlarging apparatus almost indispensable to the 15 now receiving more attention from the makers than 
amateur. The variety of forms in which enlargers are in the past. The demand for a big-aperture lens, for 
now offered to the public by leading manufacturers the purpose of shortening exposure, was usually met 


leaves little to be desired, and all tastes and pockets with the supply of an instrument of the portrait type, 
are amply provided for. which, although of large aperture, has a very round 


Enlargers, and Why. field, and necessitates considerable stopping down be- 

For users of the tiny vest-pocket camera, taking pic- fore equal sharpness of detail can be obtained all over 
tures approximately 12 by 27% in., the fixed-focus en- the field of the enlargement. It has been realised, there- 
larger, which enlarges the little negative up to postcard fore, that the modern cheap anastigmats, the excellent 
size, or some other definite dimensions, 15 likely to be an covering power of which at full aperture has рееп 
extremely popular form. By this means prints fron demonstrated more than once, would prove a good in- 
innumerable small negatives will be made of a size that Vestment for the photographer; and every amateur 
can be readily handled and appreciated in a manner that obtaining an enlarger will be well advised to have it 


Carriers, Lenses, and Illuminants. 

The carrier itself in many of the modern enlargers 
has been greatly improved, to the extent of including 
a variety of movements whereby the projected image 
may be perfectly adjusted after the negative is in posi- 
tion. One of the most notable of these is the addition 
of a series of small cut-out blinds, by which the nega- 
tive may be masked and any portion of it isolated for 
making the enlargement, this portion then appearing 


would not be likely if only contact prints were made. fitted with one of these anastigmats, in preference to 
The owner of a small camera without an enlarger the larger-aperture portrait lens. 


it is not until the enlarger has been used to make plain GRAPHER are now bearing evidence that the enlarging 
the tiny details of the negative that the real value of the Season 15 with us, and readers are advised to write to 
picture is revealed and photography becomes a live the several firms announcing apparatus of this descrip- 
art for the enthusiast. tion for the illustrated booklets and catalogues that 
The more ambitious worker finds that he needs an аге issued gratis by them. These booklets will be found 
enlarging apparatus that will give variable sizes for in many cases to supply much practical information. 
his finished prints, and there are yet other workers who The illuminants that are at the disposal of the 
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amateur for enlarging purposes are much more 
numerous now than was the case a few years ago, and 
while very excellent electric and gas outfits are obtain- 
able at low cost, the worker who has neither of these 
sources of supply available is no longer forced to use the 
old-fashioned oil-lamp, but can get remarkable results 
with the spirit-vapour lamps which are on the market 
in great variety. Therefore, even though the worker is 
living in an isolated district, there is no excuse for his 
not making enlargements in the evenings or during 
other leisure moments, from the negatives he has 
secured with his vest-pocket camera. 

The possibilities of the enlargement on bromide paper 
for the bromoil process are too well known to readers 
of THE A. P. to need recounting now; but the variety 
and extent of the bromide and gaslight papers now 
available for picture making leave little to be desired, 
particularly as we learn from one of the leading bromide 
paper makers that many of the difficulties in the supply 
of a British-made raw paper, which arose at the com- 
mencement of the war, are now practically overcome. 
Many amateurs, too, have not fully realised the possi- 
bilitics of enlarging on gaslight paper, and some of the 
very thin, under-developed negatives which are so fre- 


quently produced bv the beginner can be made to give 
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delightful prints by this simple means, when printing 
with any other process proves useless. 

It may be gathered from the foregoing remarks that 
we anticipate the energy that has been in evidence 
throughout the year in photographic matters will now 
be directed to the production of indoor work with the 
enlarging lantern, and we shall be greatly surprised if 
our anticipations are not realised. Тһе leading firms, 
we are sure, will not be backward in supplying any 
demand made on them both for enlargers and materials. 
Those readers of THE A. P. already fully equipped 
with apparatus will need no urging to go ahead and 


. keep the interest alive in picture making, both for its 


own sake and for the relaxation it provides. 

Incidentally, small enlargements from tiny negatives 
are likely to prove even more welcome to our soldiers at 
the front, who have asked for a few prints from “Тһе 
Snapshots from Home" League, than some of the 
microscopic contact prints we have seen prepared for 
the purpose. As great numbers of readers of THE A. P. 
are engaged in this excellent work this advice may not 
come amiss. 

A series of articles dealing with the practical side of 
enlarging will appear at regular intervals in the pages 
of THE А. P. during the next few months. 


* THE A. P. AND P. М.” EXPOSURE TABLE FOR OCTOBER. 


EVERY MONTH a brief exposure table is given here for the assistance of ош readers in their practical work. А glance at the current 
approximate exposures as here given will serve as a reliable guide for most purposes. The subjects will be varied to suit the time of year. Тһе 
following exposures will serve аз а working guide for any fine day during the month, between the hours of 10 in the morning and 2 in the 
afternoon, with the sun shining, but not necessarily on the subject. Stop used, F/8. The exposure should be doubled if the sun is obscured 


or if stop Е/11 is used. For F/16 give four times the exposure. 


exposures. From 7 to 8 a.m. or 4 to 5 p.m., treble them. 
SUBJECT. Ordinary Plate. 
Open seascapes and cloud studies .. .. .. 1/25 вес. 
Open landscapes with no very heavy shadows 
in foreground. Shipping studies or sea- 
` scapes with rocks, beach scenes .. .. .. | 1/15  ,, 
Ordinary landscapes with not too much 
foliage, open river scenery, figure studies in 
the open, light buildings, wet street scenes, 
Stews ше q WE. жж 25 АРТЕЛІ 1/6 j 
Landscapes in {бр or mist, or with strong 
foreground. Well-lighted street scenes .. 1/4 A 
Buildings or trees occupying greater portion 
of picture. River scenes with heavy foliage 1/2 T 


Portraits or groups taken out of doors, not too 


much shut in by buildings .. .. .. n 2 весв8. 
Portraits іп well-lighted room, light sur- 
roundings, big window, white reflector .. 6 » 


Ене леан | ды е нн ынны анны 


For F/5°6 give half. From 8 to 10 a.m. ог from 2 to 4 p.m., double these 


Medium Plate. Rapid Plate. c NS от 
1/40 вес. | 1/75 вес. | 1/100 sec. 1/120 sec. 
1/25 | 1/45 1/60 „ 1/15 . 
1/10 1/20 4/25 , 1/30 , 
1/6 1/12 , 1/15 , 1/20 , 
1/8 1/6 » | 1/8 е 1/10  , 
14 n [1 n |12 , 148 , 
5 secs. | З весв. | 2 secs. | 11 з 


AS a further guide we append a list of some of the best known makes of plates and films on the market. They have been divided into groups which 


approximately indicate the speeds referred to above. 


The speeds of other plates on the market will be given оп application. 


Ultra Rapid Plates. 


BARNET, Red Seal. 
- Super-Speed. 
Cavett, Royal Standard. 

" Special Ex. Rapid. 
CRITERION, Extra 
Rapid. 
EASTMAN, 
EDWARDS, 

GEM, Salon. 

„ Portrait. 

» Salon Iso. 
ILFORD,’ Monarch. 


^ Panchromatic. 


” 


КА Zenith. 
IMPERIAL, Flashlight. 

" Orthochrome S.S. 
Lr10, Ultra Rapid. 
LUMIERE, S "та. 

ЫА Violet. Label. 
MARION, Record. 

5i Supreme. 
Ей Brilliant. 


Special 
Эна Ultra Rapid. 


Versatile, Most Rapid. 


Mawson, Celeritas. 
vi Gladiator. 
PAGET, Swift and Ех. Special. 
Panchromatic. 
RAJAR, Ultra Rapid. 
WELLINGTON, 'Xtra Speedy. 


M Press. 
WRATTEN, Speed, Double 
Instantaneous апа Рап- 
chromatic. 


Extra Rapid Plates. 
BARNET, Extra Rapid. 


у; Ortho. 
Cavett, Royal Standard 
Extra Rapid. 
T Roval Standard 
Ortho. 


CRITERION, Extra Rapid. 
m Iso. Extra Rapid. 
EASTMAN, Extra Карій. 
э Ortho. 
Epwarps, Suapshot Iso. 
GEM, Meteor. 
»  Tsochromatic. 


GRIFFIN, Gramme. 
ILFORD, Rapid Chromatic. 
a Special Rapid. 
IMPERIAL, Special Rapid. 

Leto, Phoenix. 


Creron, Roll Film. 
АА Flat Film. 

Ел<тмам, Rapid. 

EDWARDS, Auto-scrcen Inst.1so. 
Е Matte-Ground. 


BARNET, Medium Ortho. 
GEM, Medium. 
ILFORD, Chromatic. 


” 


Empress. 


Marion, Portrait. 


LuMIERE, Blue Label. Ewssicn, Film. УУ Landscape. 
MARION, Р.5. Gem. Colour-screen. Раскт, XXX. 
5 Instantancous. ково, Versatile Rapid. WELLINGTON, Landscape 
" 5. i E ко E WRATTEN, Instantaneous. 
AWSON, elixi. MPERIAL, rthochrome S. 
is Ortho. B. т Sovereign. Ordinary Plates. 
Pacet, ХХХХХ. „О М.Е. Barnet, Ordinary. 
» Special Rapid Kopak, N.C. Film. Criterion, Ordina 
Ж Hydra. : Premo Film-pack. Iso. О inary. 
Rajar, Special Rapid. Lumiere, Ortho, А В, and C. Epwarps, Medium. 
VipEx, Special Rapid. " Film. Gem, Universal. 
WELLINGTON, Anti screen, Iso- | Mawson, Electric. » Universal Slow. 
Speedy. Pacet, Ortho. Special Rapid. ILFORD, Ordinary. 
Wrattesx, Double Instan- | Rajar, Iso. Roll Film. IMPERIAL, Ordinary. 


tancous and Allochrome. 


Rapid Plates. 
BARNET, Film. 


CapETI, Royal Standard Rapid. 


Protessional. 
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Viben, Isochromatic. 
WELLINGTON, Films. 
Wratten, Drop Shutter. 
Medium Plates. 
Barnet, Medium. 


LuwiERE, Yellow Label 
MARION, Ordinary. 
Mawson, Castle. 
РАСЕТ, XX. 
RAJAR, Ordinary. 


WRATTEN, 


Ordinary. 


October 4, 1615. 


LOWER and garden 

F photographers 
seem to concentrate 

all their attention and 


Lp efforts on spring or 
ДЁ — | summer work. Far be it 
Ұ є. from me to appear to decry these 


or their special attrac- 
tions, but let it not be forgotten 
that both autumn and winter have 
each their objects of beauty and 
interest for us, if only we will take 
the trouble to use our eyes. In 
spring the leaf, in summer the 
flower, in autumn the fruit, in 
winter the bare branch. This 
pageant of the seasons is of never- 
ending interest and variety. 

Autumn then is essentially the 
fruiting season. In many minds 
the word “ fruit” suggests some- 
thing of attractive colour—apples, 
for instance—and also something 
| good to eat. But the botanist 
applies the word fruit to many things not brightly coloured 
and things which human beings do not eat. Very simply 
put, a fruit is the after-product of the flower, whose primary 
function is to produce seed, and then to provide a good 
chance of this seed being dispersed and given oppor- 
tunity to germinate. 

But at the moment my aim is to invite the reader to 
go into his garden during the autumn days, and, forgetting 
all his previous notions about bright-coloured tongue- 


Seasons, 


4 > 


Fig 1. 


tempting fruits, let him examine almost any plant in the 
garden that has previously flowered and is maturing a 
resulting fruit. We are all familiar with the considerable 
variety in the forms of flowers, but we may be surprised 
to hear that there is quite as much variety in form and 
arrangernent of fruits. In mercy I spare the reader even 
an abbreviated list of names which botanists have assigned 
to the score or more different types of fruits, merely re- 
marking that a gooseberry is a true berry, so also is a 
tomato or currant. Oranges and lemons are also varieties 
OÍ berries, but neither a strawberry nor raspberry is a 
botanical berry. 
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GARDEN PHOTOGRAPHY IN THE AUTUMN. 


By W. NORWOOD. а 


Special to ‘‘ The А. Р. & P. №" 


Now I wonder how many readers will at once recogníse 
the objects shown in fig. 1, which to me are largely sug- 
gestive of a grotesque head or gargoyle, not unlike an 
imaginary monkey. Yet it is only the seed capsule of 
one of our most familiar garden flowers, viz., snapdragon, 
or, as the learned prefer to call it, antirrhinum—a name 


Fig. 2. 


which refers to the long snout of the flower, or more pro- 
bably the seed capsule. In fig. 1 this peg-like nose happens 
to have been accidentally damaged, but in some of the 
other figures the proboscis-like projection is better seen. 
It is, of course, the dried relic of the long style and stigma 
which in the flower arises from the top of the ovary. This 
fruit "' dehisces " (1.е., sheds its seeds) through the three 
pores which suggest еуез and mouth. І instance this 
example, taken almost at random from a very tiny suburban 
garden, merely to show one of the many objects, often 
both curious and beautiful, which afford examples worth 
studying with a pocket lens and recording with a camera. 

Perhaps a few simple technical details may be opportune. 
In fig. 1 the object is enlarged, let us say, from two to 
three diameters ; fig. 2 gives us a better idea of the actual 
size of the objects, but here the picture is rather under 
life size ; while fig. 3 is decidedly larger than life size. 

But how is one to get enlarged-scale negatives direct 
with an ordinary camera and lens? There are several 
ways in which this may be done with a little contriving. 


- In this particular case I assume that the reader possesses 


an ordinary stand (bellows) quarter-plate camera, and a 


Fig. 3. 


lens of focal length somewhere between five and six inches. 
We may assume the camera extension to be from ten to 
twelve inches. Now a good many workers so equipped 
are pretty sure to have a second lens also, of focal length 
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about four inches, for wide-angle work. With such an 
outfit quite a variety of small object work may be done. 
Fig. 2 gives us а practically lifesize image, using the five 
and a half inch lens and full length (ten to eleven inches) 
of bellows camera. Fig. 3 gives us the largest scale image 
we can get using the shorter focal length lens (viz., four 
inches). Fig. 1 gives us the result of using both these lenses 
tandem fashion. One of the various ways showing how 
this may easily be done is illustrated in fig. 4. 

The main idea of this arrangement is to contrive a 
platform extension of the baseboard of the camera, on 
which the object and extra lens may be supported. 

An umbrella sent home per post is usually packed 
between two thin pieces of wood, which are about four 
inches wide at one end and two and a half inches at the 
other. One of these pieces was here utilised. Near the 
wider end a hole was bored for the tripod camera screw 
to pass through easily. The screw was just long enough 
first to go through the tripod top, then through the 
piece of flat wood about a quarter of an inch thick or a 


trifle under, and finally to engage in the bush of the camera. 
This thin flat piece of wood may perhaps be made out 
in the illustration, just above the letters A B C. C shows 
the camera with full bellows extension and the five and 
a half inch lens (giving us fig. 2). At B we see a block of 
wood with a semi-circular piece cut away along the top 
edge, which is just large enough to take the tube of the 
four-inch lens, this being fitted with rotating stops. This 
lens is here seen an inch or so away from the camera lens 
for illustration purposes, but in actual use the two lenses 
are brought close up to each other. Опе need hardly say 
that a little care is needed to get the two lenses centre to 
centre. At А we see a couple of bits of wood fastened 
together at right angles, the heavier being horizontal, 
while the vertical portion serves as an object carrier, 
to which one may fix by drawing pins a card background, 
e.g. postcard. To this background it is often convenient 
to fix small objects with the aid of a small spot of sealing- 
wax. А tip comes in here. It is not good to try 
and fix the object on the wax as it drops from the stick, 
but take a stout knitting needle, heat its end in a candle 
flame, and stir up the spot of wax on the card till it is 
quite fluid, when the small object, held by '' tweezers "' 
(forceps), can be deliberately placed. Іп fig. т the stalk 
of the capsule was fixed nearly “ end on ” into a drop of 
sealing wax, in order to show the effect in the two positions. 

Some quite rough idea of exposure may be useful. 


August, 5 p.m., in a sunlit room ; N. F. plates. Fig. 2: 
F/16, exposure 1 minute (five and a half inch lens). Fig. 3: 
F/22, exposure т minute (four-inch lens). Fig. 1: Both 


four-inch lens nearest to the 
and stop marked F/44 
exposure two 


lenses used tandem, the 
object—about four inches away 
used on the five and а half inch lens; 
minutes. 
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By “ONLOOKER.” 


CTOBER is usually regarded as 

the month in which the makers of 
lantern slides, and lanternists generally, 
“wake up" and take an interest in their particular work 
again. The near advent, too, of the closing date of THE 
A. P. Annual Lantern Slide Competition provides a further 
incentive, quite apart from the proximity of the lecture 
season. I hope, therefore, for the next few weeks to continue 
these brief notes and embody as many practical tips as 
possible. 


Two-Dish System. 


Some workers advocate what is called the two-dish system 
of development. In dish A is put some normal developer, 
and in dish B some restrained developer designed for givin 
warm tones. Тһе plate is given, say, 3 to 5 times' norma 
exposure. It then goes into dish B first. But if it does not 
start developing in reasonable time it goes into dish A until 
development is seen to start. It then goes back to H 
until it seems to lag somewhat, when it gets a refresher by 
immersion for a few seconds in dish A, and so on—dish A 
being regarded only as a stimulant to developing action. 


Gaslight Lantern Plates. 


For black tones, aim at such exposure and developer that 
full development is reached between 25 and 35 seconds, i.e. 
aim at half a minute. Either of the following formulae may 
be commended. 

(1) Water то oz., soda sulphite 3 oz., diamidophenol or 
amidol 35 gr. 

(2) Water 10 oz., potas. metabisulphite 20 gr., metol 15 
gr., quinol so gr., soda sulphite 1 oz., soda carbonate 2 oz., 
potas. bromide 2 to 3 gr. Dissolve in the order given. 

As a starting point for testing exposure try three exposures 
on one plate, viz., half-minute, one minute, and two minutes 
at six inches from ordinary No. 5 gas burner. 

Varnish for Lantern Slides. 

Varnish is applied to a lantern slide as a preservative 
against moisture (the slide having been previously heated 
until it is bone dry) and as an aid to brilliancy. The fol- 
lowing formulae are worth noting: (1) Benzol 1 oz, gum 
dammar 20 to 45 gr. (2) Alcohol 1 oz., Canada balsam 2 gr., 
shellac 1 dram, sandarac 1 dram. 

No. 1 may be applied to a cold or cool plate, but No. 2 
should be applied to a plate heated as warm as may be com- 
fortably borne by the back of the hand. 

Unsafe Binders. 

Gum or dextrine coated paper binders are very prone to 
part company from the glass when they have been through 
the heat of the lantern a few times. If, however, they are 
moistened with thin starch paste, or any such paste-like 
adhesive (Stickphast, etc.), and this is allowed to sink into 
the gum coating, it will be found that they hold on to the 
glass very much better. By the way, the beginner may be 
glad to have the hint that thin tough binder paper holds 
on and wears better than the ordinary thick papers. 

Polishing Slides, 

The slide is first made as hot as it can be to be handled 
carefully. A few very fine shreds of hard white paraffin 
wax are put on the slide, and held in or over an oven till 
the wax melts. Тһе slide is then well polished with the 
melted wax, using a piece of soft washleather. This gives 
the film a smooth surface, which transmits more and 
scatters less light. 


“.% “А. Р.’ Annual Lantern Slide Competition, 1915. Closing 
date for entries, October 20th. Full particulars and coupons were 
given in “Тһе A. P." for September 20th. 
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НЕКЕ are many workers in bromide and gaslight papers 
who do not seem to realise the immense amount of differ- 
ence there exists in using the right grade of paper for various 
negatives. The subject now becomes a topical one in view of 
the approach of the winter season, and the following notes may 
therefore be of use to many readers of THE А.Р. 

If one takes up a negative and examines it carefully, it will 
generally be found to possess one kind of printing quality сліу, 
by which I mean that the same negative will not yield equal 
results on various grades of paper. There is one grade that 
will suit it best, and one alone, and it is for the worker to deter- 
mine that grade. It is certainly very nice to say, “ That subject 
will look charming on rough cream-tinted paper,” ог“ This one 
will look equally effective on smooth white paper"; but the 
question is, will it really ? Unfortunately the subject may be 
subservient to the quality of the negative, and herein lie many 
difficulties. 

For some time past I have been working almost exclusively 
in bromide and gaslight papers. The latter come really under 
the same category as the former. They have this one important 
distinction, namely, several grades of emulsion are obtainable, 
besides the various shades and textures of the paper itself. 


Suiting the Paper to the Negative. 

This gives a very important control in printing, insomuch 
as it is possible to suit practically every class of negative. I 
am certain this fact is not very clearly understood in gaslight 
printing by the average worker, because I so often see prints 
that are poor and weak, which, treated differently, would be 
clear and crisp, as they should be on the right sort of paper. 
Now, for example, take a very thin negative of a landscape, 
with plenty of detail, and print it on smooth white matt surface 
ordinary emulsion gaslight paper, and note the result. What 
is it? Poor and flat, appearing fogged, perhaps. 

Now print this negative on the special grade of, say, semi- 
matt paper made exclusively for thin negatives, and in nine 
cases out of ten an excellent print is the result, which, if of good 
colour, will tone to a nice sepia, the whole very closely approxi- 
mating a carbon print. 

Some makers call this semi-matt paper a carbon surface 
paper, and I must admit that if carefully and skilfully done it 
is almost impossible to tell the difference in the finished print. 
It might easily pass for a carbon instead of a bromide. 

This “ vigorous " grade of paper, as it is called, is naturally 
only suitable for thin delicate negatives, and if used for plucky 
ones, they will not only take a long time to print, but will always 
appear hard and chalky. 

It is therefore well to remember that the grades of emulsion, 
viz., “ vigorous ” and “ soft ” or ordinary, are made in different 
surfaces of paper, so that one's choice is extensive. One must 
be careful not to confuse the terms “ soft” and “ vigorous ” 
in relation to the quality of the negative. Іп short, if you want 
a good print from a thin negative you must print on '' vigorous ” 
paper, and if a soft print from a hard negative you must print 
on “ soft ’’ paper. 

It is, however, well to remember that very dense negatives 
do not print really well on any gaslight paper, but much can 
be done by choosing the best possible kind. 
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Jl THE RIGHT GRADE OF 


GASLIGHT PAPER. 


Special to “The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News,” 


I always expose and develop my own negatives on the soft 
side, getting plenty of detail, and never nowadays have 
any difficulty in getting a good plucky print from even the 
weakest looking negatives. 

This is naturally very handy, especially when one has an 
important negative that is known to be under-exposed. 1 
do not say one can get ample detail on any grade of paper, how- 
ever vigorous, from what obviously is not there ; but the result 
is far in advance of any other kind of result one could get on 
any other paper. 

Press workers, of course, must bless the maker who invented 
this vigorous emulsion, because I have seen some press negatives 
that look so hopeless as to appear well-nigh useless, but in the 
end give capital prints and reproduce well. 

Alas itis that so many beginners, in their ambition to produce 
what they call splendidly clear prints, go to the other extreme, 
and systematically try to produce excessively dense negatives, 
and then print them on smooth, vigorous paper! The result is 
appalling; through under-exposure while printing and their 
endeavours to force up the image, terrible stains appear, and 
gaslight paper is tabooed from thence forward. 

Any worker can soon become an expert in gaslight printing, 
and produce excellent prints automatically. 

He should always keep a small stock of various grades of 
paper, both as regard emulsion and surface, and then he will 
not be obliged to use the wrong grade of paper for a certain 
negative in thc hope that it may turn out all right. 


Masking the Prints. 

Another point I might touch on is the fact that when printing 
from films, especially where the edges are often cut crooked, 
it is best to print with a mask between the film and the frame. 

The commercially sold article is unsatisfactory in many ways. 
Firstly, it is not cut true; and, secondly, it has too small a 
margin to ensure one getting it exactly straight with the edge 
of the picture. Ialways make a point of printing with a mask 
with a wide margin, the opening being exactly the size of the 
picture I wish to include, and generally obtained by cutting 
the mask to only show a bare quarter of an inch rebate on the 
finished print. If one cuts it with a wide margin and prints 
in a larger frame, no difficulty will be experienced in getting an 
equal margin all round without trimming away anything from 
the finished print. г 

The film or negative must first of all be laid flat on the mask, 
and pencil-marked at each corner, and then, if subsequent 
negatives are used, by using the pencil marks as a guide one 
cannot very well go wrong. 

Small prints on gaslight paper look unquestionably neater 
if printed with a white margin, and a little trouble taken to 
ensure accuracy well repays the worker. 

As I work myself exclusively in postcard size, I cut my 
masks with a good inch margin, leaving the opening exactly 
the size I want the picture to be. This leaves a bare quarter 
of an inch rebate on the print when finished, and the wide 
margin of the mask itself covers up all rough edges on the 
negative, so that they cannot show on the print. А mask with 
a narrow margin does not always do this. 
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““ Enlargers and Enlarging."— From the Thornton-Pickard 
Manufacturing Co., Altrincham, we have received an interesting 
and well-printed booklet bearing the above title. It contains 
not only full descriptions and illustrations of the well-known 
“T. P." and “ M. C. C." enlargers and accessories, but in addi- 
tion has several pages of interesting and instructive notes on 
the production of enlargements, including formule, which will 
be of value to everv photographer taking up this branch of 


photography for the first time. The enlargers which are de- 
scribed vary in price from the T. P. “ Artist " enlarger, with 
54 in. condenser, at £5. to the “ Professional " enlarger with 
II in. condenser, at /33. Between these extremes there is à 
splendid range of models to suit all requirements. D.scriptions 
and illustrations of special lantern illuminants are also included 
in the booklet. Our readers are advised to write to the above 
address for a сору of the list, which will be sent free. 
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SECOND NOTICE. 


HILE duly appreciating the efforts of British photo- 
graphers in the present Salon Exhibition, it will be 
recognised that its interest is greatly strengthened, and increased 
diversity is imparted, by the various contributions from abroad. 
I have already mentioned M. Demachy, who, as usual, estab- 
lishes a primary claim on attention, but I omitted reference to 
his “ Behind the Scenes," in which the ballet girl, eager to trip 
on the stage, is a pretty figure, full of vivacity and movement, 
and the shimmering light, so deftly arranged, adds to the general 
brightness of the impression created. This is one of the works 
exemplifying the value of bringing tone and treatment into 
appropriate accord with the subject. 

By way of contrast consideration may be given to Van Wade- 
noyen's ' Portrait of Miss S." The sitter is a young girl near 
the happy age when life becomes tinged with poetry, and beauty 
is animated by happiness and hope. These sentimental in- 
fluences, however, are so little regarded that she is depicted 
with uncompromising hardness and heaviness that might be 
expected, say, in a portrait of Hindenberg. Not that the 
exhibitor is without psychological insight, for his “ Portrait 
of Mr. Horace Hodges as Grumpy,” in its character, force, and 
hint of humour, is one of the things most likely to be fixed in 
the memory of visitors. 

If photographers confined themselves to subjects with which 
they are really in sympathy there would be a great levelling up 
in the quality of the general output. Mr. Ernest Williams, 
of California, may well have been fascinated by the merry 
children in his ' Dance in Springtime,” but the blithesome 
spirit of the group is not carried out in the needlessly heavy 
tones, and it is evident that he has not realised, as, for instance, 
Mr. Harold House has done, how much tone may do in sug- 
gesting the innocent gaiety of childhood. 

Another group of dancing figures appears in the coloured 
picture, “ Spring," by Н. Berssenbrugge, and here the pretty 
figures with their lively movement clearly indicate where his 
interest and sympathy lay, while the unobserved and unpleasant 
colour of grass and trees as surely testifies to his indifference. 
So temperament shows its preferences, and it is right that it 
should assert itself; but a more comprehensive conception of 
general harmony and inter-relation brings adjustment of opposing 
predilections. 

An interesting opportunity is provided in the show of com- 
paring the works of Guido Rey, of Turin, and R. Polak, of 
Rotterdam, and none can fail to see that they have something 
in common. Yet there is the essential difference, and the 
originator of this consummately stage-managed work retains 
his pre-eminence, and probably is interested in his follower, 
who is bringing another temperament to bear on quite different 
scenes and with a claim to originality. These interesting workers 
have shown better examples, but “ The Poet," by Guido Rey, 
and Polak’s ‘‘ The Fiddler " are both excellent in different ways. 


Portraits and Figures. 

The original “ Portrait—Miss P.," by L. Fleckenstein, of 
Los Angelos, has qualities of effective simplicity, breadth, 
illumination, and expression that deserve appreciation, and 
the arrangement, with the bare shoulder, which might have 
looked ‘‘ daring," is quite refined by the reserved treatment. 
The artificially posed '' Bacchus," with a background that 
comes forward, is less satisfactory. Another American, H. W. 
Schonewolf, sends a remarkably good back view of a nude 
figure in “ The Model," with much delicacy in the general treat- 
ment, and with a breadth of light that gives force to the whole. 

In the “ Nude with Black Shawl," by E. Н. Weston, the 
head is not sufficiently differentiated from the shawl, but the 
fipure is pretty. '' Autumn," as represented in colour by 
F. J. Huvsser, has too much uniformity of golden-brown. 
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COLONIAL AND FOREIGN CONTRIBUTIONS. 


By ANTONY GUEST.‏ غر 


Special to “The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News.’ 


Nature avoids monotony in such scenes by purples and violets 
that do not assert themselves, but should be quite visible to an 
artist. I am sorry I cannot express appreciation of R. Eicke- 
meyer's “А New Hampshire Glen " and “ Portrait—Mlle. S.,’’ 
for both have irritating and conflicting lights, and the expres- 
sion of the portrait is artificial. The merry, laughing girl's 
face by W. Roemer, jun., is very attractive, and there is merit 
in the symapthetic rendering of childish simplicity provided 
by E. H. Weston in the '' Portrait of my Son." Everyone will 
feel the enforced sentiment of “ Pour nos Soldats,” with women 
and children at their devotions in a sunlit church, by D. Bri- 
carelli, of Turin. 


The undraped man on а mound, in “ Bacio della Luna," by 
Miss W. Parrish, takes too small a place in the picture to be 
effective, but might acquire appropriate importance and interest 
if considerable portions were cut off at the bottom and on the left 
of the print. 

From Australia comes the “ Landscape—Summer,” by J. 
Williams, a work that has atmosphere, and considerable bold- 
ness in the broad mass formed by the two trees, which, however, 
would be improved in pictorial interest and reality by a slight 
differentiation of tone emphasising the nearer tree. Mrs. A. W. 
Ehrich's “ Study ” of still-life has not enough colour suggestion 
or harmony of line to make it interesting, but the class of sub- 
ject is one that deserves more attention from photographers. 


Light ard Tore. 


An effect of light? is [broadly rendered by D. C. Fitts in 
'" Daniel's Gateway, Yale," but the work is somewhat deficient 
in tone quality, and the light therefore has not all its due pic- 
torial value. The black funeral procession passing over snow 
іп Н. Berssenbrugge's “ Wintertime " enforces by its contrast 
the gloomy impression conveyed by such an incident. There 
is breadth and telling simplicity in C. W. Christiansen's 
'" Colonnade, Morning, Field Museum," the single high light 
particularly helping the effect; but in “ June Symbols" he 
indulges in a number of high lights of uniform whiteness, which 
obviate emphasis, and the green printing does not suggest 
sunlight. An undraped figure is treated with reserve against 
the sky by L. A. Goetz, and with some natural grace, though 
the pose is not entirely conducive to that quality. А. E. 
Jacobson shows too much contrast of lights and darks in “А 
Snow-capped Mountain Creek," through overlooking the in- 
fluences of reflected light and aerial perspective. In “ Along 
the East River" Dr. T. W. Kilmer introduces a busy river 
scene, with an abundance of detail, but with too many points 
of emphasis in the houses and elsewhere, and with insufficient 
atmosphere. Ture Sellman, a representative of Sweden, sympa- 
thetically depicts a rugged dwelling among the mountains, and 
produces an impression and an atmosphere by simple means. 
Among the works on the screens is the snow piece, “ А Winter's 
Day, Petrograd," treated with delicacy and having an atmo- 
spheric distance, by Prince Alexander Gagarin; and “ My 
Daughter Weighty ” is portrayed by L. Farini quietly but with 
an appreciation of individuality. 

Mr. A. Wilkinson's “ Majestic Gums ” has previously re- 
ceived appreciative notice, and among other Colonial exhibitors 
who should not be overlooked are Mr. H. Mortimer-Lamb 
(Canada), who has diverged from his accustomed methods to 
experiment with the human figure, and Mr. Н. Cazneaux 
(Australia, whose ''Orphan Sisters" are well portrayed, 
though without the emphasis that should give predominance 
to one of the figures. Among Americans Miss J. T. Banfield 
wins recognition by her discriminating treatment of the un- 
draped figure in '' Supplication.” “ Bathers," by R. Bridge, 
is a pleasant picture of boys, in a nice open-air tone. 
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THE MINISTER FOR MUNITIONS. BY WALTON ADAMS. 
From the London Salon of Photography, now open at the Galleries of the Royal Society of Painters in Water-Colours, 5a, Pall Mall East, S.W. 
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STREET IN TOLEDO. BY J. CRAIG ANNAN. 
From the London Salon of Photography, now open at the Galleries of the Royal Society of Painters in Water-Colours, 5a, Pall Mall East, S.W. 
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THE BIRTH OF A BATTLESHIP. 


BY 
F. J. MORTIMER. 


From the London Salon of 
Photography, now open at 
the Galleries of the Royal 
Society of Painters in 
Water-Colours, 5a, Pall 
Mall East, S.W. 
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BEHIND THE SCENES. BY ROBERT DEMACHY. 
From the London Salon of Photography, now open at the Galleries of the Royal Society of Painters in Water-Colours, 5a, Pall Mall East, S.W. 
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THE SPANGLED GOWN. BY SHERRIL SCHELL. 
From the London Salon of Photography, now open at the Galleries of the Royal Society of Painters in Water-Colours, 5a, Pall Mall East, S.W. 
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BY HECTOR MURCHISON. 
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THE SHIP UNDAUNTED. 
From the London Salon of Photography, now open at the Galleries of the Royal Society of Painters in Water-Colours, 5a, Pall Mall East, S.W. 
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BY WALTER BENINGTON. 


From the London Salon of Photography, now open at the Galleries of the Royal Society of Painters in Water-Colours, 5a, Pall Mall East, S.W. 


(MISS MARGARET MORRIS). 


THE WICKED STEPMOTHER 
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BESIDE STILL WATERS. 


BY 
ALEX. KEIGHLEY. 


From the London Salon of 
Photography, now open at 
the Galleries of the Royal 
Society ої Painters іп 
Water-Colours, 5а, Pall 
Mall East, S.W. 
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HOLIDAY RECORDS. 


By CHARLES R. DENTON. 


Special to " The Amateur Photographer and 
Photographic News." 
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FTER the holidays, if the holiday maker has been Then come’ the pages describing the holiday. The 
at all photographically keen, a good crop of interest- prints are arranged on each as neatly and artistically as 
ing negatives is sure to be the result. Many are possible, say from three to five quarter-plates or smaller on 

often content to merely make a print from each, and carry a page about 12 by 1o. Each picture is titled, and the 
these about in their pocket-book to show to friends. After whole group held together by a simple floral design. 

a few months of this, tbeir friends having been busy in the It may be rather hard for some to think of a suitable 
meantime, they wonder how their stock of prints has so design, but this may be kept a fairly simple matter by 
rapidly diminished. We do not by any means insinuate following the style of pictures as near as possible. For 
that friends are more than anyone else possessed of Bill instance, harvest scenes could have sprays of corn and wheat 
Sykesian propensities, but when they are interested in and barley added. Sea scenes could have seaweed and 
photographs they like to have one, and are not always met shells, etc. 

with a stony-hearted refusal. 

If the photographer, how- 
ever, is not averse to spend- 
ing a little time, he can soon 
make his prints into an at- 
tractive collection of holiday 
records. А description of the 
writer's holiday album will 
perhaps be a good guide. 

The leaves of the album 
are composed of sheets of 
good quality art mounting 
papers, papers of good thick 
substance. These are arranged 
on the loose-leaf system, a 
system with which most 
readers of THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER are familiar. 
The cover of the book can be 
as simple or expensive as the 
worker desires. Оп it are 
inscribed with Chinese white 
paint, in neat letters, the 
contents of the album and 
the worker's initials. It isa 
good plan to have a separate 
book for each holiday year, 
and on the cover can be 
added the date and year. 
The first page has a picture 
of the place, or boat, or cara- 
van, or wherever the holiday 
was spent. А few words are 
added in neat lettering de- 
Scribing the picture and method of holiday. Taking the The illustration shows a group of prints of the Lake 
case of a holiday spent on a caravan, then a picture of District. The design in this case is based on the water and 
the van and its temporary owners would be shown with a rushes of the lake-sides. 


LAKELAND 


Phrase somewhat as follows :—‘‘ A glorious.time o'er hill The lettering and designing are worked by Chinese white 
and dale with caravan and camera." paint fairly stiff. А brush is better to use than a pen. 
ج‎ ————— 


Primus “ Framettes."—From Messrs. W. Butcher & Sons, partout or used in the ordinary way as frames with a light 
Camera House, Farringdon A venue, E.C., we have received some backing board. Suitable catches are affixed to the backs for 
samples of an attractive little novelty for framing and showing holding the prints in position. For both amateur and profes- 
Photographs. They are called “ Framettes," and are quite sional photographers who desire something very neat and dainty 
the smallest and lightest frames we have yetseen. Тһе moulding іп frames for home or window display we can suggest nothing 
18 very neat, and presents a sight view of less than a quarter of better than “ Framettes." They are made in ebony, mahogany 
ап Inch. They can be employed for taking a complete passe- and silver-grey finish, in two sizes (7 by 6 and 8 by 6); price od. 
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REDUCING ON LANTERN PLATES 
WITH THE ENLARGER.. 


ANTERN slides may be conveniently 
made by reduction, using the en- 
larging lantern, provided that there is 
sufficient bellows extension; if there 
is not, the lens may be shortened in 


Fig. 1. 


focus by using a supplementary lens, 
when the bellows difficulty vanishes. 
' The great difficulty in this branch of 
lantern slide work has been to obtain 
an efficient carrier for the lantern plate. 
Two forms of such carriers have been 
found very satisfactory by the writer. 
(1) Fig. 1 shows the simplest form of 


carrier. It consists of a piece of light 
wood, upon which are screwed two 
rabbeted slips at right angles. The 


slip is shown in full-size section in fig. 2. 
The back is provided with two thin brass 
plates, bored to receive the drawing-pins 
or push-pins by which the whole arrange- 
ment is fixed to the easel. А corner is 
removed, as shown, for convenience in 
placing and removing the lantern plates, 
which occupy the 
й" position shown by 

the dotted lines. 

It is necessary to 
provide a remov- 
able focussing 
screen ; this is 
made by mounting 
a sheet of thin 
- white paper upon 

1 a  lantern slide 

ы cover glass. When 
the picture has been arranged upon the 
screen, the lantern plate is placed in the 
horizontal rabbet, and then slid into the 
vertical one; when it istouching vertically, 
it will be found to be perfectly steady. І 


med d 


Fig. 2. 
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Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles оп home-made apparatus or accessories of а 
novel description by readers of THE A. P. anv P. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


(2) Fig. 3 shows the general appear- 
ance of another form of lantern slide 
carrler, which consists of a removable 
frame for the lantern plate, fitted upon 


ФМ 


Е: 


Fig.9. 


Б. 


0 


а hollow base, in which a weight тау be 
placed to give stability. It is an advan- 
tage to cover the under side with cloth. 
The plate carrier fits into a groove, 
and is held vertical by two strips of 


camera 


“ half-plate 
struts " by dealers in camera brasswork. 
These should work tightly, and remain 
in any given position when the carrier 


brass, listed as 


Fig. 4 illustrates this. 
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The carrier is provided with an opening 
3] in. Ьу 31 in. full; it is not possible to 
give the height of this above the base— 
the centre must of course correspond 
with the centre of the lens-opening of 
the enlarger with which it is to be used. 

Thin slips screwed on the side facing 
the lantern reduce the opening to 3 in. 


Toe SNB CT 


Fig. 5- 


by 3 in., and form a rabbet which masks 
the lantern plate j in. all round. Light 
clamps are screwed and glued across top 
and bottom, as in fig. 3. 


Fig. 5 shows the arrangement of the 
back of the carrier. The plate is held 
in position bv a removable cover, pro- 
vided with a clamp A (shown in plan 
and elevation). This serves also as a 
handle. Two printing-frame springs, 
placed the reverse wav, hold this cover 


Fig. 6. 


in position, and a slight movement of 
each outwards releases it. 

Focussing is carried out on a sheet of 
ground glass, viewed as in the camera, 
the ground side being placed toward 
the light. Fig. 6 illustrates how the 
focussing screen is held in position. It 
is first placed vertically in the opening 
(whilst the carrier is vertical), then slid 
to the left, where a shallow side rabbet, 
shown by the heavy line, receives it and 
secures it firmly in the vertical position. 

8.59.13. 
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E DUTCH PICTORIAL WORK AT 
% THE CAMERA CLUB. 


By ANTONY GUEST. 


Special to” The A. P. & Р.М” 


N interesting collection of prints by mem- 

bers of the Netherlands Photographic 
Club of Amsterdam, intended for the Salon, 
being delayed in transit arrived too late for 
that exhibition, but finds appropriate hospi- 
tality at the Camera Club, where the work is 
now available for inspection. 

It conveys a favourable idea of the high 

standard attained by photographers of Holland 
—a country that appeals irresistibly to the 
artistic impulse, alike in its architecture, 
natural scenes, and human types. These are 
represented by the native camera artists with 
an intimacy and sympathy outside the scope 
of the foreign observer, who, in his search for 
quaint bits generally, overlooks the appro- 
priateness that brings them into a general 
harmony. Probably only those who have lived 
in the country can take its characteristic 
expressions as а matter of course, and find 
an underlying poetry where others are mainly 
aware of oddity. 
. For example, in his clever “ Study of a Face,” 
A. S. Weinberg represents an old woman 
who, from some points of view, might have 
afforded only a queer instance of ugliness ; 
but he has looked with understanding, and 
found charm in the silvery light on the hair, 
and meaning in an expression that seems to 
have been drawn by privations and sorrow. 
I like this better than his '' Portrait," for 
though there is commendable simplicity in 
its design. and the girl's head has individuality, 
her complexion is too dark to be natural. In 
“ Refugees," however, he enlists commisera- 
tion for the unhappy woman and dignified man in their plight 
as outcasts, and in recording so sadly prevalent an incident 
gives further evidence of his sensitive perception. 

Undoubtedly, one of the strongest of Dutch photographers 
is Adrian Boer, who contributes several examples of his skilful 
technique and versatility. “ Veere” is pleasantly designed, 
with rustic figures in the foreground and an old church beyond, 
and it will be noted how prettily the peasant dress comes into 
the landscape. “ The Shepherdess ” has quite an idyllic charm, 
the figure being appropriately selected for emphasis, while the 
two goats accompanying her have movement and animation. 
A good and pleasant portrait of a youth, whose face 15 full of 
intelligence, is “ The Pupil"; but perhaps the print that will 
be most generally attractive among the works of this exhibitor 
is “ Friends," in which two little girls in native costume are 
portrayed with a tender piquancy as they exchange confidences, 
and the grouping is cleverly managed in accentuating one of 
the figures by a gleam of sunlight and by the delicate elaboration 
of her lace cap. 
вз Three costume portraits by R. Polak, designed, as his work 
usually is, to revive something of the life of Old Holland, indicate 
his widening range, not so much in the subjects, for his portrai- 
ture of this kind has been seen before, as in the divergent types 
represented. From the serene charm of the “ Woman with the 
Pearl Pendant ’’ to the expressive repulsiveness of '* The Hunch- 
back ” is a long step, but clever technique and a pervading 
sense of design give adequate representation to both, and also 
to ‘‘ The Alderman," who thoroughly looks the part. 

A touch of boldness and originality marks the work of H. 
Berssenbrugge, but I think he carries unconventionality too far 
in ' Reflections." In depicting the reflections of a row of 
houses, and omitting the houses themselves, he produces а 
picture which at first glance looks upside down. 

Decidedly a preferable work is '' Brabant," with children 
at a cottage door and a glimpse of distance that suggests the 
solitude of this little homestead ; the tone does not express 
sunlight, but the work has a certain force in its effective sim- 
plicity of composition. 

An interesting contributor is J. Huysen, whose “ The Inner 
Court ” shows judgment and ability in its broad effect of sunlight 
and shadow, with a point of emphasis greatly helping the general 
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design ; while “ In Expectation,” with a row of vehicles awaiting 
hire, shows good work, especially in the distant houses, which 
аге charmingly suggested. Тһе night scenes from the same hand 
deserve attention, and it will be noted that they all have the 
characteristic of a single illuminant dispersing softened rays 
on surrounding objects. The lamp, however, is necessarily a 
bright spot that kills the subtleties of reflected light, and there 
seems to be a much better prospect of good results from this 
kind of work if the illuminant is screened or outside the picture. 

Among other notable prints appreciation is due to the pictur- 
esque group of buildings cleverly rendered by A. B. Slier, in 
“ Old Amersfoort,” the atmospheric seashore in J. Zeeger's 
“ Solitude,” and the well-lighted interior, with a woman ironing, 
by G. C. Kooyker. Two Italian scenes by B. Zweers are interest- 
ing, but Italian colour and atmosphere seem somehow to have 
eluded him. 

The exhibition remains open until October 23, and is free 
to visitors daily from 11 to 5 (ladies II to 1), on presentation 
of visiting card. 


Mr. W. 


Midlothian Photographie  Assoelation. 
Warrender Park Terrace, Edinburgh, has now taken up the 
secretarial work of the Association. 


Brash, 


38, 


The Eighteenth Annual Traill Taylor Memorial Leeture vill 
be held at the Royal Photographic Society, 35, Russell Square, 
W.C., on Tuesday, October 12, at 8 p.m. Тһе lecturer will be 
Mr. Frederic J. Cheshire, and his subject “ The Modern Range- 
finder.”’ 

Second-hand Bargains.—The City Sale and Exchange, of 
26 and 28, King's Road, Sloane Square, S.W., have just issued 
their October catalogue of second-hand cameras of every de- 
scription, enlargers, binoculars, field glasses, microscopes, etc., 
which they are offering at greatly reduced prices. Readers 
should write to the above address for copies of the list, which 
will be sent post free. 


Mr. E. Howard Burnett asks us to state that he has removed 
to Beau Desert, Hightown, Lancs., and society secretaries who 
have engaged or desire to engage him to lecture during the 
ensuing season are requested to note his change of address. 
Не has a few available dates for his lecture on “ Practical 
Telephotography," which he is prepared to deliver for out-of- 
pocket expenses only. 


** Dri-quik.’’—We have recently had an opportunity of testing 
a bottle of a negative-drying solution, which has been sent us 
by the Photo-chemic Co. of St. Ann’s Chambers, Ludgate Hill, 
E.C. The solution, which appears to be one of the carbonates 
in highly volatile spirit, does all that the makers claim for it 
in drying a negative in five minutes or less, by simple immersion 
and exposure to the air. For the press photographer and others 
who desire to dry their negatives very rapidly, this preparation 
can be recommended. It is sold at 2s. per bottle. 


“ Pieture- making by Enlarging.’’—A brightly produccd little 
catalogue in pamphlet form reaches us from Messrs. W. Butcher 
and Sons, of Camera House, Farringdon Avenue, Е.С., entitled 
" Picture-making by Enlarging.” In addition to containing 
practical information on this subject, which is now of interest 
to all photographers, it gives full illustrated particulars, prices, 
etc., of the fine series of enlargers and accessories made by the 
firm. A postcard to the above address will bring a copy of the 
list free. 


The Photographie Classes of the Cripplegate Institute com- 
тепсе next Wednesday, October 6. The three-month course 
consists of twelve demonstrations and lectures, and is followed 
by a second course of three months, commencing on Wednesday, 
January 12, 1916. Тһе fees are 125. and тоз. 6d. for either 
course, but photographers' and dealers' assistants under the age 
of eighteen are admitted at a specially reduced rate. The whole 
range of photographic procedure is covered, and from the pros- 
pectus received we gather that the subjects range from the 
selection of apparatus and the production of good negatives 
to the making of exhibition prints in bromoil. The instructor 
is Mr. John H. Gear, Е.К.Р.5. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


The Return of the Medal. 


I am very glad to announce a new departure of 
the Midland Photographic Federation in connection 
with their competitions, which should prove to be 
in the best interests of that organisation. A good 
tany years ago, birth was given to the practice 
of all societies making some tangible form of award 
at their club competitions and at their exhibitions. 
At that time it was almost universally a medal in 
one or other of the metals—gold, silver, or bronze ; 
but somehow a certain body of select—or shall I 
say superior ?—photographers arose, and,declining 
the distinction of a medal, refused to compete in 
any competition or in any exhibition that gave 
awards. So it became, in consequence, the correct 
thing in polite photographic society not to talk of 
medals of any kind. Then came along the plaque, 
and so we ranged from the small and modest bronze 
substitute for a paper weight to the one that would 
have done duty for a coffin plate; and I am not 
at all sure it did not sound its own death knell, 
for we sensibly drifted from that to silver rose- 
bowls and porcelain vases of a more or less intrinsic 
value—at all events, something the rest of the home 
circle can take some pride and interest in. 


To Speed Up the Midlands. 


Now history is repeating itself for the benefit 
of the Midland photographers, and I trust also for 
the benefit of matters pictorial, and for the Midland 
societies in particular. I know the officials will 
not mind my saying they want something in that 
district to stir them up a bit, and so I welcome the 
innovation as a means to the end—better work, and 
more of it. The Midland delegates have met and 
decided that, with a view to improving and adding 
stimulus to the work submitted, they will offer a 
medal and certificate for the best and second best 
picture and slide respectively. So you see my 
Midland friends agree with me on the necessity of 
the situation. Judging is to be done by the dele- 
gates present at the federation meeting to be held 
at Leicester on October 30. Delegates will be 
asked to withdraw whilst the prints and slides in 
that group to which their society belongs are under 
consideration. 


The Delegates to Judge. 


How this scheme of withdrawal will work out 
somewhat puzzles me to explain, because I expect— 
and I suppose the Midland officials also expect— 
tvery society to contribute. The Midland Federa- 
cion is a big organisation, and so, evidently, there 
will be a continuous stream of withdrawing dele- 
gates until the rota is gone through, which, by the 
way, will work quite satisfactorliy, so long as the 
adjoining ante-room is not put under the Detence 
of the Realm restrictions in respect to refreshments. 
However, I suppose they will work out their own 
ethics of judging quite satisfactorily, so long as 
they are supplied with a good entry, and it must 
be noted that the prints and slides mav be of any 
subject, prints not to exceed a dimension of 20 in. 
by 16 in. over all. Each print or slide must bear 
the member's name and address, his society, process, 
and price, if for sale. The onus of selection is put 
on the society submitting, and they will be accepted 
in both the print and slide sections from each society 
in proportion to membership. There will be no 
further selection by a federation committee, conse- 
quently each society stands or falls in reputation 
by the exhibit it puts up. Having placed these 

articulars in detail before the members of the 
Midland Federation, it is up to each society to 
make the scheme go. Mr. E. Thomason, of 
46, Radnor Road, Handsworth, will receive the 
xints, and Mr. J. О. Wilkes, 43, Kingsley Road, 
Ming's Norton, will receive the slides. Both ad- 
dresses are in Birmingham, and prints and slides 
must reach their destination by October 20. 


A Pessimistic Majority. 


I have hinted that somewhere in the Midlands 
someone wanted stirring up a little, and now I hear 
from Birmingham that it has been finally decided 
not to hold any photographic exhibition in connec- 
tion with the society of that city for this year. I 
mean, of course, an open exhibition, and, consider- 
ing the fame this society has attained for open 
exhibitions, I am indeed sorry to hear it. А corre- 
spondent tells me this regrettable action is due to 
a timid and pessimistic majority on the council, 


just when they had the opportunity of their life. 
" A great mistake,” says he, ** for we had excellent 
terms offered to us and every chance of success, 
except the wish for special effort on the part of 
members," One is very sorry to hear tbis spirit 
1$ lacking with the Birmingham Society, especially 
when it is most needed. The council have also 
decided to drop the *“ Journal " for a time. 


The Passing Halfpenny Stamp. 

Тһе latter feature will, I am afraid, be common 
to many other societies, having regard to the pro- 
bability that the postage will be one penny instead 
of the universal halfpenny hitherto. I say in all 
probability advisedly, because at the time of writing 
there is a rumour that, after all, it may be allowed 
to remain. 1 hope so for the sake of the societies, 
who have enough work on hand at present to make 
ends meet without having to face a double postage 
bill. Still, it is possible the halfpenny postage may 
go out of existence, as indicated by the Budget 
proposals ; and as that is the position at present, 
my advice is, get out vour syllabuses at once. Hurry 
up that printer of yours. It may be urged I ат 
not patriotic, but that is all nonsense. 1 am urging 
the point because I am patriotic to the societies, 
and, knowing something of their financial struggles 
of 1915, I sav get them out whilst yet there is time 
at one halfpenny per member. Journals апа 
weekly notices faust, T am afraid, go, but that will 
not be an insuperable difficulty, for this page is 
your page, and, so far as space permits, I wil! do 
my best to place thc current inatter of your society 
before the notice of the members—at all events, 
the points that count for anything in particular—if 
you send it along. 


Print a Smart Syllabus. 


Affiliation subjects appear somewhat prominently 
іп the Willesden Photographic Society's syllabus, 
which has just reached me. It is a very full one 
and varied in subject, but I do wish societies would 
make their syllabuses more attractive. А few extra 
shillings spent on their dressing, and what a differ- 
ence would be effected! Supposing the syllabus 
under notice had been well dressed by the printer, 
and cost, say, ten shillings more, surely it would 
have made two new members to pay for its extra 
cost. If secretaries want to see ideas in garnishing 
a syllabus, let them send out twenty-five of their 
own to twenty-five other secretaries, and ask for 
theirs in exchange. I venture to say the result 
would surprise my Willesden friend, who, undoubtedly 
has been at great trouble in getting together so 
excellent a list of lectures, but I the reader of his 
syllabus have also much trouble to see them on his 
printed example before me. 


A Good List of Subjects. 


However, I set out to say a good word for this 
excellent society, and must not forget that fact. 
Apart from the teachings of its pictorial and tech- 
nical units, it sets other societies a good example 
in a series of beginners’ lessons it has provided, and 
every help is given in acquiring a sound knowledge 
of photographic work. Discussion and criticism 
are freely encouraged, and several competitions 
will be arranged throughout the session. Several 
members have joined the local branch of the *' Snap- 
shots from Home" League, and residents іп the 
neighbourhood will find the society a useful medium 
for social intercourse and exchange of ideas In 
matters photographic. Meetings are held at the 
Willesden Polytechnic, Priory Park Road, Kilburn, 
at 8 p.m., and the hon. secretary is Mr. E. H. Ridler, 
7, Bramshill Road, Harlesden, N.W. 


A Syllabus to be Proud of. 


The syllabus of the Leeds Camera Club is one of 
those productions that can be shown with pride 
by the member and with credit by the producer. 
It is not what one would call a very expensive 
production, but it is as artistic and neat as it is pos- 
sible to be made through the art of letterpress, and 
as it also contains the photographic presentments 
of the worthy president and his energetic assistants, 
I must add that the pictorial side has not been 
neglected. The syllabus of lectures is equal to any 
list of subjects the club has previously Issued, and 
that is its best recommendation. '' Important 
Notice," says one large headline, which indicates 
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the club will in future meet at 7.30 p.m. (instead 
of 8), and in order to facilitate interchange of ideas, 
etc., light refreshments, for which a nominal charge 
will be made, will be served at the close of the 
meeting. It is hoped that the members will take 
the opportunity for free discussion, and improve 
the social relationship of the club. There was a 
time when these ‘‘light refreshments” were а 
feature of this club’s great popularity, but at that 
period there was a good “ public Баг” adjoining, 
so I shall watch this return to ''sociability " with 
interest and satisfaction. 


Bradford's Garden Party— 


The Bradford Photographic Society held the 
main event of their summer rogramme when they 
aid a visit to Mr. Alex. Keighley's garden at Steeton 
ligh Hall on a recent Saturday. Although the day 
was somewhat unfavourably dull for good work, 
a good!y number were present. Upwards of fifty 
exposures were made, one of the members providin 
the party with two of his models, which gave add 
interest. Mr. Keighley personally conducted the 
party round his most beautiful old English garden, 
indicating the various points of vantage, and also 
helped the social side of the party by providing 
croquet, bowls, and clock golf. Later, they were 
conducted through his studio and wookroom, where 
demonstrations displayed his methods of procedure 
in his pictorial photographs, including some of his 
latest work (now on view at the Salon). It will 
therefore be seen that the party were highly de- 
lighted at this unexpected Lon on the part of 
Mr. Keighley. 


—Stirs up Old Memories. 


Mr. Keighley was reminiscent—a sure sign tha} 
he was delighted with the day and delighted with 
the party—and, in replying to a vote of thanks, 
mentioned that he had always held a warm feeling 
for the Bradford Society, as 1t brought back to him 
the times of his commencement when the society 
was being formed, he being one of the founders. 
He continued by saying there were about a dozen 
or so banded together who had to meet in the then 
city analyist's laboratory, who was then secretary, 
where they discussed photographic matters amongst 
themselves, for no lectures or lecturers were to be 
obtained in those days. When they required plates 
or chemicals, they had to get them direct from 
London. He stated that at this period he and a 
few other enthusiasts had to travel from a con- 
siderable distance to Bradford, as it was then the 
only society within ten or twenty miles. He had 
known the society twenty-five to thirtv vears ago, 
and during its long history he has at one time or 
another occupied every position in the council. 
Mr. Keighley referred to the times when they һай 
almost to disband on account of lack of support 
and other causes, but eventually the society was 

ut on its feet again. Thus he finished a most 
interesting talk, saving that it was with the greatest 
pleasure he welcomed the Bradford Society to his 
garden. 


Scottish Interest in Survey Work. 


An exhibition of the photographic survey of Dun- 
dee is to be held in one of the galleries of the Albert 
Institute, and Mr. A. B. Crichton, referring to the 
subject locally, says it is proposed to hold it during 
the first half of next October, and that the collection 
is a most valuable one. Glasgow was preparing а 
similar survey, and was paying thousands of pounds 
for it. The literary matter of the Dundee survey 
was being written by a gentleman well acquainted 
with the subject; it would require to be printed, 
and each photograph mounted with some scheme 
of uniformity. The Dundee Town Council had 
advanced about £200, and at this stage it was in- 
tended to show the citizens, by the means of an 
exhibition, how their {200 had been spent. In 
years to come the collection would be a very valuable 
one. One of the difficulties of the survey move- 
ment has been the finding workers who were pre- 

ared to provide prints, etc., which cost money, 
ree of cost to the community, who obviously is to 
receive the benefit. If Dundee, Glasgow, and other 
Scottish towns have undertaken the major portion 
of the cost the movement is sure to progress, and 
plenty of amateurs will be found ready and willing 
to assist. 
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nrc exe AST week we 
ЖА ІМ roughly sketched 
7 our plans for the 
next few weeks, 
indicating 
methods of treat- 
ing both negatives 
and prints so that 
the best possible 
results should be obtained from expo- 
sures made during the summer. Іп 
order to accomplish satisfactory re- 
sults with the minimum of work, some 
little “ forecasting " will be necessary, 
and those workers who keep things 
going in a systematic manner will 
find not only easier working, but, on 
the whole, better results. We propose 
to deal with some of this preliminary 
work this week. 

The storing of one's negatives is a 
matter too often neglected, and it is 
no uncommon thing to see workers 
searching for some particular negative 
as one might search for a card amongst 
a pack strewed over the table. The 
amount of damage done by the 
corners of the negatives to the film 
surfaces may be imagined. There are 
a number of methods of storage avail- 
able, and the choice will depend to 
some extent on whether films or 
plates are in use. Also to some 
extent on the kind of work being 
done. The pictorial worker, for in- 
stance, will probably classify his 
negatives according to locality, trust- 
ing to his memory to tell him where 
he took some particular subject he 
wishes to find and deal with. Ог, of 
course, he may go further, апа 
arrange them under such headings 
as meadow foregrounds, stream fore- 
grounds, leafless trees, woodland, 
skies with distant hills, sunset skies, 
stormy skies, and so on. The use 
of such classification and the amount 
‘of handling and sorting over such a 
scheme will save will readily be seen. 
For this class of work it is probably 
quite unnecessary to mark each nega- 
tive, unless there is some topo- 
graphical interest which it is desirable 
to record. . 

With subjects of purely topo- 


graphical or record interest the identi- 
fication of the negative becomes an 
important first step in the storage 
arrangements, and must be dealt 
with first. Some clear and indelible 
marking is essential if the negatives 
are to have any permanent value, for 
few people can rely on memory, at 
any rate after a number of years. 
The simplest way of marking nega- 
tives, whether film or plate, is by 
writing on the film surface along one 
edge with draughtsman's Indian ink 
and a fine-pointed steel pen. This 
should be done as soon as the nega- 
tives are dry and it is decided that 
they do not require any further 
chemical treatment, such as reduc- 
tion or intensification. If negatives 
are left for some time and get handled, 
the gelatine surface picks up traces 
of grease from the fingers, and though 
practically invisible this prevents the 
film taking the ink freely. In case 
handled negatives have to be written 
upon, the margin may be rubbed 
with a tiny tuft of cotton wool wetted 
with petrol, which will remove this 
slight greasiness. It is well to avoid 
too much writing. For example, a 
negative of Whitby Harbour needs 
nothing but the word “ Whitby,” 
for it will be obvious that it is of the 
harbour. So a negative of an Early 
English doorway needs nothing but 
the name of the church and the 
position of the door; e.g., “ Monk's 
Entrance, Beaulieu," being sufficient. 
Anyone to whom the architectural 
record is of interest will see that it 
is an Early English doorway. Where 
the subject comes from an obscure 
village the name of the county may 
be added for later identification. 

Of course, if the worker wishes to 
record details as to the light, time of 
day, exposure, and so on, this may 
be done, but it is of little use on the 
negative, and is probably better 
noted down in the exposure pocket- 
book. In cases where the Autograph 
Кодак is in use, such details may 
appear on the negative, the record 
then being a comprehensive опе. 
But when the negative is to be written 


on, the aim should be to keep the work 
of writing as little as possible, and yet 
to identify the negative quite de- 
finitely. It will be obvious that this 
record on the negative itself is much 
safer than a mere number, which 
means nothing when the register 
book is missing, or than a gummed 
label, which may become detached. 
Even if negative envelopes are used 
the marking on the negative itself is 
advisable. 

When this writing is being done it 
is a good plan to run the eye over 
the negative for any spots, pinholes, 
scratches, and so on, and if a fine 
steel pen is in use spots may be filled 
in with it instead of with a spotting 
brush, some workers indeed  pre- 
ferring such a method of spotting. 
In any case we suggest that the nega- 
tives should be spotted straight away, 
and so made ready for printing. 
There are very many advantages in 
making a set of contact prints which 
may be mounted in a scrapbook for 
reference at any time. It is far easier, 
for instance, to choose a sky for some 
landscape if prints from the sky nega- 
tives are available, instead of the 
negatives themselves. Іп pictorial 
work these prints may be regarded 
as preliminary to the pilot print, the 
use of which we indicated last week. 

Let us now consider the storage of 
the negatives. With films the albums 
of translucent paper are admirable, 
and enable a large number of film 
negatives to be sorted through very 
rapidly and without undue fingering. 
But, of course, films may be stored 
in envelopes, writing on the front of 
the envelope or on the flap, the 
general classification, such as “ moor- 
land foregrounds.’’ When glass plates 
are used the same method may be 
adopted, the empty plate box taking 
the place of the envelope, and the 
contents being noted on the side or 
end of the box edge. A number of 
boxes may then be placed on shelves, 
and taken down as required, just as 
books are taken from the bookshelf. 
It is sometimes advised to place 
pieces of thin, smooth, unprinted 
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paper, such as white lining paper, 
between the negatives, but we have 
found that if the boxes and nega- 
tives are clean when storage is done 
there is little likelihood of scratching 
or other damage. Each box should 
be filled with negatives, but not 
overfilled, so that the lid may go 
down as it would if the box were 
empty. If desired, a label may be 
stuck on the lid, where the formula 
for development is attached, and on 
this fuller details of the contents may 
be noted. We have tried many 
methods, but, on the whole, have 
found nothing so convenient as this, 
and the cost, as will be seen, is prac- 
tically nil. Тһе modification of the 
card-filing method, іп which a box 
holding fifty or a hundred negatives 


is used, is popular, and has this 
advantage, that when one or two 
negatives are sorted out, they are 


each protected by the envelope, on 
which may be written such notes as 
exposure required for a bromide 
print, enlargement, and so on. The 
boxes, however, occupy space, and 
as one's negatives mount up in 
numbers this becomes a serious item. 
There is no reason, however, why 
negatives more or less in use should 
not be stored in such boxes, and then 
packed away in the plate boxes on 
shelves when they have been tem- 
porarily finished with. 


еке салын сым IA LII 


To Buy, Sell, or Exchange 


a camera, lens, or accessories, 


see Supp. p. 8-9. 


SOME NOTES ON PRINTING. 


Printing Surfaces.—Most beginners are not unnaturally 
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MASKING NEGATIVES. 


Е have referred above to certain 

spotting work which mav be done 
when writing on the negatives, and 
a week or two ago dealt with spotting 
in the ordinarv way with brush or 
pencil. Not only may the prints run 
off for pasting in the scrap album be 
materially improved by this attention 
to the negatives, but if a little trouble 
is taken in masking, and prints are 
produced with a white border, the 
effect will be still better. This masking 
may be done in two ways, either each 
negative may be masked separately, 
the mask being attached to the nega- 
tive, or a number of masks may be 
cut, and one selected for each nega- 
tive as required. In a general wav 
the latter method is preferable. If 
the masks are attached they project 
over the edges of the negative, and 
necessitate the use of larger envelopes 
and boxes. When a large number 
of prints are to be made, as, for 
example, for Christmas cards, it is 
much better to lay the negative on 
a sheet of glass in a printing frame 
two or three sizes larger, and paste 
it down with strips of black paper, 
thus holding up the mask and attach- 
ing the negative to the glass, and the 
whole to the printing frame. The 
risk of dropping the negative out of 
the frame is then removed, and work 
may proceed rapidly. But when one 
or two prints from each negative are 
required, the mask is best kept loose. 
For album work it will usually be 
found that three or four masks will 
suffice for a set of negatives. Thus 
assuming the negatives are 5 bv 4, 
we may cut two with openings 4% bv 


i 


on to fairly rough-surface paper. 
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3f. and 4} by з respectively. This 
will!'give the full-size print, and опе 
a little narrower from top to bottom, 
suitable for subjects helped by the 
more oblong shape. Then two more 
might be cut having openings 4 by 3 
and 4 bv 21, for those negatives 
where a little trimming down is 
desirable. 

The masks should be cut out of 
rather thin but quite opaque black 
or deep-red paper. Тһе size of the 
opening should be marked clearly 
with a finely pointed pencil, taking 
care that the opposite sides are 
parallel and all the angles right 
angles. А pearwood set-square, such 
as is used in schools, serves well for 
masking out, but the cutting should 
be done against a steel straightedge. 
The penknife should be very sharp 
at the point, or the edges and especi- 
ally the corners will be left ragged. 
A sheet of smooth strawboard is best 
for cutting on. 

Having cut the masks—and pro- 
bably the first attempt or two will 
leave room for improvementt—he 
placing them and holding them over 
the negatives while laying down the 
printing paper will present some 
difculty. То attach each one from 
the back by means of two tiny bits 
of stamp edging would answer, but 
takes a deal of time. If, however, 
a touch of rubber solution is applied 
in two places at the ends of the open- 
ing in the mask, and allowed to get 
tacky, it will be found that it will 
hold well enough to the film of the 
negative to keep the mask from 
moving while the printing paper is 
placed in position. 


By A. В. C. 


It is very seldom, at all 


anxious to get the utmost possible out of the negative as 
regards detail, and so select a glossy printing surface. In 
those cases where detail is of outstanding importance, this 
is а quite reasonable procedure. This may well be the 
case in flower work, architectural detail, birds’ nests, 
record and survey work, and so forth. Оп the other hand, 
in the big majority of landscape subjects, portraits, 
architectural and general views, and many subjects the 
nearest part of which is distant a matter of vards, 
we are more dependent on general effect than on specific 
detail. In such cases to draw attention to detail bv 
using glossy printing surfaces is detrimental to pictorial 
general effect. At the same time extremely rough surfaces 
are quite unsuitable for the making of small-size prints. 
Broadly put, the roughness of the printing paper may vary 
with the distance from the eye at which the print is to be 
viewed, and very generally speaking this goes with its 
size, as we naturally hold a large print further from the 
cyes than we do a small print. For contact printing from 
hand-camera work, quarter-plate size, for instance, a matt 
or very slightly rough surface will best suit the majority 
of subjects of a pictorial nature. 

Vignetting at times is a quite useful method of printing. 
But it is seldom quite satisfactory for contact printing from 
small-sized negatives. It is far more suitable for enlarging 


acceptable in landscape subjects, while it seems to be 
more suitable for child portraiture than for anything else. 
Among other things a light but not necessarily white 
background free from obvious pattern, and light garments 
are two conditions practically essential for this line of 
work. Both these favour short exposures, so that the 
hand-camera worker may take subjects of this kind into 
his consideration. Again, in vignetted child portraits 
we do not need much light and shade contrast, and 
open-air work 15 often suitable. Тһе background should 
be far enough behind the sitter to be somewhat out of focus 
or softened in definition. 

Trimming.— Experience shows that rectangular trimming 
(i.e. straight-line margins and right-angle corners) is far 
and away the best in practically every case. Oval and 
circular forms verv, very occasionally suit some subjects, 
but these are rare indeed. Oval and circular prints require 
special attention in mounting, as the slightest tilt either 
way of the true horizon—real or virtual—gives the print 
an out-of-balance look. 

Again, it is well known among trained artists that a 
square, a circle, and an ellipse or oval are the three most 
difficult forms to occupy satisfactorilv from a composition 
point of view. This is another reason for using those 
forms as little as possible. 
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be written on one side of the paper only. 


Various Topics. 


(1) Can gaslight postcards be used for enlarg- 
ing? (2) With what exposure by magnesium 
ribbon? (3) Some of my gaslight prints have 
brown and green spots. Those that are spoiled 
come up rather slowly. (4) Should gaslight 
prints be soaked in clean water before develop- 
ment? (5) Stops, etc. 
W. R. P. (Port Elizabeth). 
We do not know the shutter speeds 
and stops of your camera. As to shutter 
speeds, you had best apply to the camera 
makers. Shutter speeds are frequently 
a poetic quantity. (1) Yes, but the 
exposure is considerably longer, say fifty 
times that of bromide paper. (2) This 
depends on various factors, e.g., density 
and colour of negative, degree of enlarge- 
ment, stop of lens, sensitiveness of paper, 
etc. (3) The spots may be due to various 
causes; e.g., undissolved particles in the 
developer, iron particles in the water, 
air bubbles clinging to the paper, hypo 
splashes, imperfect fixing or washing, 
touching with contaminated fingers. (4) 
It is not advisable—unless the prints are 
of large size, e.g., 12 by то and beyond — 
to wet the paper before applying the 
developer. 


Daylight Enlarging. 
Will you kindly let me know what exposure 
to give for daylight work ? etc. 
F. W. (Herne Hill). 
Exposure in such a case ав yours 
depends on the following factors : strength 
of light employed ; density and colour of 
negative; stop; degree of enlargement ; 
speed cf paper; result required. АП 
these are unknown to us. The simplest 
and best thing for you to do is to make 
one or two trial exposures in strips by 
uncovering various parts of the negative — 
or paper—for different times. 


Pinholes, etc. 
(1) I am troubled with pinholes and air bubbles. 
(2) Is it possible to climinate fog from nega 
tives? (3) How can I test my darkroom lamp ? 

H. J. (London, W.) 

(1) Wipe out carefully the inside of the 
camera and also the plate-holders. Hold 
each plate vertically on edge and give it 
a slight tap on a table just before 
putting it into the plate-holder. (2) Far 
better to prevent fog than attempt to 
remove it. This is only possible when it 
is surface fog. (3) Put a plate in a dark 
slide in total darkness. Then expose it 
to the light of the darkroom at your usual 
developing distance, pulling out the 
shutter of the dark slide a half inch every 
quarter of a minute. You will thus expose 
the plate in a series of half-inch strips, 
having }, }, 1, 1, etc., minute's exposure. 
This plate is now developed in darkness 


for your normal time—say five minutes— 
the dish being covered all the time. 
It is then quickly slipped into the fixing 
bath—also kept covered—for from ten 
to fifteen minutes. This plate will then 
show you how long it takes for your dark- 
room light to give developable fog. 
Examine this plate after washing and 
drying it by laying it film side downwards 
on to a sheet of smooth white notepaper. 


White Line. 
(1) The enclosed print is from an enlarged 
negative. If you will examine it with a magnify- 
ing glass you will see a white line alongside each 
dark line, etc. (2) Is it essential that the 
ground-glass diffuser be one inch away from the 
positive? Why not in contact? (3) Is there 
any English firm making paper for negative 
work? Large size plates are costly, especially 
herc in war time, and difficult to obtain at any 
price. E. F. (Blangy). 
This white-line effect is probably due 
to developing the plate without rocking 
the dish. Where light has acted strongly, 
active development takes place апа 
bromine is liberated. This acts as a 
restrainer on the adjacent parts where 
little light has acted and slight develop- 
ment taken place. This at any rate is 
the usually offered theory. But it is not 
universally accepted on account of the 
difficulty of producing these white lines 
at will. (2) There are two reasons for 
separating the diffusing ground glass 
from the positive: it acts better as a 
diffusing, equalising screen at a little dis- 
tance, and obviates showing the grain 
of the ground glass, as would be the case 
if the diffuser and positive were in con- 
tact. (3) We cannot say off hand, but 
you might try Wellington and Ward, of 
Elstree, Herts, who made negative paper 
some time ago. 


Shutter, Stops, etc. 
What is the meaning of stops marked rr, 16, 
22, 24? What does T. B. I. on the shutter 
mean ? How long time to be allowed for develop- 
ing a negative, fixing, washing, printing post- 
cards, toning and fixing prints, etc. ? 
E. W. (Southampton). 
On the shutter, B means '' bulb " ; i.e., 
the shutter remains open as long as the 
pneumatic bulb or lever is pressed. I 
means ''iunstantaneous," i.e, a small 
portion of a second. T means å 


“time ’; 
i.e., shutter is opened by a sharp squeeze 
of bulb or quick light touch of the lever ; 
it will then remain open for any length 
of time until the bulb or lever is again 
similarly lightly touched. А few observant 
trials will make this all clear. As to the 
stop numbers, there are two conflicting 
systems in use, resulting in much con- 
fusion, as they only agree at one point, 
viz., I6, which in both systems means 
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with F/6.3, or 1-30th with F/4.5. 
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that the diameter of this stop is one- 
sixteenth the focal length of the lens. 
It is quite impossible to givc any concise 
and general replies as to time to develop, 
print, ехрове, etc., as the time in each 
case depends on several varying factors. 
The best advice we can give уоп is to 
obtain a copy of “ Elementary Photo- 
graphy," by John Hodges, and follow 
this up with “ The Principles of Simple 
Photographv," by Fred Sparrow. Both 
these desirable volumes may be obtained 
from our publishers, post free 1s. 2d. 
each. 


Retouching. 
(1) Kindly say how I can remove retouching. 
Would a K2 screen make any difference in a 
landscape with ordinary plate ? 
H. S. (Burgess Hill). 


You will most probably find that the 
retouching can be entirely removed by 
gently rubbing the negative with a small 
piece of clean dry flannel and a drop or 
two of spirits of turpentine. You would 
probably find a very slight difference, 
but not enough to be anything like the 
advantage of a K screen and ortho- 
chromatic or panchromatic plate. 
Exposure, etc. 

(1) What should be deducted from exposures 
at F/8 for F/6.3, 5.6, 4.5? (2) What developer 
is recommended to avoid softening of gelatine 
in hot weather ? W. S. T. (Bombay). 

If by deduct you mean subtract, it is 

not possible to arrive at equivalent expo- 
sures for different stops. Thus to deduct, 
say, five seconds from sixty seconds 
would be vastly different from deducting 
five seconds from say ten seconds. It 
is a question of proportion, or percentage, 
if you prefer so to expressit. By squaring 
the F numbers you get the relative or 
proportionate exposure times for equiva- 
lent effects. For example: 
F/4.5 F/5.6 F,6.3 F/8 
20.25 31.36 39.69 64 
30 40 60 
Lo on EE i i 4 І 
The last line is quite near enough for all 
practical purposes— thus r-roth sec. at 
F/8 would be 1-2oth at F/5.6, or 1-15th 
(2) 
Probably amidol is the best. It cer- 
tainly has that reputation. If stock solu- 
tions are not convenient why not use 
tabloids and always get the advantage 
of a freshly made developer ? 
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Autumn. 
“ Over-dear Magpie,” came a letter from the Editor the other 


“ 


day, ' we go to press with the special Autumn Number in three- 
quarters of an hour. Send us along a rhapsody or something." 
Whereupon I deserted my other pursuits, and sat for five minutes 
among the autumn poets in order to get my wind for the job. 
I have always had a kind of admiration for the autumn poets. 
They are clever fellows, and so unscrupulous. They have 
infringed the copyright of my own ideas about autumn in а 
way that has filled me with wonder. That little idea of mine 
about the corn-clad fields being hung as it were with golden 
shields—bless me, if I didn't find old Wordsworth had taken it 
up, without the smallest acknowledgment of my priority 
And it was the same with my heroic stanzas beginning— 


The leaves are falling, falling 
Solemnly and slow ; 


that scamp of a Longfellow simply lifted them, without saying 
they were mine, into his “ Midnight Mass for the Dying Year.” 
Criminal, I call it. 


Gold Toning. 


It is not my grievance, however, that I am going to ventilate. 
It is simply to call attention to the frequency of such poetic 
phrases as golden autumn, the golden sunset of the year, autumn's 
yellow lustre gilds the world, yellow'd o'er with waving gold, 
a store of golden grain, fields of gold, fruits of gold, and so on. 
It seems pretty evident, therefore, that money matters form a 
suitable subject for an autumn causerie, so here we kick the 
autumn poets into a corner. At the London Salon the other day 
I got into the bad books of a gentleman who was waxing poetic 
over its pictorial glories. When he asked me what I thought of 
the show, I replied that I thought /600 of it—for /600, as I 
discovered by à process of simple addition, is the sum total 
of the prices attached to the pictures. I accepted the exhibitors’ 
own valuation and said it was а {600 show. But my companion 
looked at me like an Israelite at a Philistine, and murmured 
something about not judging art on a money basis. But is not 
a concrete compliment in / s. d. better than vague adjectives 
which rustle like bank-notes and turn out to be so much waste- 
paper ? 

Prices and Pitfalls. 

For my own part, I find it quite jolly to study the prices 
which exhibitors fix to their wares. Who could fail to notice 
at the Salon, for instance, that No. 229 is Miss Maud Allan, 
who is priced at /5, while No. 230 is the Prime Minister, who is 
going, going, gone at тоз. 6d. ? Or, similarly, that a bishop is 
accounted as worth little more than half the price of a club 
waiter ? The fact is that the price of a picture in a photographic 
exhibition usually has no relevance to its subject or to its own 
artistic merit. 1% is simply arrived at by а shrewd estimate 
of how the public will take it. It would be too cynical to say 
that the picture itself represents the subject which the worker 
had in view, and that its price represents the object which he 
had in view also ; but it is something like that. Of one picture 
(not in the Salon), ticketed at several guineas, I heard an army 
officer declare the other night that it was not worth sixpence. 
This did not mean that the worker had over-estimated the value 
of his picture; it simply meant that he had over-estimated the 
value of his public, so far as that public was represented by the 
army officer. 


The Modest Scot. 


After a great deal of painstaking calculation, I have analysed 
out the prices of nigh three hundred pictures which are priced 
in this year's Salon. They range from guineas eight to half- 
crowns three, but I have divided them into their own respective 
nationalities, and I find that of all the people who contribute 
to the Salon show, the Dutch on the whole ask the most, the 
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pictures which come from Holland being priced at an average 
of /2 9s. each ; next come the Americans, asking an average of 
£1 16s. 6d. These neutrals appear to think that the purse of the 
British public is still unlimited. The average for English and 
Welsh exhibitors works out at 35s. per picture, while the exhibi- 
tors from Canada and Australia, Scandinavia and Spain, Italy 
and Egypt are content with something in the neighbourhood 
of a guinea. Far and away the lowest in the list, however, is 
Scotland. Тһе average price for the pictures from across the 
Tweed is 13s. 3d. It is not that the Scottish folk have a small 
opinion of themselves—nothing will ever induce me to believe 
that; rather is it that they have a small opinion of us. 


The War Worker. 

At the Salon private view I was standing against the door 
when my balance was rudely upset by a gentleman of some 
fifty summers who came running up the stairs and shuttled 
round the room like a steam-engine. He did the walls, or 
part of them, in two seconds, stopped for three-tenths of another 
second in front of a certain picture, and then darted through 
the door again and down the stairs on the wings of the whirl- 
wind. I caught him up as he was stepping it out in Pall Mall 
East, and congratulated him on his picture. (I hadn't seen 
his picture, by the way, nor did I know for certain that he had 
exhibited ; but it seemed a pretty safe venture after watching 
his actions in the gallery.) 

" Like it ? ” he asked. 

“ Prime,” said I. 

“І was afraid you'd think the shadow in the left-hand corner 
a trifle too pronounced." 

““ Just right," I assured him. 

“ Threw it off," said he, “ at intervals between the forging 
and annealing. Been doing war-work for the last six months, 
and pretty stiff. I can tell you. Thirty-six hours of it a day, 
ten days a week, and I'm fifty-five come November." He 
added that he must hurry off now, or the Minister for Munitions 
would be on his track. 

Thereupon I left him, and went back to the gallery. Ithought 
it would be a good idea to seek out his picture. I expected to 
come across a print emitting sulphurous fumes, a thing mounted 
in black and red, and engaged in gnashing its pictorial teeth. 
Instead of that, I found the picture as restful as a feather-bed, 
and the title it bore was '' The Silver Bosom of the Lake ''—or 
something similar. 


Underdone. 

““ Cui Bono ” writes to the Globe that this year's exhibition 
of the Royal Photographic Society is “ а dreary collection of 
under-printed, under-exposed—in short, underdone pictorial 
food.”’ 

Such food I shun; 
"Iis underdone, 
Unseasoned, raw ; 
Stiff to digest, 
It hurts the chest 
And strains the jaw. 
It is enough 
To sniff the stuff, 
To taste it—faugh ! 


To call it fry, 
Or stew, or pie, 

Or bake, or mash, 
Or boiled, or roast, 
Or eggs on toast, 

Might well be rash ; 
But we should not 
Be off the spot 

To call it hash. 
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THE CHURCH BY MOONLIGHT. BY DR. S. BRICARELLI (Italy). 
From the London Salon of Photography, now open at the Galleries of the Royal Society of Painters in ‘Vater-Colours, 5a, Рей Mall East, S.W. 
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Apart from the actual taking of outdoor photographs 
by amateurs, which has certainly received curtailment 
in certain quarters during the 

PHOTOGRAPHIC ACTIVITY past year, one is forced to the 
IN WAR TIME. conclusion that photographic 
activity, as evidenced in the 

societies and among individuals, depends very largely 
upon individuals themselves. From one district we get 
news of a slump in photographic interest, while from 
another we hear that the interest is increasing, and 
more work than ever is being turned out. Ti A. Р. 
Weekly Competitions form a very excellent barometer 
in this respect, and it is a remarkable fact that there 
has been little or no falling off in the number of entries 
submitted each week since the war started, but, on the 
contrary, on several occasions the quality and quantity 
have been higher than usual, and our readers do not 
need reminding that the standard set in these competi- 
tions is a high one. So far as exhibitions are concerned, 
some are being dropped in various provincial centres, 
and we think this is a distinct sign of weakness, or, 
in some cases, indicates a lack of enthusiasm and enter- 
prise in those responsible for the organisation. Тһе 
work, if carried out in an efficient and systematic 
manner, should involve very little extra expenditure of 
time on the part of the worker. That the will to succecd 
exists is evidenced by exhibitions being still held in 
some parts of the country. At the present moment in 


London, exhibitions at The A. P. Little Gallery, the 


Camera Club, and the London Salon are attracting con- 
siderable attention. Іп the case of the last-named, we 
heard, on a recent visit, that the attendances were not 


only above the average of the last few years, but that. 


the sale of pictures was considerable. Those who are 
at all doubtful about the running of a photographic 
exhibition at the present time should bear this in mind. 
o 9 ө 
When one can do a thing economically without 
diminishing its effectiveness, it is all to the good, but 
| when опе сап do a thing economically 
TO FRAME OR and at the same time do it better 
NOT TO FRAME. than it has ever been done before, it 
is a triumph. Ап instance of this 
latter is afforded by the London Salon of Photography, 
where the absence of frames has resulted, not only in 
the saving of money, but in adding to the attractiveness 
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of the exhibition. When one comes to think of it, one 
wonders why frames should ever have been considered 
necessary for exhibition purposes. It is true that an 
oil painting is unsatisfactory without a frame close to 
its edge, but what is not always remembered is that 
the gilt frame of an oil painting corresponds, not to the 
frame of a water-colour sketch or a monochrome print, 
but to the white mount of this latter. The white margin 
is the equivalent of the gilt frame, and the frame around 
the white margin is really superfluous so far as mere 
appearance is concerned. This applies only to exhibi- 
tion pictures, the exhibition wall itself serving as an 
enclosing frame. Domestic pictures hung against 
wall paper which is unsuitably tinted and perhaps pat- 
terned are in a different category. 


өө OQ 


A circular recently to hand gives particulars of glass 
and porcelain articles suited for chemical and technical 
use, these being of special kind or 

THE IMPERVIOUS quality as hitherto imported from 
DISH. Germany, but now produced in this 
country under the auspices of the 

British Laboratory Ware Association, a company pro- 
moted by the various firms that supply laboratory ware. 
Here we find listed a very satisfactory assortment of 
laboratory ware made of a British porcelain of a quality 
similar to that of the Berlin porcelain which has so 
long maintained an almost exclusive position for 
laboratory use, as no absorption of chemicals or rifting 
of the surface takes place under the most trying con- 
ditions; but it appears to have been almost forgotten that 
our own Worcester china possesses all the good qualities 
of the Berlin porcelain, a fact that was realised many 
years ago by Mr. R. W. Thomas, who had a chemist’s 
shop in Pall Mall, a gentleman who was a pioneer in 
photographic matters and an early manufacturer of 
collodion and dry plates. Referring back to a list 
issued by him in 1858, we find mention made of 
"shallow and deep Worcester china dishes," which 
shows that nearly sixty years ago Mr. Thomas fully 
realised the importance of completely non-absorbent 
dishes; indeed, one may conjecture that very many 
photographic failures arise from the exudation of 
chemical substances from absorbent dishes, and 
we now put in an emphatic plea for the abolition of 
the porous or semi-porous earthenware dish and the 
exclusive use of a high grade of porcelain, or of glass. 


өө O 


In these days of gradually fading light it is extra- 
ordinary how great a difference may be made in the 
ordinary lighting of a room by 
INTERIOR LIGHTING. apparently the most trivial re- 
adjustments of curtains and furni- 
ture. The other morning we were photographing in a 
room lighted by a window of average size, but with 
dark side curtains. The curtains scarcely, if at all, 
projected beyond the window frame, but were of thick 
material, and their folds hung forward for some inches 
into the room. Оп sweeping them quite out of the 
way, so that the rays of light had full access from the 
margins of the window diagonally into the room, the 
difference in the general lighting was instantly appre- 
ciable to the eye, and even more so to the sensitive 
plate. Similarly, a person standing between the window 
and the plane of the object to be photographed will 
reduce the light available, while the spreading out of a 
white tablecloth will add to it considerably. 
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AT THE A. P. 


IPLING'S assertion about East and West, that 
never the twain. shall meet, is disproved at 
THE А. P. Little Gallery, where an exhibition 
of the pictorial photography of Japan is now 
being held. What the hand of the native photo- 
grapher can achieve in the country of the pine and the 
bamboo is largely unknown to us in England. One 
of the first examples to reach this country of the 
work of a Japanese photographer with definite pic- 
torial intention was Yahagi’s picture, included in 
Pholograms of the Y ear for 1914, and affording a remark- 
able peep behind Japanese domestic scenes, a family 
being shown bathing in the hot springs. It is worthy 
of note, as showing how photography may break down 
the conventions, that although this picture was an 
example of the nude or semi-nude, the nude has had 
almost no place in Japanese art hitherto, and has been 
regarded in general as a violation of propriety. 

It is said that, in Japan, art speaks not as in other 
countries, in a language remote from the common people, 
but in the vernacular. These are the days of the artistic 
movement known as the и 2уо-уе (ye meaning '' picture,’ 
and ukiyo, roughly, “ genre ”), or realistic representa- 
tions of street, and shop, and field. The living Japan 
of to-day, which is almost childishly fond of being 
photographed (although it has by no means acquired 
the art of natural posing), has taken these pictures 
into its favour ; the strange conceptions, so far removed 
from the Japanese art of a former day, have largely 
disappeared, and the camera has come along just in 
time to give in its own way an impetus to this naturalistic 
movement. 

One may look forward with great interest to seeing 
more of the Japanese school of pictorial photography. 
No doubt it will differ refreshingly in many respects 
from our western pictorialism, in spite of the common 
ground of the camera rendering. One point to be remem- 
bered is that the governing motive in all Japanese art 
is the decorative. It is said that the Japanese are un- 
skilled in the treatment of shadow, but it seems unques- 
tionable that they possess an understanding of aerial 
perspective, and it follows as a matter of course that 
they are masters in the delicate gradation of tone values. 
There is a certain lightness of touch about the Japanese 
which should serve them well in photography, and in 
` particular they are able to get the effect of mass without 
invoking magnitude—no mean achievement. 

In the present exhibition at 52, Long Acre, the 
Japanese characteristics are evidenced at every turn, 
although a certain amount of the work shows a distinct 
trace of the Western influence. This is undoubtedly 
due to the imitative tendency, which is, however, 
not entirely peculiar to Japan. We know of British 
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photographers who imitate German pictorialism with 
all its crude realism, merely because it is different in 
its main characteristics from British work. We imagine 
also that the tendency in modern Japan is to be in- 
fluenced largely by Western art, both good and bad. 

It is a satisfaction, however, to note that in most of 
the pictures on view the original Japanese outlook is 
still sustained. This may in many cases, as undoubtedly 
has occurred in other phases of Japanese art, be due to 
environment. The mere depicting by straight photo- 
graphy of a Japanese landscape, with houses quaintly 
constructed to Western eyes and figures clad in typical 
Japanese dress, with possibly a glimpse of Fuji-San 
in the distance, would immediately convey the impres- 
sion of the Japanesque. 

In earlier days of Japanese art we have no doubt 
that the depicting of a London strect scene by Hiroshige 
or an English landscape by Hokusai would have con- 
veyed an essentially Japanese impression. Whether 
the modern artist of Japan is still possessed with the 
same vitality it is hard to say. But there is no doubt 
that in many instances in the collection of photo- 
graphs under notice the decorative value of line and 
mass has been seized upon and turned to the best 
account with subjects not peculiar to the East, thus 
indicating that the Japanese ideals still live, and may, 
perhaps, be seeking to find an outlet through the medium 
of a live art such as photography. 

Much of the sentiment of Old Japan is apparent, too, 
in the titles of the pictures, which are refreshingly poetic 
in their descriptive qualities. For instance, “А Gentle 
Summer Morning," by H. Yahagi, is not only descrip- 
tive in itself, but is a well-chosen title for the photo- 
graph. One feels no resentment at its inclusion, as 
would be the case when a high-flown title is occasionally 
used by the Western photographer, sometimes with 
very little relation to the subject of the print. “ In 
the May of Human Life," a delightful portrait of a 
Japanese maiden by H. Morita, is another example 
of picture and title being in perfect agreement. “ January 
in his Rough-spun Vest " and “Тһе Mountains Huge 
that seem to Check the Sky," by B. Hagiuda, are 
typical Japanese landscapes in which straightforward 
photography has availed itself іп capable hands of 
Nature's bounty. Other titles that strike a picturesque 
note in complete accord with the subjects are “А 
Brook all Sparkle," by S. Kobayashi; “ When Woods 
are Bare and Birds ate Flown,” by К. Tamamura ; 
“Іп the Pride of Sunny Noon," by K. Yamanaka ; 
'" April's Dewy Kiss," by S. Yamanaka; and “ Where 
Waving Poplars Sigh," by M. Yoshino. 

In subjects common to all parts of the world, such 
as flower studies, the Japanese viewpoint is well indi- 
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cated in the one or two examples included in the exhibi- 
tion. The two photographs by S. Kato are cases in 
point. The composition here is bold and completely 
satisfying. In treatment of figure subjects and por- 
traits the photographer is frequently aided, as sug- 
gested above, by the sitters and their environment. 
This is notable in the contributions by H. Yahagi, 
M. Yoshino, K. Yamanaka, H. Morita, and B. Hagiuda, 
and particularly in the examples where interiors are 
depicted ; although in one case—“ At an Exhibition," 
by H. Yahagi—one is immediately struck with the 
apparent incongruity of the European hat coupled with 
the native dress. 

An outstanding feature of the exhibition is the 
excellent technique and quality of the prints them- 
selves, which indicates that our Eastern Allies have 
little to learn from us in this respect. The processes 
represented are carbon, gum, bromoil, bromide, gas- 
light, and plain silver printing; and although the 
prints are mostly on a smail scale, each demands atten- 
tion on account of its completeness of composition and 
strength in other respects. 
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Popularly, the art of photography should be able to 
go ahead strongly in Japan. Indeed, the Japanese 
photographer, together with the lithographer, has 
driven out the wood engraver, although Japanese 
wood engraving has a world renown, and at one point 
in its history had reached a higher stage of development 
than had wood engraving of the same period in Europe. 
Art is being popularised in Japan through much the 
same channels as in our own country, and the position 
of a Japanese chancellor of the exchequer who pro- 
posed anything adversely affecting the picture postcard 
would not be enviable. 

Japan has a photographic journal, and various firms, 
both of professionals and dealers, are to be found in 
Tokyo and the principal cities. We note, by the way, 
that Carl Zeiss is strongly established in the Japanese 
capital. The advertisements of the Japanese dealers, 
some of which he before us at the moment, lay particular 
stress upon the effects to be obtained with bromide 
and other papers. The surface upon which he works, 
even more than the tool he works w.th, has always been 
the great consideration with the Japanese artist. 
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IS THERE ROOM FOR ANOTHER PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY ? 


Special to “ТЬе А.Р. & Р.М" 


OR quite a long time the idea has been floating in my mind 

that there was a need, and also room, for yet another photo- 

graphic society which should have for its object the furthering 
of the study of the Plant World by the aid of the camera. 

The happening which made me pluck up courage to mention 
the subject to the general body of amateur photographers was 
the recent appearance of an important article by Sir Harry 
Johnston in the lay press (the Daily Chronicle of Scptember 
20, 1915), under the title, ‘‘ Wanted, a Botanist.” The article 
is in connection with the Commission appointed by the Colonial 
Office, now sitting to consider the food and oil producing possi- 
bilities of West Africa, etc. From this pregnant communication 
I quote a couple of sentences only : “ There is no doubt that this 
war will be followed, as soon as we can once more apply ourselves 
to home affairs, by a far-reaching revolution and reform in 
elementary education. And when this comes about botany 
will certainly be among the elementary subjects that all persons 
of every degree will have to learn." Of the truth of this forecast 
I am entirely convinced. Unfortunately the word botany to 
many minds means chiefly if not entirely a matter of long names 
and technicalities ; but botany is no more a matter of long names 
etc., than photography is a matter of chemical names or optical 
terms. There is a basis of truth in the saying that every human 
being is a potential cultivator of the earth, i.e. a gardener. 
Certainly it is the exception to find a native of the British Isles 
who at some time has not cultivated a few plants. 

Among those possessing cameras there must be an enormous 
number who have “а little bit of garden " somewhere, which 
they cultivate with a peculiar pleasure. True, there is a fair 
“ sprinkling ” who are flower and fruit photographers—now and 
again; but it is not sufficiently realised how admirably the 
intelligent study of plant life can be aided by the camera, how 
easily and reliably the camera can secure records of the con- 
tinuous stream of plant life, or how often the lens sees points 
or details which the eye misses. Ап elementary knowledge of 
architectural styles enormously enlarges our appreciation of 
buildings, and in somewhat the same way does quite a little 
sound knowledge of the biology (life study) of plants seem to 
open eyes and mind to a new world. Nothing can happen in a 
garden without its having interesting significance. 

Now in these strenuous days no little caution is needed by 
those taking their walks abroad with the camera; one may 
therefore gratefully turn one's attention to the home plot, 
the conservatory, or even the window-box. Nor should the 
utilitarian aspect of the matter be overlooked. The most 
useful man in any community is said to be he who can make 
two blades of grass grow where previously there was but one. 
The larger the number of careful observers and recorders, the 
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greater becomes the common store of knowledge, and the 
chances of someone turning his observations to practical purpose 
and enriching the wealth and health of the world for all future 
time. Тһе philosopher tells us that we are all vegetarians іп 
fact; if we eat a mutton chop we are only consuming second- 
hand the grass on which the sheep previously fed. 

In suggesting the formation of a society for the furtherance 
of plant life (a ‘‘ Photo-Botanical Society," for example) I have 
not overlooked the existence of the Nature Photographic Society, 
whose members doubtless are doing excellent work. But, 
rightly or wrongly, I have got the notion that birds and big 
game occupy such a large share of the attention of most of our 
natural history camera folk that botanical studies are chiefly 
remarkable for their general absence. Of course we have a 
number of floral photographers whose work, as far as it goes, 
leaves little to be desired, but the true botanist is not content 
with the outward appearance of his subject, no matter how 
beautiful it may be. He wants to know why this organ has that 
form, and what purpose is served by this part, and how that 
part contributes its share to the single plant or colony—how this, 
and why that, is done. Не is continuously asking how, why, 
and when. His camera is one of his best friends in finding answers 
to these questions. When I suggested some time ago (1911) 
the formation of a photo-micrographic society I ventured to 
hope for possibly a dozen members; now the membership roll 
is just about, if not over, one hundred, and every one an ardent 
worker. Now іог every camera man who has a microscope 
is it not very likely that there are a thousand who have a camera 
and a garden? А Photo-Botanical Society surely ought not to 
lack members. 

There are, I know, some people who merely care to glance 
at flowers, etc., and give them no further thought, just as there 
are people who like to possess books in pretty bindings, but the 
contents are never glanced at. Some reader may say, '' I like 
gardening, but am no botanist." In reply it might be said that 
the term “ botanist " is only a fancy name for the individual 
who studies plant life, and one can hardly be a gardener without 
observing facts about plants and their ways. During the last 
few years a number of excellent simply worded books have been 
published which deal with some of the countless matters of 
interest of familiar plants. I cannot imagine any true garden 
lover failing to find books of this kind not only interesting in 
themselves but also adding interest to the gardener's possessions. 

Just one more observation must be added: there is no close 
season for the photo-botanist. Не has material at hand all 
the year round, and often, if need be, can take his negatives 
by magnesium light. 

Who will start the ball rolling ? 
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T no other season of the 
year are the opportuni- 
ties greater for the 

photographing of mist effects 
than in the late autumn. 

Delightful effects of sunshine and mist are to be obtained ; 
the sunlight is more mellow and free from the harshness 
which is so often the case in the summer, and the mist 
which is nearly always present at this season of the year 
is of inestimable value to the pictorialist. 

But the purpose of this article is not only to point out 
the beautiful effects that are to be obtained when a slight 
mist is present, but to show how by choosing a time when 


the mist is fairly thick, undesirable objects in the picture | 


may be greatly subdued, or even completely obliterated. 
The illustrations accompanying this article will give some 

idea of the possibilities in this direction. Хо. I was taken 

on а day when the atmosphere was not very dense, and 
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and Sunlight. 


THE VALUE OF ATMOSPHERE. 


By LEONARD HARRISON, 


although there is a fair suggestion of distance the mist 
was not thick enough to hide the uglv telegraph post in 
the middle distance, which completely spoils the view from 
a pictorial standpoint. Тһе iron railings to the left also 
cannot be said to improve it in any way. 


No. 2. 


No. 2 was taken early in the morning when the mist 
was fairly thick, a slight frost also being present. Note 
how these undesirable objects are completely obliterated. 
Although it cannot be said that this is a perfect picture, 
it is certainly preferable from a pictorial point of view to 
No. 1, which is commonplace. 

Another considerable advantage to the town dweller 
is that subjects may often be found quite near to cne’s 
home. The illustrations were taken in the recreation 
ground of a large city, and are typical of what may be 
obtained in almost any town. Of course the country worker 
will have no cause to complain of lack of subjects. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC AWARDS, AND HOW 


С, TO UTILISE THEM. 


who exhibit their work to 
any extent often wish to 
put their awards to a 


A MATEUR photographers 


decorative and useful 
purpose. 
The accompanying 


illustrations of two 
bracket shelves made by 
the writer for small 
books or ornaments will 
perhaps help many, and 
maybe suggest other 
purposes to which 
awards may be put. 

The usual resting place of the fruits of endless evenings 
spent on perfecting an exhibition print is oftentimes 
nothing better than the bottom of a drawer. It has been 
rumoured in the North that one very frequent exhibitor 
drills a hole in the centre of his medals and gives them to 
his children as wheels for dolls’ carts. The rumour may 
or may not be true; it certainly seems a very unworthy 
use to put these memorials of energy, thought, skill, and 
everything that goes to the making of the print or slide 
that captivates the judge. 

The brackets illustrated are quite simply made by any- 
one who is at all handy with wood-working tools. The 
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By A. L. HITCHIN. 


sizes are given for a guide; these, of course, will vary 
according to the number of awards to be used, the arrange- 
ment, and their size and shape. Also, of course, other 
designs may be preferred to suit other furnishing schemes 
and ideas. 


Illustration No. 1 is the simplest form to use: length 
over all 231 in., depth 8 in., width of shelf 4} in. The wood 
used is oak $ in. thick. Тһе supporting brackets аге of 
two thicknesses, shaped and afterwards glued together 
and the terminal added. Тһе brackets are then glued on 
the backboard flush at the top, the shelf glued in position, 
and when quite set dowels are driven in to hold the whole 
securely together. Mirror plates are attached and the 
completed article stained or fumigated as desired. Ё .. 

Illustration No. 2 is rather more elaborate, and owing to 
the carving and the grooving and tonguing took far longer 
to make. Length over all 253 in., depth over cleated ends 
12} in., depth of middle portion of backboard 8 in., width 
of shelf 6 in. 

The backboard in this case is formed of three pieces and 
two tongues, as being the better way to carry out the 
design and the more scientific method of construction. 
Mouldings in both cases have been formed by a gouge 
chisel. The medals are attached by small brass tacks 
driven sc that the head slightly overlaps the edge and holds 
securely in place. Тһе writer has used anchoring screws 
for fixing awards on other articles of furniture, but as this 
method entails soldering them on to the reverse of medal, 
it has been discarded for the simple and equally efficient 
way described above. 
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The London Salon of Photography.— Readers who have not 
yet visited the Salon (at the Galleries of the Royal Society of 
Painters in Water Colours, 5a, Pall Mall East, S.W.) are reminded 
that the closing date is Saturday next, October r6. 


Instruetion in Photography.—Mr. John Н. Gear, Ғ.К.Р.5., 
will hold a private photographic class, limited to twelve students, 
at 8, Nottingham Terrace, Regent's Park, N.W., on Thursday 
evenings from 6.30 to 8 o'clock, commencing on October 21. 
The instruction will include negative making, combination 
negatives and enlarged negatives. Application for particulars 
should be made to Mr. Gear at the address given. 


* Lens Facts you should Know ”’ is the title of the latest 
issue of “ Photo-Miniature." It deals in a practical manner with 
the choice and use of photographic lenses for different branches 
of photography. Copies of the handbook may be obtained from 
Messrs. Houghtons, Ltd., 88-89, High Holborn, W.C., who are 
the London agents. 
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Colour Slides on Loan.—The Paget Prize Plate Co., Ltd., 
Watford, Herts, offer to lend to any photographic society 
making application to them, giving a choice of one or two dates, 
a set of colour slides made by the Paget process. Messrs. Paget 
also ask us to say that they would be grateful if any of our readers 
having interesting subjects by their colour process would lend 
them the negatives for the purpose of making slides to add to 
the series. Any negatives sent should be carefully packed to 
avoid the possibility of breakage in the post. 

The First Meeting of the 1915-16 Session of the Photomicro- 
graphic Society will be held on Wednesday, October 13, at 
8 p.m., at King’s College Bacteriological Laboratories, 62, 
Chandos Street, W.C., when the president, Mr. J. E. Barnard, 
F.R.M.S., will give a lecture on “ Photomicrography by Means 
of Invisible Radiations." Visitors will be heartily welcomed 
on this occasion, and cards of invitation may be obtained on 
application to the hon. secretary, Mr. J. G. Bradbury, r, Hogarth 
Hill, Finchley Road, Hendon, N.W. 
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iili НЕ present is the day 
of the small camera 
sometimes less than а lantern 
plate, 23 by 2i, for instance. Con- 
tact slides from such negatives 

may be conveniently made in the 
following way. Тһе first need is a printing frame some- 
what larger than а lantern plate, say 5 by 4 or half- 
plate. Fit this with a piece of plain glass, taking care to 
see that this glass rests flat and evenly in the rebate of the 
frame. Now cut a piece of thick cloth or thin felt the same 
size as the glass. Coat the glass with seccotine diluted with 
vinegar and water, and lay the cloth down on the glass, and 
let it dry under moderate pressure. Then in the centre of 
the cloth cut a hole the size of the small negative, and pull 
away the cloth from this hole, cleaning the glass with warm 
vinegar and water. The negative is put in the opening of 
the cloth, and the lantern plate film to film laid on it. The 
cloth should be just about the same thickness as an ordinary 
negative glass. 

Time-Saving Methods. 


The ideal method is to make one slide at'a time, and give 
it undivided and individual attention. This is a counsel of 
perfection not always possible for the busy or business man, 
who having had a camera holiday, exposed a gross of plates, 
and got twelve dozen good negatives, wishes to turn them 
into slides for lecture purposes. Much time and trouble 
may be saved by working in batches. Nor need the quality 
of the results appreciably suffer, if reasonable care is taken, 
and system of work followed. 


Grouping Negatives. 


This should be done if possible by daylight. The operator, 
seated at a table facing a window covered with clean white 
blotting paper, on which good, bright sky light falls, 
examines the negatives by looking through them towards 
the white paper. If there are any developer-stained ones 
these are picked out for subsequent consideration. The non- 
stained ones are then grouped into: (B) medium density 
and contrast, (А) thin or weak, and (C) strong or harsh соп- 
trasts. Each group is then run through a second, and per- 
haps a third time, to see that previous estimates are con- 
firmed or revised. 

The stained negatives are grouped first according to the 
strength of stain, and then subdivided into strong and weak. 
It is advised to begin with group B, taking the two strongest 
and weakest. A careful test-strip exposure is made with 
each of these two negatives, and the two plates dish developed 
together. Between them they tell the best average exposure 
for the group. We now can print a dozen at a time by 
arranging the printing frames in a semi-circle with the 
spirit lamp as their centre. Exposure is presumably by 
magnesium ribbon. The group may now be tank developed 
together. The other groups are similarly dealt with, but 
only one strip trial test exposure for each group will be 
required. 

Tank Development. 


АП are agreed that fineness of grain is desirable in а 
lantern slide, although all are not agreed as to whether this 
is under control at all by quick or slow development. But 
now a few old hands affirm that slow development does give 
the finest deposit. So until the opposite is demonstrated 
by theory or experiments we may as well take our chances 
with slow rather than with quick development; yet not 
carrying matters to unreasonable length, on account of the 
risk of staining in an oxidised developer. From 20 to 30 
may be regarded as convenient and desirable time limits 
for tank development. 
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One of the chief points calling for but seldom receiving 
adequate attention is the water used for the developer in 
the tank. Water drawn straight from a high-pressure tap 
should never be used. Тһе water should be briskly boiled - 
to expel the air, and then allowed to stand until cool again— 
бо to 65 deg. F. 

(1) (A) Water 20 oz., potass. metabisulphite 40 gr., pyro 
10 gr., potass. bromide 5 gr. (B) Water 20 oz., ammonia 


(.880) 20 minutes. Use equal parts. Time about 20 to 25 
minutes. 


(2) (B) Water 20 oz., potas. metabisulphite 20 gr., pyro 
10 gr. (B) Water 20 oz., am. fort. (.880) 20 minutes, am. 
bromide 1 dram, am. carbonate і dram. Use equal parts ef 
A and B. Time about 20 to 25 minutes. 

With formula (1) and full normal exposure the colours 
or “tones” are warm black or cool sepia. With fourfold 
exposure and formula 2 the colours are warm sepia and 
cool brown. For still warmer colour increase the exposure 
to 5 or 6 times normal for black tones, and double the quan- 
tity of ammonia bromide and carbonate. 

If these times (20 to 25 minutes) are considered incon- 
veniently long, we can shorten them to about half (10 to 12 
minutes) by using 1o instead of 20 oz. in both the A and B 
solutions in both formule. 


Controlling Exposure. 


It is necessary from time to time to remind young workers 
that we can control printing exposure in two different ways, 
viz., by altering the time of exposure, and by altering the 
distance between the illuminant and printing frame. Let 
us imagine 3 in. of magnesium at 4 ft. to be the normal 
exposure of an average negative and a slow lantern plate, 
which supposition, by the way, is pretty near the mark. 
Now the point to note is, that for equivalent effects the time 
given to a lamp, etc., or quantity (inches) of magnesium 
burnt, varies with the square of the printing distance. 
Suppose it is, as just mentioned, 3 in. ribbon at 4 ft. dis- 
tance; what would this be at 3, 2, and 1 ft. distance? 


Distance ae I 2 3 4 5 feet. 
5ачаге 3% 1 4 9 16 25 ,, 
Ribbon Бе 3 inches. 


Thus we see at a glance that 4 ft. distance requires 16 
times as much ribbon as 1 ft. distance does, so at 1 ft. we 
should require 1-16th of three inches, ie. 3-16ths; at 2 ft. 
we should require 4 times as much, viz., 12-16ths ; at 3 ft., 
9 times, viz., 27-16ths; at 5 ft, 25 times, or 75-16ths, 
and so on. Ог if you prefer you can say, the exposure time 
or quantity of 4 ft. is to that at 3 ft. as 16 is to 9; or, as 16 is 
to О, so is 3 to the quantity at 3 ft., or 


SKO . 27 IH. 
6 =“ 16% 1; inches as before. 


Again, you may say 3 in. of ribbon at 4 ft. is a needless 
expenditure of material, when the same effect can be got by 
burning less metal at a near distance. This offers the advan- 
tage of charging the air with less magnesium “smoke ” 
oxide, which we all know soon becomes a nuisance. Now, at 
what distance does 1 in. of ribbon correspond with 3 in. at 
4 ft.? Suppose this to be x inches, 


Then x? : 48% = 1. 3 
or д? = м = 28 nearly. 


So 1 in. of ribbon at 28 in. equals 3 in. ribbon at 48 in. 


*,* A. P." Annual Lantern Slide Competition, 1915. Closing 
date for entries, October 20th. Full particulars and coupons were 
given in “Тһе А. P." for September 20th. 


PART from the highly skilled work of the leaders of the 
pictorial movement already referred to in the previous 
notices, there are in the present Salon show so many indications 
of ability and promise that one hesitates to pick out anything 
for special commendation. Yet I think it must be clear to 
discerning visitors that the two works of Mrs. Ambrose Ralli 
have unusual qualities of temperament, expressiveness, and 
technique. '' The Silhouette," with the woman and donkey 
in shadow, against bright sunlight shows remarkable boldness 
and breadth, and though there may be a tendency to force 
the contrast, the work is so original and effective that it cannot 
be overlooked. In a different way '' The Fisherman,” with no 
less certainty, engages attention, for it has strength and character 
as well as light and colour, and alike in pose and presentation 
this interesting figure, absorbed in the repair of his net, which 
he stretches out with his feet, rises well above the average 
level. 

There is also a decided mark of distinction in the work of the 
Earl of Carnarvon, whose six contributions testify to the per- 
sonal feeling which counts even more than the technical excel- 
lence that he cultivates. '' The Fountain," with its statuary 
of galloping horses looking very energetic amid the play of 
light and water, is a striking work. Pictures of this kind, 
however, have much of their basis in someone else's artistic 
conception, and it is difficult to say how much of the merit is 
due to the photographer and how much to the original designer 
of the group. Perhaps, therefore, preference should be given 
to ‘‘ The Fur Сар,” which has the mark of individuality, and is 
admirable in the combination of piquancy and simplicity, 
and the sense of movement and design, that belong to the por- 
trait. These and other prints show а noteworthy appreciation 
of tone, and a pretty fancy also animates '' The Butterfly.” 

Another exhibitor who secures recognition is Mr. H. E. Wood, 
whose “ Watling Street” is remarkably well composed, and 
derives force from the natural atmosphere in which this charac- 
teristic bit of London, with the cathedral well in aerial per- 

tive, is represented. Moreover, the somewhat difficult 
task of rendering a wet road not merely with realism but with 
a regard for pictorial design, is ably dealt with. 

Mr. Bertram Cox is better known as an exponent of something 
more than the material aspect of the scenes that he selects, 
and it is pleasant to notice his discriminating use of tone in 
“Тһе Wharf, Lincoln," especially in the delicately lighted sail 
and the emphasis so bestowed on it as to bring a dominating 
note of imagination into a scene that has many details of industry, 
from the massive crane to the fishing boats. The personal 
influence in Mr. Bruce Cameron's '' Clober House,” its picturesque 
composition and concentrated light call for notice, though one 
may be aware of the artificiality of tone. Asa general principle 
truth to nature is of primary importance, but there are occasions, 
of which this is an instance, when imagination gains scope and 
pictorial effects are produced by other means than strict adher- 
ence to reality. No amount of cleverness, however, can supply 
the vitality derived from natural light and atmosphere. 

This is one of the points enforced by several examples of the 
excellent work of Mr. James McKissack, who with all his inven- 
tion and technical power is careful to keep near the tones of 
nature, as shown, for instance, in his ‘ In the Days of Peace,” 
a landscape with plenty of open-air feeling, and useful but quite 
natural emphasis on the horse and the men loading the waggon. 

The suggestion of open air, again, is very strong in Mr. Louis 
J. Steele’s “ The Ferryman,”’ a work of much interest and ability, 
not only in its natural atmosphere, but in the admirable move- 
ment of the figure manipulating the oars, its one defect being 
the excessive darkness of the face, which in consequence misses 
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the needful hint of characterisation. '' The Sunlit Pool," by 
Mr. F. A. Archer, is a pleasant scene of conspicuous merit in 
the natural representation of the nude figures of the two boys, 
but it has drawbacks suggesting that the artistic possibilities 
of the subject have not been fully developed. The two figures 
are given quite equal importance, thereby sacrificing the help 
of emphasis, and the colour quality is lost in the disregard of 
tone accuracy, the grass being of a tone that might be that of 
snow. 

Among the night scenes, Mr. S. Bridgen's '' Night " is notable 
for the soft, velvety quality of the dark trees, beyond which the 
moon is peeping, but I think it a mistake to show the moon 
herself in such pictures, for the reason that a high light is thereby 
introduced that, so that it may have effect, demands forcing 
by an intensity of darkness that interferes with the subtle 
lighting of scenes under such illumination. Mr. James М. 
Doolittle, in “ Columns of the Fine Arts Palace by Night,'' 
produces an extreme contrast between the lights and shadows, 
and a hardness of definition that is inappropriate to the soft 
mystery of night. 

In the representation of night the spirit of the theme, which 
dwells mainly in the poetry of atmosphere and uncertain light, 
is of far more importance than the material objects represented. 
Ац unpretentious work, which, however, merits appreciation, is 
“ At Chester," by Mr. A. W. Burgess, who imparts interest to 
the river and far-away bridge by a careful tone gradation that 
conveys an illusion of distance. Мг. Paul L. Anderson's “ The 
Fur Boa ” is a portrait of nice quality, but it has the not-un- 
common defect of too many high lights, and it is particularly 
unfortunate that the strongest light accent is in the hand, 
low down іп the picture. Тһе value of such a point of emphasis, 
if logically and effectively placed, ought not to escape so experi- 
enced a photographer. 

Мг. J. Н. Anderson's “ Gossips," though in some respects a 
clever and entertaining work, has the peculiarity that the two 
groups of three figures each, in the absence of selection, prefer- 
ence, or tone variation either in the individuals or the groups, 
make two separate pictures in one print. The highly creditable 
work by Mr. К. B. Penman, “ In Our Hour of Need," shows a 
roadside crucifix on which falls a gleam of light, while before 
itis the devout figure of a peasant. А sense of evening solemnity 
adds to the impression conveyed by this picture. Somewhat 
similar in sentiment is Mr. Dan Dunlop's “А Normandy 
Crucifix," which has been exhibited before, and has been appre- 
ciatively commented on. 

Mr. А. С. Buckham's '' Trawlers " has good quality and colour 
suggestion in the evening sky, while the boats and water are 
rendered in tones of appropriate reserve. Тһе bright flare оп 
one of the trawlers, however, is a pity, for it interferes with the 
general harmony. бо bright a light would be reflected on its 
surroundings; it would, for instance, illuminate the sail, but 
I am inclined to suspect that the light did not exist in reality, 
at any rate in anything like the brightness with which it is 
represented. 

There is also a good deal of interesting portraiture in addition 
to that mentioned in previous articles. Mr. S. Schell shows a 
vein of originality; Mr. Marcus Adams expresses his usual 
sympathy with child subiects; Mr. Hugh Cecil presents some 
characteristic designs, and several others help to exemplify 
the inventive spirit that brings imagination and design to the 
aid of modern photographic portraiture. 

The Salon closes on Saturday, October 16, and readers of 
THE A. P. who have not yet visited the show should hasten to 
y this fine collection of pictorial photography before ít is too 
ate. 
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INNOCENCE. 


BY T. YAMANAKA (Tokio). 
From the Exhibition of Japanese Pictorial Photography, now open at the A. P. Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, W.C. 


See page 291 
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THE PORCHES OF RHEIMS IN 1899 BY FREDERICK H. EVANS. 
From the London Salon of Photography, now open at the Galleries of the Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours, 5a, Pall Mall East, S.W. 
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THE CASKET. BY ANGUS BASIL. 
From the London Salon of Photography, now open at the Galleries of the Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours, 5a, Pall Mall East, S.W. 
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АТ AN EXHIBITION. 


BY 


H. YAHAGI (Tokio). 


From the Exhibition of 
Japanese Pictorial Photo- 


graphy, now open at the 


52, 


A.P. Little Gallery, 


Long Acre, W.C. 


See page 291. 
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F we remember rightly, it was Ruskin 

who first pointed out the fact that in 
Turner's drawings and sketches (which 
number some thousands) there are very 
few which do not include either figures 
or some indication of human life or 
interests; e.g. a cottage, farm imple- 
ments; boats, etc. This observation is 
interesting and suggestive in various ways, 
not only to art critics and painters, but 
also to landscape and outdoor photo- 
graphers generally. 

For the moment it is convenient to 
divide our subject into two sections— 
first, where the human interest is in the 
form of one or more human figures, and 
secondly, where it is by implication or 
association. The former division forms a 
fitting prelude to the latter. 

In the three accompanying examples 
we have illustrations of the former 
section—viz., one figure in print A, a 
group of two figures in B, and two more 
or less separated figures in C. 

Let us consider each case in this order. 
In print A the eye is at once arrested by 
the figure, which contributes nearly all 
the interest of the picture. The trees, etc., 
are little more than a background of 
slightly varied darkish tones. Here the 
figure, being in light costume, tells 
strongly against the dark background and 
surroundings. The figure also is fairly 
large in proportion to the dimensions of 
the picture. Тһе posing—perhaps a 
little too camera conscious—is restful 
and graceful in general form and line. 
The technique of the figure is quite good. 
The weak part of this print is contributed 


B.—EccrLEsBOURNE GLEN. 
From the Begsnners’ Competition. 


By F. T. Tappin. 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News 


| ner Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful to other readers dealing 
wi 


e same class of subject. Prints from either the Beginners' Competition or the Advanced Workers 
Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, will be dealt with here. 


by the somewhat unrestful patch of white- 
paper sky, over which are spattered a 
largish number of small very dark patches, 
і.е. leaves. This portion of the print rather 
tends to drive the eye away from the 
figure. 


А.--ТнЕ VACANT SEAT. By F. E. Higgins. 
From the Weckly Competition. 


In example B we at once perceive that 
while the eye quickly goes to the figures, 
yet these two figures have not the same 
pictorial value or importance as the single 
figure in A. Моб only are 
these two figures small, rela- 
tively, but, what is much 
more important to 
notice, they are 
'" antagonised ” by 
the general un- 
restfulness of the 
greater part of 
the print by the 
way in which it is 
filled with bewil- 
dering detail and 
by a lot of cut-up 
minute lights and 
darks. 

In A we have a 
light figure, with 
the rest of the 
print—except the 
blank - paper sky 
portion—dark or 
darkish. 

In B we have 
a light and dark 
figure group, and 
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the rest of the print, for the most part, 
made up of countless patches of light and 
dark—as light and as dark as the figures. 

They are therefore not only small in 
size but insignificant in tone (light and 
shade). The fact that they are apparently 
standing stiffly and staring fixedly at the 
camera does not add to their interest 
or value in the print. The photographer 
made a mistake by including in the right 
lower corner a very near and dark patch 
of foliage. Its nearness unduly exaggerates 
its size or scale, and probably puts it 
noticeably out of focus, but also probably 
implies under-exposure if the rest of the 
picture subject is to be duly regarded. 
The original is a gaslight print, which 
tends generally to exemplify the usual 
contrastiness of prints on paper of this 
kind. Probably a less harsh and contrasted 
and more acceptable print might be 
obtained from this negative on non-shiny 
bromide paper. 

We now pass to our third example, 
which taken as a whole is quite creditable 
technical work, as regards exposure, 
development, printing and toning. The 
figures are about the same height; they 
are both standing ; their general pose is 
somewhat similar; they are placed at 
about equal distances from the right and 
left margins of the print—these several 
factors taken collectively tend to give the 
composition a rather formal geometrical 
look. 

While one cannot but admire the fine 
mass of beautiful flowers, the fact remains 
that such a subject is not at all likely 
to yield a pictorial photograph—and 
certainly it is anything but a restful 
setting for outdoor figure work. 


By H. W. Rhodes. 
From the Beginners’ Competition. 
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CAMERA CONTRIVANCE FOR SHORT- 
FOCUS LENSES. 


IMES are when necessity arises for 
the use of a lens of shorter focus 
than the movements of some cameras 
will allow of. Some time ago this neces- 
sity arose in my own case, which brought 
about the invention of the contrivance 
here shown. Іп this case ап К.К. lens 
of shorter focus than usual was required 
for enlarging purposes; the lens being 
wanted for a camera to be used in conjunc- 
tion with an enlarging lantern of this type. 
The following describes how I get 
to work making the device. The first 
thing to do was to remove the base frame 
marked A on fig. I. This was easily 
accomplished by unscrewing the two 
screws which fix the two struts on to 
the sides of the pillars supporting the 
rising front. After taking out the two 
screws, the base frame easily pulled out, 
apart from the rest of the camera, as 
shown by fig. 1. B and O indicate the 
struts which had to be unscrewed at the 
points where marked by arrows. А 
piece of } in. thick three-ply wood was 
next cut, the same width as the outer 
measurement of the base frame, fig. I, 
the length of it being made two inches 
more than the base frame. This formed 
the new base frame, and is marked fig. 2 
on the plan To form fig. 3, a piece of 
wood two inches wide, one inch thick, 
and a trifle shorter in length than the 
width of the new base frame, fig. 2, was 
cut next. Then at equal distances from 
the ends a hole was bored on the edge 
marked E; afterwards a round nut for 
a milled head screw like fig. 4 was in- 
serted into the bored hole, this nut 
and milled screw being to hold the 
bottom plate fast, which is shown by an 
arrow on fig. II. Two little pieces of 


brass $ in. wide and rj in. long were 
next made, as represented by figs. 5 
and 6. Two small holes were then bored 
in each piece of brass, with a sharp- 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 
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Home Workers. 


Short articles оп home-made apparatus or accessories of а 
novel description by readers of THE A. P. AND Р. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


pointed awl, as shown on the diagrams: 
Afterwards these two pieces of brass 
were fixed with two j in. screws on to 
the edge E, of fig. 3, as shown on fig. 7. 
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A small block of wood 2 in. long, т in. 
thick, and r$ in. wide was next cut, as 
indicated by fig. 8. This block of wood 
was then fixed on to the top of fig. 7, 
as shown on fig. 9, the purpose of this 
block being to keep the front of the 
camera pressed hard up against the 
pieces of brass, and by that means keep 
the camera's front both 
upright and rigid, as 
shown on fig. II. As the 
uprightness and rigidity 
of the camera front de- 
pend almost entirely on 
the way in which this 
block is fixed on, no 
pains should be spared 
when fixing to see that 
| this essential end is at- 
= tained. Next, at four 
== inches from the back end 
of fig. 2 a straight line, 
square with the sides, 
was marked. as shown 
on the diagram. After- 
wards, hard up against 
this line, the section 
fig. 9 was fixed on with four } in. screws, 
as shown on fig. то. This completed the 
device, as shown on fig. II. With the 
exception of unscrewing the two screws 
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which fix the struts B and C on to the 
pillars of the rising front, and removing 
the base frame, fig. 1—both of which can 
be easily replaced—no other interference 
had to be made with the usual movements 
of a camera. If a lens of shorter focus 
than the customary one is only occa- 
sionally required, then the newly con- 
trived base can easily be pulled out. and 
replaced by the original one. After re- 
inserting the two screws, and screwing 
the two struts on to the pillars of the 
rising front, the camera can be used as 
hitherto. H.W. Н. 


 НРРНИНИНИНЕР‏ اج 
A MOVABLE GAS BRACKET.‏ 


URING the winter months the 

majority of amateur photographers 
do all, or most, of their printing and 
lantern slide making by means of arti- 
ficial light, generally ordinary or incan- 
descent gaslight. 

It is, however, very inconvenient when 
one has to hold a printing frame for a 
considerable time at a certain distance 
from the light, as when printing on gas- 
light paper, etc. One could, of course, 
get over this difficulty by erecting a 
shelf or some sort of projection to hold 
the printing frame on a level with the 
gas. When, however, working in a 
room where a shelf cannot be erected, 
or where the gas bracket is in the centre 
of the room, one has to find some other 
method. 

I therefore put before you my way of 
surmounting the difficulty. Instead of 
holding the printing frame to the light, 
I bring the light to the printing frame 
by means of a movable bracket. It 
would not be serviceable, however, to 
have any flimsy sort of apparatus, but 
to have one that will not be easily knocked 
over, on a solid foundation, and easily 
movable. 

From the plumber procure a piece of 
ł inch gas piping about 5 inches long, 
with one end tapped to form a thread 
(so that a burner can be inserted), and 
bent at right angles 1 inch from the 
tapped end. 

Also find up an old empty toffee tin, 
or similar tin, but of a rectangular shape, 
preferably about 4 inches by 2 inches 


and 1} inches deep. The lid is not 
needed. At one end (2 inches wide) 
and in the centre bore a hole the size 
of the gas piping, so that the piping can 
be fixed with the plain end protruding. 
See diagram. 

Enough old lead is now procured, 
melted down, and poured into so as to 
fill the tin to form a solid object, leaving 
the piping embedded therein. 

16 can now be connected with any 
gas bracket by means of flexible tubing 
fixed to the plain end of the piping, and 
a burner or incandescent fitting can be 
fixed to the threaded end, and the 
movable gas bracket is complete. 

CEL 
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(New Seris4|) TREATMENT OF THE BACKGROUND. 


ERTAIN materials 
and appliances will 
be required fcr the 
work which we 
have outlined dur- 
ing the last week 
or two, and if we 
enumerate and de- 
scribe these now 
we shall not need 
to refer to them 
in detail again. А 
retouching desk 
may be regarded 
as essential. Good 
work cannot be done without it, and 
though an odd pinhole may be filled 
up when holding the negative up 
against the window, work requiring 
more time and some delicacy of manip- 
ulation demands a firm support for 
the negative and freedom from fatigue 
for the worker. The desk should be 
large, not less than 18 inches square, 

and very firm. Тһе actual opening 
in the slope should be variable, say 
by having a nest of carriers from the 

largest size worked down to 34 by 21. 
Then, when retouching a face, the 
small carrier may be put in, and only 
the portion of the negative being 
worked upon will be illuminated. 
This saves a good deal of eye strain. 
Some form of hood is needed to prevent 
any extraneous light reaching the 
eyes. 

One or two good sharp lancets will 
be needed for scraping, and a packet of 
pen trimmers. The pencils may be 
the ever-pointed kind, and should be 
H, HB, and B, or their equivalents. 
These must be sharpened to a fairly 
long point, say an inch to an inch and a 
half, on a small sandpaper block, 
taking great care not to break off 
the long point in doing this. Any 
good retouching medium may be used. 
In any case it should be applied thinly, 
and rubbed vigorously with a bit of 
old silk rag or well-washed cambric. 
This rubbing puts a tooth on the coat- 
ing which holds the lead pencil. Too 
little medium means a difficulty in 
getting the lead on. Too much means 
dirty work, dust and fluff adhering 


to the tacky surface, and a mess 
generally. The whole of the medium, 
and any work put on it, may be re- 
moved by rubbing with a rag mois- 
tened with turpentine or methylated 
spirit or benzol, according to the 
solvent used for the medium. The 
worker will soon find what will take 
off the particular medium he is employ- 
ing. Spotting brushes and colour we 


Fig. 1. 


have recently referred to. For blacking 
out on negatives, Gihon's opaque or 
Photopake will answer admirably, or 
ordinary vermilion water colour may 
be worked up on a palette to the 
thickness of cream. 

Now let us look at figs. 1 and ra. 
Our readers may remember these 
portraits, which we used a few weeks 
ago to illustrate some notes on por- 
trait work. Fig. 1 is a garden portrait. 
Let us suppose the trellis effect of the 
seat at the left-hand side of the print 
is objected to, and that it is desired 
tc soften this and make it less definite, 
and also to soften the branches of the 
tree which come just across the back 
of the head. 

First we coat the negative with the 
retouching medium, putting just one 
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or two dabs from the cork on to the 
film and rubbing these all over, and 
then after a minute or so rubbing 
again with the cloth to produce the 
tooth. The surface should then feel 
just а shade tacky, but not exactly 
sticky, nor should any medium come 
off on to the finger if the surface is 
touched. For somewhat bold back- 
ground work the B pencil may be used, 
and the shadows which it is desired to 
soften may be lightlv shaded over. 
This work, of course, darkens them 
on the negative and so lightens them 
on the print. The pencil should not be 
too sharp or the effect may be scratchy. 
Some workers hold the pencil on its 
side so that a broad stroke is made 
instead of a fine sharp line. The lights 
may be scraped down with the lancet, 
in which case the retouching medium 
should nct be applied until the scrap- 


Fig. 1а. 


ing is done, but in early attempts 
it will be better to leave them and tc 
spot them down on the print. Fig. 1a 
shows the effect, and we think that 
the simplifying of the background in 
this way is an improvement. 

In figs. 2 and 2a we have another 
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way of treating the background, a 
method, by the way, which is seldom 
satisfactory. This is known as '' block- 
ing out," and consists of painting 
over the whole of the background, 
working up to the outline of the 
portrait very carefully. As may be 
seen from fig. 2a, the outline is very 
cutting and unsympathetic, and there 
is none of that occasional losing of 
the outline in the background which 
is so essential if а picture is to be 
harmonious. 

We may now consider а very in- 
teresting method of taking out a back- 
ground and printing in another one. 
This wil call for a good deal of 
patience and deft manipulation, but 
will afford work for a good many 
winter evenings. Тһе first step is to 
get photographs of suitable back- 
grounds, which may be distant lands- 
capes of an indefinite character or 


Fig. 3a. 


photographs of painted backgrounds, 
or photographs of more or less plain 
walls in an ordinary room. 

Let us understand that we wish to 
print the portrait only from the 
portrait negative, covering up the 
background, and then to print in 
the background, at the same time 
protecting the printed portrait. To 
do this two masks are needed, and these 
may be obtained by cutting up a print 
from the portrait negative. The print 
may be made on a piece of thin bromide 
paper, washed and dried, and then 
carefully cut round the outline of the 
figure, cutting on a sheet of smooth 
hard cardboard and using one of the 
pen trimmers. The two masks must 
be attached to the portrait and the 
background negatives respectively. 
Thus having cut round a print like 
fig. 3 the piece containing the curtain, 
part cf the garden chair, and so on 
would be attached to the portrait 
negative so that a print then made 


Fig. 3. 


would have a white ground, much the 
same as fig. 2a. The piece containing 
the portrait wculd go on to the back- 
ground negative. Іп each case the 
mask should be attached to the back 
or glass side of the negative. 

We must now fix on the portrait 
negative two register marks. These 
consist of a strip of gummed paper 
along two edges, say the top and one 
side, the two forming a right angle. 
These are to enable us to lay a sheet 
of printing paper in exactly the right 
position on the negative. Having 
printed out the image on a sheet of 
P.O.P., we take the print, and, holding 
up the background negative to a good 
light, fit the print on it in the right 
position by looking through both 
paper and negative. Then close the 
frame and print a short while. On 
examining the print we shall soon see 
if the join round the figure is coming 
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fairly well. If not we may open the 
frame and slightly shift the paper and 
print a little more. Fig. 3a shows a 
bad join, the background negative 
obviously requiring to be shifted a 
little in the direction shown by the 
arrow. If the second shot is better, 
tiny scratches may be made on the 
negative, using the edges of the print- 
ing paper which touched the paper 
1egister marks to scratch by. We may 
now make another P.O.P. and try it 
again, and if correct the background 
negative may have its register marks 
gummed on, so that any number of 
prints may be made with accuracy, 
even when using a blind process of 
printing such as bromide. When 
printing, the frame should be swivelled 
in all directions so that the edges 
formed by the masks are slightly 
softened, and they will thus vignette 
into each other. 
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AKTREMIE & "XTRA SPEEDY PLATES 


will enable you to successfully combat the failing light. 


For artificial-light exposures the "XTREME is specially recom- 
mended. The speed of 400 H. & D., combined with the long 
scale of gradation, counteracts the harshness which artificial lighting 
has a natural tendency to yield. There is also an entire freedom 
from fog. 

For daylight exposures the "XTRA SPEEDY has become very 
popular. The speed is slightly below that of the "Xtreme, i.e., 
350 H. & D., but a little more vigour is obtainable in develop- 
ment, a point which appeals to those who like a bright, sparkling 
negative. Both Plates, however, are remarkable for their FINE 
QUALITY THROUGHOUT, 


Illustrated Handbook and Price List on application. 


“WELLINGTON” PLATES and PAPERS are stocked by 


all Dealers. 


WELLINGTON & WARD, ELSTREE, HERTS. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


The Session Opens. 

We are now at work in the societies, yet how 
strange everything seems! We feel the depression 
somehow, and cannot get away from it, yet every- 
where signs are abundant that as societies and as 
individuals we must stick to the ship, and carry 
on “ as usual " as near as it is possible todo. Every 
syllabus that reaches me in some way breathes 
the spirit of the times we are passing through, yet 
I am truly glad and gratified to receive so many as 
I have during this past week, for it betokens the 
grim and earnest resolve of every society in the 
kingdom to be up and doing. If I wanted a con- 
crete example of this splendid spirit to illustrate 
the point, I could find mang but none stronger 
than the action of the Hull Photographic Society. 
Despite the limitations of censorship, it is well 
known all over the country that the east coast has 
received the greater share of the Huns’ questionable 
attentions. 


The Moon not always Shining. 

The Hull Society, in sending its syllabus and 
winter programme, says, '' You will observe that for 
certain weeks there are no lectures and demonstra - 
tions. These weeks are those when the moon will 
certainly not be shining, and in which there may 
be ‘ buzzer’ alarms. If members think these nights 
should be used in some way, it is open for them to 
volunteer to fill the vacant dates." Bravo, Hull! 
The date of the exhibition is postponed to more 
settled times; members may, however, be getting 
ready. Apart from the limitations, the list is equal 
to the Hull standard of perfection, and among other 

ood subjects is included a visit from Mr. Alex. 
Keighley on December 17, when a big hall is being 
rented and a nominal charge is to be made, the 
results being divided between the Daily Май“ Mother 
Humber " Fund and the Daily News Tobacco Fund. 
Let it be a bumper result. 


An Exhibition Stimulates Work. 


The Cardiff Camera Club is fired with a similar 
spirit, for the secretary writes that it has been 
decided to hold an exhibition this year confined 
to members, as without it there is not the stimulus 
to work. A portfolio, or perhaps two, will be 
started and prints circulated. Lectures wil! be 
arranged from time to time, and having formed a 
local centre of the “ Snapshots from Home " League 
much good work is being done. Cardiff is, however, 
a wide area, and its suburbs being so far apart the 
work must be split чр, To avoid getting ап accumu - 
lation of requests for snapshots it needs severa! 
more workers, and would be glad to have the names 
of any readers who could work in the following 
distriets : Grangetown, Splott, Canton, and Cathays, 
as well as in adjacent towns іп the Rhymney Valley 
(several applications coming from  Abertridwr, 
Caerphilly, etc.), Taffs Well, Whitchurch, Llandaff, 
and any other near district from whence soldiers 
and sailors have gone to serve their country. Photo- 
graphers in these districts should at once notify 
their offers of help to the secretaries at то, Windway 
Road, Victoria Park, Cardiff. 


Inter-club Alliance—no Exhibition. 

Now І come to an area where evervone appears 
to be working at fever heat. Mid-Lancashire, like 
certain other northern counties, work when they 
work and play when they play, but just now they 
are working, and the cause is good and just. 5о 
consequently it has been decided to dispense with 
the Inter-club Photographic Alliance exhibition 
this year. Accrington was the chosen centre of 
this year's competitive effort, but Accrington when 
I passed through a week ago was belching forth 
clouds of smoke, and she will therefore have to 
wait until the clouds have passed and the sunshine 
of peace again predominates. Му readers, or many 
of them, will remember that this Inter-alliance of 
societies is a small federation of some sixteen work- 
ing societies formed to promote, foster, and extend 
the pleasures of pictorial photography. Іп the 
print section the Toulmin challenge shield is the 
goal striven for by each of the sixteen societies, 
each showing some nine pictorial studies, and the 
best club winning. The Clayton rose bow! is pre- 
sented to the society that contributes the best set 
of slides. To amateurs, and in particular pic- 
torialists, of the Lancashire societies, the Alliance 


has proved the claim to all that was urged in its 
favour at the inception, and more than was claimed. 


This Year's Competition Winners. 

This year, for the common reason, Preston Pic- 
torial, which has thrice won the shield, was unable 
to compete, and likewise Preston Scientific, Bolton 
Camera, Burnley Photographic, and Edgworth, 
which thus left only a dozen societies in the running. 
It is, therefore, all the more satisfactory to learn 
from the judge, Mr. T. Lee Syms, that the high 
standard set by the Alliance has been fully main- 
tained, and as regards mounting—one of the weak- 
nesses І have previously drawn attention to—there 
is a decided improvement. For the honour of 
winning the shield Chorley and Darwen each made 
a bold bid, and a close contest resulted. The year 
I913 Saw Chorley champion, and last year it took 
second place, losing by only one point; with this 
experience I am not very surprised to hear they 
have triumphed again, beating Darwen bv a single 
mark. Тһе victors are heartily congratulated. I 
am told all-round merit has assured this position, 
and Darwen has the consolation that although 
beaten it is not discouraged, having been beaten 
by one of the very best all-round nine prints yet 
seen in the competition. River and sea subjects, 
with fine cloud effects and excellent portraiture, 
have all contributed to the success, and the honour 
is shared by Messrs. T. Hodkinson, Dr. Williams, 
T. H. Greenall, J. R. Waring, F. H. Taylor, H. R. 
Dorning, W. Brown, J. Rawlinson, and T. Berry. 


The Second and Third Place. 


To Darwen I must accord both credit and con- 
gratulations, for it has made gratifying progress. 
From the seventh place in 1913 it rose to third posi- 
tion in 1914, and to-day was within an ace of being 
the winner. “ Perseverance” must be its 
watchword. Тһе result of the final must be first 
through the tape. The subjects it sent have also 
the merit ot being varied in treatment and artisti- 
cally rendered. he workers who have done so 
splendidly are A. Н. Almond, T. Ashcroft, W. Edge, 
W. M. Hasler, W. S. G. Proctor, J. W. Smith, A. 
Turner, Wild, and H. Woods. The Preston 
Camera Club has my best congratulations on find- 
ing third place, and  incidentally proving itself 
very persistent. In 1913 it was t*ird, but in 1914 
receded to the eighth position, thus in 1915 return- 
ing to its original mark. One of the finest features 
of this Inter-club Alliance is that if a society appears 
to go back it does not say ''die," but forward it 
goes, and at the next time of asking surprises its 
friends as well as its opponents with its success. 
The Inter-club Photographic Alliance of Lancashire 
stands pre-eminent as a school for exhibition work, 
and ав such will always have my good word. 


Sialybridge Syllabus. 


The Stalybridge Photographic апа Scientific 
Society has sent me its syllabus, which is as good 
as ever, with a full flavour of the local element and 
several old favourites among the lecturers. The 
new feature, '' beginners' nights," is a very sensible 
innovation, dealing with subjects that will appeal 
not only to beginners, but are of interest to what 
I will call the “пиа е class," for want of a better 
term. As the secretary observes, much useful 
information is gleaned from this interchange of 
ideas. On October 12 the beginners’ subject is 
the fittings and movements of modern cameras, 
and arrangements have been made to have various 
patterns cf cameras on view; attention will be 
given to the circumstances under which the move- 
ments and fittings embodied in each pattern are 
used. The following week Mr. T. Lee Syms will 
demonstrate bromoil. Thus we have а syllabus 
that cannot be excelled in variety, interest, and 
helpfulness. 


Plueky Tyneside Society. 


In contrast to the societies which have felt it 
expedient to disband until the conclusion of the 
war, the South Shields Society is not only con- 
tinuing its meetings, but intends holding them 
weekly during the coming winter instead of only 
twice monthly as in former vears, Тһе session 
extends from October 12 to April 4, and alternate 
Tuesdays are being devoted to '' members’ nights,” 
when simple demonstrations will Le given by mem- 
bers of the society. The society has been led to 


rely upon the services of its own members for these 
demonstrations, principally owing to the unqualified 
success of the solitary ** members' night" introduced 
as an experiment in last year's programme of lectures. 
It is now up to the members to make these evenings 
successful by coming prepared to take an active 
part in the discussions. Whilst the society is 
making liberal provision for beginners, the ad- 
vanced worker is not being neglected, and for his 
special benefit the syllabus includes such well- 
known lecturers as Mr. Robert Chalmers on enlarg- 
ing, Mr. O. C. Wilmot on portraiture, Mr. Hy. 
Wilkinson on pictorial composition, Mr. C. J. Young 
on photographic lenses, Mr. H. J. Chapman on 
hand-coloured lantern slides, and Mr. John F. 
Slater, the well-known north country artist, will 
give another talk on art. 


South Shields New €lub Room. 


I agree with the South Shields Photographic 
Society, which lays claim to having provided a very 
attractive and varied winter programme of subjects, 
which, by the way, consists almost wholly of prac 
tical demonstrations. The society has been fortu 
nate enough this winter to secure a more convenient, 
comfortable, and airy room in the Y. M. C. A., 
Fowler Street, in which to hold its meetings. 
Members are now permitted to smoke to their 
hearts' content. By the way, this is the first 
session in which smoking has been indulged in at 
the mcetings, and the innovation has worked wonders 
already. Mouths which never opened even for a 

ipe before at the lectures have already been opened 
in order to discuss the subject under consideration. 
The secretary, Mr. Harrison Burgess, is anxious to 
reach the ear of amateurs outside the society, and, 
like other wise men of the East, he seeks hein in 
the right place. Let the opening lecture on October 
12 not pru siens him, and i wil warrant the 
lecturer, Mr. Robert Chalmers, will be equally glad 
to welcome visitors and prospective members. His 
address is 6, Bright Street, South Shields. 


South London will Move Hill or Stream. 


In the South London Photographic Society's 
programme, pompentons are a special feature 
monthly from ctober to February. “ Street 
scene," °“ portrait," ‘‘ nature study,” *'' landscape ' 
are perhaps of the ordinary type, but the February 
event, " making the most of a given print," has 
something away from the usual run. The intending 
competitors will be furnished with prints all from 
the same negative. They may improve the print 
by any means their ingenuity can suggest, such as 
copyiug, and working on the negative obtained, 
altering the composition by removing objects or 
inserting figures, or any means available in com- 
bination printing. Of course, the print chosen for 
competition will be one which gives scope for modi- 
fication or treatment. А lecturette competition 
for a silver medal award is also a feature, twenty 
minutes being the limit of the trial run of the bud- 
ding lecturer. An excursion slide competition and 
a '" London" competition are also included, the 
latter being for a challenge shield for the best print 
cate in 1915 within a four-mile radius cf Charing 

TOSS. 


Manchester's October Programme. 


Manchester Amateur Photographic Society is 
keeping up its reputation for strengthening the 
membership and keeping it to the front, and on 
October 12 will submit five more names for election. 
The lecture programme for October is also all that 
one can desire, particularly the event for October 12, 
when Mr. Sbaw's prize for members' lecturettes 
should be a big draw, because the members are to 
be the judges. They will hear the competitors, 
and then will vote at the close of the meeting, the 
lecturer who secures the greatest number of votes 
securing the award. From November 8 to the 16th 
the society will hold its annual members’ exhibi- 
tion in the club rooms at 5, Carr Street. Circum- 
stances prevent this society from going the pace 
in exhibition matters, as it did for some years 
at the Athenzum, where the rooms were ideal for 
exhibition running ; yet a good result may be forth- 
coming if only the members take it up heartily. 
Carr Street is not what one would eall a popular 
resort of the people, but it can be made so if the 
members take the necessary steps. 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 
interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 
must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in our 

ages the same week. ADVICE, CRITICISM and INFOR- 

TION will be freely given, апа 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. 
name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 
cations All queries and prints.for criticism must be addressed 
to the 


correspondents will 
Full 


Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 


AND 


PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked “ Query " or ** Criticism " on the outside. 


Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


Wrinkles. 

I have lately taken up portrait 

and find a difficulty in getting rid of wrinkles 

on the face, etc. C. F. C. (Gloucester). 

If you entirely do away with wrinkles 

you will also do away with. the likeness. 
Usually the negative tends to accentuate 
wrinkles. To counteract this exaggera- 
tion very slight judicious retouching on 
negative is required. If you obtain and 
carefully study the little volume on 
“ Retouching ” in our A. P. Library 
(15. 2d. post free), and back this up with 
a little patience and practice, you will 
soon be able to do what is necessary. 


hotography, 


Movement. 
Could the slight movement of the sitter, as 
shown in enclosed carbon print, be sharpened 
up? etc. CM W. (Teignmouth). 
By reducing the size of the negative 
you could get a print with reduced and 
therefore less noticeable movement. Or 
by retouching the present negative you 
could to some extent get the impression 
of less pronounced movement. But a 
new negative would be by far the best 
remedy if that be possible. The pose 
is rather too stiffly conscious. The ex- 
pression clearly says, “ I know I am 
being photographed." Contrasts of light 
and shade are overdone. Negative cer- 
tainly over-developed, and most probably 
under-exposed as well. 


Various Topics. 
(1) Printing a negative that was not quite dry 
the paper stuck to the negative, etc. (2) Is it 
absolut«ly indispensable to wash prints for one 
hour? (3) What is the cause of cracks in the 
emulsion of gaslight papers ? 
B. E. (Johannesburg). 
You are not the first to meet this 
trouble, which, unfortunately, is not easy 
—or indeed always possible—to set 
right. The best plan is first to soak the 
negative in cold water, and rub away 
every scrap of adhering paper with the 
finger tip. (Go gently.) Prepare: (A) а 
five-grain per ounce solution of potass. 
cyanide (deadly poison), and (B) a solu- 
tion of iodine in alcohol or methylated 
spirit to the colour of pale sherry. Bathe 
the plate іп the iodine solution B until 
the print stains turn a greyish yellow. 
Wash the plate for from five to ten 
minutes. Then place the print iu solu- 
ıion A, and mop the stained parts with 
a tuft of cotton wool tied to a glass rod 
or piece of clean dry woed. When the 


stains are removed, wash the plate for 
from ten to fifteen minutes. Тһе process 
may be repeated if the first operation is 
not complete. It is advisable to go slow 
in this business, The paper makers very 
naturally give a counsel of perfection. 
But half an hour’s washing, with frequent 
changing of the water—say, six baths of 
five minutes—turning the prints fre- 
quently, ought to suffice. The cracks in 
the emulsion are probably due to over- 
dryness, too hot and dry а storing place. 
Keep the paper as received in a tin box 
with tight lid. 


Fixing Hardening Bath. 


Can you give me a formula for a fixing and 
hardening bath combined? How may roll- 
films be marked before development so that 
they may be identified afterwards ? 

J. B. D. (Ontario). 


Prepare the following solutions sepa- 


rately, and mix in the order stated : 


(A) Water т oz., sulphuric acid 1 drachm 
(60 minims) (N.B.: Add the acid a little 
at a time to the water—»ot the water to 
the acid. Stir the mixture with a glass 
rod). (B) Soda sulphite (crystals) 1 oz., 
water 5 oz. (C) Hypo 8 oz., water 25 oz. 
(D) Chrome alum 3 oz. water 5 oz. 
When all the solids are dissolved, add 
A to B, and mix thoroughly, then pour 
this into C. Stir well, and finally add D. 
Use a finely pointed hard lead pencil, 
and write à number or letter on one 
corner of the coated side of the film. | 


Under-Exposure, 


What is the best developer to use for under- 
exposure, etc. ? What is the best camera 
for all-round work, reflex or focal-plane, etc. ? 
C. H. (Braintree). 

You appear to be under some mis- 
conception as to the camera question. 
Reflex refers to the finder, focal-plane 
to the shutter, so that one can have a 
camera with reflex finder and focal-plane 
shutter. We have extensively used such 
a camera for a long time with every satis- 
faction as regards results, buf cameras of 
this kind are both bulky and heavy, and 
not particularly cheap if of first quality. 
As to under-exposure, ' you cannot find 
what does not exist." If there be no 
latent image by exposure, development 
will not supply this. Developing under- 
exposed plates at any time can only be 
making the best of a partial failure. Оп 
no point is there perhaps greater diversity 
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than on that of developing short exposures. 
If you must have a one-solution developer 
vou may give the following a trial: 
Water 20 oz., soda sulphite 1 oz., soda 
carbonate 1} oz. Filter ог decant, usn * 
only the clear part, of course, to which 
add metol 3o gr. (N.B.—Give the 
developer plenty of time—but no bromide 
—keep the temperature between бо and 70 
deg. F. and fix for 15 minutes.) 


Sulphide Toning. 
I sulphide toned some prints, and nearly all 
were badly stained. What is the cause ? etc. 
H. J. (Oxford Street). 
Staining may be due to at least a 
dozen different causes, and as we know 
absolutely nothing as to your procedure 
it is impossible for us or anyone else to 
allocate the cause in your case. Among 
the common causes of staining or irre- 
gu'ar action are: uneven flow of deve- 
loper; imperfect fixing (too short time, 
worked-out bath, prints c'inging, etc.) ; 
imperfect washing ; imperfect bleaching ; 
insufficient washing after bleaching ; 
stale sulphide; апа dirty fingers. АП 
replies are dealt with in order of their 
receipt. 


Copying. 


I have a quarter-plate of three figures, and wish 
to copy the central figure without the others 
showing, etc. А. J. C. (Tottenham). 


On the film side of the negative with 
finely pointed medium soft retouching 
pencil go round the figure to be copied 
and get a line about one-eighth of an 
inch wide. Then cut out an opaque 
paper mask with opening same size as the 
figure to be copied. If this is carefully 
placed on the glass side of the negative— 
over the figure, of course—and put in 
your enlarger, you ought to get the 
central figure with a plain white ground. 
If you do not mind sacrificing the other 
two figures on the negative you can get 
a black background, thus: With a sharp, 
finely pointed penknife cut through the 
film round the figure. Scrape away а 
line one-eighth inch wide round the figure, 
then brush over the rest of the outside 
film with a slightly wet brush, which will 
enable you to strip off the film in far less 
time than removing it by scratching it 
off dry with а knife. 
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I am a Martyr to Science. 


We hear occasionally of martyrs of science. Since yesterday 
morning I have been one of them, and as the marty rdom had 
a photographic character, it may interest the readers of this 
page to know something about it. Call at 10.30—so ran the 
invitation from а man of considerable scientific attainments. 
I did. He was in his laboratory, and explained to me that he 
was engaged on the task of taking photographs for a forth- 
coming book on optics. Оп a pedestal like an extra-high piano 
stool there stood a stereo camera, and facing it was an arrange- 
ment which he told me was a head-rest. The latter half of the 
word was evidently sarcasm. The apparatus reminded me of 
something similar which I saw in the old prison at the Hague 
when the Photographic Convention visited Holland. I remem- 
ber how a good Dutchman told me, all the more realistically 
for his broken English, the excruciating tortures suffered in 
past times by the poor victims. After he had described the 
last shriek and the dying moan, and brought me into a condition 
of imaginative agony, he looked out of the bars of the cell, 
pointed to a hotel opposite, and said, “ That is where we lunch." 


Жы сызы. е 


Tribulation іп Vain. 


It was just such a thing as this which confronted me in the 
scientist's laboratory. The scientist told me that they wanted 
someone who was extra good-looking to act as the model, and 
after that, what could one do but brave the ordeal? I sat 
down in a thinz of thumbscrews, placed my elbow in a vice, 
while this head of mine which has thought such wonderful thinks 
was twisted, and clamped, and screwed into that head '' rest.” 
Then, for some reason or other, a few strips of sticking plaster 
were arranged around the eyelids. Two assistants stood behind 
me, and held up a curtain, which they waggled with persevering 
energy during the exposure, so as to break up the background ; 
and the thing was done. All, apparently, being over, the 
sticking plaster was taken off, taking some of my skin with it, 
my head was untwisted, unclamped, and unscrewed (henceforth 
I find that my size in hats will be different), and my tortures 
were at an end. But, alas! the good scientist, busy manipu- 
lating me, had entrusted the manipulation of the camera to 
another assistant, who pulled out the little shutter lever when 
he should have pressed it in, and pressed it in when he should 
have pulled it out. When the negative, which had thus had an 
indefinite period of exposure, interrupted by a period of non- 
exposure of exactly fifteen seconds, was developed in the dark- 
room below stairs, it was not the negative only that was un- 
printable. 


Getting Personal. 

It all had to be done over again, the twisting, and clamping 
and screwing, and plastering, and this time the exposure was 
well and truly given. In case anything went wrong, however, 
it was considered advisable to leave me twisted, and clamped, 
and screwed, and plastered, while the rest of the party, bearing 
the slide, descended to the dark-room. The first intimation 
of the result was afforded by an assistant who came to tell me 
that I possessed four rows of teeth. Another came to say that 
I had two noses, and a third that I must be wearing a wig, 
since it had slipped a trifle during exposure. And how can 
you deny these very personal accusations when you are twisted, 
and clamped, and screwed, and plastered as aforesaid? I 
intimated by the expression in my eyes that I was not to be 
insulted with impunity. When the dripping negative made its 
appearance, however, it showed that there had been a move- 
ment of the camera, which was so taken by my image as to take 
two of it. 


The Torture Chamber. 


A third trial resulted in what is, perhaps, a portrait as satis- 
factory as can be expected under the circumstances, save that 
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a playful flare spot, due to the opposite win- 
dow, had been seeking a good place to alight 
on, and had chosen the exact tip of my nose. 
But the martyrdom was not yet at an end, 
for they now thought it would be a sort of crown upon these 
accumulated horrors if they could secure my eye taken big. 
Something was said, which I did not catch, about the crystalline 
lens. The camera was now moved forward within some six 
inches of my organ of vision, and a kind of spoon which had no 
middle but only an edge was placed over my right eye to keep 
it from roving, whereupon the left eye evinced a decided in- 
clination to laugh at the predicament of its fellow, and gave me 
a fearful fifteen seconds, during which I came near to spoiling 
the plate by unmartyrlike giggles. 


A Beam in the Eye. 


When at length the ordeal was over, the pent-up laughter 
came forth with such explosive violence as to knock over the 
camera, which fell upon the scientist, who fell back upon the 
first assistant, who fell back upon the second assistant, who 
fell back upon the third assistant, who fell back upon his own 
resources. When they recovered equilibrium, they decided 
to exploit me yet further. My eye, like the brain behind, 
having been proved to have nothing in it, it was felt that it 
would be a good idea to get a picture of the eye in its virgin 
simplicity, so to speak—a mere ghost of a picture with a ten 
seconds’ exposure—and then, the eye being removed (and the 
rest of me with it) while the camera remained steady, a beam 
such as one reads of in Scripture might be suspended in space 
by invisible spider threads exactly where my eye had been, and 
the exposure could be completed on the same plate so as to 
show truly a beam in the eye. I saw the negative afterwards, 
and the scientist explained to me that the beam was jutting 
into the vitreous humour. But, personally, after a morning in 
the cause of science, of which this is an honest recital, I felt 
that all humour, vitreous or otherwise, was decidedly out of 
place under the circumstances. 


The Isle of Wight. 
(It is stated officially that no permits can be given to amateur 
photographers in the Isle of Wight). 


(By my Camera.) 


Oh, isle, once happy and serene, 
In Channel seas a gem, 

Your central part a gentle green, 
And silver at your hem, 

Where no injunction would condemn 
My twitterings and tweedles, 

Nor need for shame or stratagem 
"Twixt Shanklin and the Needles. 


Along the Solent may carouse, 
As formerly, the tide, 
But there are now restraints at Cowes, 
Suspicions dark at Ryde, 
And now officials, argus-eyed, 
Are proof against my wheedles, 
And so I must be set aside, 
"Twixt Shanklin and the Needles. 


Yet though you now may fret ani frown, 
There'll come another day, 

When Luccomb Chine, and Ashey Down, 
And good Freshwater Bay, 

Will give me back a welcome Yea, 
And with no fear of beadles, 

I'll click, and click, and click away, 
’Twixt Shanklin and the Needles. 
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OVER THE HILLS AND FAR AWAY. 
The original, a carbon print, wás awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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After fourteen months of war one still finds most sec- 
tions of the photographic industry doing reasonably 
well. So declared Mr. C. H. 
THE PHOTOGRAPHIC Hewitt on the opening night of 
OUTLOOK. the School of Photography at the 
Regent Street Polytechnic. The 
strength and resource of the photographic industry 
since the passing of the first shock of war has really 
been one of the outstanding features of the industrial 
situation at home. This has occurred in spite of the 
fact that, photography being both a chemical and an 
optical industry, it has sustained a double attack by 
the cessation of German imports. There are, indeed, 
some instances of depression, but on the whole the posi- 
tion is one of encouragement. The number of photo- 
graphers seeking assistants is many times greater than 
the number of assistants seeking situations. At the 
conclusion of the war the falling off in business may 
become acute, and then the pinch may be felt, but it 
will be felt the less according as it is intelligently 
provided for. 
өө O 
The cinematograph was greatly in evidence on a 
recent Saturday in London, when a recruiting rally took 
place along fifty miles of streets. 
THE CINEMATOGRAPH Perched on high positions above 
А8 RECRUITER. the crowd, the cinematograph 
operators worked their handles 
to gallant purpose, and although the day was as dismal 
as a photographer need ever dread, a high degree of 
animation was secured across a pavement of umbrellas. 
The spirit of the occasion was caught when the films 
were exhibited by manipulating the apparatus at rather 
greater than the normal speed, so that the marching 
Tommies appeared to go across the screen afterwards 
almost on the run, and thereby gave an infectious 
energy, and cheerfulness, and “ро” to the picture. It 
is a pity that the Parliamentary Recruiting Committee, 
which has issued over a hundred separate designs for 
posters, good, bad, and indifferent —mostly indifferent 
—should have failed to take more advantage of photo- 
graphic and cinematographic record. Even the cinema- 
tographers at this recruiting rally, we believe, were 
there unofficially. There has lately been an exhibition 
in Berlin of all the British recruiting posters, and we 
are told that the Berliners are grieved at our artistic 
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attainments. Could they see a few cinematograph pic- 
tures of our new armies, they might experience a still 
more painful emotion. 
өөө 
The war has been responsible for the production of 
many new publications, not the least successful being 
the Gazette of the 3rd London General 
A HOSPITAL Hospital, Wandsworth. The first number 
GAZETTE. of this bright little magazine has been 
sent us by the editor, who is no other than 
our well-known contributor, Mr. Ward Muir, now 
Private Ward Muir of the К. A. M. C. The Gazette is 
not only full of entertaining and interesting matter con- 
tributed by members of the R. A. M. C. attached to this 
particular hospital, but is wonderfully well illustrated 
with a number of humorous sketches, in particular the 
series by Private Baghot de la Bere, whose contribu- 
tions have frequently been seen in the Sketch and other 
illustrated papers. The editor is to be congratulated on 
the first number. The magazine is, we understand, to 
be issued monthly, and on a visit to the hospital we saw 
many evidences of its unqualified success. 
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Signs are not wanting that the time is approaching 
when the amateur photographer will find it necessary to 
devise some means of providing warmth 
HEATING THE and comfort for his work-room or dark- 
DARK-ROOM. room. In the latter case it is obvious 
that the source of heat must not only 
be free from impurities, but must also be screened so 
that no actinic light is visible. А contrivance of which 
we have had very satisfactory experience during several 
successive winters is the “Отера”  Odourless 
gas stove, which has been specially constructed 
for dark-room use. It is small, portable, and not 
expensive, burns but little gas, but radiates a remark- 
able amount of heat for its size, and is so designed as 
to consume all noxious products of combustion. More- 
over it emits no actinic light whatever, even when 
working under full pressure. We suggest that all 
readers who are desirous of installing heating apparatus 
in their dark-rooms during the forthcoming winter 
should write to the “Omega " Odourless Stove Co., Ltd., 
Pritchard Street, Bristol, for full particulars and prices. 
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It is said of Phil May that, contrary to the accepted 
idea, he never “dashed off ” his sketches. On the con- 
trary, he first made the finished drawing, 
elaborate and meticulous, and then 
considered what he should leave out, and 
this art of elimination he practised to the farthest effec- 
tive point. It goes without saying, that, given the 
master hand, each act of elimination increased the value 
of what remained. The case is much the same with pic- 
torral photography, as anyone who has really studied 
the pictures on view at the London Salon will appre- 
ciate. (Not that the whole of the work in the Salon is 
" controlled " in the sense of after-treatment; there are 
some admirable examples of what we judge to be 
"straight" photography.)  Pictorial photography is, 
however, largely an art of subtraction. The man who 
practises it has to learn above all things what to sup- 
press and subdue. Тһе very word " control " suggests 
a "keeping under." Perhaps at some small exhibition. 
of the future those who practise control will also show 
us, along with their personal interpretation, a straight 
print from the original. negative. Тһе result educa- 
tionally would be gain. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY'S PART 


IN THE WAR. 


SOME NOTES ON THE POSITION TO-DAY. 


EVER before in the history of war has photo- 
graphy played so prominent a part, both in the 
description of the progress of the campaign 
and in its more specialised applications for 
technical service purposes, as it has done during the 
past eventful year. The news-photographer has 
suffered more severely perhaps than he has ever 
done previously from restrictions imposed ‘upon him 
by the military authorities, which have kept him 
far in the rear of the actual firing line. In this 
respect the ordinary correspondent with the camera 
has possibly suffered even more than his colleague of 
the pen ; but such results as his enterprise has secured 
for him and for his journal have served a most useful 
purpose as an illustrated commentary upon the 
written despatches which have reached the public. 

Even the most brilliantly written message gains in 
clearness and becomes more alive when it is read in 
association with actual photographs of the scene of war. 
The world-wide area covered by the present. campiagn, 
including countries and peoples unfamiliar to the 
average reader, has rendered the aid of the camera 
as an illustrator all the more necessary. Officers of 
both army and navy have in many instances supplied 
the most interesting and often unique pictures which 
have been published in the press. It is obvious that 
without their co-operation it would have been quite 
impossible to secure photographic records of some of 
the most moving and dramatic incidents of the war, 
especially as conducted at sea, as, for example, the sink- 
ing of the cruisers В/иеслеу апа Emden. Тһе cinema- 
tograph, too, has been w:dely used since the beginning 
of the war, but much remains to be done in this direc- 
tion, compared with what Germany is doing, to bring 
home to stay-at-homes the titanic nature of the present 
struggle. 

The War Test. 

From the technical service point of view the possibili- 
ties of photography have never been tested so thoroughly 
as they are being tested to-day. The advance of tele- 
photography has revolutionised the use of the camera 
for reconnaissance work, especially from aircraft and 
the modern warship. Тһе X-rays are an important 
part of the scientific equipment of an up-to-date Red 
Cross department. What it can do, not only to alleviate 
suffering but also to save valuable lives, is illustrated 
by the testimony of Mr. Harold Begbie, who recently 
saw a man in a French hospital who was making a 
satisfactory recovery from injuries to his head caused 
by twelve bullet wounds. Mr. Begbie was shown an 
X-ray photograph revealing the twelve bullets in the 
man's head before their extraction in hospital. 


Although the first experiments in photography were 


made bv Nicéphore Niépce, a sub-lieutenant in the 
French army, early in the year 1816, and took practical 
shape in the process publicly announced by Niépce's 
partner, Daguerre, in 1839, no use of the camera was 
made in war until fifteen years later, when hostilities 
broke out in the Crimea. In a previous article in THE A. P. 
reference was made to the part the camera played in 
campaigns both in Europe and America ; and in almost 
all the wars, big and small, which have occurred since 
the Crimea photography has played a more or less 
conspicuous part, both officially and otherwise. But it 
is safe to say that it has never been put to such good use 
as in the present war. During the last twenty years 
two discoveries have been made which above all else 
have revolutionised war photography. These are the 
telephoto lens and the Rontgen or X-rays. 
Teiephotography. 

Before the era of the telephoto lens in its present 
perfect and highly developed form, reconnaissance 
work with the camera during the actual progress of 
hostilities was almost out of the question. The gradual 
development of modern ordnance and the ever-increasing 
range of both rifles and artillery—especially of the latest 
naval guns—have made it practically impossible to obtain 
photographs of the enemy's position in war with a lens 
of the ordinary type, except with apparatus too large 
and unwieldy to be of any great service. The modern 
telephoto lens, which, with a camera of minimum bulk, 
will give good pictures of guns and fortifications at 
five or six miles distance, is an immense boon to the 
reconnaissance branches of both the army and the 
navy. Captain Owen Wheeler, F.R.P.S., an acknow- 
ledged authority on the matter, and himself the inventor 
of a successful telephoto lens, states in a recent book on 
the subject that “ for the purposes of ordinary recon- 
naissance work on land, where, ordinarily speaking, 
length of exposure does not greatly signify, telephoto- 
graphy can achieve results which simply cannot be 
obtained in: any other мау; and there seems no valid 
reason whatever, whether on the score of expense, or 
of weight, or of complexitv, or of quality of results, 
why this powerful aid should not be utilised in every 
future campaign. ... А moderately skilful telephoto- 
grapher can expose plate after plate with practical 
certainty of success. Не can do this, too, at a distance 
from the enemy which renders him secure from observa- 
tion or bullets. Where is the General who would not 
appreciate a succession of telephotographs taken at a 
distance of perhaps three or four miles, yet showing 
clearly—especially when examined with a magnifier 
all sorts of details which the cleverest military draughts- 
man would have difficulty in transmitting if he had to 
observe them through a telescope ? ” 
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The same writer remarks upon the value of the tele- 
photo lens as a range-finder. While the idea, he admits, 
is of limited application and there is a margin of 
error due to the difficulty of measuring the size of the 
image with absolute precision, besides other technical 
disabilities, very considerable accuracy, he thinks, 
can be attained in the case of warships, the length of 
which can be readily ascertained from various reference 
books. It is well known that the telephoto lens, as 
an aid to reconnaissance, has been much used in the 
present war from aircraft of various kinds. 


X-Ray Work. 

The use of the X-rays applied to photography has, 
since their discovery in 1895, been an immense gain to 
surgical science. Great as the boon of X-rays photo- 
graphy has proved to suffering humanity in times of 
peace, its importance is increased a hundredfold as 
a means of mitigating the horrors of a great war. When 
wounded and maimed humanity are being thrown 
upon the hands of the devoted doctors and nurses of the 
Royal Army Medical Corps at a rate which in normal 
times would be thought sufficient to dislocate even the 
most perfect organisation, every means for saving time 
and minimising suffering is doubly valuable. This 
is the great service which photography by means of the 
X-rays is rendering to the common cause of humanity 
throughout the far-flung battle area to-day. 

Enough, perhaps, has been said to indicate what 
photography can do in modern war. Greatly as the 
advances made in the science during the last two decades 
have added to its usefulness for service purposes, it is 
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HEN starting to tone lantern slides it should not be 
W forgotten that some toning processes add material 
density to (intensify) the image; therefore due allow- 
ance for this has to be made in preparing the slide. At the 
same time it should not be forgotten that where the image is 
converted from black metallic silver to some other colour, 
it may thereby become more transparent, and so look lighter 
in its new colour than it did as a black and white slide; for 
instance, in the process whereby the black silver granule is 
converted to iodide of silver, and then submitted to a dye 
bath, after which the silver iodide is dissolved away, leaving 
only the dye behind (Lefebre-D'Arcy Power process). 


Development Tones. 

There are two processes of abtaining warm-toned slides 
which deserve special mention, viz. : (1) Generous exposure 
followed bv dilute and slow development, (2) bleaching and 
redeveloping with a restrained developer. Formula for the 
first of these methods have already appeared in THE А.Р. For 
the second process we bleach (i.e. rehalogenise) the image 
іп the usual way ; for instance, Water 2 oz., potas. bichromate 
20 Er., hydrochloric acid 30 minims. The slide is then very 
thoroughly washed until it is quite free from any yellow 
stain, and redeveloped in any well-restrained, slow-acting 
developer, such, for instance, as 


(А) Water то oz., potas. metabisulphite 50 gr., quinol 
Хо gr. 
(B) Water то oz., ammonia (.55о) d oz., ammonium 


bromide 200 gr. 
Use equal parts of А and В. 


If there is anv sign of fog, add 20 gr. of potas. bromide 
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certain that the results of the experience gained under 
such trving and varied conditions in the present gigantic 
struggle of the nations will form the basis for the achieve- 
ment of even greater triumphs in the future. 

Human Interest, 

There is also another side of photographic activity 
which bears directlv on the war, and one on which 
we have had many articles recently. We refer to 
the scheme for providing photographs for soldiers at 
the front and sailors in the fleet put forward bv the 
Y.M.C.A., under the title of the ''Snapshots-from- 
Home " League. Correspondents in all parts of the 
country have written us concerning the project, and it is 
testimony to the appreciation with which the scheme 
has been received that so many readers of THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER have promptly taken up the work on 
the strength of the articles on the subject which have 
appeared in our columns. 

When it is realised that every photograph taken in 
connection with the undertaking is bringing pleasure 
and satisfaction to one of our brave defenders, the 
interest апа enthusiasm with which amateur photo- 
graphers have entered into the scheme is easily under- 
stood. More helpers still are wanted, however, in order 
that no single soldier or sailor of our forces who desires 
snapshots of his home and family shall be disappointed, 
and those of our readers who have not yet seen full 
particulars of the scheme, and are able to render this 
small but important service, should write at once to the 
Secretary, ''Snapshots-from-Home " League, Central 
Y.M.C.A., London, W., for a copy of the booklet dealing 
with the matter. 


By W. H. H. KNIGHT. 
SSS SSS 
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to solution В; but this is better omitted if the slide is satis- 
factory without it. For warmer colours add an equal quan- 
tity of water, thereby slowing development. 

An alternative developer for warm tones is Water 10 02., 
soda sulphite 1 oz., quinol 50 gr., acetone } oz. 

Redevelopment can and advisedly may take place in sub- 
dued davlight—e.g. holding the dish before a well-lit window. 
Failing that, апу artificial light may be emploved. 


Sulphide Toning, 

Instead of redeveloping after bleaching in the manner 
just described, we may use a sulphiding bath; such, for in- 
stance, as Water 2 0z., ammonium sulphide і drop (or 2 
drops, but not more). 

As an alternative bleaching bath we may use Water 2 oz., 
potas. ferricyanide то gr., potas. bromide 15 gr. 

Ав an alternative sulphiding bath we may use Water 2 oz., 
soda sulphide 5 to 6 gr. 


Bichromate Stain. 

Should any difficulty be experienced in washing out the 
bichromate stain after the bleaching bath, matters mav be 
considerably hastened by first washing in plain water for a 
minute or two, and then bathing the slide in alum solution; 
eg., Water 20 oz., alum т oz. А weak solution of am- 
monium sulphocvanide—say 2 gr. per ounce of water—may 
be emploved for the same end. But the alum is preferable, 
as its tendencv is to harden the gelatine, while the ammonium 
salt tends in the opposite direction. Yet as the solution 
required is very weak, one need not have much misgiving on 
that score. 
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'" Y DO wish you would come and 
take a photograph of our 
old home," said a lady to 

me some weeksago. ''It is shortly to be pulled down, and 
as we have all been brought up there I shall want a copy 
for each of the family. But we want something nice, not 
the ordinary photograph," and I knew what she meant by 
the way she used the adjective. Also I quite agreed with 
her. The average commercial picture of a house is not 
usually a thing of beauty with which to adorn one's walls, 
and I knew that the old home had for them a lifelong 
association of family interests and happy memories. It 
was surely deserving of a better fate than that “ ordinary ” 
photograph. 

So I went to see what could be done. It was a difficult 
subject to photograph—but then most things are! At 
first I thought of making a picture in subdued tones, 
or perhaps а moonlight effect. Тһе old place was pictur- 
esque, the surrounding trees good, but the foreground 
was poor. An ugly piece of neighbouring fence protruded, 
as did also another house. To photograph it close up 
and large on the plate surmounted these difficulties, but 
this expedient lost to the picture some large gum trees at 
the back, which were a chief feature of the setting. То 
take it from a distance, bring in the trees, and turn out 
the sides and foreground made verv poor composition. 

The fact was, the house and trees required isolating, and 
the only way to do this satisfactorily was to vignette out 
the surroundings, sketch in a few leading lines to the fore- 
ground, and balance the sides with water-colour brush 
work. I also went over the whole picture more or less 
mu pena and brusb, and the result was quite pleasing and 
novel. 

It was simply the principles of the sketch portrait—so 
much in vogueamongst professional photographers— applied 
to outdoor and landscape pictures. Since this first picture 
I have made several others with very satisfactory results. 
Subjects which previously were of no value can now be 
made quite picturesque. Cramped positions can be 
obviated and many faults easily eliminated. Also, in 
a cases, the distorting wide-angle lens can be dispensed 
with. 

My method of working is to take the picture fairly small 
on a whole plate, and, with diluted developer, soften all 
the heavy shadows. A fairly flat negative is the best, 
otherwise much of the sketchy effect is lost. I then mask 
the negative with black paper on to a 12 by ro glass, 
place it in a printing frame of the same size, and proceed 
to vignette. The old idea of cutting a hole in a piece of 
cardboard and serrating the edges is tedious and unneces- 
бату. I have for a long time, and with much better effect, 
made my vignettes by simply pasting a piece of butter paper 
Over the front of the printing frame, holding the frame up 
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By JACK C. CATO (Caps Colony). 
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to the light, and, by rubbing sienna oil colour on the paper, 
blocking out the edges and unnecessary parts of the nega- 
tive. With this system one has the advantage of keeping 
the colour opaque at the edge and of graduating it more 
thinly towards the centre. Also—and here lies its chief 
merit—one may rub the colour in any required density 
over patches of shadow, to lighten them, and can, in the 
same manner, strengthen, to any degree, the high lights. 
Smooth tissue paper, rubbed over with powdered chalk 
or water colour, may be used instead, with like results. 
When I think the desired vignette is attained I place another 
piece of tissue against the film side of the negative, hold 
it up to the light, and the image seen on the paper is exactly 
what will print, with right 
exposure, on the bromide 
paper. This saves the 
trouble of 

making trial 

prints for 


4 
» 
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aught but exposure. I print ; 
in Barnet smooth bromide, a zu t ET 
paper made specially for sur- PX 3 

face work with pencil and 

wash water colour. The print 

should be kept light but not 

harsh, and I find metol the best developer for soft detail. 
Should unnecessary parts print through the vignette, these 
can be removed by reducing locally with ferricyanide 
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and hypo, when the print must be again fixed and washed. 


The mounted print should be bevelled up to the edge of 
the paper. After being sketched, the pencil can be made 
quite permanent by holding the print over the steam of a 
kettle for a few minutes. This slightly dissolves the gela- 
tine film and absorbs the carbon into it. Care must be 
taken not to prolong the steaming, or the film will become 
iridescent and the picture spoilt. 

If one is clever at pen etching the picture may be entirely 
sketched over with waterproof Indian ink, and as much as 
required of the photograph dissolved away by placing it 
in an ordinary persulphate reducing bath. The ferri- 
cyanide and hypo, or the iodine and potass. cyanide 
reducers can be employed. Іп fact, the last-named 
is the best of the lot if the whole of the photographic 
image is to be removed, leaving blank paper only ; but as 
potass. cyanide is a deadly poison it is perhaps best left 
alone. 

The method of inking in the outline and working up 
the sketch so that the final effect is that of an ordinary 
pen and ink drawing has been referred to on more than 
one occasion in the pages of Тне A. P., so need not be 
further described here. 

Though the illustration is a sketch picture of a house, 
this is but one of many forms of outdoor photography 
improved by this method. Іп such subjects as high- 
key landscapes showing the silhouette tracery of bare 
tree boughs against the sky, and calm seascapes with 
yachts and reflected sails, charming and novel results may 
be obtained. 
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AT IS FORMALIN ? 
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ORMALIN is, strictly speaking, a trade name for a до per 
cent. solution of a vapour or gas at ordinary temperatures, 
called formaldehyde. This, in turn, is an abbreviation of 
“alcohol-dehydrogenatum,” i.e., alcohol from which hydrogen 
has been removed. 
Suppose we represent the structure or composition of water 
thus: H—O—H, i.e., one atom of two-handed oxygen; holding 
in each hand a one-handed atom of hydrogen. If we take away 
one of these hydrogen atoms, and put in its place an atom. of 
the metal or element sodium (narium), we get Na—O—H, i.e., 
caustic soda, sometimes called sodium hydrate, or preferably 
sodium hydroxide. If we replace the Na atom by a group com- 
posed of one four-handed atom of carbon, holding three one- 
H 
| 

handed atoms of hydrogen, we get H--C—OH, or СН,ОН, i.e., 
| 


H 
meth yl-alcohol. 

If the vapour of methyl.alcohol, mixed with air or oxygen, be 
passed over heated platinum or copper, {ће metal glows but is 
not changed, yet the CH,.OH -- O is rearranged. One of the 
H atoms of the CH, group joins hands with the OH group, 
forming HOH, or H,O, or water, while the two hands of the 
O atom link up with the momentarily free two hands of the 


C atom, so we get еб = О, ог formaldehyde, an irritating, 

pungent vapour. Ву linking on another atom of oxygen to 
O 

formalin нес |, we get formic acid, which was originally 

derived from the ant (formica), hence its name. 

A little of the vapour of formaldehyde in the air acts as a 
bacterial poison, destroying many disease germs and arresting 
decay, but eminent authorities strongly condemn its employ- 
ment as a food preservative. 

The common housefly (musca domestica) soon quits an apart- 


ment in which a little formalin has been sprayed on the 
windows. 
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PRACTICAL PARS FROM ALL SOURCES. 


DEVELOPER FOR UNDER-EXPOSURES.—A very good and simple 
formula is the following :—P yro, то per cent. solution, 20 drops ; 
caustic soda, 10 per cent. solution, 20 drops; water, to I oz. 
The pyro solution should, of course, be made up with a pre- 
servative, such as metabisulphite of potash or citric acid. This 
formula is very rapid in action, and gives soft negatives of good 
density. The negatives are yellow in colour, but this is usually 
no disadvantage, as it improves printing quality. If less colour 
be desired, from тоо to 200 drops per ounce of a ten per cent. 
solution of soda sulphite may be added. It is safer to use the 
sulphite if the pyro solution be at all old. The above propor- 
tions will prove about right in most cases, but if softer results 
are desired lessen the amount of pyro to ro drops per ounce ; 
on the other hand, if the under-exposure is but slight or more 
contrast is desired, add bromide. This developer is very cheap, 
and rapidly made up with the aid of то per cent. solutions, 
and when taking snapshots in dull weather will save many a 
negative that would otherwise prove worthless. F. A. 
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A NOTE ох COPYING DocuMENTS.—The other day the writer 
was asked to make a photographic copy of a page in a very 
ancient church baptismal register, vellowed with age, and the 
writing to be copied very indistinct and faded. Experience 
showed it called for an ortho. or panchromatic plate, in con- 
junction with a suitable filter or screen. Either of these at 
the time the writer was not possessed of, and as the work was 
required at short notice the following plan was hit upon and a 
highly successful result obtained. Ап Imperial ordinary plate 
was used, and the exposure made by burning about two feet 
of magnesium ribbon. Daylight was excluded from the room 
after focussing, a primary experiment showing that the very 
white character of the light afforded by the burning ribbon 
eliminated nearly all yellowness from the faded page. This 
method should be noted аз of very considerable value to those 
undertaking work of this description who are temporarily out 
of the most suitable ortho. plate, and the method of lighting 
would no doubt give a far finer result, even when using ortho- 
chromatic or panchromatic plates, in the matter of colour render- 
ing than when ordinary daylight is used as an illuminant. 
The best result, in work of this kind will be obtained when 
generous exposure has been given and the negative developed 
in a dilute solution in order to produce the greatest possible 
contrast, at the same time avoiding anything like harshness. 
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COLOURING PRINTS.—The simplest method of colouring 
photographs, both glossy and matt surface, is with ordinary 
oil colours as supplied in tubes by the artists’ colourmen. Only 
those colours which are transparent should be employed, and 
the colour is rubbed or smeared on to the surface of the print 
with a piece of rag stretched over the finger-tip or rolled to a 
point for finer touches. The texture and modelling of the 
original photograph show through the transparent colour, 
and supply all the drawing necessary. It is as well to first 
rub over the surface of the print with a little turpentine, and 
polish off with a dry cloth or wad of cotton wool. This will 
prepare the surface so that the colour can be applied readily. 
A piece of rag moistened with turpentine can be used to clean 
off the colour if unsatisfactory, and also to sharpen up edges 
where the colour has overlapped the outline of the subject. 
The colours are generally of the correct consistency for applica- 
tion, and very little indeed is required to tint the photograph. 


“То make the colours work more freely and to thin them when 


necessary, a little ordinary megilp may be used. The only 
drawback to this method is that the colouring takes some time 
to dry thoroughly—about twenty-four hours. For those who 
wish to work more expeditiously, there are specially prepared 
series of water-colours, varnish colours, and stains on the market. 
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OU BTLESS those 
р unhappy in- 
1 dividuals who 
Ша sometimes have to 
make lantern slides by 
reduction through the or- 
dinary stand camera fre- 
quently say (or at least think 
—if the wife is near) many 
things which the censor 
would not pass, because when 
the plate is developed it is found that the camera has slightly 
slipped when the dark slide is fitted after focussing and 
adjustment, and consequently the image is not in the correct 
position on the plate. Then one of two things happens 
—either the slide is wasted, making an expensive cover 
glass, or it is finished off by masking out of centre, to the 
subsequent annoyance of the audience, lanternist, and 
everyone concerned. 

For those who possess a reflex camera, an arrangement 
the writer has found exceedingly convenient is shown in the 
accompanying rough sketch, which will doubtless convey 
a general idea of the suggestion. The reflex is employed 
in conjunction with an enlarger if possible, and if the latter 
is fitted with a condenser, so much the better. А strong 
light behind opal glass, or reflected from a matt-white 
surface may be used, but the exposure 1$ correspondingly 
lengthened, and focussing and adjustments 
are not so easily carried out. | 

The camera is raised to the necessary height 
on a box or pile of books, any slight difference 
in the levels being corrected later with the rising 
front. The lens cone may be inverted to give . _._. 
greater length of focus, and the negative 
and lantern plate are placed in the enlarger 
carrier and camera dark slide respectively. 
Focussing is carried out on the top screen of the 
camera, and as on а quarter-plate reflex the corners 
of the ground glass are usually blacked out, the centre 
space being about 3 in. by 3 in. the exact position 
of theimage on the plate may be gauged to a nicety. 
Correction of horizon level—if necessary—and  adjust- 
ment of position can be carried out with a minimum 
of trouble and time by turning or moving the enlarger 
carrier and using the rising front, and the size of the 
image is, of course, regulated by the distance of the lens 
from the negative and plate. 
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LANTERN-SLIDE MAKING BY REDUCTION 


A SUGGESTION. 
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The loaded dark slide should be 
inserted in the camera and the sheath 
withdrawn before the final adjustments are made, as in 
making an ordinary exposure, so that all possibility of 
movement is obviated, this being one of the advantages 
of the arrangement. It will be found that the final focus- 
sing is most accurately accomplished by moving the 
camera bodily to or from the negative, and if the hood 
of the top screen be removed, a magnifier may very pro- 
fitably and easily be used. All adjustments are especially 
convenient 11 the operator stands at the side of the appara- 
tus, as everything is within easy reach, whilst the image 
is very distinctly seen in comfort. 

When all is arranged satisfactorily, several ways of 
exposing the plate may be employed, depending upon the 
class of camera used. (1) An ordinary “ time ” exposure 
may be made; (2) a cap may be used on the lens, the 
mirror and shutter being set open ; or (3) when using the 
type of camera in which, when the mirror is set with the 
shutter open, the plate is not fogged (e.g., the “ Soho” 
and similar instruments), a more convenient method is to 
simply release the mirror, setting it again at the completion 
of the exposure, and leaving the shutter open all the time. 

The exposure under these conditions is quite short— 
the writer has found that using incandescent gas light, 
Imperial Special lantern plates, and F/8, with a negative 
of average density, seven to ten seconds is sufficient, but 
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the careful worker will doubtless prefer to make a trial 
slide with strips of varying exposures. 

The convenience of the arrangement needs only a trial 
to be appreciated, and it is very easily fitted up, even for 
a single slide. When a large number have to be made, 
very considerable saving may be effected in time, materials 
and temper, owing to the ease and simplicity of the adjust- 
ments. Possibly the advertisers of reflex cameras might 
include the above use for their instruments in their already 
lengthy list of advantages ! 


“А.Р.” ANNUAL LANTERN SLIDE COMPETITION, 1915. 


THE CLOSING DATE FOR ENTRIES 15 


OCTOBER 20. 


Particulars and coupons appeared in The A. P. for July 26, August 16, and September 20. 
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SOMETHING FOR THE BEGINNER. 


that have dealt with a great number of phases of 

this subject. Recently I have been asked, when 
starting the series again, “ Why not deal with the matter 
to appeal to the absolute beginner?" This week therefore 
my remarks will be addressed to that individual, and I 
hope the Editor will forgive me for appearing to encroach 
оп the “ Notes for Novices” section of the paper. To 
begin therefore : 

In ordinary photography (landscape subjects, for in- 
stance) the object (say a tree, for example) is very much 
larger than the negative and subsequent positive picture 
that we make of it. It is, in fact, a reduced-scale picture ; 
the light passes from the large object, through the lens, 
to the plate, forming a small image. Іп enlarging the 
light passes in the opposite direction—i.e. from a small 
object (the negative) through the lens, and forms a rela- 
tively large image on the paper. Thus the two operations 
are substantially the same, although the passage of light 
in the two cases is in opposite directions. Anyone who 
can make a fairly good negative of a natural object need 
have no further difficulty in enlarging that negative to a 
moderate degree (say three or four times linear dimensions). 
In the two cases the operations of focussing, exposing, 
developing, etc., are not identically the same in detail, 
but one is not more difficult than the other if equal care 
be taken in both cases. 


Г previous years I have written '' Enlarging Notes ” 


Is Enlarging an Expensive Process ? 

Of course, a large piece of paper costs more than a 
small piece, therefore an enlarged print costs more than a 
contact print. But in the big majority of cases it is more 
satisfactory to have one large print (say whole-plate size, 
8 by 6) than four quarter- plate contact (4 by 3) prints, 
the one large piece costing the same or a trifle less than 
the four smaller prints. What is here just said applies 
to developer, chemicals, and other working expenses. 
It is to be admitted that some careless workers do find 
enlarging more costly than they quite like. But the be- 
grudged cost, from which come results so little satisfactory, 
is usually due to carelessness ; needless, heedless, and 
useless waste can come about in so many ways in the 
photographer's workroom ; e.g., making up more developer 
than is used while it is in good working order, forgetting 
to close up packets of paper before turning up the actinic 
light, not labelling bottles, failing to make notes of expo- 
Sures, etc., etc. 


Is an Enlarging Lantern Absolutely Necessary ? 

To this very frequently asked question it is not prac- 
ticable to reply either with an unqualified yes or no. It is 
more helpful to point out to the querist what elements 
are essential; then, according to handiness and ingenuity, 

each querist can decide for "himself what is essential in 
his own case. First, we must have a negative on glass or 
film. On the technical quality of this largely depends 
the technical quality of the enlargement obtainable. It 


is not possible to get a good result from a seriously faulty 
negative. Similarly for a pictorial enlargement the nega- 
tive must have pictorial quality. Increase of size, putting 
the image out of focus, using rough paper, etc., are all 
useful at times in their way ; but none of these procedures 
will impart pictorial quality which is not present in the 
negative. Secondly, we must have a source of light, i.e. 
we must be able to send light through the negative. This 
may be direct or reflected daylight, or some form of direct 
or reflected artificial light. Thirdly, we must have a lens 
which collects light passing through the negative and 
converges it to an image (more or less sharp) on the print- 
ing paper. Fourthly, we must have paper (bromide or 
gaslight usually, and more generally the former), and 
some means of holding the paper; i.e., something of the 
nature either of an easel or a dark slide. Fifthly, we need 
chemicals for developing the paper, etc. 

Now with regard to the light, be it noted that the only 
actinic light which must fall on the paper is that which 
comes through the negative and the lens. 


Home-made Contrivances. 

Whether we elect to use day or artificial light, the 
condition just stated is the fundamental fact in any home- 
made or bought contrivance. Thus we may make a 
light-tight box (of wood, card, etc.), arrange a holder for 
the negative at one end, the paper at the other end, and 
the lens somewhere between negative and paper. We 
may point the negative to the sky or use reflected sky 
light, or some source of artificial light, e.g., gas, lamp, 
electric light, etc., in conjunction with a diffusing screen, 
ground glass, tissue paper, etc., to even up the light. 

Again, we may use some source of artificial light, incan- 
descent gas, for instance, and enclose this in a light-tight 
but well ventilated box or ''lantern," and so contrive 
matters that the only light which comes out of the box 
passes through the negative, and that the space between 
negative and lens is also enclosed. Then if the apparatus 
so contrived is in a dark-room there is no need to enclose 
the space between the lens and paper on the easel. This 
plan enables one to control printing in various ways. 
Again, we may elect to employ daylight reflected— not 
by a mirror, but a large matt white surface such as a 
sheet of card—through a hole in the shutter of a darkened 
chamber. The window admitting light is of the same 
size as the negative, which is brought close up to it, so 
that what light enters the darkened room passes through 
the negative. 

The Cheapest Method. 

This is the one which has just been mentioned, as 
there is no cost for illuminant, and in the majority of 
cases the worker can use as enlarger the same camera 
and lens that were used for making the negative. My 
space, however, 15 getting short, and to describe the arrange- 
ment in detail would occupy more than I have at disposal. 
This part of my notes must therefore be reserved until 
next week. 
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A GENTLE SUMMER MORNING. (A Street Scene in Tokio.) BY H. YAHAGI (Tokio). 
From the Exhibition of Japanese Pictorial Photography, now open al the A. P. Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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LYDIA KYASHT. BY HUCH CECIL. 
From the London Salon of Photography. 
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THE ALBERT MEMORIAL. BY A. H. BLAKE. 
From the London Salon of Photography. 
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MUSUME-SAN. 
қ ET : BY B. HAGINDA (Tokio). 
From the Exhibition of Japanese Picterial Photography, now open at the А.Р. Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, W.C Gi 
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Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
expressed by correspondents. 


THE SOCIETY AND THE PHOTOGRAPHER. 


SiR,—Mr. Harford Willson has put forward in your issue of 
September 27 some criticisms of photographic societies, ending, 
it is alleged, with a plea. Тһе criticisms are there fully enough, 
but the plea, at any rate in any definite terms, one is unable to 
find. 

We have been told that a critic is a person incapable of origina- 
tion, and in this case it would appear that the stricture is fully 
justified. Had Mr. Willson, instead of indulging in criticisms 
only, put forward some solid reasons showing that a society 
subscription should be less than 7s. 6d., then there would have 
been a basis upon which to pivot any reply or reform. His 
particular society, which does no advertising whatever, charges 
78. 6d. per term. Му particular society, the Bootle Amateur 
Photographic Society, which does go in for advertising, and is, 
in fact, widely advertised throughout the district, also charges 
75. 6d. Itis, I may add, quite erroneous to imagine that society 
members generally suppose that the greater the membership 
the less the subscription. Тһе main reason for attempting to 
get a greater membership is to obtain better fare for the same 
subscription. 

Mr. Willson does not, apparently, appreciate the fact that a 
** local technical school ” is subsidised by the long, and suffering, 
pocket of the ratepayer, whereas a photographic society has to 
stand on its own footing, and pay all its expenses out of revenue, 
plus, in most cases, an overdraft from the poor treasurer. 

At every one of Mr. Willson's “ ninepenny ” meetings, expense, 
of a greater or less variety, is incurred. Surely, therefore, it 
is obvious that absentee members cannot obtain any abatement 
of subscription. To take my own case, I deliver many lectures 
during the course of a photographic session, a hundred miles 
or more from my residence, and my expenses often run into 
thirty shillings. Am I to be told, at the end of a lecture, that 
as only three-fourths of the members are present, I can only be 
paid 22s. 6d.? If not, are the members present to fork out 
the difference on an assessment ? Ог is the treasurer to have 
the honour of paying it all himself ? To quote our dear old 
school friend, Euclid, any such course would be absurd. 

It is all very well arguing from the point of view of the youth 
with very little spare cash, but I cannot suppose that Mr. Willson 
expects to run a society subscription on the basis of an income 
tax. 

My own opinion, based on an experience of many years, is 
that a society that works on a subscription as small as 7s. 6d. 
does extremely well towards its members. Аз a matter of fact, 
the proportion with so low a subscription is very small indeed, 
and even in such cases it will generally be found that the room 
they occupy is provided by а local authority at a nominal 
rental or payment for light only. These, therefore, approach 
as nearly to Mr. Willson's technical schools as it is possible to 
get without an actual monetary subsidy. 

If Mr. Willson has imagined that some indefinable higher 
authority is running some scheme to foster and encourage 
photography through the medium of societies, and is paying all 
“ over and above ” expenses, then опе can understand, if not 
sympathise with, his point of view. If, however, he had given 
as little thought to the subject as his comparison of photo- 
graphic societies to technical schools would lead one to suppose, 
then he has certainly invited us emphatically to follow St. 
Paul's great exhortation to ''suffer fools gladly.'— Yours, 
etc., E. HOWARD BURNETT. 

Lancs. 


PHOTOGRAPHY OF THE NUDE. 


Sır —Having worked at the life classes at the Glasgow School 
of Art, and also being an amateur photographer, I have been 
greatly interested in the recent discussion in your excellent 
paper on '' The Photography of the Nude." 

Some time ago I moved, through business, to a smaller town 
where there is practically no opportunity of studying from the 
nude. I am thus almost entirely dependent on photography 
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if I am to continue my studies. There must be many similarly 
placed, and to such some means of purchasing or exchanging 
photographs of the nude figure would be a great boon. We 
would, of course, gladly make our own photographs, but, as 
one of your correspondents observes, the difficulty of securing 
models willing to pose nude, especially in small provincial 
towns, puts this almost out of the question. 

With regard to the objections many people have to nude 
photographs, this is largely due to “ use and wont." At the 
art schools the student is prepared for the life model by a long 
course of the antique, so that when he actually comes to the 
life he naturally looks for the flow of lines and the play of the 
muscles, and as naturally sees what he looks for. Тһе sexual 
makes no special appeal to him. Іп like manner the public 
generally will only be taught to think rationally about the nude 
by becoming familiar with undraped statuary and photographs 
of the nude figure. If I may venture a suggestion these could 
be presented to them—slightly draped, perhaps—through the 
medium of papers such as yours, and in this way an incalculable 
amount of good might be done. The nudes in '' Photograms 
of the Year ” (1914) were very beautiful, and at the same time 
suitably restrained for the present state of the public mind. 

Then, again, if the present unreasonable restrictions on the 
posting of nude studies are ever to be removed, it will only be 
through agitation from artists and photographers themselves. 
There must be a strong feeling against such restrictions, and 
surely our legislators could be brought to see the injustice of 
them. There is all the difference in the world between chaste 
photographs of the nude—which if not always beautiful in them- 
selves are nevertheless needed by artists in their pursuit of 
beauty—and the obscene, suggestive picture postcards that 
are published and posted freely in such quantities. Nudity 
seems to be the test, whereas there can be, and is, infinitely 
more suggestion of impurity in the exaggerated drawings of 
half-clothed figures that are unfortunately so common.— Yours, 
etc., ES. HB 

Arbroath. 


Pictures from Japan.—HReaders who are in town during the 
next two or three weeks should make a point of visiting the 
exhibition of pictorial photographs by Japanese amateur photo- 
graphers, now open at THE A. P. Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, 
W.C. Admission is free daily from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. (Saturdays, 
IO till 1) until November 6. 


The Camera Club.—The winter syllabus of the Monday and 
Thursday meetings of the Camera Club (17, John Street, Adelphi) 
is now ready. The next house exhibition at the Club will be a 
one-man show of the work of Mr. Furley Lewis, President of 
the Royal Photographic Society. 

Royal Photographie Society.—The next house exhibition 
to be held at 35, Russell Square, W.C., will consist of a collection 
of prints by Mr. H. Essenhigh Corke, of Sevenoaks. 

A reader of Тне A. P. residing at Farnham is anxious to 
know whether, under present conditions, when there is a shortage 
of glass, a collection of old quarter-plate negatives has any 
value for their glass supports. Possibly other readers may be 
able to offer reliable information on the subject. 


* War Records.’’—Messrs. W. Butcher & Sons, of Camera 
House, Farringdon Avenue, E.C., have, with characteristic 
enterprise, put on the market a series of topical photographic 
albums made on the same lines as the well-known '' Sunny 
Memories ” albums. They are neatly bound, and bear on the 
outside the legend “ War Records." The inner pages, with а 
variety of cut-out openings for conveniently taking a series of 
snapshots and portraits bearing on the war, are further enlivened 
with excellent little sketches illustrating life at the front, and 
giving а distinctive character to every page. Аз everyone 
nowadays has an interest in the war, these albums should be 
extremely popular for keeping personal records. They are sold 
in two sizes, one to take twenty-four photographs up to quarter- 
plate size, price 1s. ; the other to hold seventy-two photographs 
up to quarter-plate, price 3s. Our readers should ask for them 
at their dealers'. 
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A PHOTOGRAPHIC CUPBOARD. 


O ensure success in photographic 

work, order and comfort in the 
carrying out of the various operations 
are essential. At the same time, when 
the dark-room is used as a sort of general 
workroom for trimming and mounting 
prints, etc., there is a far greater feeling 
of satisfaction if it is “ furnished " in а 
more or less artistic manner, than if the 
walls are covered with rows of bottles 
and other articles placed upon plain 
shelving. 

With these ideas in view I proceeded 
to make a cupboard which would take 
the articles used in carrying on my hobby 
and at the same time be more or less 
artistic in appearance. 

The cupboard is made principally of 
9 by $ in. deal with a small quantity of 
5 by 1 in., which can be procured at any 
timber yard. It should be planed on one 
side and two edges, which will reduce 
the effective sizes to 8? by 3 in. and 43 
by $ in. The whole work should be 
screwed together to ensure strength and 
closeness of joints. For this, a gross packet 
of No. 4 screws } in. long will be required. 
In addition, about two dozen No. 6 
screws I in. long will be necessary. 


The sizes and arrangement of the 


Thick press of 
door 


EIG- 4; 


various articles to be kept in the cupboard 
should be determined before any wood is 
cut, and a line diagram showing the pro- 
posed arrangements will be necessary. 
Having decided upon the dimensions 
for the cupboard, the wood should be 
cut and screwed together to form a casing 
as shown in fig. 1. It is now advisable 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles оп home-made apparatus or accessories of а 
novel description by readers of THe A. P. AND P. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


to cut out the partitions, and if a back 
is to be put into the cupboard it will 
be necessary to cut a strip off partitions 
to allow this to be inserted and to allow 
the doors to close. бее fig. 1. 

In order to stiffen the above, it is 


BUG we 


necessary to fix end ‘pieces of thicke 
wood. These are shown in fig. 2, and by 
fixing shelves between them they can 
be used to take small catalogues, 
notebooks, etc. The ends of these 
should be fixed with the larger 
screws, while the 


small ones can 
be used inter- 
mediately. 


The doors are 
made out of the 
о by 1] in., cut 
to the necessary 
length, and stif- 
fened with the 
strips cut off the 
divisions. These 
should be halved 
at the corners 
and secured with 
screws from the 
back of the door. 
See fig. 3. 

In order to tie 
the whole together, a capping can now 
be fixed to the top and mitred at the 
angles. This should project about 1} 
in. for the sake of appearance, and 
should be screwed to the top and end 
pieces with stout screws. 

Brackets and handles can now be fixed 
to suit individual taste, or may be as 
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shown in fig. 4, which shows the cupboard 
complete. А very satisfactory finish 15 
to stain the whole cupboard a dark brown 
with one of the many water stains now 
on the market. There is a considerable 


expenditure of labour in making the 
foregoing, but personally I have never 
regretted the time spent, and have always 
found it handy and far more pleasing 
than plain shelving with a row of unsightly 
bottles. BL W б; 


CLEANING TRAYS, TANKS, ETC. 


IRTY dishes and tanks are always to 

be avoided if successful results are 
desired; but the proper cleanser, or 
necessary time to use it, is not always 
available. A somewhat makeshift but yet 
quite satisfactory remover of most chemi- 


سے 
pan ИШ ,‏ 2% 
йш”‏ 


cal deposits on the various smooth surfaces 


is common coarse table salt. This should 
be applied liberally, slightly moistened, 
and rubbed with a cloth, followed by 
rinsing. This is especially effective with 
accumulations forming їл developing 
dishes and tanks in which pyro-soda de- 
velopers have been used.—A. С. 
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Ir has often been asked, does the photo- 
grapher owe more (or less) to the painter 
than the painter does to the photographer ? 
Like many another question, there is no 
one complete answer. Yet the inquiry 
suggests some very useful points for the 
consideration of the photographer. 

At first glance the astute observer 15 
pretty sure to notice in the print before 
us the seated figure who is sketching the 
old houses. This shows the strong influence 
of the human interest, for had this dark 
patch on our left represented anything 
except a human figure, neither the eye nor the mind would have 
given it more than the most fleeting attention. 

The fact that this sketcher or painter is dealing with these 
old houses suggests that he finds them attractive, probably 
suitable for work in colour. Do we find that the photograph 
before us confirms this favourable impression. Does it prove 
photographic in the pictorial sense ? Here we must be careful 
not to mistake mental interest for pictorial value. This view 
of the old houses may well appeal strongly to the architect or 
archeologist, but the pictorialist, who, may be, does not care 
for those studies, would most like:y say the subject is unrestful ; 
that it is cut up too much by light lines and patches; that it 
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lacks concentration of interest—one’s eye wanders all over it 
without the sense of unity or cohesion. 

Then with regard to tone he might say that the very dark 
shades and cast shadows are hardly true to nature—at any rate, 
not to English sunshine—that while the obvious intention is 
to suggest light and sunshine, yet the whole or general effect 
is a sense of darkness rather than or quite as much as light. 
Moreover while the lines (perspective) of the buildings admirably 
suggest the downhill effect, and also the retreating planes, yet 
the lights and shades do not “ fit.” He might also urge that as 
regards tone the further buildings are no further away than 1s 
the nearest one. 

Now the camera man may well inquire how it is that the 
lady painter on our left did not see all these various shortcom- 
ings. In reply а good deal may be said. She is a painter or 
sketcher and can leave out just as much or little as she fancies. 
She can simplify, modify and control, as we say de novo. But 
with the camera man it is all or none; the lens does not select, 

Then again there is the ever-present question of colour. Some 
photographers seem to think that as they are not working 
in colour they need not pay any attention to it at all—it does 
not concern them. Others think that the orthochromatic or 
panchromatic plate, etc., attends to all that, gives them correct 
rendering, i.e. translation into monochrome according to 
luminosity. 


HART. 


BY EDGAR А. 


From the Weekly Competition. 
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. FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Support the Open Exhibition. 


The Bolton Camera Club is to be congratulated 
on the effort that is being put forth to hold an open 
exhibition of pictorial photography and lantern 
slides in the club rooms, Bradtord Buildings, 
Mawdsley Street, Bolton, from November 3 to 8. 
Many societies are holding their members' exhibi- 
tions, but a society that has the courage to organise 
an open event should have every possible encourage- 
ment. The open classes are for both prints and 
slides, and there will be two awards in each class. 
To save expense and minimise risk, out-of-town 
competitors may forward mounted but unframed 
prints. The prints will be temporarily framed by 
the Bolton Camera Club, and it is requested that, 
where possible, the mounts of such should be of 


the following dimensions : 24 in. by 16 in., 20 in. 


by 14 in., and 15 in. by 12 in. The entrance fees 
are extremely moderate, being at the rate of three 
prints for one shilling, and four prints, or more, for 
IS. 6d.—the latter the maximum entrance fee. 
"There will be the usual sale of pictures, but exhi- 
bitors are requested to give one or two of their 
works for war fund purposes wherever possible. 
That the work will have an appreciative judging 
one need not doubt when it is stated that Mr. Alex. 
Keighley has been appointed the judge of the 
exhibition, which, I may also add, is to have the 
patronage and presence of the Mayor of Bolton. 
АП exhibits must reach the secretary, Мг. A. S. 
Hopkins, Howell Croft Mill, Bolton, not later than 
October 29, to whom application should be made if 
any further particulars are desired. War pictures 
and war funds are to be features of the show. 


To Improve Negatives. 


Mr. Walker, lecturing at the Bolton Camera Club 
on a recent Thursday, advocated negatives as near 
as possible the colour of blacklead, as the work of 
the pencil was judged more easily in its correct 
value. Powdered resin was used to give the '' tooth ” 
required for the negative, this being recommended 
as it needed no drying and was immediately ready 
for work. А to-and-fro movement was counselled 
in preference to a circular motion, as the latter 
method might result in scratches on the film. . In 
retouching portraits the use of a long pointed H. B. 
pencil was necessary. Instead of straight lines, 
small semicircles, following the contour .of the 
features, should be made. For pinholes, Payne's 
grey, applied with a fine brush, was advised. 


A Photographic Jumble. 


The South London Photographic Society recently 
held a jumble sale on behalf of the British Red 
Cross Society. Jumble sales may be made—and, 
in fact, usually are—the occasion for much fun. 
This one was no exception to the rule, and was 
highly successful from all points of view. Some 
of the South London members who were unable 
to come sent donations, and as a result Mr. J. H. 
Perkins (who ably organised and conducted the 
sale) will be handing to the British Red Cross Society 
the sum of six guineas. 


Politics and Pictures. 


A rather unique combination of politics and 
pictures recently came to my notice in the London 
area. It is no uncommon thing to find pictorial 
pS identified with the sccial side of the 
'.M.C.A. and also the Scottish Co-operative move- 
ment, but I find it has now made а way into the 
political atmosphere. The late Horsley Hinton 
once said he had discovered photographic politics 
in Yorkshire, but our worthy editor has now re- 
discovered it very much nearer home. Its domicile 
is the National Liberal Club, in Whitehall, S.W. 
One of the foremost clubs in present-day politics, 
the National Liberal is риси not lacking in 
the very fascinating art of pictorial photography. 
The full title of the body is the Photographic Circle, 
and it is to hold its first annual exhibition on Monday, 
December 6, continuing until the following Satur- 
day. The exhibits are to comprise pictorial examples, 
lantern slides, and natural colour wcrks, open to 
the members of the Circle only in one secticn, and 
to members' families in another section. Хо entry 
fees and very few conditions are the prevailing 
keynotes of a probable substantial entry. Mr. N. 
Whaddia is the honorary secretary. 


To Indicate Photographie Progress. 


After ten vears' active work the Preston Camera 
Club is as strong as ever, and, despite the limita- 
tions of the period, which I referred to a week ago, 
the society has issued a very strong and interesting 
syllabus for the winter session, opening the season 
on October 18, when Mr. T. H. Greenall, the worthy 
Lancashire Federation president, is to take the 
floor with his interesting lecture on ‘ Southern 
Italy." Тһе society has also fixed up its annual 
exhibition of members' work for November 18 to 
27. Preston knows the value of an exhibition, 
and, although up to the eyes in other work, I believe 
a serious effort is being made to have a good show 
of work ready by mid-November. To use the 
club's own quotation, ''These exhibitions have 
always been an indication of the photographic 
progress of the club," and this year the members 
do not want it to fall behind, but rather represent an 
advance on those of previous years. 


A Potential Power. 


The Preston Scientific Society is really, so far 
as it immediately concerns my corner, a photo- 
graphic section of a bigger organisation of that 
town, and it meets every Tuesday to go through 
one of the best syllabuses of photographic lectures 
I have received from Lancashire. It also knows 
the importance of holding an exhibition every year, 
and for this session has fixed February 11 and suc 
ceeding days of the same week. 1 have often 
thought, were it possible to amalgamate the three 
Preston societies into one organisation, what a 
ромит body for pictorial photography it would 
e. Inm addition to the two clubs referred to above, 
there is the Preston Pictorial, which stands pre- 
eminent for pictures, 


Fifteen New Members from Rambles. 


Bradford Photographic Society has opened well, 
both in subject and attendance. Mr. A. E. Hassé 
has a charming set of lantern pictures for his 
“ Wanderings in Tyrol" and the halí-hundred 
members who assembled to welcome him—not for 
the first time, by the way—had а very interesting 
and entertaining evening. The subject has а 
charm, because Mr. Hassé was able to show a portion 
of the neighbourhood of our Italian ally's successes. 
The Italians have had to surmount almost impos- 
sible difficulties in the haulage of heavy guns up 
nearly vertical mountains running to 4,000 feet in 
height. The council appears to have been on the 
look out for new ideas, and I believe has been 
fairly successful; at all events, a good many of 
the points are new to the Bradford members, which 
after all, is the feature that counts. For instance, 
a competition has been arranged for the best photo- 
graph of two or more children playing some game. 
This will encourage the members to be original in 
their selection of subject. I don't know if they 
have any competition for introducing new members, 
but I do know someone has been very successful, 
because fifteen new members have joined during 
the summer months. After that success, who 
will say there is nothing helpful in a smart summer 
ramble syllabus ? 


The Influence of a Pictorial Federation. 


Aberdeen Photographic Society issues а very 
compact and neat little syllabus in the form of 
a combination of member's card and syllabus. 
The subjects it contains all tend to encourage the 
pictorial side of the hobby—a feature the Aberdeen 
Society always ees i to the front. It has, of 
course, а ''pictorial" reputation, and means to 
maintain it. If I travel to the South Glasgow 
Camera Club, I find the same feature also a pre- 
dominant one. The syllabus of this energetic 
scciety includes such workers as James McKissack, 
W. C. S. Ferguson, John Baird, and Dan Dunlop, 
so what can one expect but pictorial photography 
for breakfast, dinner, and supper. Then I fly to 
the Monklands Photographic Society at Airdrie, 
and the syllabus presented includes such items as 
" Picture - making," — ''Passé-partout Framing,” 
" Carbon—New White Tissue." The same ideal 
prevails in almost every leading society in Scotland, 
and thus reveals the influence of the Scottish Federa- 
tion and its wonderful Salcn. 
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Sensible Optimism. А 
It is rather a curious feature of the Darwen 
Photographic Association that it should be secord 
їп the Inter-Club Alliance competitions, as I an- 
nounced a week ago, and also second in the Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire Photographic Federation com 
petitions. “Ву increased efforts in the future," 
says the secretary, “ we hope to bring to our associa- 
tion the coveted premier position, and the committee 
are looking to each member to do his ‘bit’ to 
arrive at the desired goal." Тһе syllabus they have 
sent me seems to be an earnest attempt to do as 
they preach. It is carefully arranged, and has а 
number of original subjects. Just one, for example : 
“ Consider the Lily," runs the title, which I believe 
is the theme for a lecture on roadside photography. 


Irish Scenery as a House Exhibition. 


The secretary of the Photographic Society of 
Ireland is another of my optimistic friends who 
say it is no use preaching '' business as usual" 
unless we practise 14; and straightway he acts up 
to his principle by issuing the syllabus for the 
first half of the winter session, leaving the second 
half, for the time being, to take care of itself. '' Give 
up worrying about the war and the Budget," says 
he, “but do not give up the Photographic Society 
of Ireland." He tells me that the work of the 
Irish members has chiefly this season been confined 
to home photography, and therefore Irish scenery 
should be very much in evidence at their next 
exhibition. A collection of Irish scenery would 
not be a bad idea for a house exhibition. Can it 
be garnered ? 


An Archangel's Comment. 


I don't quite know which I like best—the excellent 
syllabus of lectures issued by the Hampshire House 
Photographic Society (Hammersmith), or the 
original plan of the streets that leads to and locates 
that interesting rendezvous of earnest and enthu- 
siastic photographers. Certainly no one outside the 
membership should have the least difficulty in dis- 
covering the way that leads inside, and Peter at 
the gate will not offer any serious obstruction if a 
crown is placed at his service. “ Ariel " will also 
be glad to occasionally have a message brought on 
the wings of the '' doves” who guard the secrets 
of the inner circle. 


Rugby and Leicester Co-ordinate. 


At the Coventry Photographic Society the summer 
programme was brought to a conclusion with a 
visit to Rugby School, in conjunction with members 
of the Rugby and Leicester Photographic Societies. 
Under the able guidance of Mr. A. K. Morgan (art 
master of Rugby School, and president of the 
Rugby Photographic Society) and Mrs. Morgan, a 
most enjovable time was spent. The principal 
school buildings were visited, including the museum, 
library, speech-room, chapel, and the school-house, 
with its numerous quaint old class-rooms and 
studies, which are immortalised in “ Tom Brown's 
Schooldays." А fair number of plates was ex- 
posed. 


For the Hand €amera Man. 


The Ilford Photographic Society's neat and taste- 
ful booklet form of syllabus is to hand, and it is 
sure to appeal to a very wide circle of admirers. 
I trust, however, it is not intended to invite “ Kiser 
William ” on November 24 ; perhaps March 1 would 
appeal to him equally, and be a more convenient 
date. The Ilford Society is adopting a feature this 
year that societies should watch with interest. It 
realises that it is always difficult to satisfy the 
interests of all members alike, so this year it will 
specialise for the hand-camera man who wishes to 
improve his technical knowledge. For several 
reasons it is very difficult to successfully demon- 
strate a dark-room process at thc club room, and 
some of the committee have very kindly consented 
to give private demonstrations at their own houses 
to a small number at a time, and will repeat them 
until all are served. Тһе subjects to be dealt with 
include: Developing plates, enlarging and bromide 
printing, gaslight printing, lantern slides, retouching 
and general improvement of negatives and prints. 


It is an excellent opportunity to compare methods 
апа exchange ideas. 
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(New Series.—42) MASKING WITH MATT VARNISH. 


СБ AST week we dealt 
í with the printing- 
in of a new back- 
ground and other 
modifications of 
the background. 
Much the same 
sort of thing may 
be done in con- 
nection with landscape subjects, and 
this week we may consider the modify- 
ing of tones by means of matt varnish 
on the back of the plate, working in 
various ways on the varnish. For 
those workers who use films, we may 
say that, while the varnish cannot be 
applied very satisfactorily to the 
film itself, it may be coated on a 
sheet of plain glass, and then to this, 
on the uncoated side, the film may be 
attached with strips of gum paper. 
Matt varnish consists principally of 
white wax and gum sandarac dis- 
solved in benzole and ether. It 
smells strongly of ether, and as it is 
highly inflammable, it must not be 
used near a naked flame. Frequent 
use leads to an increase of thickness 
due to the evaporation of the solvents, 
and a little benzole and ether must 
be added from time to time. This 
should be done carefully, bearing in 
mind that the two solvents must be 
properly balanced. Тоо much ether 
will make the varnish almost grainless, 
while too much benzole will give a 


very heavy grain. Many dealers 
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supply the varnish as '' ground-glass 
varnish." It is applied to the glass 
side of the negative, without warming 
the plate. The plate must be held 
level, and a poo! of varnish poured 
on the centre. Then by very slightly 
tilting the negative the varnish is 
run to each corner in turn, and finally 
off the last corner and back into the 
bottle. It will be readily seen how 
this causes a considerable loss of the 
solvents. When the plate is tipped up 
to allow the excess of varnish to run 
back into the bottle it should be 
slowly rocked, so that no ridges or 
streaks are formed, and if the varnish 
is in proper condition, and the opera- 
tions properly performed, a smooth 
ground-glass surface with even grain 
should be produced. 

Two things may be done with the 
matt varnish. It will of itself stop 
back a certain amount of light, and 
so make the printing a little slower. 
But this action will be even all over 
the picture. If, however, the worker 
takes a penknife and scrapes away 
the varnish from a certain area, 
printing over that area will be quicker 
again. In other words, the area from 
which the varnish has been scraped 
will print just a shade darker. On 
the varnish, work may be added with 
a lead pencil, and if shading or scrib- 
bling is done-the light-stopping power 
of the varnish will be increased for 
the shaded areas. Thus the varnish 
enables one to lighten or 
darken areas of one’s pic- 
ture. Fig. 1, for instance, 
is a straight print from the 
untouched negative. Fig. 
та is from the negative 
after matt varnishing and 
certain pencil work on the 
varnish. First of all the 
whole of the distant hill 
and trees has been shaded 
so that they will print 
much lighter. The lighter 
portions of the skv have 
also been pencilled over, 
and the high lights on the 
water slightly strengthened. 
This strengthening of the 
lighter tones and lighten- 
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ing of the distance enables deeper 
printing to be done, so that the sky be- 
comes more effective, and it will also 
be noticed that the use of the ground- 
glass varnish tends slightly to reduce 
the contrast all over the picture. 

Simple work of this kind is often 
useful in giving emphasis to some 
object. As an instance of this we 
give the illustrations figs. 2 and 2a. 
Fig. 2 is the straight print. For 
Пр. 2a the negative was matt var- 
nished, and the distant portions of 
the wood on each side of the principal 
tree were shaded over in the way de- 
scribed. Then to give still further 
emphasis the deep shadows in the 
tree had the varnish scraped away, so 
that they should print a little stronger, 
and so cause the tree to stand out a 
little more definitely from its sur- 
roundings. 

It will be clear that the increase of 
darkness in those portions of the 
picture where the varnish has been 
scraped away will depend on the 
light-stopping power of the varnish 
and the general thickness of the nega- 
tive taken together. Thus if the 
negative is a very thin one, the matt 
varnish on certain parts of it will 
considerably increase the thickness. 
On the other hand, if the negative is 
a thick slow-printing one, then а 
coating of varnish over parts of it 
will make little difference. 

In order to increase the 
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Fig. 2. 


stopping power of the varnish some 
yellow or orange dye may be added 
to it. It is only necessary that the 
dye should be soluble in alcohol, and 
we have found that if a little dye is 
dissolved in a little alcohol this may 
be added quite safely to the matt 
varnish. There should be no water 
in the alcohol of course. 
For satisfactory working 
one needs to have several 
strengths of this dyed 
varnish, and these may be 
kept in separate small 
bottles. Two things must 
be remembered : one that 
a very pale tint of yellow 
has a considerable effect 
on printing, and the other 
that the same tint of 
vellow will have different 
effects in different lights. 
Printing in daylight the 
effect would not be so 
marked as when printing 
by such a light as an en- 
closed arc lamp. 

As showing how easy it 
is to overdo this tinting, fig. 3 is from 
an average strength of negative, and 
was coated with a varnish of pale 
lemen-yellow tint, and the varnish was 
scraped away from the clump of trees 
with the idea of slightly increasing their 
strength and throwing the church spire 
back a little. But when the print 


Fig. 4. 
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was made it was seen that the yellow 
tint was far too deep, holding back 
the covered portions a great deal too 
much. In such a case it 15 obvious that 
the merest tint of yellow would have 
been sufficient; in other words, one 
should scarcelv have been able to say 
whether the varnish was tinted or not. 


Fig. 3. 


Such a pale film was coated on the 
negative of fig. 4 after that print 
was made. Ав no work was to be 
done on the sky, only the lower half 
was covered, and when dry the 
varnish was scraped away from the 
sky, working carefully along the sky 
line. It was also scraped away from 
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the banked-up road in 
the foreground. The 
light оп the meadow 
was strengthened |by 
means of pencil work. 
The whole effect of this 
is to give the sky a 
chance of printing up, 
and to introduce a little 
vigour to the foreground. 
Fig. 4a will show these 
modifications. 

It may be well to 
caution the worker on 
one or two points. Work 
of this kind on the nega- 
tive makes it practically 
impossible to enlarge in 
the ordinary way; that 
is, without any ground glass between the 
source of light and the condenser. The 
result would be so rough and granular 
as to be very unpleasing. Even when 
a sheet of ground glass is interposed 
the grain is visible on a smooth paper. 
This grain may be minimised by 
adding a little more ether, making 


Fig. 3a. 


tests on a piece of clear glass until 
the finest possible grain has been 
obtained. It is possible to get a 
grain which will take pencil work 
quite readily and yet be almost 
imperceptible. 

The sooner scraping away of the 
varnish is done after coating, the 
better. The varnish 
takes some little time 
to harden, and natur- 
ally scrapes away more 
readily in its softer 
state. 

In order to gauge the 
depth of tinted varnish 
required for any nega- 
tive, one may coat a 
patch on a clean glass 
of the Size of the nega- 
tive, and when dry put 
this against the negative 
and make a test strip 
either by contact or in 
the enlarger. The light- 
stopping power can thus 
be gauged. 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 
interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 
must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in our 
pages the same week. ADVICE, CRITICISM and INFOR- 

ATION will be freely given, 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. 
name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 
cation). All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 
to the 


and correspondents will 
Full 


Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 


PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked “ Query " or “ Criticism ” on the outside. 


Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


Old Chemicals. 
I should like to know if amidol and hydroquinone 
are likely to have deteriorated after having 
been kept five or six years in a dry condition, 
etc. L. J. W. (Warrington). 
The chances are that they have de- 
teriorated ; but whether this has gone 
so far as to render them absolutely use- 
less no one can say without а practical 
test. As to the firm you mention, to 
the best of our knowledge and recollec- 
tion it passed out of existence so long 
ago that we have quite forgotten details 
you ask for. We greatly doubt it being 
worth your while trying to use these old 
chemicals. 


Focussing. 
I have hitherto been accustomed to a fixed- 
focus camera, but now have a focussing camera, 
etc. What is the best focus to keep the camera 
at for street scenes when there is no time to 
focus? I am told that if I keep the stop at 
infinity the result is the same as a fixed-focus 
camera. L. S. (Swanage). 
You had better set the focussing scale 
or focus the camera {ог some fixed 
distance—say ten yards or thirty feet, 
and then practice judging this distance 
quickly by the eye. You can then use 
your camera as though it were a fixed- 
focus one, provided you do not include 
anything in your picture which is nearer 
than the distance you fix on. If you 
set the focussing-scale pointer (not the 
stop) to infinity your camera then is 
fixed for distance—say anything beyond 
twenty or twenty-five yards. The exact 
distance depends on the focal length 
of lens and stop used. 


Development. 


(0 When developing under-exposures the image 
oes not come through to the back of the plate 
as well as it does with correct exposure. Should 
development be continued till it does? (2) 
When using factorial development can one apply 
this to a second plate developed in the same 
solution? (3) Does the time of appearance 
vary in differently d ^w plates ? 
W. G. A. (Hurstmonceux). 
(1) It is a common but serious mistake 
to continue the development of under- 
exposed plates beyond the normal condi- 
tion. Under-exposure means loss о! 
gradation at the lower end of the tonal 
scale (shadows), and prolonged develop- 
ment thus tends to accentuate contrasts 
which are already overdone by under- 
exposure. The image on the back of 


the plate is а useful guide íor normal 


exposures and average subjects, but 15 
by no means infallible. It may rightly 
be ignored, for instance, in the case of 
low-toned soft-contrast subjects, e.g., 
grey-day landscapes, interiors, many 
portraits. (2) In using a developer some- 
thing is taken from it and something 
added, so that after a plate has been 
developed it is not the same chemical 
mixture that it was at starting. It is 
pretty certain to contain some bromine 
after development, though it may not 
have had any in it at starting. The 
presence of this bromine—in pyro-soda, 
for instance—will delay the time of 
appearance in the second development, 
and will also alter the factor. An in- 
forming illustrated note on this subject 
appears in our issue for September 27, 
1915, at page 249. (3) The fact that 
the high lights appear first tells us 
that the time of appearance is а 
function of the exposure. Common ex- 
perience shows that ап over-exposed 
plate “ appears " sooner than an under- 
exposed one, all other things being equal. 
Your inference is only partly correct, 
for experience teaches us that over- 
exposure tends to flatten contrast, whilst 
under-exposure has the contrary ten- 
dency, so that in order to make the best 
of either mistake опе should over- 
develop  over-exposures, апа  under- 
develop under-exposures—within reason, 
of course. Rules are useful in a sense, 
but at the same time '' circumstances 
alter cases." 


Combined Toning and Fixing, etc. 
(1) Is combined toning and fixing permanent ? 
(2) How long does it last? (3) In self-toning 
aper the gold in the paper is liberated by the 
ypo, etc. (4) Can alum be used in combined 
bath ? (5) Does alum put sulphur out of action ? 

M. S. (Bournemouth). 

(т and 2) These are open questions— 
in fact, we may say wide open—as “ doc- 
tors differ." Experience, so far, goes to 
show that “ combined ” results, if care- 
fully made, are as permanent as separate 
baths results. (3) Here, again, theorists 
differ, but in effect the gold in the paper 
coating tones the printed image in the 
presence of hypo. (4) If you refer to 
page 504, in our issue of November 290, 
I9II, you will find formule which contain 
alum. Whether this is a wise addition 
may be a matter of opinion. (5) On the 
contrary, if you add alum and hypo to 
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water the (acid) alum liberates sulphur, 
which readily combines with the silver 
image and tones it—after a fashion 
as in the hypo-alum method in (sulphide) 
toning of bromide prints. 


Lens. 

I have a.... lens working at F/8, width of 
stop 1 in., but focussed on distant object is 
24 inches from pau to stop. Should not this 
e F/9.25? If I remove the back component 
and focus on distant object, the plate to stop 
distance if 144 ; so this stop I presume would be 

F/14.5. Would this serve as a telephoto lens ? 

F. A. (Preston). 
Roughly speaking, yes; strictly speak- 
ing, no. The true focal length is measured 
not from the plate, i.e. image, to stop 
but to posterior node ; and also the actual 
diameter of a stop is not its true working 
size when there is a lens in front of it. 
But for everyday practical purposes it is 
'" near enough " to reckon as you have 
done. You can use the single component 
to get a larger image, but the word tele- 
photo has now acquired by common 
consent a meaning implying the combina- 
боп of positive and negative elements. 
Still, names do not matter very much 
in such cases if one gets the result desired. 


Swing-back. 
It has occurred to me that a hand camera might 
have a swing-back, etc. E. C. A. (Liverpool). 
Hand cameras with swing-backs have 
been made according to various patterns 
which, in theory, are tempting, but in 
practice so many small drawbacks creep 
in that they are not—nor are they likely 
to be—often used. Scale focussing be- 
comes out of the question. A reflex 
arrangement becomes essential, and its 
involved mechanism is complicated and 
costly. 


Negative from Print. 
Is it possible to make a negative from a print, 
etc. ? F. W. S. (Corsham). 

Yes, certainly ; it is very frequently 
done—in fact, practically every illustra- 
tion in present-day magazines, newspapers, 
etc., are made from drawings or photo- 
graphic prints. Photographing a picture 

(drawing, painting, engraving, etc.) is just 

like photographing a building, landscape 

portrait, or anything else. If you tell us 
what kind of print you want to copy, 
also focal length of your lens and also 
camera extension (front to back), perhaps 
we might be able to give definite hints. 
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The Defence of London. 

Regent Street the other evening had the complexion of 
pitch ; searchlights were waving about in the sky above, and 
one took the thump of every motor-bus to be the discharge of 
an anti-aircraft gun. Under these circumstances it was re- 
assuring to find displayed at the Polytechnic a notice to the 
following effect : 

THE DEFENCE OF LONDON. 
By Mr. C. H. Hewitt, F.R.P.S. 
At 8 p.m. 


For the moment I really thought that the gentle instructor 
in photography had become Sir Percy Scott's lieutenant, and 
I pictured him in glorious abandon firing off projectiles in the 
shape of the multitudinous bronze and silver medals which he 
has been awarded for pictorial photography. Then it struck 
me that, of course, this was the title of a lecture, and with a 
vague idea of seeing some photographs of London’s defences 
which had been forbidden the ordinary channels of publication, 
I dropped in, and, dropping in, I was dropped on. 
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False Pretences. | 

There was no talk of Zeppelins or of any such thing. “ By 
my caption, ‘ The Defence of London,’ ” explained Mr. Hewitt, 
‘“ I mean the defence of our own particular photographic craft.” 
Craft it was, with a vengeance! Here we had been drawn in 
from the eerie night, under the pretence of hearing about the 
defences of the metropolis, and instead of being told how to 
spot airships, we were told how to spot prints. There was, 
indeed, some talk of blocking out skies, but it had no military 
significance whatever. For the most part, the defence of 
London consisted in an expression of regret that Dr. Mees 
should have been captured by America, a true statement of 
how Wellington met Ward, some useful advice on the way in 
which a photographer should keep his books, and various 
gallant references to lady photographers, who, in Mr. Hewitt's 
opinion, surpass us men for perseverance, conscientiousness, 
concentration, and sheer business ability. At this the defences 
of London seemed to be crumbling altogether. 


Breaking the Rules. 

Joking apart, however, one thing about the photographic 
instruction at the Polytechnic strikes me as being sensible 
and jolly. Mr. Hewitt explained that he himself is going 
to teach the portrait operating idea to shoot, and is to be assisted 
by the leading professionals of Bond Street, and Kensington, 
and Southampton Row. Nothing very remarkable about 
that, you say; but wait a minute. It is Mr. Hewitt’s idea to 
give meticulously the rules for lighting, and posing, and the 
use of screens, and all the usual roly-poly, and then for one 
or other of these unconventional professionals to come along 
and prove that on no account must any of these rules be fol- 
lowed, and that all of them, like promises and pie-crusts, are 
made to be broken. That is to say, Mr. Hewitt will set up 
skittles, and Mr. Neame, and Mr. Chase, and Miss Compton 
Colher will knock 'em down. Mr. Hewitt, for instance, will 
show with his customary painstaking skill how to equip and 
arrange a studio, and then one of these professionals will come 
along and prove that studios аге a medieval absurdity, and 
that if only one has recourse to a coal cellar, it will answer the 
purpose far better. 


The Diffused Background. 

We heard of one professional whose boast it is that he takes 
his sitters just where he finds them, and bothers about a studio 
not at all. He is equally at home, according to Mr. Hewitt, 
posing a man on the top of the Monument or on the live rail 
of a Tube. The finest photograph of F. E. Smith was taken 
by this same professional in a cottage kitchen. The back- 
ground, which was a portion of a kitchen stove and a plate- 
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rack, was diffused until it formed an appropri- 
ate setting for an Attorney-General. For my 
own part, I could wish that the same profes- 
sional might have an opportunity of photograph- | 
ing the Chancellor of the Exchequer in the private officé of a firm 
of publishers of picture postcards. The element of diffusion 
in such a case might relate to sometbing more than the mere 
background. 


Which? 


One Scottish writer, under the heading of '' Photographic 
Portraits," states that the prints on view at the R. P. S. exhibi- 
tion ranged from ''the metamorphoses of the dor-beetle to 
a series of the original photogravures of Mr. Alvin Langdon 
Coburn." This seems to suggest either that Mr. Coburn's 
photogravures are in the nature of metamorphoses, or that 
the metamorphoses of the dor beetle are in the nature of photo- 
gravures. 


The Shoulder Strap. 


In the latest American yarn that I have been reading, a new 
adventure has been discovered іог the photographer. The 
gentleman in question was suddenly seized with the idea of 
exposing a plate from the edge of the city reservoir—rather an 
odd position, and a ticklish one, for the tripod legs. Having 
made his exposure, he does what is only to be expected of him, 
and topples into the water, dragging the camera with him. The 
plate-holder also gets а baptism. Leisurely floating upon the 
water, which seems to have been of a fairly solid consistency, 
he considers what to do. First, though, he slips the lens out 
and puts it in his pocket, presumably to prevent it from getting 
wet. After an hour of futile effort, he ultimately breaks off a 
leg of the tripod, and, by making use of his shoulder strap, 
slings himself up to the ledge. That's all, except that the 
plates survive the adventure, and are reproduced in the local 
paper, with the story of how the photographer risked his life 
to get the pictures. Wake up! British photographers. The 
reservoir has gone, and the gasometer will be the next thing 
to go from us. 


The Tardy Da:wn. 
Headlines in Daily Sketch : 


“ THE COMING OF Day. 
“ Man who waited Six Years to Snapshot Dawn. 


Sure, never since the days of Job 
Is patience like to this— 
Six years of waiting for the globe 
Into the dawn to whizz! 
That haply he may get 
The morning's first curvet, 
His camera is ready set, 
With nothing left to chance, 
No sentry with his bayonet 
And penetrating glance, 
Could show more vigilance. 


He vows he'll never go to sleep 
Until the primal ray 
Across the eastern hills shall peep, 
And light a tardy day ; 
The long, long years are six, 
And earth meanwhile as Styx, 
Till Sol, relinquishing his tricks, 
Begins his morning run, 
When, lo! the watchful shutter clicks, 
And then the thing is done— 
As, also, is the зип, 
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BY P. С. READ. 
The original, a bromide print (74 x 54), was awarded Hop. Mention in the Weekly Competition. 
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One of our readers, living in Victoria, British 
Columbia, in the course of a long letter to us, suggests 
a method by which the amateur 
photographer can still further 
assist in the good work of 
cheering up our soldiers and 
sailors, particularly the wounded in hospitals, and 
mentions that the idea was inspired by reading the 
articles published in Tue A. P. describing the work of 
the Y. M.C.A. in connection with the “ Snapshots-from- 
Home" League. Не suggests that photographic 
societies should collect views from their own counties, 
make them up into albums, and place them at the dis- 
posal of inmates of hospitals for the regiments with 
headquarters in these counties. Our correspondent 
describes the album he has himself made on these 
lines. He says: “1 have made such an album, using 
wrapping paper, and after completion having the whole 
thing very strongly bound. I used up over goo views, 
taken from all parts of British Columbia. The views 
ranged in size from 12 by 9 to 2} by, 3}. Between the 
prints I pasted cuttings from newspapers, and upon 
the front page I requested all the men to write their 
names and home addresses, as friends might in this 
way hear of them. I then turned the album over to the 
Victoria branch of the Red Cross with the request that 
the album be sent to the Canadian base hospital. It 
should now be in England, and if I mistake not will be 
of unbounded interest to the men through whose hands 
it may pass. At the end I made the request that when 
worn out it might be returned to me. I don’t suppose 
I shall ever get it, but if by good luck I do, I think it 
will deserve a place in our Museum."' 

o O 8 

It is evidence of the vitality and esprit de corps of 

the Camera Club that so bright a production as the 
current number of Chronicles of 

"CHRONICLES OF THE the Camera Club is forth- 
CAMERA OLUB.” coming in these troublous 
times. The little journal and 

the Club itself show every indication of being very 
much alive. The Chronicles make very interesting 
reading that should be of value and entertainment not 
only to every member of the ‘Club, but to those photo- 
graphers who are not yet members; and we think it only 
needs that the attractions of the Club be more widely 


A GOOD IDEA WORTH 
FOLLOWING. 
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known for a large influx of new members to result. 
Interesting features in the present issue of the 
Chronicles include the first of a series of “Camera Club 
Personalities,” “From the Club Windows,” “Tested 
and Approved Formule from the Camera Club Work- 
room,” “Things the Camera Club Cat Would Like to 
Know,” articles on “Art and Craft" by Charles Mar- 
по, “Тһе Secret of Success " by Satsuma, “Hand 
Camera Work during the Winter Months” by W. 
Thomas. А page is devoted to a list of members of 
the Camera Club serving their king and country. This 
list has grown to remarkable proportions lately. There 
are also some interesting notes dealing with these same 
members when last heard of. The list of Club fixtures 
from the present week to the 16th of December is also 
published, and includes announcements of practical 
demonstrations and lectures for Monday and Thursday 
evenings. We advise all readers in London who wish 
to join a “live” photographic club with exceptional 
facilities for practical work to write to the Hon. Sec. 
for full particulars. Address: The Camera Club, 17, 
John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 
o 0 9 
The colour of the dark-room walls differs widely 
according to personal predilections. Опе prominent 
worker whom we met lately had 
THE WALLS OF THE distempered his walls green, апа 
DARK-ROOM. found much happiness in the 
result. On the other nand, in 
America white walls have lately been advocated, the 
idea being to increase the useful illumination while not 
transgressing the limits of safety. White walls, how- 
ever, are scarcely suggestive of safety, and now there 
comes along an American worker who advocates the 
use of red colour for the walls of the dark-room. Such 
a room, iluminated by the indirect light from ruby 
lamps, is said to be far superior to the usual black 
dungeon, and safer than the white walls. Some con- 
sideration, however, needs to be given not only to the 
plate, but also to the worker, to whom certain colours 
are sometimes intolerable. This kind of psychical 
disease has to be allowed for. 


9 8 8 

A new process of metallotype, invented by a photo- 
grapher ‘named Breyer, of Zurich, is announced in the 
French and Swiss photo- 
graphic journals. Exact de- 
tails are lacking, as often 
happens in such cases, but we gather that it is a process 
by which a photograph may be given a metallic reflec- 
tion like that of the old daguerreotype, but much more 
solid and permanent. АП professionals who have 
occasion to reproduce old portraits, especially 
daguerreotypes or ferrotypes, are familiar with the dis- 
appointing nature of the result. The daguerreotype 
process itself may, indeed, be employed to-day, but it 
is complicated, and requires a craft of hand not easily 
commanded. The metallisation of the image in the 
new process is obtained by pulverising cast metal under 
strong pressure, and projecting it on to the image on 
glass, where it forms a regular deposit. Тһе image 
is entirely protected against accidents and the action 
of air and humidity by the glass in front and the metallic 
layer behind. No chemical substance is held in the 
metal image, which is thus unalterable. The process 
is said to be available for the reproduction of old 
portraits and miniatures, and very faithful images are 
obtained of objects in silver, etc. 
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O scientific application of the principles of 
photography has been of greater value to 
suffering humanity during the war than that 
of X-ray work. The camera and lens, of 

course, play no part in radiography, but the sensitised 
plate, the developable image, and the subsequent print 
from the negative are factors in the photographic pro- 
cess that are familiar to all amateurs. We have been 
told recently in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER of the 
enterprise and activities of members of the Croydon 
Camera Club in instituting a regular service for dealing 
with the photographic side of X-ray work at the local 
war hospital. This excellent example has, we hear, 
.been followed by other photographic bodies in different 
parts of the country, and from the numerous inquiries 
that reach us asking for a brief outline of the photo- 
graphic side of radiography, we believe that our readers 
generally will be interested in a description of it. 

There is no doubt that the radiographic department 
of our hospitals, both in this country and at our various 
bases in France and elsewhere, has become more and 
more a necessity as the war has proceeded, both as an 
aid to the diagnosis of fractures and disease and the 
localisation of bullets and other foreign bodies. 

The X-ray department of a hospital is under the con- 
trol of one or more radiographic medical specialists, who 
often have under their care as well the treatment of 
cases with radium and electricity. These gentlemen 
supervise the work of their department, diagnosing the 
photographic plates obtained, often taking the actual 
radiographs in difficult or critical cases. Assistants 
carry out the work under this skilled supervision, such 
assistants in big hospitals being medical men or 
students, whilst in smaller institutions not having 
medical schools attached, the work is done by nurses, 
who are specially trained in it and devote their whole 
time to it. These assistants or nurses look after the 
tubes and the electric motors, make the exposures, and 
if required do the radiographing. They develop the 
plates and print from them, or, as in the cases men- 
tioned above, the members of the local photographic 
society do the work gratuitously. 

X-ray dry plates are made specially for the work. 
They are coated with an emulsion very rich in silver, 
and are thickly coated. Each plate is prepared for expo- 
sure by putting it into a double light-proof envelope, 
or in certain cases into a “casette " (or wooden screen) 
with an intensifying screen—a sheet of card coated with 
an emulsion of finely powdered barium platino-cyanide. 
This substance fluoresces under the influence of X-rays, 
and when in contact with a photographic plate shortens 
the exposure by about one-tenth. It makes, however, a 
somewhat coarser image, but it is very useful in cutting 
down exposures for chests, etc., which owing to breath- 
ing or movements of the body would otherwise present 
a blurred image. 
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The most satisfactory developer for X-ray work is 
undoubtedly metol-quinol at a temperature of 65 deg. F. 
It can be used several times in succession without 
becoming exhausted, and is clean and vigorous in its 
work. The plates being so thickly coated, must be well 
developed, as a general rule till the image is well 
through and visible оп the back of the plate. Тһе 
fixing solution lasts on an average about a week, or 
sometimes rather more, according to the plates dealt 
with. Four dishes are used—two containing water 
80 oz. (two quarts) each, and in each of which are 
dissolved hypo 2 lb., and metabisulphite of potassium 
2 oz.; the other two are half the size, and contain 40 oz. 
(one quart) each of the same solution. These fixing 
baths, when they will no longer fix, should not be 
thrown down the sink, but should be treated for the 
recovery of the silver with which they have become 
charged. 

Plates for X-ray work range from the humble half- 
plate up to the lordly 20 by 15 inches. The economical 
operator can make one half-plate do for two exposures 
for fingers by covering half the plate during exposure 
with lead rubber. For jaw cases, films cut to fit inside 
the mouth are used. 

X-ray exposures are not easy to calculate at first. 
The factors governing an exposure to be considered are 
the current (in mil. amps.) passing through the tube, 
the condition of the tube (i.e. whether it is “hard " or 
“medium ” or “soft "), the distance of the anti-kathode 
from the plate, and the thickness of the portion of the 
body through which the rays have to pass to reach 
the sensitive surface of the plate. А useful scale has 
been worked out, using these factors as a base. With 
a tube in good working order, that is neither too 
hard nor too soft, and with the anti-kathode at a 
given distance, with one mil. amp. passing through 
the tube, for a hand the factor is 30, for a shoulder 
100, and so on for various portions of the body. Such 
long exposures, however, are hardly ever given, for, 
with modern high tension apparatus and tubes, 10 to 
15 Ог even more mil. amps. can be passed through the 
tube, and with the intensifying screen instantaneous 
exposures of from 1-5th to 1-1coth of a second can 
be made. Except in special cases, however, 3 to 5 or 
10 mil. amps. is a good general working average, апа 
does not try the tubes, as does the very heavy current 
for the instantaneous exposures. | 
. The "anti-kathode " of a tube is the target which, 
interposed in the path of the kathode stream, produces 
the X-rays, and as now arranged in the vacuum tube, 
focusses them, enabling a sharp image to be obtained. 
A “hard " tube is one of high vacuum, a “soft " one is 
of low vacuum. Tubes harden up with use, and have 
to be softened by passing the current through the soften- 
ing valves, with which every tube is now provided. 
Neither soft nor hard tubes give good pictures, and a 
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tube requires to be coaxed into a nice “medium ' 
dition to get the best radiographs. 
ruins a tube. 

The plate is secured, film side against the patient, as 
close as possible against the seat of injury. When the 
Х-гау tube is below the patient the plate and the part 
to be X-rayed can be rendered immovable during ex- 
posure by means of sand bags of various sizes. 

Photographic plates before and after exposure must 
be kept outside the X-ray room, or they will be fogged 
when the current is turned into the tube. 

A radiographer requires a knowledge of osteology, 
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and should study well the X-rays of normal bones. A 
knowledge also is very necessary of how best to handle 
seriously sick and injured patients without causing pain 
or further damage. There is much for the X-ray 
operator to learn, and it can only be learnt by actual 
experience; no amount of theory can teach one the 
hundred and one little points that crop up during the 
day's work. Three months’ constant practical study 
will give a fair working knowledge, but a year at least 
should be put in for training if possible. It is very 
interesting work, and X-ray operators are sure to be 
in demand more and more. 
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A PRIVATE INDEX OF PHOTOGRAPHIC ARTICLES AND FORMULA. 


Special to “Тһе A. P. & P. N.” 


HERE can be no doubt that modern life with all its advan- 
tages and conveniences fails to encourage one very important 
faculty—memory. “ The great difference," said a friend once 
to the writer, ‘ between life at school and life afterwards, is 
that at school one had to remember things by heart, whilst 
afterwards one need only know where to look them up." The 
saying is perfectly true. Whatever people may tell us about 
the ease of living the simple life, most of us find that business 
life to-day is anything but simple. The human brain is quite 
unable to remember the vast number of facts that are supposed 
to be stored up in it; so that we are forced to invent and use 
various systems and methods for aiding memory. Іп other 
words we save ourselves the trouble of trying to remember the 
facts; all we make sure of is that we know where to look them up. 
Now this affects the amateur photographer intimately. 
He reads his photographic paper, and comes across a useful 
“tip " that is quite new to him. Or he is recommended to adopt 
a new formula. But he has so many other things to do and to 
think about that he can hardly be expected to remember the 
details of what he has read, nor even exactly where he has read 
it, unless he uses some system to aid him. Possibly he keeps a 
book of newspaper cuttings, and gums in the paragraph, article, 
or formula he wishes to remember. This system is no doubt 
very good as far as it goes; but it has two drawbacks, one of 
which, at least, is serious. The newspaper cutting book will, 
of course, be lettered down one side, but it is by no means always 
easy to know under which letter to make an entry ; e.g., whether 
a special formula for a developer for bromide paper should be 
entered under “ bromide ” ог“ developers." There is, however, 
a more serious drawback, which is that the book or paper from 
which the cutting is made must perforce be spoilt. As a large 
number of these cuttings will probably be taken from THE A. P. 
AND P. N., and as many photographers (the writer included) 
always keep their A. P's for reference, another method must 
be adopted. | 

My own method is as follows. I have a large “ address ” 
book, lettered down the side, in which 1 enter any article, 
formula or hint which appeals to me as useful and novel. Often 
а single article will require two or three references. Some- 
times the reference will be not only to the main subject of the 
article, but also to some side issue raised by it. We shall see 
an example of this in a moment. 

To make my meaning quite clear, I open my index and tran- 
scribe one or two of the entries. Some time ago I read a note 
on reducing the contrasts of negatives by toning them to a blue 
colour, but without my index I am quite unable to find out where 
and when I read that note. So I look it up under the letter C, 
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The Camera Club (17, John Street, Adelphi).—On Thursday 
next, October 28, Mr. Edgar Bellingham will give a lecture 
entitled ‘‘ Medieval Times and Places.” 


Enlarging Notes.—Owing to pressure on space this week, the 
continuation of the notes on Enlarging for Beginners, by '' On- 
looker," the first part of which appeared in the last issue of 
THE A. P., has had to be postponed until next week. 


Lantern Lectures.—Miss Maud D. Haviland, well known as 
an able photographer and writer on natural history subjects, 
has prepared a series of lectures dealing with bird life, also one 


By tbe Rev. A. E. MURRAY. 


and find: ‘ Contrast, reducing in harsh negatives by blue 
toning.—A. P., vol. Iviii., p. 358.” à 

Let us take a slightly more difficult example. Only a short 
time ago a most useful article appeared under the title, “ How to 
avoid stress and abrasion marks on bromide and gaslight paper.’ 
This produces three entries in my index. Under the letter A 
comes '' Abrasion marks on bromide рарег.—А. P., vol. lix., 
p. 244." Under the letter S comes “ Stress marks on bromide 
paper.—4A. P., vol. lix., p. 244." Under the letter H is found ап 
important side issue: '' Hypo in developer, use of.—A. P., 
vol. lix., p. 244." But under this last heading there is another 
reference to a number of the ‘‘ Photo Miniature,” and on turning 
it up I find a discussion on the use of a small quantity of hypo 
in the developer, as а restrainer. In this way there is gradually 
built up a collection of references to quite a number of periodicals, 
such as the British Journal, Photographic Scraps, The Photo- 
Eva, American Photography, Camera Craft, etc. Further, since 
articles are still published frequently in some of the daily news- 
papers, a book of cuttings is kept for these, each one of which 
is of course entered in my index. 

References to matters that may easily be found in any text 
book are not entered in the index for obvious reasons; e.g., 
under *' Lantern Slides " I do not find “ How to develop lantern 
slides," since any handbook on the subject will tell me that, 
but I do find formule for producing brown and red tones by 
increased exposure and restrained developer, as well as several 
other out-of-the-way hints which I have come across from time 
to time. 

The amateur who adopts some such method as this will be 
as astonished at the rapidity with which his index grows as he 
will be delighted at its usefulness. It is very little trouble to 
make the entries at the moment of reading anything interesting 
which one would like to remember, and in the end it saves an 
immense amount of time. Before long there will be several 
references to every important subject. 

On my table there always lies the current number of THE 


"A. P. As soon аз а new number appears, the old one is stripped 


of its advertisements and placed on a shelf where it awaits 
the completion of the volume which can then be sent to the 
binder. One word of warning and advice may perhaps be given. 
When starting a private photographic index, a large address 
book should be used from the very start. It cannot well be 
too large, for it gets filled up more rapidly than would be 
expected ; and to have to change after some time from a small 
to a much bigger book would not only be most annoying but - 
would entail a vast amount of dull labour which might quite 
easily have been avoided. 


— 


describing а summer spent on the Yenesei river in Siberia. 
Each lecture is illustrated by about sixty lantern slides. Secre- 
taries of societies who may desire further information regarding 
Miss Haviland's lectures should communicate with her agent, 


E Armytage Sanders, 26, Charing Cross Road, London, 


Eastman Kodak Company of New Jersey.—The directors of 
the Eastman Kodak Company of New Jersey have declared an 
extra dividend of 10 per cent. upon the common stock of the 
company, payable November 1 to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on October 18. 
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ie VERY photo- 
d F grapher nowadays 
ыллана аА knows that a de- 
veloper works more 
quickly when warm than when cold. The practical question, 
however, soon faces us, ' How much quicker or slower ? 
If five minutes is just right at 65? F., how long shall I 
develop at 50? F. to get the same type of negative? Longer 
certainly, but exactly how much longer? Lots of time and 
temperature tables have been published, but they do not 
fit the developer, nor do they give the type of negative I 
require with the plate I fancy.” 

Happily, it is a simple matter for anyone with a little 
patience and a foot-rule to solve this matter for himself 
without tiresome calculations. 

First a few very simple words about what we may call 
the rate at which temperature affects developers. Do not 
be alarmed at the term ''temperature co-efficient." It 
is a fine long name for a quite simple thing. Suppose you 
have a thermometer marked either in centigrade or Fahren- 
heit scales. Ten degrees on the C. scale corresponds pre- 
cisely to eighteen degrees of the F. scale (or very nearly 
in the proportion of one to two). It is also convenient 
(but not essential) to notice that 10° C. is 50^ F., so that 
20° C. 1s 50 plus 18, i.e., 68° F. Now suppose we expose 
a plate, cut in half, and develop the two moieties at то and 
20? C. (or 5o and 68? F.), so that the two portions are 
precisely equally developed. Апа also suppose that at 
the lower temperature development took six minutes‘ 
and at the warmer temperature four minutes. If we 
divide 6 by 4 we get 14 or 1.5. Then for this developer 
1.5 is the temperature co-efficient. Suppose that instead 
of 10 and 20? C. we had worked at 15 and 25° C. (i.e., 59 
and 77? F.), we should have got shorter times in each case, 
but the proportion of these times would still be 14 to 1 
Or I.5. 

It so happens that in the case of 
pyro-soda without bromide the Т. C. 
(temperature co-efficient) is 1.5, as we may 
see by turning to p. 87 of Mr. Alfred А 
Watkins’ ' Manual" (fifth edition). From 
this excellent manual—without which no photographer's 
library is complete—I venture to quote the following 
table of Temperature Co-efficients : 


Pyro-soga (no bromgde) cisions rei ева I.5 
Pyro-soda (with bromide) 1S etin o I.9 
KORK DOWONMS. 4 1.723» 544 od eg es I.9 
RodinaL APOE victol, certinal „тазу I.9 
Metol-quinol COOKED EE Grey I.9 
NER ТАБИ. уок аук i Wa saan 2.3 
Rytor tablold. „соь арав доња 22 
Hydroquinone tabloid. г... азала 2.25 


It is interesting to observe that we may for practical 
convenience group the above into three classes: No. 1 
with T. C. 1.5; Nos. 2, 3, 4, and 5 with T. C. 1.9. Nos. 6, 
7, 8 we may group together under an average T. C. of 2.25. 
From the above we see that the widely popular metol- 
quinol blend takes nearly twice (1.9) as long to give equiva- 
lent effect at the lower of two temperatures differing by 
ro* C. as it does at the higher one, while quinol (i.e., hydro- 
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By MORRIS EVERITT. 


(t^ 
quinone) without the metol takes at the lower tem- ( 
perature 2} times as long at the lower as it does 

at the warmer temperature. 

Now suppose by way of illustration a developer had a 
T. C. of 2, and that at 15° C. its time was eight minutes, 
it is easy to see that at 25° C. the time would be four 
(i.e., half). But what about half-way between 15 and 
25° C., i.e., 20° C.? It is easy to guess half-way between 
eight and four minutes, viz., six minutes. But this would 
be wrong. The rate of change follows the compound 
interest law. For example, suppose a fall of one degree С. 
increased the exposure three per cent., i.e., increased it 


IO 

in the proportion of 100 to тоз, or gave a factor of Se 

A fall of one more degree would do the same, 1.e., give us a 
293,299 | - КА, 

factor of o5 x сў and so on. Thus d 


multiplied by itself ten times would give 

us the T. C. in that (imaginary) case, 

which works out to 1.34, etc. 4 
The reader who 

is familiar with 

the use of loga- 

rithms—no need 


for alarm at this point—will see that it is a simple 
if rather tedious job to establish a table showing the 
equivalent proportional times for different temperatures 
and different co-efficients. Such a table in brief I have 
worked out for three T. C.'s, viz., 1.5, 1.9, 2.25. Instead 
of taking a difference of 18? F. I have taken 20^ F., а 
difference entirely negligible within the region of practical 
work, and interpolated for intervals of 5? F. between 
50 and 70? F., which I think we take as the usual 
working limits of tap water in most amateurs' work 
rooms. 


TEMPERATURE AND PROPORTIONAL TIMES. 


Е. dC. ns T, GG. 1.9 X. С. PF 
JD “7% 1 T I I 

65 T I.I 1.15 I.22 
60 5% 1:24 1.37 I.5 
55 єз 1.35 I.6I T I.84 
50 T I.5 I.9 2 2.25 


For the moment let us concentrate our attention on 
pyro-soda with Т. C. 1.5, first and second vertical column 
in this table. Suppose by way of example that with our 
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pet plate and developer we get the desired type of negative 
in six minutes at 60° F., but the temperature of the work- 
room, water, etc., is now 50° F. What is the corresponding 
time of development ? 

Referring to the T. C. 1.5 column, opposite 60 and 50° 
we should have 1.22 and 1.5, which gave us the propor- 
tional times for these temperatures. By simple rule of 
three we can say, as 122 is to 150 so,is six minutes to the 
required time. But some may quote the immortal lines, 
“ Rule of three puzzles me,” etc. 

Heve comes in the foot-rule, and a fairly large sheet of 
ruled paper—foolscap, for instance. 

If a rigid foot-rule is not at hand we can cut out the 
inch scale printed on the back folded edge of the cover of 
each issue of THE A. P. 

We may assume that the ruled lines on the paper are 
equidistant, so we may as well employ them as a ready- 
made scale. We take the bottom line AC as our base 
line. About the centre of the sheet erect a perpendicular, 
BD. We take each square ruling to represent 1, and, 
commencing from B, mark them as in the figure, so as to 
prevent mistakes. (As the rulings on the sheet employed 
are very faint I have enforced them along BD by dotted 
lines.) Keeping one eye on the numbers in the table, 
and the other on the diagram, we make a cross-dot P 
where BD cuts horizontal scale line, 1.0 corresponding to 
the top reading in the table. The next number in this 
column is 1.1, which is again marked by cross-dot О, where 
the т.т horizontal cuts the vertical. Next in the column 
comes 1.22. We may take this as one-fifth of the space 
between the rulings above the 1.2 horizontal. This is 
point R. Next comes 1.35, i.e. half-way between line 1.3 
and 1.4. This is point S. ҒіпаПу comes T, 1.е., 1.5, on 
the 1.5 line. 

We now take any convenient point A along the bare 
line and join A to P, О, К, and S by straight lines. With 
our inch rule laid on this diagram we can read off any two 
or more proportional times we are interested in. 

As above suggested, we want to know the times corre- 
sponding to six minutes at 65? F. We take our inch rule 
and imagine that it is graduated into, not inches, but 
minutes, and one-eighth part and one-sixteenth part of a 
minute. As four times 16 are 64, we may reckon each one- 
sixteenth of an inch as four seconds, near enough. We 
lay our rule CK across the temperature lines PP’, ОО”, 
RR’, etc., keeping it parallel to BD with the beginning 
of the scale on the base line, and get six inches, i.e., six 
minutes, to coincide with the 65? F. line. We can then 
read off along the scale the corresponding development 
times, which need not here be repeated, as they may be 
more conveniently seen as indicated on the scale. Workers 
who are interested in any of the other developers men- 
tioned in Mr. Watkins' list сап easily prepare a diagram 
in accordance with the proportional times given in the 
second and third column of my table. 
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Shropshire Postal Camera Club.—We аге asked to state that 
there are a few vacancies in this postal club for good average 
pictorial workers. Applications for membership, accompanied 
by one or more mounted specimen prints, should be sent to the 
hon. secretary, Мг. К. V. Dymock, Prestfelde, Shrewsbury. 


An Eisteddfod in connection with the Seven Kings and Good- 
mayes Wesley Guild will be held on November 13, 20, and 27 
and December 4. There is a photographic section divided into 
four classes. Two of these are restricted to those residing 
within the London postal area and the county of Essex. The 
other two—one for the most interesting set of pictures taken 
by a worker for the '' Snapshots from Home " League, and one 
for snapshots of soldiers or sailors taken by any member of 
his Majesty's forces—are open to all. The awards will be 
bronze medals. Readers should apply to Mr. E. T. Keates, 
247, High Road, Ilford, for a copy of the prospectus, which will 
be sent post free. 
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CONCERNING THE SHUTTER.—In many forms of between-lens 
shutters the moving blades which open and close, and so cause 
exposure, are made of very thin pieces of black celluloid. This 
material is admirable for the purpose, but occasionally, owing 
to extreme variations of temperature, expansion takes place, 
and, the blades becoming slightly untrue or warped, do not 
work smoothly. The mechanism of these shutters is generally 
so finely calculated that there is little or no room to spare when 
this occurs, and the action of the shutter is promptly slowed, or 
even ceases working at all. А considerable amount of trouble 
from an unsuspected cause thus frequently arises, and a recent 
experience with a camera which had been left in the presence 
of considerable heat for some time showed the result in blurred 
pictures produced by the exposure being unduly prolonged. 
With the aid of a small screwdriver and the exercise of great 
care the front plate of the shutter was removed and the 
celluloid blades lifted from their bearings. Two old glass 
negatives were then taken, carefully cleaned, and heated to a 
temperature of 95 deg. F., one being laid on a flat surface, and 
on it the celluloid blades. The other heated glass was then 
promptly placed on top, the whole being surmounted by a 
heavy weight (a pile of books, for instance). The celluloid 
blades remained between the glasses until cold. They were 
then found to be perfectly flat, and on being replaced in position 
in the shutter, worked quite smoothly again. Е.С. Н, 

+ ж ж ж ж 
WARM TONES ON LANTERN PLATES.—Recently in THE A. Р. 


Notebook appeared a formula for a pyro-caustic developer for 
plates. This works so excellently that I have made the follow- 


ing modifications of it for lantern-slide work. Incidentally it - 


produces some fine warm black and brown tones. (1) Water 
IO oz., soda sulphite 3 drams, am. bromide j dram, am. car- 
bonate 1 dram, caustic potash т dram. In a graduate put 
3 gr. of dry pyro; to this add 1 oz. of the above solution. Stir 
the mixture with a glass rod for half a minute or so, when the 
developer is ready for use. (2) A—-Water I oz., soda sulphita 
Ij drams pyro 25 gr. B—Water I oz., am. carbonate 50 gr., 
am. bromide 25 gr., caustic potash 35 gr. Take 1 dram А, 
I dram B, and add water to 2 oz. (3) A—Water 10 oz., pot. 
metabisulphite 30 gr., pyro 30 gr. B—Water 9 oz., ammonia 
(.880) 1 oz. C—Water 2 oz., am. bromide 2 drams, am. car- 
bonate 2 drams. Use the last formula as follows : 


EXPOSURE. DEVELOPER. COLOUR. 
А А. } Water. 
Normal .. oz. oz. 5-1o min. — .. Black. 
2—3 م‎ " » 10-20 , фог... Warm-black. 
3—4 es ж “20-40: 4 2, «+ Brown. 
4-0 = 2, » 4060 , 2,, .. Warm-brown. 
6—10 ы » 60-120, .3,, .. Brown-sienna. 
- * * А А х, P. W. 


DEVELOPER STAINS AND BROMIDE ENLARGING.— The reader 
of course, knows that he can manipulate bromide paper when 
his dark-room lamp is shielded by a yellow screen or filter, i.e., 
the light passed by the yellow lamp window does not act on the 
bromide paper. But he does not always perceive that if his 
negative is stained more or less yellow (by the developer, etc.) 
the light passing through it to the enlarging paper will 
be more or less inoperative, according to the depth and colour 
of the negative stain. Therefore in negative making, especially 
when the ultimate idea is to make an enlarged print, our aim 
should be to avoid colour staining of any kind. To avoid 
development stains the practical point to remember is that we 
should have at least 20 gr. of sulphite of soda in each ounce of 
working developer. 14 tank development is employed, and 
mixing the developer by diluting a strong stock solution, do 
not use plain water for this, but a 20 gr. per ounce, or, say, an 
ounce of sulphite per pint of water. This hint applies with 
special force to pyro developers. EH. I. 
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THE AUTUMN 


HE colour-sensitive plate 

has become so popular and 

so well appreciated that 

it is more to the beginner that 

|, one would draw attention to it 

at this timeof year. During October, however, when the 

foliage begins to acquire the delightful shades of brown 

and yellow due to the bacterial decomposition which sets 

up in the process of “ fading," a variety of factors arise 

which lead to a demand for very much increased exposures, 

and it often happens that although we may seem to give 

ample increase in landscape work, we find our negatives 

still badly under-exposed. 1% will be interesting, there- 

fore, to look briefly into the matter of exposure, and see 

what we have to take into consideration to allow for all 
the sudden changes that come along together. 

Firstly, as to the plate itself. In the accompanying 
photographs of the spectrum the effect of faded foliage is 
clearly seen. Fig. 1 is the spectrum of white light photo- 
graphed by means of a spectrograph, on a well-known 
make of orthochromatic plate, and it shows that the 
plate is fairly sensitive to the violet, blue, green, and 
orange rays. In fig. 2 the same plate is exposed to the 
spectrum through a yellow light filter, and we see how the 
effect of the too-actinic blue-violet rays is toned*down, so 
that the yellow rays (which are brightest to the eye) 
are recorded most strongly in the negative. This is as 
it should be, and translated into actual landscape work 
it means that a brightly faded tree which by reason of 
its yellow foliage is conspicuous to the eye will appear 
light in the photograph instead of very dark, as it would 
if taken on an ordinary plate. In fig. 3 we see the spectrum 
taken through a glass cell filled with an alcoholic decoction 
of dead leaves—in other words, we see the highly marked 
absorption of the autumn landscape ''dye." Тһе colour- 
ing matter from the leaves is a very distinct yellow, and 
this means that the white light of the sun when reflected 
back from the leaves is no longer white, but more yellow 
than if it had been passed through the light filter used in 
taking fig. 2. А good deal of white light is reflected from 
.the surface of the leaves, without suffering much, if any, 
absorption, which accounts for the fact that yellows and 
reds, etc., are not rendered by an ordinary plate quite as 
badly as one would assume from a consideration of these 
spectrograms. 

The need for orthochromatic plates and a suitable 
yellow screen is thus fairly obvious if we would render 
with anything like faithfulness the brightly coloured land- 
scapes which we shall have from now on till the end of 
November. Тһе need for increased exposure is not only 
due to the five or six times increased time required by 
the screen, but to greater atmospheric absorption, giving 
a less actinic light, colder weather, and the drop in tempera- 
ture of all things in and about the dark-room. 

One important factor in exposure is the ultra-violet 
light, itself highly actinic, which, mixed with the visible 
rays, greatly helps exposure. This ultra-violet light is 
quickly filtered out from the rays by atmospheric haze. 
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By T. THORNE BAKER, F.C.S., F.R.P.S. 
Special to " The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News." 


As the winter approaches, the sun does not rise so high, 
and its rays have to penetrate a thicker layer of atmo- 
sphere, and this reduces the actinic power in a remarkable 
degree. One has only to study a set of exposure tables 
for, say, June and December, and see the relative ex- 
posures for то a.m., to appreciate this. 

Turning to the question of temperature, it is all very 
well to suggest that all dishes, measures, and solutions 
be heated up to а uniform temperature of бо deg. Fahren- 
heit. Such methods are very sound, and are really neces- 
sary in technical work. But a lot of technical routine is 
not what the amateur photographer of artistic tempera- 
ment wants. And besides, amateurs rarely. have ihe 
facilities in small dark-rooms for heating large dishes and 
bottles of solution. Those who have are well advised to 


Violet. Yellow. 


Blue. Green. 


Red. 


Orthochromatic plate; no screen. 


Orthochromatic plate; yellow screen. 


Orthochromatic plate ; “ dead leaf " filter. 


keep temperatures as uniform as possible. It is wonderful 
what a difference it makes in the matter of uniformity in 
the results. But where it is impossible or not congenial, 
then it must be borne in mind that development may 
take much longer, and that the slowness of an image in 
making its appearance in the development dish is not a 
sure guide to under-exposure. 

It is in times of cold weather that the plain metol deve- 
loper stands pre-eminent, for its rapid action and soft 
results are not hampered by its tendency to give foggy 
negatives in warm temperatures. The following solution 
may be used :— 


MIGUEL ROSS SSS бее» ра I drachm. 
sodium sulphite | ;............ 5 drachms. 
oodrum CATDONSTE she vies 5 5 drachms. 
WOME . TOE ENE КҮКҮК EE рд IO OZ. 


Bromide should not be used unless required, as it only 
cuts off part of the shadow detail and means longer expo- 
sure, though, of course, it gives a brighter negative. 
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MODERN RANGE-FINDING. 


HE Traill-Taylor Memorial Lecture, delivered by Mr. 
Frederic J. Cheshire on October 12, had no direct photo- 
graphic bearings, but the Royal Photographic Society's meeting 
room was crowded to the doors to hear this well-known expert 
in optics expound the modern range-finder. It was certainly 
true that while, as Mr. Furley Lewis said, they were liable to 
experience a very practical application of the subject at any 
moment, such an application would be rather over their heads, 
whereas Mr. Cheshire dealt with the subject on: ordinary levels. 
Mr. Cheshire said that the modern range-finder consisted 
of two telescopes rigidly fixed together in a line and fitted 
with a common eyepiece in the middle, through which the 
observation was made. Through this eyepiece the observer 
saw what was approximately a circular field as in the ordinary 
telescope, but divided up into two parts. The line of separation 
was usually horizontal, the right image filling the lower part 
of the field, and the left image the upper part, the latter image 
being inverted, but not reversed. One image was always the 
reflection of the other. The adjustment was then manipulated 
until the two images coincided, and then the range was read 
off. Тһе geometrical principle upon which this work of range- 
finding was based was that known as similar triangles, which 
is at the basis of many other methods of precision, notably of 
the system of localising the position of foreign bodies in the 
tissues from the images obtained on the X-ray plate. Two 


“THe A. P. AND P. М.” Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. А first рг е 
materials ог apparatus, selected from goods regularly advertised in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of five shillings’ worth ot materials, are offered every 
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THE TRAILL-TAYLOR LECTURE. 


observations are taken, and the displacement being known, 
the range is worked out according to a well-known formula. 

Mr. Cheshire gave a painstaking description of the internal 
construction of the range-finder, which consists of a compli- 
cated system of reflectors and prisms in order to bring the two 
images in the opposite hemispheres of the same circular field. 
He described the range-finders of Clerk (1858), Adie (1860), 
Mallock (1885), Astronomer-Royal Christie (1886), and Barr 
and Stroud (1888). Тһе probability was that by far the greatest 
number of range-finders in present use in all countries were 
lineal descendants of the last-named. АП these instruments 
depended ultimately upon the aligning power of the observer. 
Assuming the most perfect atmospherical conditions, with no 
distortion Бу unequal heating effects, the result was successful 
according to the measure in which the observer could bring 
the two images into alignment. Іп view of the present situa- 
tion, and of the fact that Mr. Cheshire has been appointed to 
give advice to the Government on the optics of the war, it 
would not, perhaps, be expedient to publish a full report of the 
lecture, which touched upon many recent developments in 
connection with the range-finder, notably a special means of 
obtaining the distance of a point source of light. Mr. Cheshire 
expressed the opinion that the limit of performance in the case 
of the range-finder had not yet been reached, as it had in the 
case of the telescope and the microscope. 


THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. | 


rize, consisting of ten shillings’ worth ot 
week 


for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualification being that the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. In 


addition a prize equal in value to the second prize is given for the best mounted print sent in every week. 
Each entry must be the Competitor’s own work throughout. "e КҮРКЕ! 
and those who have never won an award in апу photographic competition or exhibition, а special prize of five shillings’ worth 


points considered when awarding this prize. 
For BEGINNERS 


Suitability, taste, and carc in mounting are the chiet 


of material, selected from goods regularly advertised in Tug А. P. anp P. N., is offered every week. 


Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. 


affixed to its back and properly filled in. 

The prize-winning 
criticism, if stamps for return postage are sent; 
for criticism purposes. 


Each print must have one of the coupons published in this issue of “The А.Р.” 


prints are retained, and right to reproduce in THE А. P. Амр P. N. is reserved. All unsuccessful prints are returned, accompanied with a written 
but the Editor reserves the right to reproduce in THe А. P., without fee, апу of the prints sent in to the Compctitions 


Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then’ let us know the particular apparatus or matcrials they choose for 
their prizes. The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers, 
The Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be final. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to G. F. 
Prior, 74, Mortlake Koad, Ilford. (Title of print, “Тһе 
Student.") Technical data: Plate, Imperial N.F.; exposure, 
I sec. ; lens, Cooke; stop, F/8; time of day, 3 p.m., September ; 
developer, Rodinal; printing process, bromoil transfer on What- 
man paper. 

The Second Prize to S. L. Holdstock-Thirkel], 92, Mount 
Pleasant Koad, Lewisham. (Title of print, “ Meditation.’’) 
Technical data: Plate, Zenith ; exposure, 3 secs. ; lens, К.К. ; 
stop, Е/5.6; time of day, II a.m., July; developer, Azol; 
printing process, bromide. 


Ап Extra Prize is awarded to E. С. Evezard, '' Looe," Cowper 
Gardens, Wallington. (Title of print, °“ The Fleet in Being.’’) 
Technical data: Plate, Wellington anti-screen ; lens, aplanat ; 
stop, F/11; time of day, з p.m., June; developer, Rytol ; 
printing process, bromoil on Wellington C.C., rough. 


The Mounting Prize is awarded to А. E. Marley, 92, Lyncroft 
Gardens, Hampstead. (Title of print, “ A Summer Evening— 
Dawlish.") Technical data: Plate, Paget panchromatic ; 
exposure, 3 secs. ; lens, double Protar ; stop, F/8; time of day, 
5.30 p.m., August; developer, pyro-soda; printing process, 
bromide enlargement. 

Hon. Mention. 


E. Tinker, Sheffield ; А. S. Clark, Fulham; H. B. Redmond, 
Newport; J. B. Burland, Manchester ; С. W. Smith, Finchley ; 
E. Taylor, Shepherd's Bush; Mr. and Mrs. F. Bolton, Acomb ; 
С. F. Prior, Ilford; J. Martin, Bellshill; Mr. and Mrs. Е. М. 
Toulson, Bradford; Miss E. М. Ambler, Bradford; А. J. Free- 
man, Brocklcy. 


Class I. 


Mr. and Mrs. F. Bolton, Acomb ; Miss E. A. Pratt, Pontypool ; 
А. J. Freeman, Brockley; E. Hoare, London; Н. Warner, 
Hammersmith; J. Martin, Bellshill; C. Wills, Streatham ; 
E. Stewart, London; C. R. Denton, Blyth; W. C. Squires, 
Cambridge ; H. J. Robson, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; C. N. Wedlake, 
Clapham; К. Cope, Leek; P. С. Read, Esher; К. Gorbold, 
Northampton; H. P. Dinelli, Hammersmith. 
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Class Il. 

P. F. Booth, Handsworth ; Miss Edmonds, Tunbridge Wells ; 
]. Н. Harrison, Sheffield ; A. К. Gordcn, Reading ; S. Goodman, 
Taunton; C. A. Braund, Lewisham; W. A. Twelves, Mex- 
borough ; А. Renton, Bermondsey ; W. J. Н. Stokes, Sheffield ; 
E. Hoare, London: Miss C. Radcliffe, Killucan ; W. E. Gundill, 
Dewsbury. 

Class HI. 

The names of competitors not marked in Classes 1. and II. are 

placed in Class 111. 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 

The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to R. S. Johns, 46, Commer- 
cial Street, Newport. (Title of print, “А Leafy Brook.’’) 
Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.R. ; exposure, I sec.; stop, 
F/8; time of day, 4 p.m., September; developer, M.Q. ; print- 
ing process, bromide enlargement. 


Beginners’ Class. 

R. S. Johns, Newport; Miss Bamford, Chester; H. Cooper, 
Ticehurst ; Mrs. Cusworth, Louth; Mr. Goodacre, Thornton 
Heath; Н. Corbett, Finsbury Park; Н. Н. Eley, Horncastle ; 
V. Scott, Leeds; H. Pearson, Small Heath; H. B. Good, 
Maida Vale; A. Renton, Bermondsey; G. A. Pitcher, Leek ; 
W. H. Funnell, Norwich; F. S. Collier, Stratford ; J. H. North, 
Kingsland ; O. R. Symonds, Westminster ; Miss E. D. Cooper, 
Ticehurst ; J. French, Coventry; J. Phelan, Stockport; W. 
Taylor, Ashbourne; I. Molinghen, Dewsbury; W. Smith, 
Derby; V. Gurnett, Grays; J. Stavridi, Sevenoaks; W. D. 
Beatton, Chingford; T. J. Humphreys, Merthyr Tydfil; T. P. 
Irons, Derby; D. Meechan, Stewarton; Miss M. E. Wood, 
Rotherfield ; H. H. Pickett, Tunbridge Wells (2); H. G. Pollitt, 
Warrington; W. D. Tanner, Nottingham; F. H. Clarke, 
Silvertown; A. D. Stiles, Brondesbury ; S. Goodman, Taunton ; 
E. R. Green, Anerley ; А. Е. Dayson, Sunderland ; H. Jackson, 
Manchester; J. H. Bleakley, Shepherd’s Bush; R. D. Calvert, 


Halesworth; Miss E. Frost, Luton; P. Cox, Manchester ; 
J. Miller, Bellshill; К. Tubby, Leicester; Miss E. White, 
Jarrow. 
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THE LAWN. 


BY 
ALEX. KEIGHLEY. 


From the London Salon 
of Photography. 
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REFUGEES, 


BY A. S. WEINBERG. 
From the Exhibition of Dutch Pictorial Photography at the Camera Club, 17, John Street, Adelphi. 
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FROM OLDEN TIMES. 


BY 

ADR. BOER. 

From the Exhibition of Dutch 
Pictorial Photography at the 
Camera Club, 17, John Street, 
Adelphi. 
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PLAYING KOTO. 


BY 
B. HAGIUDA (Tokio). 


From the Exhibition of Japanese 
Pictorial Photography now open 
at the А. P. Little Gallery, 
52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. Бу “ARIEL.” 


The 8yllabus—Artistie and Otherwise. 

Judging by the many communications I have 
received on the subject, my remarks respecting the 
slipshod syllabus some societies consider good 
enough for their members have gone home, and where 
a society has had the good sense to issue something 
that is not only a credit to the council issuing but 
is the pride of the members, they have not been 
slow in directing my attention to 1t. In justice to 
some, however, I must, of course, explain .that 
this year is exceptional in many respects, and 

robably the score of expense weighs ‘heavily. 

verywhere we find the spirit of economy, and very 

roperly it should be so. In my observations, 

owever, I was looking back a good many years, 
and in a great many cases the societies who did the 
thing right and well were those that prospered. 
These things live after the current period, or at all 
events the effects do, and no higher example could 
be found than in the Leeds Camera Club. Very 
many years ago Messrs. W. J. Warren апа John 
H. Gash presided over the destinies of the club, 
and they, for the first time in the history of any 
society, produced an example of an artistic syllabus. 
I know, at the time, many thought it just a bubble, 
yet it has lived in that club ever since. New secre- 
taries have come and gone, but to-day the society 
yet exhibits the effect of that '' bubble." 


The Family Party. 

I always have an extra pleasure when commenting 
upon the efforts of a small society, for it is in these 
organisations that one finds a spirit that is absent 
from the bigger societies—the family spirit. The 
Rodley and District Photographic Society is just 
one of these family parties where every member 
feels a sense of relationship one to another. Small 
though it is, it has a club-room of its own, enlarging 
fit-up, amd an optical lantern for the use of the 
members. Meetings are every Thursday, sometimes 
oftener, and there is no dunning for the subscrip- 
tion. There is a regular tiptop syllabus of lectures 
and demonstrations, with occasional feasts by the 
mem , and, of course, an annual exhibition. 
* Photographic Christmas Cards," ''Animal Pic- 
tures," ''Bookbinding," ''Album Making," are 
random extracts from the subjects included. 


Why Sleepy ? 

The Worcestershire Camera Club, in sending 
me their syllabus, 841; " Very probably the ‘get 
| чё. of our syllabus does not compare favourably 

th others you have received. Force of circum- 
stances compels us to economise. Several of our 
members have joined the forces and are, of course, 
paying no subscription. We have found, too, from 
experience, that an artistically printed programme 
judiciously distributed does not attract recruits 
in so sleepy a cathedral town as Worcester." Really, 
Mr. Secretary, I must bow to the explanation in 
the first part of your letter, although that difficulty 
could be overcome if the members who have not 
gone to the front sent the hat round to pay the 
subscriptions of the absent patriots, but I cannot 
agree with you when you cry evil-smelling fish. If 
they are '' sleepy," then wake them up! 


Ne Forty Winks at Bootle. 

By contrast I submit the effort of the Bootle 
Photographic Society. From past experience I 
know that Bootle is not sleepy, in fact it has never 
been allowed to doze. А neat leatherette wallet 
to fit the vest pocket, in which a printed programme 
of lectures is placed, is provided, and I understand 
that most of the members invariably carry the pro- 
gramme with them and rarely overlook a meeting. 
Nothing sleepy about that! But they do not 
stay here: they have issued an eight-page booklet, 
illustrated by some half-dozen prize pictures, 
done by members of the Bootle Society who have 
been successful in one or more of their excellent 
competitions. This artistically printed little brochure 
says that the amateur when showing his work is 
frequently met with the remark, ''Why, that's 
very good for an amateur," or that it is actually 
better than the work of the professional. The 
booklet shows how this result has been contributed 
to—by membership of the Bootle Photographic 
Society. This is what the Bootle secretary says: 
*' The enclosed booklet will be of interest to you; 


it has been the means of bringing in some new 
members. Pleased to say things are going well 
with us and new members are being proposed and 
accepted at each meeting." 


A *“‘ Snapshots " Trophy. 


The Bootle Photographic Society are setting the 
fashion in the ''Snapshots from Home ’’ League, 
of which they are a local unit. The work has been 
very enthusiastically taken up. The league secre- 
tary has generously offered a cup for competition 
in connection with the movement, so that every- 
thing points to the Bootle Tommies being well 
provided with snapshots from home. Ever ready to 
seize upon anything to the advantage of the club's 
progress, such enterprise is sure to receive a substan- 
tial reward. 


An Artistie Sample. 

The Cambridge and District Photographic Club 
in sending me its handbook and syllabus say, “ You 
will see we have had to economise this year owing 
to our loss of membership, which means no less 
than forty members at the front, and we are only 
having fortnightly instead of weekly lectures, but 
the fare is good and we are holding an exhibition, 
as usual, though confined to members." Тһе club 
is also introducing a feature that is new and will be 
far reaching if it succeeds in keeping up the interest 
of the members. On certain Sunday afternoons 
from two to half-past four they are exhibiting 
members’ work, i.e. practically one-man shows. 
The president takes one date, two secretaries another, 
and three members another Sunday,and so on through 
the session. I am glad to confess that I should, 
if I had not been told, have had difficulty in finding 
anything cut from the coat of the Cambridge society, 
and certainly there has been no paring of the artistic 
syllabus and very little of the good fare. This 
society, like Bootle, believes in Federation, and acts 
up to its belief. 


Rugby’s New Rooms. 

Rugby promises to send me a complete programme 
as soon as printed, but it has been held up owing 
to the change of lecture-room, which now is settled 
upon, viz. the Art School, in Barby Road, by the 
kind permission of the head master о! pis. ie A School. 
The opening meeting was a success, and from the 
advance list of lectures sent me I see it is decided 
to run a full session. Mr. A. H. Brett, 105, Bath 
Street, Rugby, will be glad to show the new rooms to 
prospective members, if he receives a postcard making 
the appointment. 


Sheffield’s Work Room. 

The Sheffield Photographic Society has again 
equalled past performances in the issue of the new 
syllabus, which opened with the fine lecture on 
'" Westminster Abbey " on Tuesday, and six new 
members were nominated to start with. Some of 
the lectures, I see, are to be given in the lecture 
hall at the Builders’ Exchange, but а good many 
are down for W. К., which means a small yet cosy 
work-room the society has provided for the use of 
its members at 199a, South Street, Moor, Shefheld, 
and which is replete with every known apparatus 
that can help the amateur. 


Healthy Spirit at Middlesbro’. 


The Cleveland Camera Club tells me that, not- 
withstanding the difficulties of the past year, it 
has just completed а very satisfactory season 
with a substantial sum on the credit side of the 
balance-sheet. The membership has been reduced 
by fifteen who have been called to military service, 
but it was unanimously decided to carry on rather 
than to allow the club to drift into a state of sus- 
pended animation, especially as the society is just 
entering the twenty-first year of existence as a 
photographic society. “Тһе impediments of the 
period are present with us as with others," says the 
secretary, “ and as many of our workers live outside 
Middlesbro’, regular attendance is not always 
possible so it is arranged to hold our meetings 
fortnightly instead of weekly. Meanwhile a healthy 
spirit of enthusiasm is present, and pictorial photo- 
graphy is receiving a very full share of attention in 
the syllabus arranged." 
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Out for a Double. 


Another of the active Yorkshire societies is the 
Sheffield and Hallamshire Photographic Society, 
whose rendezvous is at Ye Wentworth Cafe in 
Pinstone Street, and, notwithstanding the very 
limited time the ‘‘armament Sheffielders " have 
for recreation, the society is progressing wonderfully. 
They have, during the last session, gone up by 
eleven new members, and at the annual meeting 
some days ago enrolled three more. Of course, 
that may be expected in a society that has a secretary 
who not only is alive but original, and I have shared 
with the members many smiles over his facetiously 
worded rules. The council has recently presented 
the club with a permanent trophy which takes the 
form of a silver cup for annual competition which is 
intended shall be a big feature in the years to come. 
The society stands at something just over fifty 
members, but is setting out to reach the high-water 
mark of a full hundred—and they mean it. 


The Lady Membership. 


A curious aspect of organisation has arisen in the 
Glasgow and West of Scotland Amateur Photographic 
Association which I must say, at this day, causes 
me some surprise. It is so common а feature of 
society life in English Federations that it passes by 
without even a moment's notice. Lady members 
are almost as numerous in some societies as the 
sterner brand, whilst in many there is a good sprink- 
ling. In the majority of societies members are 
urged and encouraged to bring their lady friends оп 
lantern nights, particularly when travel is dealt 
with. The Glasgow Society may find inspiration 
in these facts, for I hear the council “ have had 
before them an application from a lady. By а 
large majority they decided that such applications 
should be considered on their merits, but as so many 
years have elapsed since a lady's name appeared 
on the roll they considered it advisable to leave the 
settlement of the question to the members at the 
annual meeting. Mr. Mackenzie will then move 
' That all applications ру ladies for шешер һе 
considered on the same footing as applications from 
men.’ ' 


Busy Lancashire Society. 


A few of the Lancashire societies have run up 
against difficulties in arranging their winter syllabus, 
owing to the lecturers being so busy. Burnle 
Camera Club writes, “ It has been somewhat difficult 
to get together a list of lectures, mainly because 
we seemed to want those gentlemen who have 
not time to lecture on account of fulfilling various 
duties in connection with war work. However, I 
have managed to complete the syllabus, and have 
been fortunate in that all the lecturers live within 
four or five miles of the club-room, three of them 
being members."  Altogether the syllabus is a good 
working arrangement of subjects, and should ы! 
the members interested through the session. 
portfolio for circulation and criticism of work is 
another good feature. 


Canterbury Opens. 

The autumn session of the Canterbury Camera 
Club was opened with a very successful meeting, 
at which Mr. G. Marshall exhibited a splendid selec- 
tion of lantern slides from the extensive collection 
of the late Mr. W. H. Hammond. The slides pro- 
jected upon the screen covered a very wide range of 
subjects and proved to be of considerable interest. 
Mr. Hammond's well-known and highly successful 
entomological researches were well represented by 
a unique series showing various stages in the incuba- 
tion of moths' eggs, whilst his photo-microscopic 
work was shown to excellent advantage by дев 
depicting the wings of a gnat, a blow-fly’s tongue, 
minute shells from chalk formations, various diatoms 
and many other items of beauty and interest. 
During the evening Mr. W. G. Austen, who presided, 
expressed on behalf of the members their congratula- 
tions and good wishes to Mr. Boydell Shallis, who has 
recently obtained a commission in the Royal En- 
gineers. The syllabus sent me only goes to the end 
of 1915, and is of general interest, but does not 
include any of the Southern Federation lectures, 
which causes me to ask '' why ? ” for it is federate« 
with that body. 
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HOW TO MAKE А FIXED-FOCUS 
DAYLIGHT ENLARGER. 


FIXED-FOCUS daylight enlarger 

can be made as illustrated both 
easily and cheaply by anyone who is 
handy with a few household tools. The 
dimensions given in the diagrams are 
for one that will enlarge from quarter- 
plate to whole-plate, but of course any 
size may be made to suit one’s own re- 
quirements. A is a rebated frame, made 
of wood, and with small turn-catches 
affixed to hold negative in its place. 
This frame is the first part to make, and 


can be made to dimensions given in 
fip. i. The edges of frame must be made 
to slope a little on account of pyramidal 
shape of enlarger, as will be seen in 
diagram 1. В is а panel carrying the 
lens, and having a shutter sliding in two 
grooved rails, worked by a rod carried 
through the side of enlarger. This is 
made of wood about the same strength 
that was used for making frame A, but 
dimensions cannot be given here, as 
these depend on the focal length of lens, 


Fig. 2. 


therefore it is best to leave this panel 
until we get a bit further on. C is a 
closely-fitting lid to hold bromide paper, 
secured by two elastic loops fastening 
on small hooks in sides of enlarger. This 
lid should, be made next. Wood need 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles оп home-made apparatus or accessories of a 
novel description by readers of THE А. P. AND P. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. | 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


not be quite so strong as used іог А, 
but all edges and corners should be made 
as light-tight as possible. Measurements 
for lid C are given in fig. 2. Having made 
figs. I and 2, the lens is next required. 
One giving a good definition should be 
used, a single achromatic being quite 
suitable. Its focal length must be known. 
In enlarging from quarter to whole 
plate, the distance from lens to negative 
is one and a half times the focal length, 
and the distance from lens to paper three 
times, When this length is known (nega- 
tive topaper), stand or prop negativeholder 
up, and measure off, horizontally, distance 
from negative holder, and at the end of 
this measurement stand the lid C, the 
inside facing the holder. Move the 
negative holder until it is exactly in the 
centre of C, fig. 3, keeping it the full 
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Fig. 3. 


length from ld. This being done, two 
of the sides may now be measured up 
and fixed in position. Тһе sides are cut 
from thick strawboards, such as book- 
binders use when binding thick, heavy 
books, and it is best when cutting for 
top and bottom of enlarger to let them 
hang over the thickness of the board at 
the sides of frame A, see X, fig. 3, as by 
doing this it makes a better joining when 
the other two sides are ready. Fix the 
two sides already cut out by short, flat- 
headed nails to frame A, and temporarily 
to the inside of lid C, getting the boards 
right to the back of C, and then measure 
horizontally distance from rebate іп 
frame A to where the lens should come 
(14 times focal length). Make the panel 
B to fit exactly at this distance, allowing, 
as with the negative holder, a little of 
the strawboards to hang over the sides. 
In the exact centre of B make a hole the 
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size of lens, keeping this in position by 
means of two rings of wire. Make two 
grooved rails, and put one above and 
one below for shutter to slide on, also a 
small screw at the end of these rails to 
prevent shutter being pushed too far; 
see X and Y, fig. 4. Make a shutter to 
work smoothly in the rails, with a rod 
attached to it, as shown in diagram, 
taking care that shutter covers the lens 
when pushed in, and does not obstruct 
any light when drawn out. Measure and 
cut out for one of the remaining sides, 
the one where the shutter does not come 


Shulie> 


` Fig. 4. 
fix in position to A and B, 


through ; 
then give the whole interior a coat of 
dead black. While drying cut out re- 
maining side, and give this a coat of 


black also. Make a hole in side of this 
last one for shutter rod to pass through, 
see that the lens is quite firm, the shutter 
in position and working all right, and then 
put side in position and secure as before. 
On all edges and corners put binding 
about т in. wide, using strong glue, 
fasten two loops of elastic to sides of 
lid C, and put two small hooks in sides 
of enlarger for elastic to fasten to. Two 
small pieces of wood should be put inside 
of enlarger for hooks to screw to, and 
be more secure, and two small catches 
are needed in front of frame A to hold 
negative. А coat of black paint or the 
dull black as used for the interior will 
give a finished appearance. АП that re- 
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Finished Enlarger. 


mains to do is to give the enlarger a trial 
exposure, of course light, paper, negative, 
and exposure being duly considered. 

After development and fixing, if the 
print is not sharp enough, the cause is 
perhaps: (т) Are the lenses capable of 
giving good definition; and is the focal 
length measurement correct? (2) Do 
the distances from lens to negative and 
lens to paper conform to the previous 
instruction ? (3) Does negative appear 
sharp when viewed through a magnifying 
glass? and (4) are frame A, panel B, and 
lid C parallel to each other? If these 
are all correct, then the back must be 
moved either backwards or forwards as 
the case may be (if this has to be done, 
make it light tight). T. E. Қ, 
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(New Series.—43) COMBINATION LANDSCAPE PRINTING. 


WI) FORTNIGHT ago 
RU we explained how 


a portrait might 


be printed from 
two negatives, one 
supplying the 
figure and face, 
and the other the 
background. Тһе 


same sort of thing may be done with 
landscapes or with figure studies. 
Some of the earlier photographic 
pictures by Rejlander and Robinson 
were built up from several negatives, 
the method employed being almost 
identical with that we showed for 
combining portrait and background. 
In other words, the joining up was 
done from the negatives which had 
the various masks attached, and each 
negative had its register marks to 
ensure accurate fitting together every 
time. There are other and simpler 
methods of combination printing ; and 
when prints can be made by means 
of an enlarger, either the same size 
as the negatives or on a larger scale, 
a very easy method of vignetting 
one part into another may be 
adopted. 


We are taking a very easy subject 
consisting of a foreground, a middle 
distance, and a sky, the negatives 
being all three of the 5 by 4 size, and 
the subjects such that the sides of 
the three separate negatives will be 
in line when the combined print is 
made. The place where the іоге- 
ground and middle distance join to- 
gether is practically a straight band 
right across the picture, thus giving 
the minimum of trouble in mani- 
pulating the vignetting of one into 
the other. And, further, the sky 
may be added in quite a straight- 
forward way, because there are no 
light objects in the landscape which 
run up above the sky line. The 
trees and church are sufficiently 
dark to be inappreciably affected if 
the delicate tone of the sky is carried 
` over them. 

Figs. 1, 2, and 3 are prints from 
these three negatives, and the first 
step is to take the negatives and 


ascertain the exposures required for 
the enlargements, for we shall assume 
that the combination picture is going 
to be produced by enlargement. 
While it is not absolutely essential 
that the two landscape negatives 
should be of similar character, it is 
desirable, and simplifies the work of 
combining. If one is very dense, and 
the other is soft, or even flat, it will 
not be possible to obtain a harmonious 
whole, and in that case one should 
be reduced with ammonium  per- 
sulphate, or the other intensified. 
The foreground negative may have 
a trifle more contrast than that for 
the middle distance, but if both have 
been fairly accurately exposed and 
normally developed there will be 


Fig 


little wrong with them. It should 
be understood that in dealing with 
such a subject as combination print- 
ing we are doing so for the novice in 
that particular class of work, but we 
assume that he has had experience 
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in the production of satisfactory 
negatives and good enlargements from 
them. 

In finding the exposures it must 
be remembered that all three prints 
are to be welded together, and that 
the balance between them must be 
maintained. The sky print, for ex- 
ample, may look very nice taken by 
itself, but in comparison with the 
middle distance print it may be too 
light or too dark. Опе can get fairly 
near on the separate sheets of paper, 
but can seldom be quite sure until all 
three exposures are made on the 
one sheet and developed together. 
When the exposures are ascertained 
they should be written down in the 
note-book, the subject being indi- 


{ 


1. 


cated, and as it will usually be neces- 
sary to use a smaller stop for the sky 
negative (sky negatives are generally 
kept a little thinner than the average 
landscape negative), the note may 
read something like this :—Fore- 
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ground; F/11; 3o seconds. Mid- 
distance; F/11; 6 seconds. Sky; 
F/44; 6 seconds. 

The next point for our notice 


moment at fig. r we shall see that 
the distant trees and slight eminence 
must be entirely absent, and that 
really we want very little beyond the 


is the adjustment of the lantern and 
easel for getting the three images in 
their proper positions. The method 
we have found the simplest is to mark 
a rectangle on the enlarging easel the 
exact size of the sheet of bromide 
paper; that is, a line may be ruled 
round a 12 by то plate laid on the 
white blotting paper pinned to the 


easel. The sheet of bromide paper 
may then be pinned in position, 
removed, and replaced in exactly 


the same place whenever required. 
The white blotting paper of the easel 
must be bigger than the sheet of 
bromide paper. It should extend a 
couple of inches beyond the bromide 
paper all round if possible. The use 
of this will be seen later on. 

Now we must have some means 
of raising or lowering the image on 
the easel, and of raising or lowering 
the easel itself. Most enlarging lan- 
terns have a rising front, and many 
have а rack and, pinion attachment 
to the carrier, so that the negative 
may be raised or lowered to a slight 
extent. If the easel board can be 
slid up and down, it is а further con- 
venience in working. 

Other appliances needed are a 
plentiful supply of pushpins and a 
good blacklead pencil, say a joiner's 
pencil, capable of making a bold, 
heavy mark. 

We must first of all get a clear 
grasp of what we are going to do, or 
we shall muddle it when we аге 
actually at work. If we look for a 


farther bank of the stream. But we 
must shade the distance off gradually 
in a kind of vignette so that it may 
blend with the middle distance image. 
If we examine fig. 2 we shall see 
that the rather light even foreground 
without any definite object will lend 
itself admirably to this blending with 
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the foreground. What we have to 
do, therefore, is to put in the lantern 
our foreground negative first, and 
make the exposure on the sheet of 
bromide paper, shading off with a 
piece of black cardboard the upper 
portion we do not want. Then we 
remove the paper and change the 
negative, replace the paper, and again 
expose, this time shading the lower 
edge. Finally, the paper having again 
been removed апа {һе negative 
changed once more, the sky is exposed, 
the shading this time being such that 
almost the whole of the landscape 
portion is kept covered while the sky 
is being printed in. 

Exactly how these adjustments 
and shadings are done we must leave 
to describe next week with the aid 
of one or two diagrams, and we shall 
then show the finished result. The 
illustrations printed this week will be 
referred to, so readers will perhaps 
keep them at hand for reference. 


THE NOVICE'S NOTE BOOK." 
Articles for inners, published in previous 
issues, include, among other subjects : 
“Тһе Truth about Panchromatics.”’ 
“Тһе Hand-stand Type of Camera." 

“Тһе Right Negative for Gaslight 
Printing." 

“ How to Photograph а Print or 
Drawing.” 
“ More Hints on Picture Copying.” 


Copies of back numbers of THE AMA- 
TEUR PHOTOGRAPHER containing these 
articles and many others may (if still in 
print) be obtained on application to the 
Publishers, THE А. P. AND P. Х., 52, Long 
Acre, London, W.C. 


Fig. 3. 
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For dull days and long evenings— 
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PLATES & PAPERS 


"XTRA SPEEDY PLATE: 350 H. & D. For all high- 
speed work, indoor portrait studies, and artificial-light exposures. 


ANTI-SCREEN: 300 H. & D. Specially recommended for 
Autumn Fruit, Flower, and Foliage studies: yellows and greens correctly 


rendered in monochrome WITHOUT A LIGHT FILTER. 


BROMIDE PAPERS: A choice variety of grades and surfaces 


for contact printing, enlarging, and the Bromoil Process. 


S.C.P.: The favourite fireside-printing paper. Grades for изе with 
soft, normal, and vigorous negatives. 


B. B. PAPER: Yields an exquisite Brown-Black tone by direct 
development, which imparts an air of refinement and distinction to 
portrait studies printed upon it. 


All Dealers stock “ WELLINGTON” Products. 
Illustrated Handbook on application. 


WELLINGTON & WARD, ELSTREE, HERTS. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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Sinclair 
Una 


BUT IT'S BETTER TO 
START WITH A *UNA" 


7 AND HAVE THE PLEASURE 


OF THE BEST. 
The Saclar “Una” ie the 
most complete universal 


Hand or Stand . Camera. 


Long Extension, I riple Rising 
Front, Revolving Back, and 
is British throughout. 


The “UNA” is made in seven diferent sizes, ranging 
from 34" x 24" to 7" x 5". It has Long Extension, 
Extensive Rising Front, Revolving Back, and the perfection 
of detail so conducive to fine work. The present price of 
the quarter-plate, with Three Plate-holders- and Finder, 
but without Lens and Shutter, is £7 . 11 . 3. 

& Co., 


JAMESA. SINCLAIR Lu. 


54, HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W. 


Contractors to H.M. Government. 
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SCALOID 


“GASLIGHT” 
DEVELOPER 


Specially prepared for 
Gaslight papers, giving a 
rich black image without 
staining or fogging the 
high lights with every 
make and surface of Gas- 
light paper. 


If double the quantity of 
water be used it is equally 
successful with Bromide 
papers. 


Price 1/- per box, 
To make 30 ounces. 


à С JOHNSON'S | 

GASLICHT ә) 

D реда | 
JOMNSON 5 «e 


GASLIGHT 
t DEVELOPER 


Also 
PACKETS, 


and 


GLASS TUBES. 


Supplied by all Dealers. 


Manufactured by 


JOHNSON&SONS, Fixseury. 


, 
Мана Clause Utd. LONDON. 


a | | 


CROSS ST., 


MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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Silver Stains. 

Dampness here affects the negatives, causing 

silver stains from the printing paper, etc. 

A. D. (Opobo). 
The best advice we can give you is to 

prevent the silver printing paper coming 
into actual contact with the negative 
film, either by varnishing your negatives, 
or else by placing between the printing 
paper and the negative a piece of the 
thinnest clear celluloid. 


Lens ; Print Washing. 

Could you tell me the best way to unscrew the 

back component of a lens? 15 there any way 

of knowing when prints are sufficiently washed ? 

А: Js Gs (Chertsey). 
One can often get the needed grip with 

the aid of a looped piece of strong tape. 
The wisest thing to do is to get some 
reputable firm of lens makers to umscrew 
the lens for you. Unfortunately, there 
is no simple and practical means of know- 
ing for certain at what point in print 
washing the print is safe. But six 
changes of five minutes each, keeping 
the prints turned and turned, so as to 
prevent their clinging together, may be 
reckoned safe for all ordinary purposes. 
Dissolve a crystal of potassium per- 
manganate in an ounce of water, add a 
crystal (the size of a large pea) of soda 
carbonate. This will or should give you 
a good red-coloured solution. Take a 
dish of clean water, add enough of this 
red solution to impart a fale (wild-rose 
petal) pink colour to the water. Place a 
partly washed print in this. If the hypo 
still remaining in this print is strong 
enough to discharge this pale pink colour 
the print requires further washing. Тһе 
paper you name is a collodion-coated 
paper, which easily cracks on bending, 
especially when it has been kept a long 
time and is very dry. It is a matter of 
careful handling. 
Development. 

I have a batch of exposures which by mistake 

I have developed for over-exposures, the ex- 

pon being correct. The results have very 

ittle contrast. I have tried intensifying, with 

indifferent results, etc. 

G. E. E. (Hackney Downs). 
One of the best things to do where 

intensification fails to give sufficient 
density is to bleach the negative thoroughly 
in mercuric chloride solution, wash it 
thoroughly, dry it, and then back it up 
with a piece of black velvet, and photo- 
graph thc results just as vou would a 


INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 
interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 
must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in our 
"SS the same week. ADVICE, CRITICISM and INFOR- 
ATION will be freely given, and 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full 
name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 
de АП queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 
to the 


correspondents will 
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black and white print. If you prefer an 
intensification process, you might try 
the following, which gives very consider- 
able printing density: Water I oz., 
lead nitrate 25 gr., potas. ferricyanide 
I8 gr., acetic acid ro minims. This con- 
verts the image to a yellowish colour. 
Wash the plate until the rebate is yellow- 
free, using hydrochloric acid from 2 to 
3 per cent. for this purpose. Then 
darken the plate in Water 1 oz., soda 
sulphide 5 to 10 gr. 


Blisters. 
Bromide enlargement, print soaked before 
development, etc. 5. С. Н. (Swansea). 


We do not think that the acetylene is 
in any way to blame. It may be that 
the water supply may be at fault. Very 
hard and also soft water have been blamed 
—with or without justification. When do 
the blisters begin to show ? Probably in 
washing after fixing. In that case 
transfer the print from your four-ounce 
per pint hypo, not to plain water, but to 
а three-ounce per pint of table salt, and 
then gradually dilute this with water. 


Chemicals. 
Is amidol the hydrochloride of diamidophenol ? 
Can you tell me of a book dealing with advanced 
photographic chemistry? 1 do not want an 
elementary text book. F. A. (Willesden). 


To answer your second question first, 
most standard works on chemistry deal 
fully with the chemicals used in photo- 
graphy. Аз you have already read the 
‘‘Chemistry of Photography ” by Meldola, 
we suggest you consult '' Investigations 
on the Photographic Processes," b 
S. E. Sheppard, D.Sc., and C. E. Kenneth 
Mees, D.Sc. With regard to the rela- 
tionship of para- and di- amidophenols, 
you may терага the para compound 
as the benzine ring C, H,, in which one 
H is replaced by the hydroxyl group 
OH, and another Н by the amido 
group NH,. Іп the diamido there is 
yet one more H, replaced by a second 
amido group. Thus for para you have 
C,H,(OH)(NH,), and for di you have 
C, H, (OH)(NH,),, Amidol and rodinal are 
patent or protected productions, but the 
experts in cheniical lore tell us that amidol 
is a combination of diamidophenol with 
two molecules of HCl. while rodinal is a 
corresponding НСІ salt of the para com- 
pound. Regarding this latter it is of 
practical photographic interest to note 
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that it 1s one of the comparatively few 
bodies that can act either as a base or an 
acid. As just mentioned, with HCl it 
acts as а base, but with a strong alkali 
such as KHO, ХаНО, it acts as an acid, 
forming a salt (phenolate). Our preference 
would be for the first formula you mention. 
From personal and extensive use we can 
recommend the following formula, using 
par - amido - phenol-hydrochloride. (А) 
Potas. metabisulphite 6 drm., water (tepid) 
to 2} oz.; when dissolved add para бо gr. 
(B) Caustic soda 180 gr., water to $ oz. 
Add B to A slowly with constant stirring 
until the precipitate thrown out is just 
redissolved. For use take т drm. of the 
above stock solution and dilute it with 
water to т oz. The above stock keeps a 
very long time. 
Stage Photography. 

I should be obliged if you could tell me how to 

hotograph an actor on the stage, with stage 

ighting only. J. M. (Yoker). 

If you wish to photograph the actor 

during а play, with stage lighting only, 
you will need a rapid lens, say F/3, and 
the most rapid plate you can find. Be 
content with a small-scale negative and 
enlarge. If you are working a “ set 
piece " on the stage with empty hall 
you can give longer exposure and supple- 
ment by flashlight. 


Red-stained P.O P. 

I have been troubled by brown stains on self- 

toning p. o. p. Do you advise my giving up 

the self-toning in favour of the separate toning 

p. о. p.? Is it wise to dry negatives by the aid 

of methylated spirit ? 

J. K. D. (Butterknowle). 

It would have helped us to diagnose 
the trouble had you sent a faulty print. 
The majority of patchy stains on self- 
toning paper are due to handling the 
paper with perspiring or greasy fingers. 
This causes the surface touched to repcl 
water, and so locally prevents the toning 
action taking place. This, of course, 
applies equally in the case of separate 
toning.  Self-toning papers are a great 
convenience, but perhaps not under the 
same range of control as regards colour 
toning. There is no “ best," as opinions 
are greatly divided. Тһе chief drawback 
to using methylated spirit for drying is 
that it is apt to impart ап undesirable 
opalescence to the negative. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


FOR 
“Тһе Amateur Photographer & Photographic Кеме,” 
Sent post frez on date oj publication. 
Six months. Twelve months. 


United Kingdom 58; 3d. 105. 104. 
Canada... 4% zi 55,00. . 136. 
Other Countries ... 48. 6d. os. 15$, 


Wholesale Agents for India, the Co'onies, etc. 

AUSTRALIA.—Gordon & Gotch aud Harringtou's, Ltd. : 
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That Censor. 

The Censor is a terror of a figure to every poor wight who 
has to do with the Press. І have always had a salutary respect 
for him ever since he took a carving knife and scraped the search- 
light out of a night photograph of mine. The other evening his 
impalpable wraith followed me into the meeting of a photographic 
society which I have been accustomed to attend for years. I 
was called to а halt by the secretary. “ Hist!” said he, and 
when a secretary says '' Hist | ” you must be prepared to feel 
the shivers down your spine. “ The proceedings to-night,” 
he went on, ' touch on military matters. In anything you 
write for THE А. Р. give an eye to the Censor." I might have 
replied that if I gave the Censor an eye, I should only have one 
left for myself. But actually I promised to be very discreet. 
Fortunately, I was relieved of my dilemma, for although the 
proceedings did touch upon military matters, they touched upon 
photography not at all. 


Panes aríd Penalties. 

The Censor again interposes, and were it not for his penalties 
I should like to make a sympathetic reference to the panes 
which have befallen a respected contemporary of ours. I 
always knew our contemporary as an example of sincerity, 
but until passing his office on the morning after a recent eventful 
night, I never realised how very transparent his sincerity must 
have been. That is all that can be said at present. 


Mortal After All. 

The other day I attended а cinematograph lecture on the 
exploits of a photographer in British East Africa. Such exploits 
they were! The lecturer explained how he had faced the leopard, 
and showed a film to prove it (there was the leopard three feet 
away); how he encountered the roaring lion and the braying ass 
(both alike were within a very short distance of the reel). Then 
he twisted the necks of snakes, and butted in among the buffaloes, 
while the last film but one showed him swimming in а pond 
which was full of crocodiles, and any odd space where there 
were no crocodiles was filled up with a hippopotamus. But the 
very last film of all showed this gallant game hunter off Zanzibar 
on shipboard in the final despairs of sea sickness. бо the 
photographic Nimrod is mortal after all. 


Might Have Been Worse. 

Light, that ethereal, first of things, quintessence, pure, is 
pesky enough to deal with at times, and it is the medium with 
which photographers have most to do, though from an inspec- 
tion of some photographs one would scarcely guess it. But I 
felt thankful, when I listened to the presidential address at the 
Photomicrographic Society the other evening, that the matter 
is not so bad as it might have been. For it appears that we are 
surrounded by all sorts of radiations, of which light is only one, 
and they are all of different wave-lengths, from the great leaping 
Hertzian waves of the wireless telegraph to the tiny dimpling 
waves of radium. The universe, in fact, is in a continual dither. 
But the blessing is that in the case of most of these radiations 
we are ordinarily quite unconscious of their presence. They 
are pulsing around us, but we go on our way serenely. If we 
were endowed with senses which made us as conscious of them 
as we are of light, life would not be worth living. 


What Offers? 

With the enterprise which is characteristic of the photo- 
graphic mind, the president of the photomicrographers has 
chucked the old-fashioned sort of light into the waste-paper 
basket, so to speak, and has done some of his photography by 
harnessing up those radiations which are invisible. He suggests 
that in the future it will be possible to use many more of them, 
and that the most extraordinary photographic effects may be 
forthcoming. One little difficulty at present, however, as I 
understand him, is that in order to use certain of these radiations, 


the photographer must work in ‘a vacuum. 
This seems a promising opportunity: for some 
young and ambitious photographic assistant. 
What offers ? 


That's Nothing. 

It may be recalled that, a little while ago, having discovered 
in the neighbourhood of Fleet Street a barber who is an amateur 
photographer, my pen broke at the foot of this page into ecstatic 
surf at the circumstance. In a word, I perpetrated a poem on 
the barber who was a photographer. I was rather proud of 
that little effort, and the next time I sought his chair for the 
removal of the embarrassing superfluities, I took a copy of the 
paper with me in order to show him the poem which he had 
inspired. He was a little puzzled to think why I had given 
so ordinary a thing the swallow flight of song, and when I 
explained how infrequent it was to find a man who wielded alike 
the scissors and the shutter, his reply deserves to be put on 
record. “ Why, sir,’ said he, “ that’s nothing. I knew а 
barber once who was a pickpocket.” 


Twopence Coloured. 

If the perfect system of colour photography does not take 
care, it will come too late. All the best descriptive phrases will 
have been used up, and we shall have no words left for the new 
arrival. In the daily press already, when dealing with any 
development, they no longer speak of “colour photography.” 
There is no tickle in it, no taste, no snap. One must have some- 
thing more luminous, more pyrotechnical. Therefore one daily 
paper, in order to describe the results of the latest colour photo- 
graphy, slips in the headline “Rainbow Photographs.” To this 
an explanatory sub-heading must be added: “ Landscape Pictures 
in Colour taken by Amateur for ss." After this reference to the 
rainbow it is not possible to go very much further in the celestial 
direction. When the next development comes along they will 
have to fall back on the Turkey carpet or on the Scotch plaid. 


For Ap-pear-ance Sake. 

If any reader is sceptical as to the absolute truth of this story, 
I have only to remind him of George Washington and the cherry 
tree. It happens in this instance to be a pear tree, but the 
veracity of my friend is beyond all doubt. Early in August he 
was spending a few days down in the country, and in the course 
of his rambles he came upon a “bit” which pleased him, and 
hitched out his camera. The “bit” in question was a cottage 
gable, and in the background was a pear tree. Before he could 
make the exposure he was made aware of a breathless pair of 
feet, and a voice, “Don’t make a picture of those pears.” “It 
won't do the pears any harm, ma’am,” was his reply. “Оһ, but 
don't," persisted the lady of the cottage, for she it was. “I'll tell 
you why: those pears are sour. Come along info the orchard, and 
ГІП show you some that are sweet.” 


A Movement in the Rear. 

“Тһе photographers who are the backbone of exhibitions 
are much inclined to run after false gods.’’—Westminster 
Gazette. 

Surely must an exhibition 
Be a kind of acrobat, 

Seldom in the same position, 
Very often falling flat. 


Now evincing some new movement, 
Or a tendency, or bent, 

Sometimes meaning an improvement, 
Sometimes too a sad descent. 


But it seems a strange position 
When we're told (and not in fun) 
That an autumn exhibition 
Has its backbone on the run. 
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The original, a toned bromide print (12 х 94), was awarded Hon. Mention in the Weekly Competition. 
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A movement is taking place amongst the optical 
manufacturers of Great Britain with a view to making 
it better known that in this country we 
. BRITISH LENS are fully as advanced in lens making as 
MAKERS. the Germans. Тһе idea has been very 
prevalent here that in order to get a 
really good lens or optical instrument one should go to 
Germany, and there are, of course, many well-known 
makes of high-grade lenses made by German firms 
which leave little or nothing to be desired in the way 
` of efficiency. But the fact remains that the optical 
industry here has reached a very high state of perfec- 
tion, and, further, that modern German lenses are 
' merely imitations or variations of an English invention, 
the composite lens, which emanated from Mr. Taylor 
. some years ago. Without this. system of building 
up photographic lenses from component parts the 
modern very rapid large-aperture lens would not be 
possible, and it is very satisfactory to know that the 
idea and its first practical working out was the work 
of an Englishman. Тһе war has given an impetus 
to the optical industry which can in the long run only 
react favourably on the photographic side of it. Asa 
matter of fact, there are cases already where firms ordi- 
narily engaged in photographic lens making have had 
to turn over their entire works to the manufacture of 
material for the war. Amateurs тау in the future from 
purely patriotic motives refuse to purchase German- 
made lenses, although the old idea that they are the 
most perfect may still prevail for a time. But it is to 
be hoped that the fact will be more generally appre- 
ciated that British opticians have been fully put to the 
test, and have “made good,” and that the British lens 
stands among the finest that can be produced. 


Some very engaging results of the Raydex process 
of colour photography on paper, which has already 
been described in these columns, were 
shown in the course of the recent 
demonstration at the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society by Mr. Vivian P. Davis. 
It was pleaded from among the audience that land- 
scapes as test subjects were not the most suitable for 
а colour process, because there were no means of 


THE RAYDEX 
PROCESS. 
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getting to know how far the colour representation corre- 
sponded to the original. From this standpoint the 
reproduction of a gaudy lithograph would be prefer- 
able. Mr. Davis, however, put forward the comfort- 
able and not unnatural theory that if the result was 
astheticaly pleasing, its accuracy was а secondary 
matter. At first sight, scientific accuracy in any such 
three-colour process seems difficult of attainment, if 
for no other reason than that the three negatives have 
to be developed together and for the same time, whereas 
in the case of the red light a steeper gradation is 
obtained than with any other. This might seem to upset 
the colour equilibrium, but it is scarcely possible for the 
man who works the process to modify it from this 
point of view, either when making the bromides or 
afterwards applying the pigment. It is a matter for 
the maker of the original tissue. 


The London Camera Club has resumed its Thursday 
evening lectures in good health and spirits, the chief 
outward and visible sign of the changes 
wrought by the war being the substitu- 
tion of a gentle Phyllis for the club 
waiter. А very interesting lecture was 
given by Dr. А. B. Rendle, who illuminated some dry 
facts of botany by means of the lantern, among his 
collection of pictures being some excellent photo- 
micrographs of pollen cells. There was a day in the 
dim past when the earth had no flowers; but when the 
flowers did come, in the wake of the mushrooms and 
the ferns, they came with a rush. The reason for their 
sudden appearance is to be found in the emergence of 
the insects as a new power in Nature, so that while 
the bee owes its sustenance to the flower, the flower 
owes its existence to the bee. It is interesting’ to learn 
that some bees are more intelligent than others. These 
brainy bees go for the flowers which demand some 
degree of strategy if their honey is to be extracted, 
whereas the duller-witted bees leave hem alone. 


Some time ago we had the pleasure of a visit from 
Mr. Gascoigne Lynde, editor of the Journal of the 
Photographic Society of India, and 
in an appreciative editorial note in 
his publication concerning the A. P. 
Colonial Exhibition at the Little 
Gallery, 52, Long Acre, he says: “У/е are reluctantly 
forced to admit that the standard of exhibition work in 
India has been left sadly behind the times. We аге 
accustomed to lay the blame on the climate and the 
difficulties thereof, but a glance around the neatly 
arranged. walls of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 
Colonial Exhibition at the A. P. Little Gallery, which 
opened at the end of July, proved beyond doubt that in 
some portions of the Empire where the climate is none 
too kind to the photographer a very high level has 
been attained. . . . India, alas! cuts a somewhat 
sorry figure. Of the handful of exhibits from India a 
couple, both by a member of this society, have found 
their way on to the walls. . . . This Colonial Exhibi- 
tion is the seventh of its kind, so it may well be looked 
upon as an annual fixture, and we hope we shall not 
appeal in vain to our leading pictorialists to ' do their 
bit' next year." We endorse these remarks, and look 
forward to a better entry from our numerous Indian 
readers next year. Тһе closing date for the Colonial 
Exhibition and Competition is June 24, 1916. 
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HEN we visit 


a photo- 
ЯЛШЬМ graphic exhibition, 
MNA ог peruse the pages 


of THE А. P. AND 
P. М. or “ Photo- 
grams of the Year," 
we often pause in 
contemplation and 
study of | some 
masterly ресе of 
work, and long for 
the environment of 
the worker who pro- 
duced it, and the obvious possibilities which surround 
him, and wish they were ours. 

It may perhaps be a representation of beautiful 
landscape, a masterly conception of character in a 
portrait study, or some strikingly decorative rendering 
of a commonplace city square. We have most of us 
got into an undesirable habit of wishing we had other 
people's opportunities, and aping their style in our 
own photographic work. We too often bewail our limi- 
tations, or seeming limitations, instead of trying to 
find in them the foundations of the highest measure of 
success. 

We complain that we have exhausted all the possi- 
bilities for picture making existent around us, and our 
attitude seems to indicate that there is nothing within 
our reach that is worth being recorded by the camera as 
a pictorial photograph. That is the position of many of 
us, and it is the hope of the writer to give some hints on 
the finding and selection of subjects worthy of pictorial 
treatment by our cameras. 

In the first place, when regarding what is seemingly 
bare of possibilities, we must impress upon ourselves 
one thing, and that is that those same possibilities are 
there. Photographic subjects may be divided into 
two classes: those that are in themselves beautiful, 
and those which are not at the first glance regarded as 
objects of beauty or of promising artistic value. Let 
us explain this by a simple and easily understood 
instance. Suppose we were taken for the first time to 
some spacious cathedral. We should not need to be 
told, for our own eyes would tell us, that it is beautiful 
and capable of giving us many first-class artistic subjects. 
That would be obvious to anyone with a normally 
sensitive vision. But if, to explain the other point, 
we were shown the corner of quite a modern street, 
it would, in all probability, take us quite some time to 
realise that the splash of sunlight on the walls of those 
entirely modern and, to the ordinary mind, banal houses 
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‘or shop fronts is as capable of being made into ап 


effective picture as any we might secure in the walls 
of the cathedral before mentioned. Тһе above illus- 
tration may be surely taken as an obvious parallel in 
many cases of what is existent among photographers. 

In the first place it is doubtless well to point out that 
when regarding subjects which at first glance seem to 
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ON SEEING POSSIBILITIES. 


have no pictorial -value—and, unless we аге 
specially fortunate, our own immediate en- 
vironment will be almost sure to come under e > 
this heading—there is one rule that will con- ұн 
stantly have to be kept fully in mind, and that — - e 
is, we must study it under each and every 

condition that it is likely to present to us, and that 
after having firmly grasped the fact that under one 
condition more than others it will be seen in its fullest 
beauty and charm. | 

The greatest asset that the pictorial worker can have 
when considering possible pictorial opportunities is 
what we may term a breadth of mental imagination. 
He will be seeing in his mind's eye all the possible effects 
of lighting ; the most valuable direction for the principal 
lines to run as regulated by different positions for stand- 
point, in order to place the principal object, and so 
balance the composition in the greatest effectiveness 
possible. 

In short, the only way to ensure getting the best 
from any given subject is to study the composition under 
all conditions. It does not follow, even in our landscape 
picture making, on finding a subject that we con- 
sider good, that the composition is at its best. It 
may be good, and for all intents and purposes good 
enough, but there may even be effects of lighting caused 
by a different position of the sun that would help the 
composition as a whole and ensure the best result in 
our final work. 

If we find an attractive grouping or a mass of artistic 
light and shadow, we shall be wise if we find out if this 
is absolutely the very best before making an exposure. 
It is quite possible that there may even be a far better 
effect to be secured at some other season of the vear. 
With more or less foliage many attractive landscapes 
in spring are, with the heavy and restricting foliage of 
summer, useless for pictorial treatment. 

The fact of the matter is that until we have studied 
our subject under each and every condition of lighting, 
atmosphere, and seasonal changes, we can never be sure, 
unless our sense of observation is more than ordinarilv 
acute, that we have got the best possible from it. 

Many workers go and seek their subjects with their 
camera all ready for an exposure. This is well enough 
in its way, and is no doubt often productive of good 
pictorial results. But the writer has often gone—and so 
have, doubtless, many others—on a photographic expedi- 
tion without a camera, and this was not due to absent- 
mindedness or omission, but because a notebook was 
carried instead of the camera, and entries made of all 
possible subjects, together with details of the best 
possible lighting, and the time and season when the 
subject is most likely to be found at its best. This, 
on future reference, will be found, if the notes are intelli- 
gently made, to be productive of a far higher standard 
of work than is usually the case with haphazard wander- 
ings, camera in hand, without any definite guide as to 
the moment of exposure being well chosen or otherwise. 

Much the same argument for the production of 
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satisfactory pictures of subjects other than outdoor 
composition can be advanced also. Take the question 
of portraiture—especially in the manner in which it is 
so frequently approached by the amateur. The 
best pose and the best lighting are not often thought 
out beforehand, yet the amateur and the at-home por- 
trait ought to be a far better combination in securing 
the best “ pictorial likeness " than that arrived at by a 
hurried visit to a professional photographer. 

The amateur who photographs his friends should cer- 
tainly have greater opportunities for knowing their 
characteristics than the professional, yet the latter 
very frequently succeeds in securing a fine result that 
leaves little to be desired in the amount of character 
it suggests. The amateur—assuming, of course, he is 
not a beginner—should, taking advantage of the time 
he may have for leisure during the winter months, 
devote some attention to the study of indoor por- 
traiture—portraiture with character. 

Look around therefore among your friends. Study 
their possibilities under different conditions for picture 
making. Each will demand different treatment, but 
there will елу be n one treatment and one form 
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of effective lighting that will bring out the best in the 
sitter and make the portrait “live.” 

In conclusion, it is perhaps as well to point out once 
again that which has been emphasised many times 
before, that success in photographic work can only 
be attained bv serious and concerted effort in the right 
direction. It has never been obtained by haphazard 
methods, but only by the application of much thought 
and study of the possibilities lying round us on every 
side. Often we shall find them hard to perceive and 
veiled by a familiarity and long association that to our 
mental vision have rendered them as belonging to the 
commonplace; but, as pointed out in the earlier part of 
this article, those same possibilities exist as much in 
the street as in the stately cathedral, albeit of a 
more modest but, perhaps by its unfamiliarity, of a 
more striking order. This fact realised, we shall be 
on the road to see possibilities in subjects where before 
we should not have supposed them to exist. Possi- 
bilities for photographic picture making are existent 
in every direction around us. It is our part to see and 
endeavour to record them as well as may be with our 
camera. F. 


* THE A. P. AND P. N.” EXPOSURE TABLE FOR NOVEMBER. 


EVERY MONTH а brief exposure table is given here for the assistance of our readers in their practical work. А glance at the current 


approximate exposures as here given will serve as a reliable guide for most purposes. 


The subjects will be varied to suit the time of year. The 


following exposures will serve as a working guide for any fine day during the month, between the hours of 10 in the morning and 2 in the 
afternoon, with the sun shining, but not necessarily on the subject. Stop used, F/8. The exposure should be doubled if the sun is obscured 


or if stop F/11 is used. For F/16 give four times the exposure. 


exposures. From 7 to 8 a.m. or 4 to 5 p.m., treble them. 
SUBJEcT. Ordinary Plate. 

Open seascapes and cloud studies . 1/20 sec. 
Open landscapes with no very heavy shadows 

in foreground. Shipping studies or sea- 

scapes with rocks, beach scenes . 1/10 , 
Ordinary landscapes with not too inch 

foliage, open river scenery, figure studies in 

the open, light а wet street scencs, 

etc. ak "E ea 1/4 23 
indicans in {ов or misë ог with strong 

foreground. Well-lighted street scenes .. 1,3 » 
Buildings or trees occupying greater portion 

of picture. 3/4 i5 


Portraits or groups taken out of doors, not too 


much shut in by buildings .. .. .. .. 2 secs 
Portraits in well-lighted room, light sur- 
roundings, big window, white reflector  .. 6 ” 


AS a further guide we append а list of some of the best known makes of plates and films on the market. 
The speeds of other plates on the market will be given on application. - 


approximately indicate the speeds referred to above. 


For Ғ/56 give half. From 8 to 10 a.m. ог from 2 to 4 p.m., double these 


Ultra Rapid 
Plate. 


1/100 sec. 


Extra Rapid 
Plate. 


1/80 вес. 


Medium Plate. 


Rapid Plate. 


1/30 sec. 

1/15 ,, 140 , |14150 , 
1/6 ,, 1/15 , |1/20 , 
14  , 1/2 „ |415 م„‎ 
1/2 » 1/5 » 1/6 9» 
11 » DES 1/2 99 1/8 9% 


весв. | 2 seos. | 11 » 


They have been divided into groups which 


Mawson, Celeritas. ‚ GRIFFIN, Gramme. Сікком, Roll Film. Barnet, Medi ; 
Ultra Rapid Plates. 2 Gladiator. ILFORD, Rapid Chromatic. n Flat Film. GEM, Мазы ш 
PacET, Swtit and Ex. Special. » special Rapid. EASTMAN, Rapid. ILFORD, Chroinatic. 
BARNET, is Scal. »  Panchromatic. IMPERIAL, Special Kapid. EDWARDS, Auto-screen Inst.1so. 5 Empress. 
Е per-Speed. Rajar, Ultra Rapid. Leto, Phoenix. а Matte-Ground. Marion, Portrait. 
CADETT, Royal Standard. WELLINGTON, 'Xtra Speedy. LUMIERE, Blue Label. ENsicN, Film. Landscape. 
x Special Ex. Rapid. " Press. MARION, P.S. GEM, Colour-screcn. PAGET, XXX. 
CRITERION, Extra Special | Wratten, Speed, Double » Instantancous. ILFORD, Versatile Rapid. WELLINGTON, Landscape. 
Rapid. | | Instantaneous and Pan- is Iso. Ortho. Wratten, Instantancous. 
Eastman, Special Ultra Rapid. chromatic. Mawson, Felixi. Імгекілі., Orthochrome S.R. 
Epwarps, Comet. Ortho. B. Ordinary Plates. 


GEM, Salon. 
Portrait. 

» salen Iso. 
1. ғовр, Monarch. 
Panchromatic. 
Versatile, Most Rapid. 
ыс Zenith. 
IMPERIAL, Flashlight. 

Orthochrome S.S. 

Lr10, Ultra Rapid. 
LUMIERE, S ша. 


T Violet Label. 
Marion, Record. 
s Supreme. 
е Brilliant. 


Extra Rapid Plates. 


Barnet, Extra Rapid. 
де Ortho. 
CADEIT, Коуа! Standard 
Extra Rapid. 
" Royal Standard 
Ortho. 


Criterion, Extra Rapid. 
Iso. Extra Rapid. 
EASTMAN, Extra Rapid. 
2 Ortho. 
EpwarbDs, Snapshot Iso. 
GEM, Meteor, 
»  lsochrornatic. 


PAGET, ХХХХХ. 
a Special Rapid. 
5 Hydra. 
RAJAR, Special Rapid. 
VIDEX, Special Rapid. 


WELLINGTON, Anti screen, Iso- 


Speedy. 
WRATTEN, Double 
tancous and Allochroine. 


Rapid Plates. 


Barnet, Film. 
ә  Self-screen 


Cavett, Royal Standard Rapid, 


% Professional. 
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Instan- 


is Sovereign. 
М.Е 


Когак, N.C. Film. 

5 Premo Film-pack. 
Lumiere, Ortho, A. В, and C. 

m Film. 

Mawson, Electric. 
Pacet, Ortho. Special Rapid. 
Rajar, Iso. Roll Film. 
VipEN, Isochromatic. 
WELLINGTON, Films. 
Wratten, Drop Shutter. 


Medium Plates. 
BaRNET, Medium. 


Barnet, Ordinary. 
CRITERION, Ordina 


” 


Iso. Ordi 


EpwARDS, Medium. 
GEM, Universal. 

Universal Slow. 
ILFORD, Ordinary. 


IMPERIAL, Ordin 
Lumiere, Yellow 


Marion, Ordinary. 
Mawson, Castle. 
Pacer, XX. 
RAJAR, Ordinary. 


WRATTEN, Ordinary. 


ary. 


abel. 
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HE mention of 
either Straight- 
forward,  surrepti- 

tious, promiscuous, or 

any other kind of snap- 
shot work in the British 

Museum usually raises a 

smile. The idea of any 

kind of photography 
being comfortably and 
easily carried on in the 
building causes hilarity, even among many who are sup- 
posed to know the Museum and the ways of its officials 
fairly well; first and foremost because of the enormous 
amount of ‘‘red tape’’ one usually associates with any 

Government building, and, secondly, because of the poor- 

ness of the light in some of the galleries. 

It has fallen to my lot to do a large amount of photo- 
graphic work in our nation’s storehouse of information, 
and I have been surprised at the large number of photo- 
graphic visitors who leave their cameras, with their um- 
brellas, in the entrance hall, or attempt to secrete their 
hand or pocket instruments in order to use them—if the 
light is good enough and the lens and plate fast enough— 
when the eagle-eyed guardians happen to be looking 
another way or having a doze. 

Now it is as well to know that there is no need what- 
ever for secrecy as far as regards hand cameras, for such 
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North Egyptian Gallery. 


instruments may be used freely and anything photo- 
graphed with them without asking permission. The exact 
wording of the rule—one of the many issued by the authori- 


ties—is as follows :—‘‘ Visitors are allowed to use port- 
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able cameras (not requiring a stand), without special 
sanction or fee, to photograph exhibited objects in the 
galleries." This 15 clear enough, and although the notice 
is dated February 24, 1906, few amateurs know of it. 
Only when stand cameras are used and time exposures 


Graeco-Roman Room. 


necessary is a special permit necessary. I need hardly 
describe the method of going to work, as all the rules are 
set forth in a leaflet given gratis by the Museum authorities. 
Mention may, however, be made of the fact that the 
object to be photographed must be fully described when 
written application is made, as no stand camera worker 
is allowed to photograph objects indiscriminately. It is 
useless, for instance, to write asking permission to copy, 
say, an engraving portrait of Lord Heathfield stored in 
the print section. The photographer must ascertain— 
which he may very easily do—beforehand the number 
of the portrait and the section it is in; his application will 
then read as follows: “ Гога Heathfield, C2, Po, 1864, 
5, 14, 62.” There are several good dark-rooms and a 
particularly fine studio at the Museum, the fee for the 
use of the same being two shillings for the first hour and 
one shiling for each succeeding hour. АП engravings 
and books have to be photographed in the studio, and 
other objects are sometimes taken there, but as a rule 
valuable objects are not taken out of the cases, the photo- 
grapher having to do the best he can through the glass. 
One advantage of the latter method is that there is no 
studio fee to pay. 

But to return to common or garden snapshots such as 
an amateur would wish to take. 

The best type of camera to use for the work is the reflex, 
unquestionably. І have used other hand cameras (with 
magnifiers) in the Museum at various times, but I have 
found nothing to beat a reflex with an F/4.5 anastigmat 
It ensures accurate focussing and adjustment of the image 
on the plate, and the large aperture enables one to make 
successful exposures in rather dim galleries—the North 
Egyptian Gallery, for instance. Тһе plates—rarely films 
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I use are of the speed known as Wynne 111, and as there 
are twenty-five different brands of this speed on the market 
the worker has a wide choice; the actual speeds are ap- 
proximately the same, and should there be a little differ- 
ence it will be too small to be noticed. 

Little can be said regarding exposures, as obviously 
they depend upon the strength of light. I find, however, 
that between то and 2 o'clock on bright days, and using 
plates of the speed named and F/4.5, I can get good nega- 
tives with 1-32nd of a second in the brightly lit galleries, 
while in the more dim galleries double that is necessary, 
i.e., 1-16th, this being the slowest I dare give in the hand. 
The best galleries to work in are the Greco-Roman and 
mummy corridors. The former gets the sun beautifully 
most of the day, and many of the statues are very nicely 
lighted. Several of theobjects—the best busts—are above 
the level of the eye, and the best results are obtained by 
using the camera upside down over the head of the operator. 

Nowadays, when camera work is restricted, to some 
extent, out of doors, the British Museum is an ideal place 
to visit with a hand camera on а bright day, especially 
as no permit is required. It is mainly to point out the 
latter and little known fact that I have penned this article. 
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THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 
HIS FIRE INSURANCE. 


By the Insurance Editor of “Тһе Bazaar, Exchange and Mart." 


N all probability few, very few, amateurs have looked up 

their fire policies to sce how they stand in connection with 
their hobby, the majority thinking, naturallv, that the ordinary 
fire policy covered them. Whether the ordinary fire policy 
issued in respect of the contents of a private house covers cameras 
and such like is a point that is open to doubt, for on going 
through the various policies and prospectuses I find that not 
one specifies them. Тһе nearest approach is the dcfinition 
" musical, scientific, and philosophical instruments." Most, 
in fact nearly all policies, insert the term mathematical in licu 
of ' scientific," Seeing that there is a doubt, readers are well 
advised to have their cameras, etc., specially specified on their 
policies, and a separate sum placed on such, and so leave no 
room for dispute. Тһе reason why I make the latter suggestion 
is that, unless the sum insured by the policv is a substantial 
one, the assured may find to his cost that he has only been 
partly insured, that is where costly cameras are owned. To 
give ап instance. One policy states, “ No one article (furniture, 
pianos, or organs excepted) to be deemed in the event of loss 
of greater value than 5 per cent. of the total sum insured, unless 
specially mentioned." It means that, supposing the sum 
insured was, say, £150, then the most that could be claimed in 
respect of the camera is £7 10s. Another point in connection 
with fire insurance that is often overlooked is that the policy 
is stated to cover the contents of the dwelling-house, known 
as This, however, does not cover the contents of a shed, 
etc., that may be erected at the bottom of the garden, and used 
for the purpose of the insured’s hobby and for storing his 
bicycle, etc., in. Unless the contents of such are specially 
mentioned, the owner would find to his cost that he would have 
to suffer the loss. Therefore readers who own such sheds 
should have them specially mentioned in their policies, and a 
separate amount put upon their contents. In some cases 
amateurs may have plates of more than ordinary value; such 
can be insured, and a separate amount placed upon them. I 
know of professional photographers who have insured all their 
plates at the average of Is. per plate. Such policies are gener- 
ally obtained through ''Lloyd's." Lastly, but not least, 
readers should be very careful in describing the construction, 
etc., of the building or buildings in which the property to be 
insured is contained. Again, if any trade of anv description 
is carried on upon the premises, it should be specified, other- 
wise the policy is void. For instance, а case came to my know- 
ledge recently of the tenant of a certain property letting the 
basement to а carpenter and joiner. Хо mention of this was 
made in the policy. Тһе consequence was that a claim occurred 
and could not be sustained, for the simple rcason that the pro- 
perty was treated as а private dwelling, and instead of paying 
the rate of 7s. ба. per cent., only 2 per cent. was paid. Therefore 
readers should use every care in filling up proposal forms. 
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Mr. Н. ESSENHIGH CORKE’S ONE-MAN 
SHOW AT THE Р.Р, 5. 


By ANTONY GUEST. 


TTENTION has been attracted at recent exhibitions to 

the work of Mr. H. Essenhigh Corke, on account of the 
individuality as well as the technical thoroughness that he 
has developed. There was something distinctly out of the 
common in such productions as '' Pierrot " and “ The Idol,"' 
and again in '' Joan " there was the personal touch that always 
interests, even when it does not charm. These, in conjunction 
with other prints in the one-man show now open to the public 
at the Royal Photographic Society, 35, Russell Square, W.C.. 
afford a comprehensive survey of Mr. Corke's progress and 
scope, and also indicate some limitations that will probably 
be à stimulus to further effort and advance. 

Among the portraits, and also in other directions, signs are 
to be noted that Mr. Corke prefers to invent rather than to 
observe his schemes of light and tone. Everyone acknowledges 
the interest of inventive work, especially in the arrangement 
of line and mass, though in throwing over truth of illumination 
and atmosphere for the sake of imagined effects there is always 
the danger of exchanging the substance for the shadow. Of 
course in indoor portraits without a top light the sitters may 
appear in very subdued tones, and in representing these without 
importing artificial high lights, some mystery or poetry may be 
obtained. 

Attention may be directed, for instance, to the portrait of а 
girl, No. 21, which has a grace of line that tells against the 
surrounding gloom, and to No. 11, the “ Portrait of a Lady,” 
who stands gracefully, and is expressively portrayed in a re- 
served tone. Тһе general merit of this work is high, but it 15, 
unfortunately, diminished by the distracting high light em- 
phasising the chrysanthemum at the bottom of the picture. 
Why not have kept the chrysanthemums for a separate print, 
and have permitted the lady to have undisputed sway in her 
own portrait ? 

If the scheme were thought to require something to pick it 
up and make it sparkle, this looks like repenting the choice of 
so subdued an effect. I am far from complaining of such 
effects, they are infinitely preferable to mere black and white, 
but they are of an exacting type, and call for a good deal of 
judgment and discrimination. Sometimes the pervading gloom 
may defeat its own purpose, and mystery may be carried to the 
degree of incomprcehensibility. This at least is what happened 
to “Е. W. 5. ” on the dull October afternoon on which I had 
the pleasure of inspecting the show. There was still the tanta- 
lising hint of a pretty head vanishing in darkness, but what 
there was of subtle modelling or character no one could say. 
This was the fault of the weather, not of the artist, except in 
neglecting to hang the picture near the window, for it requires 
a good light to enable its suggestion, and the skill with which 
its tone gradations are no doubt managed, to be fully appre- 
ciated. I say “по doubt," for unless there is this management 
such pictures are quite worthless, and I cannot suppose that 
Mr. Corke would miss the main requirement. 

On the whole one would say that Mr. Corke's methods adapt 
themselves to portraiture better than to landscape. He has 
an eve for character, and his interest seems to lie in indoor 
lighting. His outdoor scenes in some instances show boldness 
of design, but this cannot entirely compensate for natural play 
of sunlight and shadow, and the = spaciousness imparted 
by aerial perspective. А closer study of these essential 
matters would go a great way towards improving his landscape 
work. 

The street scenes are, unfortunately, marred by indiscriminate 
repetition of the darkest shadow, but force and suggestion, com- 
bined with simplicity of design, are to be recognised in “ Waltham 
Abbey ” and ' Portsmouth." In “ Folkestone Harbour " the 
distant town and water are creditably represented, while the 
winter scene, '' Ribble," shows more regard for atmosphere 
than generally appears in the work. These are encouraging 
indications of possible progress in landscape. But I would 
venture to suggest that intimacy with the colours of nature is 
better to be acquired by personal observation and study than 
through the approximations of autochromes. 

Several of these are shown, and while they may interest a 
good many visitors, serious students, alive to the artistic signi- 
ficance of colour, are not likely to find them very inspiriting. 
Photographers will be more profitably engaged in investigating 
the evidences of Mr. Corke's personal outlook and technical 
ingenuity. 
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N my notes for the Beginner in Enlarging in THE A. P. 
| for October 18, I left the subject at the point where 

the cheapest method of enlarging was mentioned, i.e., 
using daylight as the illuminant, and the ordinary camera 
as the enlarger. The procedure in brief is as follows :— 
(1) Block out the windows of the room to be used, with 
a light-opaque shutter. (2) In the shutter, at a con- 
venient position, cut a hole the size of the negative to 
be enlarged. (3) To the shutter, just below the cut- 
out window, fix a bracket on which the camera can rest, 
so that the window hole just coincides with the back 
of the camera. (4) As a negative holder one may use 
an ordinary double back or plate holder, without central 
opaque plate and with both shutters drawn. (5) Out- 
side the window fix a large matt-surface white reflector 
at 45 deg. to the horizontal plane, so that it reflects light 
falling vertically on it from the zenith in a horizontal 
direction through the small cut-out window, and so through 
the negative. Any escape of light into the room between 
the camera back and cut-out window must be prevented. 


(6) The enlarged picture of the negative is arranged and 
focussed with the aid of a sheet of white paper pinned 
to the easel, a yellow glass cap is put on the lens, the 
bromide paper is pinned to the easel, and the exposure 
is made and the print developed in the usual way. Тһе 
form this arrangement takes is shown in the diagram. 

To deal in detail with the fitting up of this arrange- 
ment: A framework is constructed, and covered with 
some opaque material, to fit hard up against the window 
framework. Оп the lower half of this opaque shutter a 
square opening is cut, of sufficient dimensions to take 
the largest sized negatives that are to be enlarged. A 
carrier is constructed to fit into the back of an ordinary 
bellows camera for holding the negative that is to be 
enlarged during focussing and making the exposure. The 
camera and (negative) carrier is pushed hard up against 


the clear opening in the shutter during enlarging. То 
ensure even illumination of the negative the white re- 
flector must be at an angle of 45 deg. To make matters 
more explicit, refer to the diagram. А is the opaque 
shutter to exclude all daylight from the room. B is the 
enlarging easel resting on a deal table. С is an ordinary 
bellows camera, containing the negative and carrier pre- 
viously mentioned. 1 is the window glass. E is a cord 
to hold the white reflector in position. F is the white 
reflector. H is a shelf support for resting the camera 
upon. Complete details for the making of the opaque 
shutter were given on the “ Handy Man ” page, THE A. P. 
AND P. N., June 3, 1012. 


'" How about my Lens?” 

A very common and quite natural question arises: 
“How about my lens; it only takes а quarter-plate 
negative. How can it enlarge to 8 by 6 or 12 буто?” 
The answer is quite simple. Light from a relatively large 
object, say a cottage, enters your lens and makes a small- 
scale negative picture; i.e., light travels from the large 
to the small. But why should not light travel in the 
opposite direction, from the small negative to a large 
image ? In fact, if your lens ''covers " a quarter-plate, 
it will enable you to enlarge that quarter-plate to any 
size you wish, provided your dark-room—which is part 
of the enlarging camera—is big enough to meet your 
ambitions. It is useful to remember that where an optical 
system forms a real image (i.e., one that we can catch on 
a focussing screen) of an object, we can interchange the 
positions of object and image; i.e., reverse the direction 
of the light. Тһе focal length of the lens determines the 
distance of the plate from the lens. The angle included 
on the plate depends on the construction. Thus we may 
have three different lenses, A, B, and C, all of six inches 
focal length, which respectively cover a quarter-plate, 
a half-plate, and a whole-plate. The last-named might 
be used for all three sizes, В may be used for half and 
quarter, while A is only applicable to quarter-plate size. 
And what is here implied as regards making negatives 
applies to making positives by enlarging If the reader 
can once get into his mind a clear idea of the reversible 
action of light, he will never again have any difficulty in 
the matter. 


Pros and Cons of Daylight for Enlarging. 

The following are among the points to be considered : 
Daylight costs nothing. We avoid unpleasant gas fumes, 
etc. Daylight also enables us to get the sharpest possible 
result from any given negative by the use of a small stop ; 
it is also fairly quick in action. But, on the other hand, 
there is the serious drawback of the great liability of the 
strength of light to vary from day to day, and even during 
a prolonged exposure. We are also limited by daylight 
to hours which are not always convenient for photographic 
work. 

There are many readers of this page who will be glad to 
have some notes on the apparatus used in enlarging by 
artificial light. I will deal with this in a subsequent issue. 
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STANDARD DEVELOPERS FOR BROMIDE PAPERS. 


Special to *' The A. P. & Р. N” 


HE reiteration with which queries and their replies 

appear in the pages of THE A. P. relative to developing 

formulz has prompted me to collect and investigate 
some of those most frequently appearing. Ап analysis of 
these formula, and also the makers’ formula issued with 
the various brands of plates and papers, proves that, in the 
case of any one reducing agent, they differ in a surprisingly 
small degree. It is, therefore, possible to make a series of 
what may be termed standard formulas, embodying the best 
of each—one, or at most two, for each developer. 

At the present time, when bromide printing and enlarging 
are “ seasonable,” I am dealing first with formulae that will 
be found suitable for practically all makes of bromide paper. 
I have also, in view of the shortage of certain developers of 
German origin, confined myself to those which there is 
reason to believe are readily obtainable. Іп any case, this 
page and the formule it contains should certainly be kept 
for future and frequent reference. 


General Hints. 

Use clean bottles, sound, new, clean corks. Measure and 
weigh with reasonable care. Use pure and fresh chemicals 
and distilled or well-boiled tap water. Label each bottle 
fully. Use waterproof ink for writing labels. Rinse out the 
developing” dish after each development. In general, 
moderately quick development is advisable when one is sure 
that the exposure is correct and black tones are desired. 
But if there is any doubt whatever about the exposure, then 
one should proceed more cautiously, slackening the speed of 
the developer by adding an equal quantity of water to anv 
of the under-mentioned developers, except in the case of 
zron, where dilution is generally to be avoided. 


Developers. 
Adurol.—(1) (one solution) Water то oz., soda sulphite 
$ oz., potas. carb. $ oz., potas. bromide 10 gr., adurol 45 gr. 


(2) (A) Water то oz., soda sulphite т oz., potas. bromide | 


5 gr., adurol 6o gr. (B) Water 10 oz., potas. carbonate 1 oz. 
Use equal parts of А and В. 

Azol.—-Water, 4 oz., azol 1 dram. A few drops of то % 
potas. bromide should be added for over-exposure or if the 
whites arc grey. 


Glycin.—(1) (one solution) Water 10 oz., soda sulphite 
€o gr., soda carbonate 3 oz., glycin 25 gr. (Brown blacks.) 

(2) (A) Water 10 oz., soda sulphite 3 drams, glycin 40 gr. 
(B) Water to 10 oz., potas. carbonate 3 drams. Use equal 
parts of A and В. 

Ortol.--(A) Water то oz., potas. metabisulphite 15 gr., 
ortol зо gr. (B Water то oz., soda carbonate 3 oz., soda 
sulphite ğ oz. Use equal parts of A and B. 


Amidol or Diamidophenol.—(1) Water 10 oz., soda sulphite 
5 07., potas. bromide 5 gr., amidol or diamidophenol 25 gr. 

(2) Water 10 oz., soda sulphite 3 oz., potas. metabisulphite 
30 gr., amidol or diamidophenol 25 gr., potas. bromide 2 gr. 

Rodinal.— Normal exposure: Water 3 oz., rodinal зо 
minims, то % potas. bromide 3 minims. Under-exposure : 
Water 3 oz., rodinal 5 minims. Over-exposure: Water 3 02., 
rodinal 10 minims, ro % potas. bromide то minims. 

Metol.—(1) Water 10 oz., metol 15 gr., soda sulphite J oz., 
soda carbonate } oz., potas. bromide 3 gr. | 

(2) (AY Water ro oz.. metol 3o gr., pot. metabisulphite 
бо рт. (В) Water ro oz., soda carbonate 1 oz., potas. bromide 
5 gr. Use equal parts. 

Quinol (hydroquinone).-—(1) Water то oz., soda sulphite 
$ 02., potas. bromide 10 gr., quinol бо gr., soda carbonate 
j oz. 

(2) (A) Water 10 oz., soda sulphite 3 oz., citric acid 20 gr., 
potas. bromide 5 gr., quinol зо gr. (B) Water 10 oz., soda 
carbonate 1 oz. Use equal parts. 


Metol-quinol.—Of this blend there have been published 
а very large number of formula, of which the following 
may be taken as representatives: 


Ву F. C. LAMBERT, M.A., F.R.P.S 


(1) Water 20 oz., soda sulphite 1 oz., soda carbonate 1 oz., 
metol 20 gr., quinol 50 gr., potas. bromide 5 gr. 

(2) (A) Water то oz., soda sulphite 1 oz., metol 20 gr., 
quinol go gr. (B) Water 10 oz., potas. bromide 10 gr., soda 
carbonate 1 oz. Use equal parts. 

Iron Oxalate.—(A) Water то 02z., potas. oxalate 3 oZz., 
potas. bromide 2 gr. (B) Water 2 oz., citric acid to gr., 
iron protosulphate і oz. Take 7 drams of А and make up 
to 1 oz. with В. (Always add B to A, and not vece versa.) 

Iron Citrate.—Hot water 10 oz., potas. citrate 2 oz. When 
this is dissolved add ferrous oxalate (solid) 3 oz. This 15 
a one-solution devcloper. 

(2) (A) Water то oz., potas. citrate 43 oz., potas. oxalate 
13 oz. (D) Water то oz., ferrous sulphate 23 oz. Use equal 
parts of A and B. 

Fibonogen.—(1) Water то oz., soda sulphite I oz., eikono- 

en 100 gr., soda carbonate j oz. 

(2) (A) Water ro oz., soda sulphite 1 oz., eikonogen 13 
drams. (B) Water то oz., potas. carb. т о2., оғ soda car- 
bonate 2 oz. Use No. 1 with an equal quantity of water. 
Use equal parts of А and B in No. 2. 

Likonogen-pyro.—(A) Water 5 oz., soda sulphite } oz., 
eikonogen 25 gr. (B) Water 5 oz., soda sulphite à oz., pyro 
25 gr. (C) Water то oz., soda carbonate 13 oz We may use 
equal parts of A and C, or of B and C, or of A, B, and C. 


Pyro.—I reserve pyro for the last place on my list, not 
because it comes lowest, or anywhere near it, in mv estima- 
tion, but simply because I think that by coming last it is 
more likely to receive some of the attention which it well 
deserves but seldom gets from the bromide printer. There 
is a notion abroad that “pyro always gives green blacks,” 
but this need not be the case. Green pyro prints often point 
to excess of bromide, insufficient sulphite, or stale solutions 
and too slow development. But on the other hand, be it 
noted that for some subjects, e.g. seascapes, etc., this 
greenish tinge is an advantage rather than a disadvantage. 
Then, again, by giving full but not excessive exposure we 
can get brownish or warm-toned images direct with pvro- 
acetone. But whenever pyro is used with paper, it should 
always be kept in mind that there is a chance of the pyro 
staining the paper. 

Pyro.—(1) Water то oz., soda sulphite 1 oz., pyro 50 gr., 
acetone 1 oz. 

(2) Water 10 oz., acetone sulphite 1 dram, soda carbonate 
2 drams, pyro 10 gr. (soft results). 

(3) Water 1 oz., potas. metabisulphite 25 gr., pyro 5o gr. 
Take 20 minims of this stock solution, dilute to 1 oz. with 
water, then add 20 minims acetone. 

(4) (А) Water 10 oz., soda sulphite 1 oz., potas. meta- 
bisulphite 3 oz., pyro 1 dram. (B) Water то oz., soda car- 
bonate 13 oz. Use equal parts of А and B. 

(5) Water 1 0z., soda sulphite 1 dram, soda carbonate 
1 dram. Take 2 drams, add water to make т oz., add 2 gr. 
of dry pyro. Stir with glass rod, and use at once. | 

/6) (A) Water то oz., glacial acetic acid 3 dram, soda sul- 
phite 3 oz., pyro 3 dram. (B) Water то oz., soda carbonate 
3 02. Use equal parts of A and B. 

Clearing Bath after. Pyro.—1t is advisable with pyro paper 
devclopment to use an acid clearing bath to remove any 
staining or minimise the chance of its subsequent appear- 
ance. The simplest bath is: (1) Water 10 oz., acetic acid 
1 dram. (2) Water 20 oz. (pint), potas. permanganate I gr., 
soda chloride (table salt) то gr., sulphuric acid 5 minims. 
The developed print is washed in plain water for half a 
minute, then rocked in this clearing bath for half a minute, 
and then transferred to an acid fixing bath. 

- Ааа Fixing for Bromides.—(1) Water 20 oz., hypo 4 oz.. 
potas. metabisulphite i oz. In warm weather 50 gr. of 
chrome alum should be added. 

(>) (A) Water 15 oz., hypo 4 oz. (B) Water 15 oz., soda 
sulphite 2 oz., citric acid } oz., or tartaric acid 4 oz., or 
acetic acid 3 oz. Dissolve separately, and mix A and B. 
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THE SILVER TURBAN. AY MRS. С. A. BARTON. 
From the London Salon of Photography. 
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MORITA (Kanda). 


BY H. 


IN THE MAY OF HUMAN LIFE. 


Exhibition of Japanese Pictorial Photography, now open at the A. P. Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, W.C. 


From the 
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А SILENT VILLAGE. 

BY 

H. YAHAGI (Tokio). 

From the Exkibition of Japanese 
Pictorial Photography now open 
at the А. P. Little Gallery, 
52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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ANOTHER AIR RAID. BY W. W. M. MILLER. 
The original, a self-toning print (А х 61), was awarded Hon. Mention in the Weekly Competition. 
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AE E Under this heading letters from readers on 
721 various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
expressed by correspondents. 


WAR LANTERN SLIDES WANTED. 


SiR,—During last winter I gave weekly lantern displays to 
the wounded in the military hospital here. Both Belgians and 
British seemed to look forward with pleasure to the visits, and 
particularly enjoyed seeing slides of places they had been to 
during the war or knew at home. Impromptu descriptions 
and local anecdotes by the men themselves added greatly to 
the evening's enjoyment. Not the least interesting was a set 
of slides of places in Germany that they hoped to visit when 
restored to their places in the fighting line, and many of the 
men took a considerable interest in natural history slides and 
photomicrographs. | 

I hope to recommence these talks shortly, and although 
frequent repetition of slides is possible on account of the con- 
stant change of patients, I should be only too glad to avail 
myself of the loan of negatives so kindly offered by one or two 
correspondents, and would be glad to reciprocate. In order to 
avoid sending negatives similar to one's own a preliminary 
exchange of lists would be desirable.— Yours, etc., 

Burton-on-Trent. Н. Ілоүр HIND. 

A PHOTO-BOTANICAL SOCIETY. 

SIR,— I read with interest the article in your valuable journal 
of October ті, “ Wanted, a Photo-Botanical Society," by Mr. 
F. C. Lambert, and I have much pleasure in giving his sugges- 
tions my hearty support and congratulation. 

Anyone who has taught in our public elementary schools 
knows that one of the most important and interesting lessons 
is that of “ Nature Study,” oras it is better designated, Observa- 
tion Lesson. Thus there is a great demand for good photo- 
graphs and lantern slides of life in field, wood, and garden. 
And, as Mr. Lambert states, there is no need for a glossary of 
botanical terms. For example, children in school know why 
leaves fall, and how leaf-scars are formed, without knowing 
'" cambium layers ” or “ vascular bundles." 

Therefore any camera enthusiast who feels like taking up 
this fascinating subject may be certain that he is entering the 
joys of an unknown world, and would soon be experiencing 
the delights that caused the late Lord Avebury to pen in his 
‘“ Pleasures of Life," “ When I go out into the woods, or into 
one of those fairy forests which we call fields, I find myself 
welcomed by a glad company of friends, everyone with some- 
thing interesting to tell." 

I therefore, sir, without taking much more of your valuable 
space, impress upon the dubious that no expensive apparatus 
is required, the only asset being a tripod ; and useful tips as 
to an organised scheme of work may be conned from a new 
nature study scheme recently issued by the Board of Education, 
obtainable through any newspaper agent, or Wyman's, Fetter 
Lane, London, E.C.; while suitable publications range from 
" Nature Study," by Ernest Stenhouse, to those of the Univer- 
sity Press. 

I have been working in this manner for a few years, and know 
the reward is great. 

I have, then, much pleasure in wishing Mr. Lanibert's scheme 
success, and will readily enrol myself as a member. Surely this 
is preferable to “ Photographs of the Nude." 

Of course I take it a postal club would have to be formed. 
— Yours, etc., WM. DUNCOMBE THOBURN. 

Blaina, Mon. 


SIR,—There are several ways of looking at Mr. Lambert’s 
suggestion for yet another photographic society—a  photo- 
botanical society to wit. Mr. Lambert is that rara avis, a 
specialist and an expert photographer. There are members 
of the Linnean Society who are keen botanists, who specialise 
on one branch of the study, and who use a camera moderately 
well, but you cannot expect that man to give up his parent 
society for a new one in which possibly only a few are specialists 
in the branch he delights to talk of, and perchance to have a 
heated controversy over; and when you invite all interested 
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in, say, botany to help form a photo-botanical society you are 
only likely to get members who are interested in the subject 
from a photographic point of view. In the Nature Photo- 
graphic Society we have a good few who are keen botanists, 
another section who are keen entomologists, each belonging 
to other societies, but for their pet subject, plus photography, the 
N. P. S. meets their wishes. 

I happened to receive the N. P. S. active workers' portfolio 
on the same day as I read Mr. Lambert's article, and I took 
the trouble to count the number of contributed prints which 
were other than of beasts or birds, and I found tbat botanical 
subjects averaged 20 per cent. of the whole, not a bad percentage, 
and well worth the consideration of those who may contemplate 
forming the proposed new society. I am not for a moment 
wishing to throw cold water on any project for the advancement 
of nature photography— I love it too well; but I would counsel 
the concentration of energy and enterprise, and I would ask 
those interested to give the N. P. S. a trial fora year or two fivst, 
to see what pleasure and advantage coming in contact with 
such keen workers as E. ]. Bedford, Sommerville Hastings, 
R. Macfarlane Cocks, Hugh Main, G. C. S. Ingram, Henry 
Irving, to mention only a few. 

The scope of the N. P.S. is wide as its title conveys, and it 
should have the support of a// nature photographers.—Y ours, 
ete, Н. ARMYTAGE SANDERS. 

Charing Cross Road, W.C. 


Dr. Joseph Jones, Avenue Gate, Leigh, Lancs., is the winner 
of the “ Ensign” Roll-film Competition for September. 
Houghton’s, Limited, offer a four-guinea hand camera every 
month for the best negative on '' Ensign " film. The entries 
close on the 3rd of the month. Entrance is free, and a com- 
petition form is enclosed with every spool of “ Ensign " film. 

The School of London Landseape.—The next meeting of this 
society will be held at the Town Hall, Ealing, on Wednesday, 
November 3, at 8 o'clock. Мг. А.Н. Blake, М.А., founder and 
president of the society, will deliver a lecture on “ The Pictorial 
Attractions of London and the Work of the S. L. L.” The 
second part of the meeting will be of a social character. АП 
workers in the district who are interested in the objects of the 
society—whether members or по--аге cordially invited to 
attend. Тһе hon. sec. is Мг. А. E. Farrants, 74, Clavering 
Road, Wanstead Park, Essex. 

German Photographie Trade.—The following paragraph, 
culled from our American contemporary, Abel's Photographic 
Weekly, should cause the British manufacturers '' furiously to 
think." We are unable to verify our contemporary's state- 
ment, however, as we have not been honoured by the receipt 
of many German publications since the war started. Тһе para- 
graph reads :—'' With all their little troubles over on the Con- 
tinent, things photographic seem to be in a better state than 
they are in this country of peace and neutrality. We have just 
examined the latest issue of Der Photograph, which appears 
every week in Germany. It contains thirty-seven pages of 
solid advertising of materials, etc., and fourteen pages of help 
and positions wanted.” 

T. E. B. Photo Xmas Cards.— The approach of Christmas 
in the photographic trade is heralded by the appearance of 
an attractively produced and well illustrated little booklet 
from Messrs. W. Butcher and Sons, Ltd., of Camera House, 
Farringdon Avenue, E.C. This deals with the well-known 
T. E. B. photographic Christmas card mounts, and, as in the 
past, the firm is putting forward a variety of new and tasteful 
designs for this popular form of greeting. Both in conception 
and execution the various new series illustrated appear to be 
well up to the high standard that Messrs. Butcher always set 
themselves in these matters, and, needless to say, the patriotic 
note finds expression among the new designs. The form taken 
by the mounts ranges from the simple slip-in folder, with appro- 
priate design and motto, to elaborate calendars; and prices are 
from 18. 6d. per dozen, complete with envelopes, to 3s. 6d. 
per dozen. А postcard to the above address will bring a сору 
of the illustrated list. 
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Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles оп home-made apparatus or accessories of а 
novel description by readers of THE А. P. AND P. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 


NNT "TM ^ and photographs. 


CUTTING GLASS, 


T is very useful to be able to cut glass 

accurately to size for lantern slide 
covers and “ passe-partouts,’’ whilst users 
of vest-pocket cameras, who frequently 
cannot obtain a particular brand of plate 
in the small sizes, will find it very con- 
venient to buy sensitive plates of the 
more common sizes, and cut them for use 
as required. 

The arrangement shown in the sketch 
will be found to ensure accurate cutting, 
and to possess the additional advantage 
that it may be used for cutting unexposed 
plates in the dark. 

A flat board about 15 by 12 in. is 
fitted with fillets $ by 1 in., to form 
a raised edge along three sides, and a 
piece of wood то by ł in., and about 
3} in. wide fitted so as to slide snugly 
between them. This piece acts as com- 
bined gauge and straightedge. 

It is essential that the gauge should 
adjust itself automatically, and thus 
its width should be the same as that 
required to be cut, allowance being made 
for the distance separating the edge of 
the cutting wheel from the surface 
which slides along the gauge. This 
distance is usually 4 in., but аз it varies 
slightly in various makes of cutters, it 
is a good plan to measure it accurately 
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by laying the gauge along a fine pencil 
line drawn on а white card, and making 
a line parallel to this with the wheel of 
the cutter. Тһе distance between these 
parallel lines is to be allowed for in 
making the gauge. 1% only remains to 
cover the bottom of the board with a 
piece of baize to prevent slipping. 

To use the board, place the 
tightly against the end fillet 
downward if cutting old negatives), 
place the gauge in position over it, 
. against the same fillet. As neither gauge 
nor glass can possibly slip, an accurate 
cut is the result, and any number of 
pieces may be cut uniform in size. 

The sketch shows a gauge in position 
for cutting lantern slide covers, but 
extra gauges may be made for cutting 


glass 
(gclatine 


other special sizes, and thus plates for 
use in small pocket cameras may be cut 
in the dark. To avoid damaging the 
sensitive surface it is advisable to lay а 
sheet of smooth white paper on the board. 

The ideal glass-cutting tool is, of 
course, the diamond, but the cheap 
steel wheel cutters are very efficient, 
and, if properly used, will do all that 
the more expensive diamond will do. 
In using wheel cutters the following points 
are important :— 

(r) The cutter should be held vertically 
and between the first and second fingers ; 
if held otherwise there is considerable 
loss of power. 

(2) Cut towards the body, and at the 
end of the cut do not allow the wheel 
to run off the glass and strike the board. 
This blunts the wheel and leaves behind 
a small chip of glass every time. Allow 
the wheel to run on over a piece of card 
of the same thickness as the glass. This 
is very important in cutting sensitive 
plates. 

(3) If the wheel has any “ play ” side- 
ways on its axle, always begin to cut by 
placing the wheel as far away as possible 
from the edge of the gauge. It will then 
run uniformly in that position, especially 
if lubricated. 

(4) Avoid using the notches to be 
found on the side of the cutter. If a 
corner of glass needs removal, use pliers. 

(5) The wheels are so cheap that they 
are scarcely worth the trouble of sharpen- 
ing. If necessary, they may be sharpened 
by rolling them sideways on an oilstone, 
or even on a well-oiled slate. Beware 
of over-sharpening ; this “ flakes " the 
glass along the '' cut.” 

(6) After the “ cut" has been made, 
grip with finger and thumb on each 
side of it, and as near the edge as pos- 
sible, gelatine coating (if anv) down- 
wards. Asharp bending movement down- 
wards separates the glass. А similar 
movement upwards breaks the film. 

ROG B 
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A SIMPLE RISING AND FALLING 
FRONT. 


T is fair to assume that there are а 

number of amateurs who will try their 
hand at that ''bogev," a home-made 
camera, and these notes on the making 
of a good rising and falling front may not 
be out of place. 

The accompanying diagram will serve 
to give a general idea as to its component 
structure. Naturally the measurements 
will be governed by the size of plate in 
use, and as thev are easily calculated 
and additional figures only a nuisance 
I have refrained from putting any in the 
diagram. 
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The whole front should be cut out of 
one piece of wood, preferably mahogany . 
It should be half an inch thick to allow 
for the drilling of holes to take the up- 
rights. Care should be taken in the 
drilling, or the wood will split. Avoid 
using a gimlet, for that will surely split 
the wood. The holes should take the 
bars fairly tight, it being safer, however, 
to be on the loose side. 

The pieces to be cut out at each side 
should leave space sufficient to take the 
springs EF and GH, so that they press 
firmly against the bars AB and CD, 
thus assuring a stationary position but 
allowing movement when the front is 
pressed upwards or downwards in the 
adjustment. These bars should be about 
2-sths in. in diameter, and preferably of 
brass. They can be obtained of the local 
ironmonger for a few pence. 

The springs, which can very easily be 
made out of an old pair of cycling clips, 
should be screwed into position as men- 
tioned. The bars should then be slipped 
through the holes drilled in the projecting 
pieces, and then, if the springs have been 


correctly bent, they will grip the bars 
with sufficient pressure to hold the front 
in position. The bars, which have the 
bottom end threaded like a screw, are 
screwed into the top of the rack adjust- 
ment. 

If the camera is to be carried about 
for use away from home it will have to 
be shut up, and in that case the bars 
will have to be unscrewed and taken out. 
The camera can then be closed easily. 
If this is to be often the case it will be 
better to let threaded brass holders into 
the rack so as to hold the bars, as continual 
screwing and unscrewing into the maho- 
gany would tend to make the bars, and 
consequently the whole front, loose. 

Home-made cameras, as a rule, do not 
travel much, so that in most cases the 
threaded brass holders will be unneces- 
sary. I have used this front myself, 
and it has met every emergency both in 
home and outdoor photography. 

к. Н. 


To Buy, Sell, or Exchange 
a camera, lens, or accessories, 


see Supp. p. 6-7. 
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Т seems а quite natural consequence 

of the present mental atmosphere 
that the war idea should find its way 
into the products of the camera. Here 
are two examples showing how youngsters 
and “ grown-ups ” are affording subjects 
for the photographer. The moment seems 
opportune {ог offering a few hints to 
beginners who may be tempted to trv 
their hands on subjects of this kind. 

A rapid glance at the two results side 
by side leads us to give the prefer- 
ence first to one and then the other. 
Example A is less formal in arrangement. 
Although these youngsters are all trying 
to do the same thing, yet each is doing 
it in his own way, which, happily, is 
slightly different from the way of each 
of the others. It is this purely natural 
and spontaneous bit of personality that 
makes it so distinctly interesting, and 
gives it the peculiar attraction of varia- 
поп within unity. The community of 
interest as well as general unity of 
expression shows us the true inwardness 
of what grouping means. It would be 
easy enough to find fault with the posing 
of every one of these eleven figures, but 
these faults are far more than counter- 
balanced by the feeling that the result 
is a group of eleven boys as one object, 
and not cleven separate figures. 

Turning to example B (which, by the 
way, is a rather surface-dirty print, 
sadly needing gentle rubbing with а bit 
of clean rag moistened with methy- 
lated spirit), we have just about the 
same number of figures as in A. In the 
case of B the similarity of clothing gives 
the print a rather monotonous look. 


A.— THE YOUNG BRIGADE. 
From the Beginners’ Competition. 
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Weekly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful to other readers dealing 


with the same class of subject. 


But still more so does the fact of all the 
figures being so very similarly posed. 
The result is vows of heads, of caps, 
collars, etc. The row idea is echoed by 
various parts of the background. Неге 
it is rather a case of various individuals 
all doing the same thing in the same 
мау; and unfortunately the thing they 
are doing chief of 
all is just the one 
thing one seldom 
if ever wants in а 
photograph, viz., 
they are staring at 
the camera. These 
dozen or so indi- 
viduals do not seem 
to be taking the 
slightest interest in 
each other. Hence 
the group is lacking 
in community and 


unity. 

Returning to 
print A, one can 
hardly fail to 


notice the undesir- 
able effect of the 
letters and general 


scrawling on the 
wall behind the 
rear rank. This is 


an instance where 
the painter scores 
over the camera 
man, as the former can omit anything 
he does not wish to include, while with 
the latter it is usually a case of '' all or 
none." At the same time the example 
points the moral of keeping one's eye 
on the background, so that where a 
choice of viewpoints is open опе may 
take that with the preferable back- 
ground if this gain is not more than 
counterbalanced by loss in some other 
way. 

In example B 
the background 


is, like the 
curate's egg, 
partly satis- 


factory ; it is 
in part fairly 
dark and quiet, 
in part noisily 
liny and notice- 
able. 
Мо 
the 


doubt 
astute 
reader has 
noticed the 
undesirable 
effect of the 
two heads in 
the third row, 
which are just 
reaching the 


By J. B. Beardsley. 
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Prints from either the Beginners' Com 
Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, will be dealt wi 


D.—WOUNDED SOLDIERS. 
From the Beginners! Competition. 


tition or the Advanced Workers' 
here. 


upper margin of the picture. This tells 
us that the picture angle from the view- 
point was too great for the plate. The 
obvious way out of the difficulty was for 
the camera man to move a little further 
away from his subject. Moving also а 


little to right or left would have given a 
less formal full-face picture. 
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By J. ENGLEMAN. 


Regarding the two prints from a 
purely technical outlook there is not very 
much to be said. The high lights in the 
toned enlargement print A are just a 
little flat and chalky or gradationless, 
pointing towards a negative which has 
been developed just a trifle too long. 
Shadow detail or gradation is very fair, 
thus showing that the exposure was well 
judged. 

In print B the very noticeable 
blackness of portions of the Boy Scout's 
uniform tells us that for this item the 
exposure was not enough, while for the 
remainder of the picture it appears to 
have been adequate. Іп this print also 
there is a tendency to chalkiness in the 
high lights, pointing to over-development 
of the negative. 


The attention of new readers is 
specially directéd to the criticisms 
which appear week by week on this 


page. In addition, all prints sent in 


to the Weckly Competitions —when 
accompanied by stamp for return— 
are criticised free. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. Бу “ARIEL.” 


Inter-Club Alliance Exhibition. 


In the latter part of September a report was sent 
to me from the Inter-Club Photographic Alliance 
of Lancashire to the effect that “owing to the war 
it had been decided to dispense with the Alliance 
exhibition this year." What has taken place at 
Accrington to alter that decision I cannot sav, 
but altered it is, and apparently someone or some- 
thing has produced this change of mind. I only 
mention these facts to keep faith with my readers, 
who naturally expect that a statement of fact 
should be correct. I don’t find fault with the mind 
changers; in fact I congratulate them. At all 
events, I am now informed the exhibition was opened 
on a recent Saturday in the rooms of the Accrington 
Camera Club, and Mr. J. Bonnard, president of the 
Alliance, presented the Toulmin challenge shield to 
the Chorley Photographic Society, who are this year’s 
champions of the print section; and the Clayton 
rose bowl to the Nelson Camera Club, who hold a 
similar position for lantern slides. Мг. H. Hardacre, 
of the Todmorden Photographic Society, was 
presented with the president's prize for the best 
print in the competition, and Mr. E. A. Spivey, of 
the Colne Camera Club, for the second vear in 
succession, carried oft the first prize for the best 
lantern slide. 


Darwen's Chivalry. 

An excellent spirit was illustrated by the Darwen 
Photographic Association, who paid very high 
compliments to the Chorley Society on their success, 
for it will be remembered I explained in detail in 
my recent report how Darwen was only just beaten 
in points, and the Chorley success would spur them 
on to attain the height of their ambition. Darwen, 
says Mr. R. E. Preston, has not yet competed in the 
lantern slide section, but they intend to do so, and 
not only will they compete next year but are going 
the right way to take a proper place in the award 
list. uring the present winter session the Darwen 
members are to be instructed by an expert, and so 
they hope in the next competition to put up nine 
slides worthy of the club. As I have said, the 
Nelson Society this year again heads the list of slide 
makers, and at Accrington received many congratu- 
lations on attaining their high position. In the 
words of one member, Nelson is as good at slides as 
Chorley is at prints. 


Pure Photography the Safe Line. 


Chorley is indeed somewhat fortunate in the fact 
that the president of the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Federation, Mr. T. Н. Greenall, is included in their 
membership, for he alone is а power in pictorial 
photography. In his observations Mr. Greenall ad- 
mitted there was little to choose between the Chorley 
and Darwen prints, except that perhaps Chorley 
had shown work that was all pure photography. 
He advised the Alliance workers that it was the 
safest line to follow, as there were so many pitfalls 
in controlled work. Не also referred to the excellent 
policy cf giving marks for mounting, which had 
resulted їп a great improvement of that phase of 
work, so noticeable as to cause general comment. 
In the evening the annual meeting was held, and it 
is small wonder that many delegates complimented 
the officers on the economical working of the Alliance 
which had onlv cost a four-shilling levy on the 
sixteen societies. The exhibition goes next to 
Todmorden, and it was decided to ask Mr. To Q; 
Sagar, of Todmorden, to accept the presidency of 
the Alliance for the forthcoming vear. Mr. A. 
Clayton has again been re-elected secretary and 
treasurer, The executive for the year is the president, 
secretary, and Messrs. Rushton (Burnley), Edge 
(Darwen), and Stansfield (Nelson). 4 


Plymouth Хой Downhearted. 


There is a wonderful spirit abroad in the Plymouth 
Photographic Society considering the difficulties 
they are np against. The secretary writes, “ As you 
are already aware, photography in Plvmouth is 
completely ойи by the military authorities, 
and one is not safe to even carry a camera through 
the town. Тһе restricted area is a ten miles circuit 
trom the citadel. As you may imagine, there is 
very little open interest in photography at the 
present time. We think, however, we have an 
interesting programine, and with vour help we hope 
to enrol many new members." I hope so too, and 


if I can help Mr. S. Taylor, the secretary, to carry 
out his wish I shall be very glad to do so. His 
address, bv the way, is 196, Union Street, Plymouth, 
and the programme of the lectures sent іпе is а very 
fine one under all the circumstances. 


Sunderland Goes Easy. 

The Sunderland and District Camera Club is 
right in the zone of munitions activity, and so it 
has been decided, in consideration of the number of 
members engaged on munition work or other abso- 
lutely necessary public duties, and with due regard 
to national events, to continue to hold meetings 
ої the club. Хо syllabus will be prepared. but as 
far as possible the meetings will be held on the last 
Tuesdav of every month, and will be announced by 
postcard to the menibers, who will themselves supply 
the lectures. 


Canterbury Gives London a Point. 


The Canterbury Camera Clubin general and Mr. К. 
Н. Goodsall, one of its К. P. S. Affiliation delegates, 
in particular, are to be congratulated upon the result 
of their representations to a recent meeting of 
Affiliation delegates. At this meeting Mr. Goodsall 
on behalf of the club advocated the awarding of а 
suitable certificate to all workers whose prints and 
slides were selected for circulation from the periodical 
competitions. The acceptance of this principle 
by the committee, and the form the certificate 
is to take, is announced in the current “ Monthly 
Circular." With the Canterbury members it is 
rather a matter of surprise that the Affiliation 
authorities had not long ago taken this step upon 
their own initiative, but now that all successful 
work is to receive this complimentary acknowledge- 
ment these competitions should attract a considerably 
larger number of entries and prove of greater general 
interest. ]t may be added, as mentioned in these 
notes a few weeks past, that Canterbury has been à 
loyal and consistently successful supporter of thesc 
competitions for some time. So from every point 
of view we may say, '' Well done, Canterbury ! ” 


A Hand-Made Syllabus. 


The secretary of the Oldham Fquitable Photo- 
graphic Societv will have to look to his laurels, 
for I have found another artist, in the Birmingham 
Photographic Art Club, who has sent me а-сору 
of the neatest photographic syllabus I have vet seen. 
It is printed on a *'' British made ” photographic 
postcard of the semi-matt-surface type, and every 
letter is as clearly legible as it is possible to be. 
алғамын а card has been lettered in black and 
white and embellished with a most artistic design, 
then photographed in the camera, and a splendid 
negative made, from which a number of photographic 
postcards have been printed, thus taking the place 
of the usually type-printed syllabus. Тһе subjects 
in the list are as good as the work of the card. The 
secretary Mr. W. F. Carter, who is also the artist, 
asks if апу in Birmingham are looking for an in- 
expensive ‘‘central” society to join, in order to 
increase their knowledge and proficiency. There is 
nothing like membership of a society for developing 
one’s latent abilities; you see what others are doing, 
what processes they use, how they use them. and 
the results thev obtain. Enlargements mav be 
made for the mere cost of the paper with the society's 
enlarger, and evidently the B. P. A. C. believe in 
enlarging, for they have fixed five enlarging nights 
in the syllabus—all for a half-crown subscription. 


Do You Understand ? 


Do you understand the nature of the materials 
vou use? Mr. G. A. Alder, lecturing at the Cleve- 
land Camera Club on the opening Monday of the 
session, says the average amateur photographer 
has a very scanty knowledge of the nature of the 
materials, or the changes which take place during 
his manipulations. By means of a series of successful 
experiments Mr. Alder showed the chemical changes 
which occurred in silver chloride and silver bromide 
under the action of light. The constituents and 
methods of coating slow and rapid plates and papers 
were fully described, and this was followed by a 
graphic explanation of what chemical changes take 
place during development and fixing. The toning 
of prints on bromide and printing-out papers was 
shown, and a very lucid demonstration was given 
of the replacement of the silver image by another 
metal or compound during the process of toning. 
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The reactions occurring during reduction and intensi- 
fication were fully dealt with, and the effect of 
various coloured lights on sensitised papers was 
shown by means ot the arc light. The ultra-violet 
rays, which although invisible to the eye are visible 
to the photographic plate, were clearly shown to 
the audience through the medium of flourescein. 


Richmond to Keep Pace. 

I have an interesting letter from a member of 
the Richmond Camera Club, who tells me he ts 
neither the secretary nor the secretary’s understudy, 
and modestly subscribes himself “Тһе Richmond 
Correspondent." He tells me that during recent 
years the membership has considerably increased, 
and there is a desire that tbe activities of the club 
should keep pace with the increase. Other innova- 
tions or revivals have been the starting of a circulat- 
ing portfolio of prints. Twenty members have 
joined, and a “ Question Box "' has been instituted 
in order to overcome a certain diffidence which a 
good many members appear to labour under. The 
club rooms have been newly decorated, and other 
improvements instituted, including the provision 
of a fine dark room, all of which have materially 
added to the general comfort and enjoyment of the 
members. The scientific side is particularly strong 
in the membership, and an effort is being made to 
create a greater interest than hitherto in pictorial 
work. Soldiers іп camp or training who are interested 
in photography are specially invited to attend the 
club’s meetings; in fact, I may safely add this 
invitation is a general one from all societies in all 
parts of the country. 


Walthamstow is Successful. 

The Walthamstow secretary writes to say they 
have had a fairly successful year, in spite of the 
difficulties of the time, and have succeeded in in- 
creasing the membership and also the attendance 
at meetings. Several members have joined the 
colours, including the past president, and fortunately 
have not to the present time had any losses. Mr. S. 
Bridgen is the new president, and D. C. Rattenbury 
and W. H. Jones are sharing the honours and the 
work of the secretarial office. The syllabus is verv 
satisfactory and of interest to the general members. 
Unfortunately, there will be no exhibition, as the 
room is being claimed for military purposes, vet we 
are looking, says Mr. Bridgen, for a fairly successful 
winter session, although perhaps not so ambitious 
as usual. 


Bradford Adding Members. 

It is some years since Mr. W. H. Houghton 
visited the Bradford Photographic Society, and the 
memory of many pleasant associations kindled a 
desire to revive them when it was known he was 
again to lecture to the society last Monday. ‘ In 
Search of the Picturesque '° is the theme of his 
lecture, and if Mr. Houghton sometimes hides his 
light under a bushel there are times when it burns 
brightly, and Monday was one of these rare vet 
welcome occasions. In his collection of slides are 
examples from the Continent as well as the home 
land, and these served to illustrate his points of how 
a subject could be improved from different points 
of selection, how figures could be arranged in a 
landscape, when to put them in and when to keep 
them out. Clouds and their picture-adding value 
was another useful tip in his illustrations. Seventw 
members were present, I am told, and the society 
is weekly adding to the aggregate membership. 
I hope societies will not forget they have a big oppor- 
tunity to help in the charitable side of war work 
and a society like the Bradford organisation could 
set a good example. Yorkshire is busy, and one is 
apt to forget these little points in the rush of business. 


Before the ** Zeps’ Come. 

The secretary of the City of London and Cripple- 
gate Photographic Society, in sending me their 
neat and excellent syllabus, writes: “ We opened 
our meetings last Monday with a lantern lecture 
by Mr. Blake on ‘Galicia, a little-known corner of 
Spain.' Special attention will be given this vear to 
beginners. We have at our club headquarters a 
well-appointed darkroom always at the dis 1 
of members, a good photographic library, and our 
own enlarger for members’ use. Our meetings will 
commence at 7.30 during the winter, and close not 
later than 8.45 or 9. So we are giving members 
plenty of time to get home before the Zeps come." (2) 
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(New 5егів.--44) MAKING COMBINED PRINTS. 


AST week we briefly 
outlined the method 
of combining two 
or three negatives 
to build up a pic- 
ture, indicating 
that the simplest 
and easiest way of 
making such a 
combined print was 

in the enlarging lantern. This week 

we want to go into the method of work- 
ing in some detail. Assuming that we 
have found the exposures required for 
each of the negatives, and have noted 
them down in the way suggested, we 
may go a step further than the three 
plain prints which were illustrated last 
week by making prints in which the 
unrequired portions аге eliminated. 
Thus on comparing fig. 4 with the un- 
shaded print from the same negative, 
we see that the distant hill has not 
been allowed to print. This shading 
is done in the following way, and is in 
reality the keynote of the successful 
manipulative work. Fig. 6 is a sketch 
of the easel, showing the rectangle the 
exact size of the bromide paper, say 
12 by шо, this rectangle being marked 
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on the white blotting paper of the easel 
with a good strong pençil line. When 
the image of the foreground negative is 
focussed exactly the right size in this 
rectangle, two bold pencil marks are 
made at each side of the image, at A 
and B on the blotting paper. The posi- 
tions of A and B are determined 
Бу the fact that we want none of 
the image above B and all of 
the image below A. То secure 
this we must hold a piece of 
black card so that the whole of 
the bromide paper above B will 
be shaded, and we must move 
this card up апа down while 
exposing the bromide paper, so 
that we get a vignetted or 
graduated softening of the 
image from full strength along 
the line АА to white paper 
along the line B B. Of course 
the preliminary work of making 
the lines at А and B will be done 
before any bromide paper is 
fixed to the easel, and it is a 
£ood plan to practise the shad- 
ing once or twice, for the exact 
time of the required exposure. 
The best position for the shading 
card is about half way 
between the lens and the 
bromide paper. For the 
first experiment it will 
be a good plan to expose 
a sheet of paper on the 
foreground only and to 
develop this, getting the effect 
shown in fig. 4. Тһе worker 
can see more clearly what he is 
about, and as one's early experi- 
ments can be made in somewhat 
small sizes the expense is not 
serious, and the clear grasp this 
method gives is valuable. 

In the same way a print may 
be made from the negative of 
the middle distance, such as is 
shown in fig. s. Іп this case 
the shading is reversed ; that is, 
the upper part of the image is 
printed and none of the lower. 

Now if we look at fig. 5 we 
shall see that the blank space at 
the bottom is insufficient for 
the foreground. It is evident 
that the image in fig. 5 is not 
high enough up on the paper. 


The reason for this is that fig. 5 was 
made without correcting the position of 
the image on the easel by means of the 
marks АА and BB. This adjustment 
must be made if proper vignetting of 
one image into the other is to be 
attained, and it is done in the following 


way. The three negatives must be 
taken in’ their proper sequence, fore- 
ground, middle distance, and sky, the 
exposures being made in that order. 
The foreground image is focussed up 
and accurately placed, as already de- 
scribed and as shown in fig. 6 and the 
lines. A А and B B marked at the sides. 
The sheet of bromide paper is now 
pinned to the easel, and the word SK Y 
written just at the top edge. Don’t 
forget this! The exposure is now 
made, shading with the card in the wav 
already described. 

Now remove the paper, placing it in 
the light-tight drawer or cupboard, and 
remove the foreground negative from 
the lantern carrier. Replace it by the 
middle distance negative. We must 
next bring that portion of the image 
which is to be eliminated to a position 
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Fig. 6. 


just below the line AA. This we can 
usually do quite conveniently by the 
rising front of the enlarger and the rack 
and pinion adjustment of the negative 
in the carrier. Where the easel can 
be raised and lowered, stil further 
adjustment is possible, but as a rule 
апу two of these adjustments will prove 
sufficient. 

The sheet of bromide paper is now 
taken out again, and once more pinned 
up on the easel, and the importance of 
marking the sky end will be seen. We 
also see the importance of the marks 
A B, for there is nothing visible of our 
first image to guide us in our shading 
into it of the second one. But having 
adjusted the images in each case in 
relation to the marks А А and B B, we 
may do our shading in confidence. 
Having exposed the middle distance for 
the required time, we again remove the 
bromide paper and shut it up in the 
drawer, once more changing the nega- 
tive, this time for the skv negative. 

Again the position of the image must 
be adjusted, so that the horizon line of 
(һе sky negative comes roughly along 
the line B B. Then the shading of the 
landscape must be complete up to this 
line, and it is usually better to move 
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the card slowly’ upwards from B B to 
tne top edge of the print. Of course 
the sky will be printed over the church 
and trees, but so delicate a tone adds 
very little to the depth of darker objects 
and is usually quite unnoticeable. When 
the sky has been exposed the print may 
be developed, and all three exposed 
images should develop up together. 
Usually a little spotting work will be 
required in a place or two to perfect 
the join, but any necessity for such 
work should be slight. Тһе хау im 
which the two images blend is often 
quite surprising, and if carefully done 
the fact that the picture is a combina- 
tion print will not be detected. 

Figs. 8 and 9 show the completed 
prints, two versions being given, and 
it is interesting to note how the oblong 
shape with the slightly deeper printed 
«Ку emphasises the evening effect and 
the general sentiment of repose. 
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THE NOVICE'S 
NOTE BOOK. 


Articles for Beginners published 
in previous issues include, among 
other subjects : 


*How to Photograph a Print 
or Drawing." 
“More Hints on Picture Copy- 


ing." 

*'The Truth about Panchro- 
matics.” 

“The Hand-stand Туре of 
Camera.” 


“The Right Negative for Gas. 
light Printing." 

* Notes on Exposures for Be. 
ginners.” 

“Controlling a Negative.” 

“Improving Prints.” 


“Some Hints on Animal 
Photographs.” 

“Some Open Landscape 
Work.” 


“Photography in the Woods.” 
“Photographs in the Garden.” 
“Focal-plane Photography.” 

“The Point of View and the Rising 
Front.” 

“What Hand Camera shall I Buy? ^ 

*'The Reflex Camera." 

“Тһе Lighting of the 
Exposures.” 

“Trimming and Mounting Prints.” 

“Modification of Negatives.” 

“How to Develop.” 

“More About Development.” 

“Some Hints on Indoor Work.” 

“How to Work with a Stand Camera.” 

“Using a Convertible Lens.” 

“Indoor Portraiture.” 

“Treatment of the Background.” 


Subject and 


Copies of back numbers of THE Ама, 
TEUR PHOTOGRAPHER containing these 
articles and many others may (if still in 
print) be obtained on application to the 
Publishers, THE A. P. AND P. N., 52, 
Long Acre, London; W.C. 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 
interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
other questions will be replied to bv post, but each query 
must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in our 
ages the same week. ADVICE, CRITICISM and INFOR- 
TION will be freely given, and correspondents will 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full 
name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 
сано), . All queries and prints for criticism must be ad 1 
to e 


Editor, THe AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 


PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked “ Query " or “ Criticism " on the outside. 
Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


Copying. 
(1) I should like to get gr enh of old photo- 
graph, but have to go too close to old card. (2) 
ave also tried with plate in printing frame, 
and card on surface, etc. 
J. T. (Port Talbot). 
With regard to your second attempt, 
it is quite useless attempting to copy T 
contact through a card, and even wi 
thin paper the grain texture of the paper 
would seriously detrimental. If you 
have to bring the lens too near the prac 
this points to the need of a longer focus 
lens and correspondingly longer camera 
bellows. 


Lens. 
I have а Goerz lens marked F —90 mm., 1=6.8. 
(т) Is the focal length ninety millimetres and 
largest stop F/6.8? (2) How can I find the 
node? (3) t do the stops stand for when 
using one component ? R. W. (Walton). 
(1) Yes to both questions. (2) Focus 
for infinity, and measure the focal length 
from the image plane. This locates the 
nodal plane from which the focal length 
is measured. (3) To find focal length of 
components, focus for two small distant 
objects—e.g., chimneys—measure their 
distance AM on ground glass—say 
25 mm. ow refocus same objects with 
one component; measure the distance 
apart of objects—say 60 mm. Then, as 
size of image is proportional to focal 
length, you have rule of three: As 25 
is to 60, so is 90 to focal length of that 
component; i.e. §2x90=216 mm. Also 
the F value of the same stop varies with 
the focal length. Thus in this case the 
F numbers would be increased in the 
ratio of 25 to бо, or 5 to 12. Thus Е/6.8 
would become F/16.32. 


Fixing, etc. 
(1) Is 1 oz. acid fixing salt in 8 oz. water suffi- 
cient to fix two films of six exposures 4} by 24 ? 
(2) Can you give formula for acid fixing bath for 
gaslight prints? (3) What length of magnesium 
ribbon would be required for flashlight photo- 
graph of object six feet away in darkroom ? 
L. T. B. (Sparkhill). 
(1) You may reckon 2 oz. hypo as the 
minimum quantity to fix one dozen }-plate 
negatives (and this is sailing closer to 
the wind than is advisable). Now a }-plate 
(41 by 31) is roughly 14}? square inches, 
while your 41 by 24 negative is roughly 
104 square inches. You will therefore 
be well advised to allow for your ten 
inches as much as is (theoretically) 
allowed for the fourteen inches—i.e. 


allow 2 oz. hypo per dozen negatives. 
One in eight is a weaker (i.e. more watery) 
bath than we should advise: better use 
2 oz. hypo and water ta, make a total of 
8 oz. (2) For fixing either gaslight or 
bromide prints or negatives you may use 
Hypo 2 oz., water 8 oz., potas. metabi- 
ux pie } oz. (3) You are mixing terms 
and perhaps ideas. Magnesium ribbon 
takes, according to length, an appreciable 
time to burn; i.e., a few inches take а 
second of time. A flash powder, an 
ounce or more, only takes a small fraction 
of a second to burn as a flash. The 
quantity of ribbon required depends on 
the distance and colowr of the object, 
the lens stop, and plate speed. You will 
thus see that we cannot give any reply for 
entirely unknown factors. The best hint 
we can offer you is to obtain a copy of 
“ Magnesium Light Photography," by 
F. J. Mortimer, 1з. 2d. post free from our 
publishers. 


Twin-Lens Camera. 

Is it necessary that the two lenses be absolutely 

the same ? H. C. (Maynooth). 

In theory yes, in practice it 1 desirable 

that the two lenses have as nearly the 
same focal length as one can get with 
reasonable care and cost, irrespective of 
any particular type or form. If the 
second lens is only for use as a finder and 
view meter it need not have a series of 
stops, but if it is to be your guide for 
focussing it should have stops. But a 
single lens with stop F/6, for instance, 
would not show you precisely the de- 
finition character that you ought to get 
with a modern anastigmat and F/6. 


Sketch Portrait. 
Will you please inform me how to obtain sketch 
portrait? I can manage the outline, but get 
no detail in the dress, etc. 
R. S. R. (Welling). 
The fact that one part of your negative 
is printed before some other part shows 
detail, points to one of two things, viz., 
that the lighting of the subject was such 
as to show no gradation of light and 
shade, or (more probably) the non-detail 
part of the negative was over-dense, due 
to over-development. This style of pic- 
ture is usually characterised by absence 
of marked contrast, which in turn means 
a full but not excessive exposure and 
somewhat shorter development than 
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usual, or what comes to much the same 
thing, a freely dilute developer. 
Acid Hypo. | 
Would you please suggest an acid hypo fixing 
bath ? etc. H. A. W. (Belmont). 
Four ounces of hypo and half an ounce 
of potass. metabisulphite added to a 
pint of (tepid) water should meet your 
case for bromide or gaslight papers. 
You may use the following as a working 
substitute for bisulphite lye: In 2 oz. 
water dissolve 1 oz. soda sulphite, then 
add from 80 to 90 minims of sulphuric 
acid, a few drops only at a time, stirring 
the mixture. 
Green Toning. 
I developed the print with rytol, and imme- 
diately diced the wet print into the green 
solution, etc. K. D. (Durham). 
From your letter it would appear that 
you omitted to fix and wash the print 
before toning. Try again, fixing and 
washing thoroughly, then proceed accord- 
ing to the instructions accompanying the 
toning preparation. 
Faded Prints. 
I have two prints recovered from ill-fated 
s.s. “ Empress of Ireland." There is only а 


faint outline owing to sea water. How can I 
restore them ? S. S. (Altrincham). 


The word “ prints" is rather vague. 
You omit to say what kind of prints, 
whether mounted ог not, etc. Restoring 
prints is in any case a very risky business 
—a case of kill or cure—often the former. 
If the prints are of any value the first 
thing to do is to copy them through the 
camera, using a slow ordinary (not ortho.) 
plate, and develop fully. 

Finder. 
I have on my camera a brilliant finder. If I 
matted the finder on the top should I still get a 
sharp picture when the camera was not in 
focus ? M. B. N. (Leicester). 

Before you attempt thís matting just 
try the easy experiment of laying a small 
piece of finely ground glass on the top 
of your brilliant finder. This may save 
your spoiling your finder. The sharpness 
of the camera-lens picture is due to the 
camera lens, and that of the finder to the 
finder lens. The latter being sharp is no 
guide whatever to the sharpness or other- 
wise of the latter. The finder lens is 
usually of such short focal length that 
it is practically “іп focus" for any 
distance. 
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A Dead Weight. 


The demonstrator of a colour process at a society meeting the 
other night was transferring the prints (it was a carbon process) 
on to their final supports, when the question arose as to ways 
and means of keeping the print from curling up in a let-me-die 
sort of fashion. One suggestion was to the effect that a certain 
photographer who happens to be a man of weight and sub- 
stance should sit upon it, his special qualification for such a 
réle being his faculty for sitting on other people. Another 
member said that when using the process at home, he was 
accustomed to plank down his wife’s sewing machine on the 
unruly print; but wives and sewing machines, fortunately or 
unfortunately, are not available at photographic society meet- 
ings. The problem was solved ultimately by the secretary, who 
brought in from the library five volumes of a certain photo- 
graphic journal which shall be nameless. These were placed 
on the top of the recalcitrant print, and at the end of ten 
minutes the pancake was not in it for flatness. 


The Dewy Effect. - 

How much might be gained in kudos if a worker when proudly 
showing his pm to an admiring group could produce them for 
inspection while wet, as though just out of the bath. I watched 
a number of prints sent round in that condition recently, and 
when the people saw the limp but glistening pictures, they went 
into adjectival ecstasies, and pronounced them brilliant, radiant, 
coruscant, sparkling, lustrous, effulgent, resplendent, and many 
more words to that effect, whereas actually, when dry, the 
prints rather suggested dull weather. If a photographer wishes 
his work to make a ps impression he might do worse than 
sprinkle it occasionally with a hose, or by some other means 
keep it bathed in a perpetual dew so as to brighten it up. 
Perhaps, however, his own family and friends can be depended 
on to do it for him, for generally one's family and friends аге 
fairly adept in the art of throwing cold water. 


Exclusives. 

Everything that appears on this page is true, but some of 
the things are more true than others. The story I am about to 
tell is one of the things that are more true. can vouch for 
its absolute accuracy. То a certain preacher the other day 
there was sent a reply postcard asking him on what date between 
October and April *inclusive" he would be free to take an 
engagement at a place of worship not a mile from St. Paul's. 
Perhaps the writing was not too legible. Anyway, the postcard 
went to the wrong address, and the person who received it, 
an agent for cinematograph films, thought in all good faith that 
it was meant for him. A day or two later the worthy people 
who forwarded the invitation to the reverend gentleman were 
startled to receive the following reply (the actual letter is on 
my desk at this moment): *If your business in any way refers 
to the exclusives of the Co., I shall be pleased to book 
anything for you between or on the dates you mention, I shall 
be pleased to know which subjects you prefer—Bronchos or 
Dominoes.” At the idea of either Bronchos or Dominoes, the 
church spire rocked alarmingly, and it is only just recovering 
its equilibrium. 

To Assist the Imagination. 

The bath-room has been so much used and abused by the 
amateur photographer that it is pleasant to learn even of a soli- 
tary instance in which the amateur has made some reparation. 
An acquaintance of mine, who has his own ideas about the 
decoration of dwelling-houses, has just entered into possession 
of a new flat. He drew my attention to its various neat and 
artistic arrangements, including the one which, by the turn of a 
handle, converts the drawing-room into a bedroom. Не also 
showed how the pantry is hidden neatly away in the kitchen 
flue. But the bathroom was his special pride. All around the 
wall, immediately above the level of the bath, he has plastered 
his exhibition enlargements of seaside scenery (he is great on sea- 
side photography). Then when he takes his morning plunge he 
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is able, with the aid of these pictures of yellow 
sands, and tossing surf, and merry bathers, to 
think himself really disporting in the briny. 
And ail in a doll-house flat in the Streatham 
neighbourhood. 


Automatic Adjustments. 

Sometimes our automatic adjustments adjust too much. In 
this connection I cannot help recalling the story of poor old 
Jerry. A positive genius, Jerry, for absence of mind. And his 
capacity for leaving the water-tap on by mistake was only 
equalled by his tender regard for the water company. There- 
fore he devised an arrangement by which the water would only 
come if you stood on one particular plank in front of the sink 
in his dark-room, and would only leave off if you stepped away. 
Unfortunately he was a heavy man, and very soon his weight 
plunged that piece of boarding into a state of permanent 
depression. Before he could tear up the floor and stop the 
flood he had met his death by drowning. Worse still, the 
water company found it out and mulcted him to the tune of 
three and sixpence. 


An Exhibition Reflection. 

Happy indeed must be that exhibitor whose picture is placed 
in such a ition in the gallery that it acts conveniently as 
a mirror. atever the pictorial value of his work may be, 
he may always be sure that a little group will be around it 
discussing its merits and also the correctness of their own hats 
and ties. I have been to certain photographic exhibitions, where 
the glass which covers the pictures serves to show chiefly the 
reflections of the opposite window or wall, and it is only by 
a severe effort that I have ascertained the existence of photo- 
graphs underneath the glass. Is it necessary to cover the 
pictures with this tantalising reflecting surface at all? Would 
it not be possible to arrange some proper mirrors in which the 
visitors could view themselves to greater satisfaction, while 
as for the pictures it would probably be to the general benefit - 
in most cases if they were to be seen through some opaque 
material laid above them. It goes without saying that the 
opaque material should be irremovable. 


This Rock shall Fly, etc. 

One of our greatest celebrities was recently being photo- 
graphed. (I had this incident from the photographer himself.) 
The celebrity has been photographed before, but there are some 
people who grow no wiser through many tribulations. Not that 
he lacks geniality, or is disobliging, but the trouble is that he 
cannot or wil not remain still. And although some people may 
not think it, there is yet a prejudice in favour of keeping the 
sitter quite still, at least for a few moments, in some old. 
fashioned studios. At length that photographer was in despair. 
He knelt down on the studio carpet, and begged the celebrity by 
all he loved and held dear to remain still tor two, if possible 
for three, seconds. Our celebrity has a heart, and he was visibly 
affected by this pitiful plea. Thereupon he twisted his spare 
and mobile frame into a fearful and impossible knot, and said, 
as well as imminent suffocation would allow him, * Mr. Photo- 
grapher, if 1 move now, it is due to the rotation of the earth." 


To a Transparency. 
You bit of glass, 
Fragile, alas! 
But, oh! to me how precious, 
The light streams through 
This square of you, 
And as I look—why, bless us !— 


There hangs in air 
Ап image rare, 
A light-and.shaded wonder, 
All in your bit 
Of glass that's split 
So readily asunder. 
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The original, a bromide print (6} x 4D. was awarded a Beginners’ Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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Readers of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER hardly need 


to be reminded that there is such a scheme afoot as the 
Y.M.C.A. “ Snap- 


“SNAPSHOTS FROM HOME” FOR THE shots from 
PICTORIAL PHOTOGRAPHER. Home" League. 
From July last, 


when we first described in detail the aims and objects 
of the good work that the Y.M.C.A. was prepared to do 
to hearten our soldiers and sailors fighting for their 
king and country, articles and announcements have 
appeared practically every week commenting upon the 
work of the League. As we have already pointed out, 
the response of our fighting men in their applications 
for photographs from home has been enormous, and the 
staff at the Y.M.C.A. building has been fully occupied 
in coping with classification work and in allotting dis- 
tricts for willing photographers to deal with. We 
would like to impress upon our readers now, however, 
that more workers are required, and then more workers. 
It must not be overlooked that upwards of three million 
soldiers are eventually to be supplied with photographs, 
and the idea appears to have got abroad that these 
photographs are the sort of thing that only the “ snap- 
shotter" cares about undertaking. We wish to 
thoroughly dispel this idea, and to point out, parti- 
cularly as the winter is approaching, that an enormous 
amount of good work can be done by photographers 
possessing good apparatus and large-aperture lenses. 
There must be a great number of serious photographers 
in this country who have not really considered or have 
not thought how extremely useful their ability with 
the camera would be if turned to account in the good 
work that is being undertaken by the “Snapshots from 
Home" League. To show to what extent the pic- 
torialist can be of real service, we are proposing to 
publish from time to time a series of articles by some 
of the best-known pictorial photographers who have 
unselfishly taken up this work with enthusiasm. То 
many of our readers the name of Alvin Langdon Coburn, 
for instance, is familiar as one of the high priests of 
photographic Art, with a big А. Іп the “Snapshots 
from Home " League he is content to be labelled among 
the voluntary workers with a register number, and we 
are glad to publish some comments from his pen as to 
how the work strikes him. Our readers should turn 
to page 376 and see what he has to say. 
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Photography is a favourite if not a universal hobby 
among the officers of the Navy, and a good deal of 
evidence from different sources 
PHOTOGRAPHY IN which comes to us proves that the 
THE NAVY. months of active service have 
sharpened rather than slackened 
enthusiasm. А few days ago we were on board a 
famous old warship, which is still serving a gallant 
purpose, although no longer a leader in the fray as 
once it was; and there, sure enough, on the upper deck, 
in the bright light of the October afternoon, was one 
of the officers busily posing a young bowman of the 
galley, and very stiff and self-conscious the latter 
looked. А fleet chaplain, who has been writing his 
experiences for the Westminster Gazette, says that the 
favourite pursuit among naval officers just now is that 
of enlarging. Іп their cabins “the electric lights have 
been painted over with a lurid red, and every air-hole 
has been pasted up with newspapers; you are shown a 
cruel snapshot of one of your messmates, or possibly 
of yourself, being slowly magnified till each trifling 
defect becomes a glaring misdemeanour." 
o 909 9 
Happy is the photographer who combines a literary 
interest with his pictorial hobby. Іп a recent lecture 
before the Royal Photographic 
AMONG THE GHOSTS. Society, Mr. George Avenell 
showed the results of his wander- 
ings with a camera in the literary byways of the home 
counties, such as Beaconsfield, associated with Waller 
the poet; Horton, with its memories of John Milton; 
and Stoke Poges, which invariably calls to mind the 
great "Elegy." (Мг. Avenell was keenest of all on the 
footsteps of a man whose close observance of Nature 
has made him a kind of hero to many nature photo- 
graphers. This man was Richard Jefferies, the natura- 
list, with whom Mr. Avenell had enjoyed some personal 
intimacy. Неге and! there it appears that the link with 
the past is somewhat stronger than mere association, 
for in the course of Mr. Avenell’s travels among old 
country houses, he found at Beaconsfield а well- 
authenticated ghost, or at least he discovered the man 
who himself had seen it. The documents with regard 
to this apparition were, so to speak, laid on the table, 
but lest there be a run of photographers to Beaconsfield, 
let it be added that there are no cheap railway tickets. 
O O о 
The beauty of November is of a kind which has 
appealed to a large number of landscape photographers. 
There are effects of atmosphere 
which are obtainable at no 
other season so well as in the 
season of fog, and mist, and early frost. The best de- 
scription in literature of the November landscape is 
probably the one from the pen of Sir Walter Scott, 
who writes, in his introduction to “Marmion,” that 
November’s sky is chill and drear, 
November's leaf is red and sear. 
One can well visualise his adjectives from one's own ex- 
periences of the pinching heaven, the pining herbage, 
the watery sunbeam, the withered sward. November is 
one of the best of the between-season months, having 
neither the surfeit of summer nor the poverty of winter, 
and it is at such seasons that the pictorial photographer 
has his great opportunity. It is not at all the negative 
month, as one might gather from Thomas Hood: 
No shade, no shine, no butterflies, no bees, 


No flowers, no fruits, no leaves, no buds, 
November! 


NOVEMBER LANDSCAPE. 
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HE pros and cons of the lantern slide as a 

means of pictorial expression have been the 

subject of discussion on many occasions. 

Those who consider that the lantern slide can 

never be regarded as a medium for the picture maker 

argue that the very nature of its production 15 against 

this happening. Granted that technical perfection is the 

basis of the good lantern slide, it must not be over- 

looked that this factor is the one that should demand 
most attention from every pictorial worker. 

To succeed in any phase of photographic work, no 


matter whether it is scientific, record, or pictorial, a ` 


thorough grounding on the technical side is an absolute 
essential. It is, perhaps, because this technical side of 
photography is regarded in some instances as being 
more or less mechanical, that it is so frequently 
neglected. This very often happens in the case of 
those who profess to have an art training or art know- 
ledge, and who are content to allow their claims as 
pictorial photographers to rest on a merely superficial 
outlook. 

Yet if a. careful survey be made of the workers who 
have consistently retained a position in the front rank 
of pictorial photographers, and who have produced 
work that is not only appreciated at the time of its 
production but for years afterwards, it will be found 
that they acquired a complete and thorough knowledge 
of the technical side of photography long before 
attempting flights into the regions of pictorial art with 
the camera. 

It is not often that the mere snapshotter, the 
ephemeral “ button-pusher," achieves undoubted success 
in the production of pictures that please and continue 
to please. The occasional lucky snapshot, when all the 
circumstances are propitious, occurs from time to time, 
and the snapshotter then stands an equal chance of 
recording the incident or composition with the worker 
who has greater knowledge and appreciation; but the 
proportion of such instances is not large. 

Therefore those who assume that the lantern slide is 
merely a technical exercise oyerlook the fact that it is 
possible to apply technical knowledge to the production 
of a pictorial result. They also forget that a picture 
can give as much pleasure when viewed on the lantern 
screen as a print of the same subject would do when 
seen on an exhibition wall or in а portfolio. It is 
possible that the method of viewing a slide, whether 
regarded as a small transparency to be held in the 
hand or as a projected image seen on a white screen, 
may have something to do with the arguments that are 
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And a Note on 
Се" | THE A. P. ANNUAL 
ДАНАТ, ^ LANTERN-SLIDE 

КЕЛША COMPETITION. 


put forward against it. Dis- 
regarding the slide as a trans- 
parency, as it is admittedly too 
small for comfortable criticism 
in this form, it is, perhaps, the 
intangibility of the image when 
viewed on the screen that may create prejudice against 
it. A print can certainly be handled, but it must not 
be overlooked that an exhibition picture framed and 
hung on the wall is merely a flat surface holding a 
pictorial design in the same way that a lantern screen is 
when the lantern slide image is projected on to it. 
Moreover, the screen picture has the added advantage 
that it is on a scale that can be viewed comfortably 
by a great number of people simultaneously. 

Leaving this side of the question to consider that 
of the picture as it is secured and presented by the 
photographer, it has been demonstrated that in capable 
hands straight photography can put forward an entirely 
pleasing pictorial result as photography plus hand work. 
The true test of the matter is the effect the finished 
result has upon the esthetic senses. If a picture 
satisfles and produces a feeling of completeness with 
certain suggestive qualities for imaginative play, it may 
be said to be successful. Тһе presence of aggressive 
hand work in a print, or obtrusive faking in a lantern 
slide would dispel this sensation, and the result would 
be a failure in both cases. When, therefore, a lantern 
slide is projected on to a screen and shows a good 
composition, and at the same time is replete with 
correct tone values, it has done much towards being 
accepted as a pictorial success. When, in addition, the 
subject and its treatment leave scope for the imagina- 
tion in the presentment, it has gone further, and can 
claim to be a picture as much as any other product of 
the artist who uses a camera as a method of expression. 

А consideration of the foregoing points has arisen 
in the observation and judging of the slides entered for 
the 1915 “А. P." Annual Lantern Slide Competition, 
which closed recently. It is a remarkable fact, and 
one that speaks well for the consistency and keenness 
of readers of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER, that, in 
spite of the abnormal conditions which exist to-day, the 
entries in this competition were larger than ever, and 
the quality showed no sign of falling off. In previous 
‘years, as is well known, THE A. P. prize slides have 
achieved a high reputation among the societies who 
booked them for display to members. Every year a great 
number of appreciative letters reach us from secretaries 
of the societies, testifying to the excellence of the slides: 
and this year’s set can be safely said to be in no way 
inferior to those which have gone before. 


The awards in the Competition are as follows :— 


Crass I. (Landscape and Seascape)—Silver Plaque: 
T. Carlyle, Paisley. Bronze Plaques: J. Hill, Leek; 
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Herbert Felton, Hanwell. “A. P." Certificates: H. B. 
Redmond, F. Bradley, F. Lobley, F. C. Skidmore, 
S. Taylor, Н. Warner, J. J. Hartley, M. O. Dell, T. F. 
Brogden. 

Crass II. (Portraiture and Figure Studies)—Silver 
Plaque: Robt. Chalmers, Sunderland. Bronse; Herbert 
Felton, Hanwell; W. C. Squires, Cambridge. “A. P.” 
Certificates: T. D. Ralli, Will Mullin, T. F. Brogden, 
H. B. Redmond, S. Taylor. 

Crass III. (Architecture)—Silver Plaque: Withheld. 
Bronze: H. Smith, Birmingham, “А. P." Certificates : 
H. Felton, J. R. Bigney, A. H. Tompkins, H. C. Cross, 
T. F. Brogden, R. Chalmers. 

Crass IV. (Flowers, Stit-life)—Silver Plaque: With- 
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held. Bronze: A. I. Burnley, Scarborough. “ 1. P." 
Certificates: C. W. Colthrup, А. I. Burnley. 

Crass V. (Miscellaneous, Natural History, etc.)— 
Silver Plaque: J. Manby, Dublin. Bronze: Stanley 
Crook, Scarborough; T.-M. Blackman, Preston. 
“А. P." Certificates: S. H. Couldwell, J. R. Bignev, 
H. C. Whitfield, G. J. Singleton, C. W. Colthrup. 

Crass VI. (Colour Photography)—Silver Plaque: 
W. Frank Carter, Birmingham. Bronze: W. Luty, 
Rotherham; F. R. Newens, Kew. “A. P." Certificates: 
W. Luty, H. Potter, H. J. Shepherd, G. J. Singleton, 
R. S. Marshall, J. B. Martin. 

Crass VII. (Record and Survey)—Silver Plaque: 
Withheld. Bronze: Stanley Crook, Scarborough. 
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MR. FURLEY LEWIS'S ONE-MAN SHOW AT THE CAMERA CLUB. 


Special to ** The А. Р, & P. М” 


HERE are some photographers whose work is scen to 

more advantage in a single example than in the collected 
mass, and that Mr. Furley I.ewis is one of them is the impres- 
sion derived from his show of portraits at the Camera Club, 17, 
john Street, Adelphi. 

All who have been interested in the twentieth century advance 
of photography must welcome the collected output of so thorough 
and conscientious an exponent of a high technical ideal in 
combination with decided individuality in design and expres- 
sion. Examples in assorted exhibitions have always won 
favour, for they have not only held their own, but have often 
stood out with distinction Бу virtue of their soundness of method 
апа evidences of personal taste. But in contemplating a 
number of small, low-toned portraits with dark backgrounds 
the notion arises that the artist is not without a tendency to 
xepeat himself. Оле feels that he might be more versatile if 
he would, and faults that can easily be neglected in isolated 
prints are emphasised by multiplication. 

It is more agreeable to dwell on the merits, and these are 
most evident in the power of quiet characterisation, always 
exercised with reticence, that no doubt finds its most appro- 
priate expression in tones that rather hint at the individual 
qualities of his sitters than forcibly insist upon them. This 
subdued mode of expression makes a demand on the spectator, 
for a cursory glance does not reveal all the pictures have to 
tell, and it may be that a prolonged acquaintance is needful for 
estimating them properly. 

In any case, it is easy to recognise the skill and also the psycho- 
logical insight that have gone to the making of the two portraits 
of Paderewski. The admirable profile in its soft light suggests 
the attributes of a poetic, artistic, and forceful personality, 
and these qualities again appear, with an added dignity of 
presentation, and a still more pervasive influence of imaginative 
treatment, in the impressive full-face entitled “ A Polish 
Patriot." 

In а few of the prints Mr. Lewis diverges from his usual 
methods, and his portrait of ' Hubert Carter as ' Punchinello ' ” 
(reproduced on page 378) indicates that if he had chosen to 
represent romantic subjects іп picturesque costume and en- 
livened by spirited movement, instead of following the re- 
strained actualities of modern life, he might have succeeded 
very well. This picture suggests a reckless joy of life, and is 
attractively designed, though a little modifving of the high 
lights on the floor would have improved its general effect. 
There is also to be noted as another welcome departure the 
animated and humorous character study, “ Patrick," which 
contrasts pleasantiy with the reserve that generally marks the 

rints. 

i Mr. Lewis is evidently more interested in masculine per- 
sonalities than in those of women, but there are some female 
portraits of interest and charm, notably that of '' Miss Sheila 
Haseltine " (reproduced on page 379), who is vivaciously por- 
trayed, with some pretty incidents of light to accentuate the 
раісбу of the picture. The highest light, however, is not very 
decidedly stated, and something would have been gained if 
this accent had been reserved for the scarf hanging on the arm, 
with other high lights slightly quieted. 

Another pitfall that even so accomplished a portraitist docs 
not whollv escape is most notablv exemplified in the charac- 


By ANTONY GUEST. 


teristic head of '' Prof. Patrick Geddes." This is so interesting 
and expressive that there may well have been temptation to 
the elaborate modelling that, in conjunction with the dark back- 
ground, helps to force the face out of the picture. Prof. Geddes 
coming forward with the apparent desire to join the Camera 
Club is doubtless welcome, even though in strict justice he ought 
to accommodate himself to the atmosphere of his picture and 
not to stray out of bounds. | 

There are two ways of considering the question of tone. Опе 
is in respect of its technical aspect, and the general appearance 
of quality and texture that it gives to a print; the other is 
concerned with its psychological suggestiveness and appro- 
priateness to the subject depicted. Mr. Lewis devotes himself 
so successfullv to the first that he seems now and then to lose 
sight of the varied possibilities of tone in conveying a personal 
atmosphere. His scheme fits in very well with some of his 
subjects, but we find portraits of men, women, and children, 
representing many shades of individual mentality, in tone 
arrangements that often have a general resemblance. 

If advantage were definitely taken of the responsiveness of 
tone in reflecting mood the general show would have a more 
varied interest, and I cannot help thinking that Mr. Lewis's 
work would gain considerably in pictorial expressiveness. Yet 
his child portraits are very sympathetic and charming, and 
the children can exist beautifully, though not exuberantly, in 
the atmosphere that has been prepared for them. “ Му Son 
John *' 1s one of the best, being aided by simplicity of design, 
notably in the one soft high light, the effect of which is the more 
satisfactory by reason of the absence of conflicting lights. ' 

Ihe appearance of unconsciousness of the camera must be 
a primary aim among portrait makers who aspire to a natural 
presentation of their subiects, and the difficulty of securing 
this unconcerned aspect is shown in some instances. “ Тһе 
Rt. Hon. John Burns, M.P.," is frankly and determinedly 
sitting for his portrait. But there are admirable instances 
of the desired mental attitude being attained, as in the case 
of “ Sven Scholander, Swedish Lutenist," whose thoughtful 
intentness on his instrument gives significance and character 
to the work, and in combination with the marked feeling for 
composition makes it one of the most interesting in the show. 
I think, however, that too much importance is given to the 
square picture frame on the right, and this might be toned 
down, or a piece of it trimmed off with advantage. 

Another expressive picture is that of “ J. H. Gear, Esq.. 
Demonstrating ' Oil? " this being particularly meritorious in 
the natural pose and '' movement" of the lecturer. These 
two pictures afford a uscful reminder of the advantage of por- 
traying people while they are doing something that interests 
them. Such occupations bring out intrinsic qualities of the 
individual that are not to be arrived at by the most conscien- 
tious efforts оп the part of sitters to look interesting or 
beautiful. 

Many other suggestions will be derived from a careful inspec- 
tion of this exhibition, and visitors, whatever their point of 
view, cannot fail to find helpful hints among so many examples 
of highly skilled workmanship, resulting from sensitive per- 
ception and exceptional experience. 

The exhibition remains open until November 27. 


Admission 
free, on presentation of visiting card. 
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T can scarcely be too 
strongly emphasised that 
success in photography 

is attained by exercising care 
and method in the whole 
of the operations connected 

7 therewith; the slipshod worker 

2720, will utterly fail to produce 
ZA even second-rate results, and 
will only succeed in wasting material to a grievous extent. 

To indicate a few of the many ways in which a negative 
may suffer deterioration and injury at the hands of an 
inexperienced or indifferent worker, and perhaps be the 
means of avoiding to some extent the most common 
mechanical defects which frequently disfigure an otherwise 
perfect negative, this article has been written. 

We will first of all examine for a moment some of the 
vicissitudes constantly attending a plate from the time 
it is taken from its wrapping in the box, fresh from the 
manufacturers, until it attains its final condition as a 
fully-fledged negative. 

To begin with, in the process of loading the dark slides 
or magazine of the camera, the fingers may touch the film 
itself or dust may settle on its surface; if this be not carefully 
brushed away small pinholes upon the negative will result. 
Assuming, however, that the plate has passed through 
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and various other blemishes, any one of which in itself 
might be sufficient to mar the success of the photograph. 

In the hypo the plate may suffer from imperfect fixation, 
due to an exhausted bath or from frilling during hot weather, 
or, again, mechanical injury may follow through one plate 
sliding across another in the same dish, while, during drying, 
accidents may happen. Тһе film, which is very tender, 
may be damaged with the finger nail or otherwise. 

Nearly all the above being defects which could be avoided 
by the exercise of a little care and method, a few suggestions 
are offered which may be of use in this connection. 

The arrangement of the dark-room is a matter which 
should receive careful attention ; а place provided, wher- 
ever possible, for the various articles in use, and these should 
be replaced when done with. Stains on negatives often 
result from spots falling from a measuring glass which has 
stood upon a spilt chemical—hypo, for instance. There 


the various stages of exposure and removal from the dark 
slide or camera, it may be found on development to have 
received an incorrect exposure, due to haste or lack of 


care in estimating the strength of the light; but even if 
everything has gone well with it up to the time of develop- 
. ment, the plate has only then entered upon the stage where 
the greatest risk of damage or loss occurs. 
In the developing dish a non-observant worker will 
allow air-bells to form on the surface of the film, or through 


Fig. 1.—The result of adding fresh developing solution without removing 
the plate from the dish. Print from defective negative. 


careless manipulation allow the developer to act in a way 
that some parts are denser than other parts, due to the 
solutions being poured unevenly over the plate or some 
substance added during development (fig. 1). 

Before the plate reaches the hypo bath, it may possess, 
apart from incorrect or irregular development, defective 
margins, finger marks, stains, scratches, blisters, fog, 


Fig. 2.—An ordinary negative storage box, with grooves removed 
and the negatives enclosed in numbered transparent envelopes. 


should be a good safe light, bright enough to see by, perfectly 
clean dishes, measuring glasses, bottles, etc., a cloth for 
wiping the fingers upon, plenty of developing solution, 
a dish of clean water for rinsing between development and 
fixation, and a large dish of hypo, which should not be 
permitted to be anywhere else than in its proper place. 

If a few simple precautions are adopted it ought to be 
a very rare occurrence for a correctly exposed plate to 
be spoilt in the developing or fixing solutions, but it will 
be realised from the foregoing how many opportunities 
there are for the careless worker to lose his plates by 
mechanical injury or slipshod methods of procedure. 

It is contended that a greater proportion of finished 
negatives suffer mechanical rather than chemical injury, 
for a dry negative can very easily be scratched or marked, 
and this is largely due to the want of a system of storage. 

Few beginners have any method in filing away their 
negatives, and in consequence they lie about and become 
damaged. 

A very good method of storing one’s plates is by means 
of transparent envelopes specially made for the purpose, 
and these can be stored in an ordinary negative box from 
which the grooves at the sides have been removed (fig. 2). 

An efficient method of storing will go a long way towards 
avoiding mechanical injury to one’s negatives. 

Among the defects often met with and which puzzle 
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the beginner is what are termed “ silver stains." Не will 
find, to his dismay, that a favourite negative is covered 
with a number of brown spots, making it impossible to 
print from. It is caused by printing during damp weather 
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Fig. 3.—A bad case of silver stain, due to leaving over- 
night in printing frame a piece of P.O.P. in contact 
with negative. Print from defective negative. 


and allowing the printing paper to remain for a considerable 
time in contact with the negative. Тһе illustration (fig. 3) 
is an instance where a small piece of P.O.P. was left in 
the printing frame overnight. It is a difficult matter to 
get rid of these stains if they have been left for any length 
of time, but a hypo bath may do something to remove them 
when fresh. The moral is, of course, to prevent the 
possibility of their happening again. 

In conclusion, it may be well to briefly indicate a few 
of the reasons for defects in negatives. Finger marks, 
stains, scratches, air bells, excessive density, uneven 
development, etc., are caused by lack of care in manipula- 
tion, and can be avoided. Fog is generally the result of 
over-exposure or the dark-room lamp is unsafe. ‘‘ Comets " 
are caused by undissolved particles in the developer. 
'" Mottling'" where the surface of the negative has a 
mottled appearance, as its name implies, is caused by the 
plate being left in the developing dish without rocking. 
'" Frilling" is met with in the warm days of summer, 
and in-bad cases the film leaves the glass and expands, 
showing a line on the finished print. 
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* Hobbies for Boys."—With this title Messrs. W. Butcher 
and Sons, Ltd., have just issued an interesting illustrated 
catalogue containing particulars and prices of a number of 
constructional toys for boys. The ‘‘ Primus Engineering” outfits, 
the ‘‘ Bildico ” constructional toy, and the '' Kliptiko’’ tubular 
models will provide endless amusement for the average boy 
during the coming winter. Each outfit is complete in itself; 
no tools are necessary. ‘The catalogue also includes illustra- 
tions and prices of magic-lantern outfits, the “ Radi- 
optican " (the picture-postcard projector), series of lantern 
slides on a great variety of subjects, clockwork railway trains, 
and particulars of working models of horizontal and vertical 
steam engines. Electric flashlamps and other attractive gifts 
for the forthcoming Christmas season are also described. The 
" Empire Home Cinematographs’’ are likewise briefly listed, 
and we advise our readers to write forthwith to Messrs. 
W. Butcher and Sons, Ltd., of Camera House, Farringdon 
Avenue, E.C., for a copy of this attractive catalogue. It will 
be sent free. 
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PRACTICAL PARS FROM ALL SOURCES. 


Соор PRINTS ON OLD AND STALE BROMIDE PAPER.—Doubt- 
less many readers of THE A. P. have a certain amount of old 
bromide paper—remains of opened packets, etc., that in the 
ordinary way fail to give good clean black tones with normal 
exposure and development, but produce prints with stained 
and foggy markings. The following plan can, therefore, be 
recommended for the purpose of making good prints from this 
old and stale paper. Make up a ten per cent. solution of cyanide 
of potassium (this is a deadly poison, so exercise great care) 
and a twenty per cent. solution of bromide of potassium. Use 
fresh metol-hydroquinone or amidol developer, and add one 
drop of each solution to each ounce of normal developer. This 
will have the effect of clearing the whites, and allows the deve- 
loper to produce clean black tones. Good prints on stale 
paper, several years old, have been made in this manner. 

C. I. E. 
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MAKING LANTERN SLIDES BY REDUCTION WITHOUT AN 
ENLARGER.—The following method, as obvious, directly it is 
pointed out, as Columbus’s method with the egg, may prove 
serviceable. I had taken a series of negatives to show the 
discession of magnetic models of chromosomes on half-plates ; 
the enlarging lantern we possess does not take anything bigger 
than postcard size, and the matter was urgent. I placed each 
negative in turn against the clear side of a sheet of ground glass 
against the window, and photographed direct on to the lantern 
slide with my Sanderson quarter-plate camera. As the double 
dark slides had no adapters for 3} by 3}, it was necessary to 
adopt the following precaution: a cover-glass was put into the 
slide and the clips turned over it, and the drawer pulled out till 
the slide was only overlapped by about } in., and a line ruled . 
on the projecting part of the aluminium drawer against the 
wooden edge of the slide. This served to show how far it was 
safe to pull out the drawer. The exposure had to be carefully 
timed, and my first rough estimate was wildly in excess, say 
half light number (Wellcome). Using the 1-32nd diaphragm, I 
found that 2 in. was ample on a grey day for Cadett and Neall’s 
black-tone lantern plates, which receive the number 8 in the 
Wellcome Diary. As the 3} in. lens used was about 4 in. from 
the plate, the real aperture utilised was still less. The nega- 
tives were on the thin side, even for gaslight printing, and on 
contrasty Velox required but short exposure to give good 
prints. Of course, this method may be used for enlargement 
as well as reduction. Considering that most '' enlarging " 
lanterns are provided with long-focus lenses, which, for reduc- 
tion, have to be replaced by shorter-focus ones with a special 
adapter, the advantage of this method will be obvious.—M. H. 
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REPAIRING А LEAKY BOOKFORM SLIDE.—The other day the 
writer was troubled with fogged plates when using his field 
camera, due, it was afterwards found, to light entering the 
double slide where the two halves come together. This fault 
was overcome very simply in the following manner :—Some 
strips of thin chamois leather, such as could be bought at a 
local saddler's, were seccotined all round the part where the 
light was found to enter, and in order to make the cure thoroughly 
preventive, this was continued all round the four sides of the 
slide. Thus an effective light trap was secured. Тһе leather 
having a soft yielding nature did not in any way interfere with 
the closing of the slide ; in fact, it only had the effect of making 
the catches, when in position, more secure—a decided advantage. 
The leather, when stuck to the wood, was slightly wider than 
was needed, the slide closed till dry, and the surplus trimmed 
off close to the edge of the wood with a small pair of sharp 
scissors. In this way a perfectly neat fit was obtained. It 
is now some months since the above was done, and the nega- 
tives still show no trace of light entering the slide. 

R. 
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y Onlooker 


N my two previous articles appearing recently the be- 
ginner in enlarging has had some attention given him 
in the matter of enlarging with daylight as the illuminant, 

this being by far the simplest and cheapest form in which 
the problem of making enlargements can be dealt with. 


Artificial Light Enlarging. 

There are two forms of enlarging by artificial light. Each 
form has its advantages and disadvantages, and both forms 
must be conducted in a darkened room. The first form 
is known as diffused or reflected light (condenserless). 
With this type of enlarger two illuminants are employed, 
one on each side of the negative. The negative is illu- 
minated by a reflector, which is fixed on to the back of 
the enlarger, and opposite to the negative. The two 
iluminants serve to illuminate the reflector. This 
type of enlarger is made in several different sizes and 
patterns; some are complete in themselves, whilst others 
are made for use with one’s own camera and lens. And 
they are supplied for use with several different kinds of 
illuminants. They are a very serviceable form of enlarger, 
and are also very moderate in price. The chief drawback 
to their use is the somewhat long exposure required, but 
by using only clean and thin negatives and a lens of large 
aperture this can be considerably reduced in length. 
Perhaps this type of enlarger is altogether the most con- 
venient for negatives beyond the quarter-plate size, saving 
the expense of large-size condensers, which are very costly 
for large negatives. Details for the construction of a 
similar enlarger were given on the ' Handy Man " page, 
THE А. P. AND P. N., September 16, 1012. 

The second form of enlarging by artificial light is where 
a condenser is employed behind and to illuminate the 
negative. It plays a very important part in reducing 
the length of exposure. АП things considered, this is 
about the most convenient of all enlargers, and the most 
enjoyable to work with. It can be used at any time, 
and the exposures are very moderate in length, even 
when employing a none too powerful illuminant, such as 
a paraffin oil lamp. The cost, when purchasing, is the 
possible drawback to these lanterns, more especially 
when exceeding the quarter-plate size. But a considerable 
saving can be effected by purchasing a pattern for use 
with one's own camera and lens. А very serviceable 
lantern of this type can be constructed for use with one's 
own camera and lens at a small outlay by any person of 
ordinary intelligence and who is able to handle a few 
tools. The writer has had a lantern of this description 
in use for a considerable time, and has turned out some 
hundreds of excellent enlargements with it. 


The Best Kind of Negative. 


The most suitable negatives for enlarging purposes are 
those that are comparatively thin, sharp all over, free 
from stain and fog. This type of negative should be kept 
in view in all future work by giving a full exposure and 
a moderate amount of development, always keeping 
rather on the side of thinness if the negatives are to be 
eventually enlarged by artificial light. It is advisable 
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to use negatives slightly more dense for enlarging by 
daylight than by artificial light. А very good degree of 
enlargement is from two to three times the size of the 
original negative. With this degree of enlargement very 
little, if any, sharpness is lost in the magnification. 

Correct exposure is, of course, a very important factor 
in the making of a first-class enlargement, and no pains 
should be spared in determining such before pinning 
up the sheet of bromide paper on the easel or placing in 
the dark slide. This remark applies with equal force to 
any of the methods of  enlarging that have been 
described. 

The usual simplest and also the quickest way of find- 
ing the correct exposure is to expose a strip of bromide 
paper, giving а series of exposures varying in length, 
each exposure being double the length of the preceding 
one—seconds for thin and clear negatives, and minutes 
with dense or fogged negatives. The strip of bromide 
paper should be placed over the densest part that prints 
through.  Aíter exposure, the strip should be deve- 
loped in the same developer that is to be employed for 
the enlargement, placed in a fixing bath for a few 
minutes, and afterwards examined in a strong light, when 
the correct exposure should be easily detected. To ensure 
the strip and the sheet of bromide paper both being 
of the same speed, each should be withdrawn from the 
same packet of paper. The best developer to use is the 
one recommended by the makers of the paper, and no 
beginner should be tempted to use any other. 

As the beginner in enlarging may have some faulty nega- 
tives of which enlargements are desired, a few notes are 
given on the ways of improving them for such purposes. 
Perhaps some аге under-exposed and over-developed, 
thus giving а harsh print on P.O.P. When this: is the 
case they should be treated with the ammonium persulphate 
reducer, which will reduce the excessive contrast and 
give a softer enlargement. On the other hand, some 
may be very dense, and fogged also; in such cases the 
hypo-ferricyanide reducer should be employed, which 
will clear a good deal of the fog, and reduce the density 
at the same time. Both of the reducers should be used 
very weak, and well watched during their application to 
the negative. To prevent uneven action the dish should 
be very gently rocked whilst the negatives are in the 
reducer. 

Fogged negatives are the worst trouble of any when 
enlarging, especially by artificial light, so everv precaution 
should be taken to guard against getting fogged negatives 
if they are eventually to be enlarged. Pinholes and 
scratches on negatives should be blocked out before com. 
mencing to enlarge, as it is easier to tone down a white 
spot on the print than it is to scrape a black spot into a 
grey or white one. Scraping also injures the surface of 
the paper where operated upon. А good blocking-out 
medium can be made from penny tubes of moist Chinese 
white and Indian red being mixed together on a piece of 
glass, and applied to the negative with a fine camel's-hair 
brush. 
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“SNAPSHOTS FROM HOME” FOR THE 
PICTORIAL PHOTOGRAPHER. 


Special to " The A. P. & P. N.” By ALVIN LANGDON COBURN, F.R.P.S. (See note on p. 370.) 


Some ‘*Snapshots from Home" for Soldiers in the Trenches. Ву A. І. Copurn. 


HIS war has brought out the lurking humanitv of  thev want is a smooth bromide or P.O.P. about the size 
our fellow creatures to an unprecedented extent. to go comfortably in a Y.M.C.A. wallet, which just slips 
I recall 'bus-top conversations of an intensity and in a khaki pocket. 
warmth formerly impossible ; all are united in a common But I do not mean by this that we should not make 
interest and a common resolve. '" pictures." There is no reason why our sense of arrange- 
In the early days, as a photographer and “ sympathetic ment should not have its full scope, and composition and 
neutral," I felt so helpless. How was I to express my lighting be utilised to the best of our ability. It is quite 
appreciation of the gallant boys “ somewhere in France" ? remarkable what an interesting ''studio" a small back 
Then came ''Snapshots from Home," with its slogan of garden makes! Опе learns the value of whitewashed 
‘“ Cheer them up!” That at least I could do. And I bricks, and soon unhesitatingly ''commandeers ” a sheet 
ask vou, brother pictorialists, of what better use are we from the inevitable family washing for the background 
in the world? Сап we look Tommy Atkins in the face if of a dainty maiden in white '' à la Cadby.” 

we do not put our hearts into this work ? І was chatting with a musical friend of mine the other 
Are we to be outdone by our cousin the button-pusher ? day, and happened to mention that I was doing '' snap- 
A thousand times no, I say! Winter is coming on, and his shots from home." He smiled and said it seemed rather 
feeble snapping will, I fear, lead to under-exposure and sad like giving a classical concert in Whitechapel. No, I told 
disappointments. We of the rapid lenses must counter- him, I was giving them “ ragtime,” which is not such bad 
attack and hold the breach until the spring. stuff in its way ; and I am sure he will agree with me it is 
And none of your “fuzzy " stuff! А man in a damp much better to amuse people with what they want than 

trench does not want an ''impression ” of his wife and annoy them with something they do not care for. 
kids (bless them !) ; he wants to know if the new baby (which Prints on Japanese vellum are very beautiful in a drawing- 
he has perhaps never seen) has cut a tooth, to be able to room, but this is а sterner business. The '' high art pose " 
distinguish the design of his regimental emblem proudly is, after all, just а sort of varnish or veneer which, when 
worn by his helpmate. То send a '' snapshot from home ’ stripped off, shows that which is real beneath. So let 
printed in the '' oil ’’ process (bad luck toits gritty surface!) us be done with mannerisms and affectations, and show 
would be about as effective as potting at a Zeppelin with that we are good clean craftsmen with a heart under our 


a pea-shooter, and would miss its mark as widely. "What ribs. A. 12% 
The Camera Club (17, John Street, Adelphi).—At the lecture An Attractive Second-hand List.— Reliable lists of second- 


to be given on Thursday, November 11, by Mrs. John Н. Harris, hand photographic apparatus always appeal to the amateur, 
on ' Tramping and Canoeing in Central Africa," ladies will and we would therefore direct the attention of our readers to 
be admitted on the introduction of a member. Morning dress. the new list of second-hand bargains in photographic apparatus 
Officers of the army and navy are admitted to any of the апа sundries just issued by Chas. Baker, of 244, High Holborn, 
Thursday lectures (which commence at 8.15 p.m.) as a matter London, W.C. This list contains a great array of photographic 
of course. aero attractions, and our inspection of the prices indicates that 
there are some rare bargains to be had. We understand that 
The next meeting of the Photomicrographic Society will be all the goods are actually in stock at the time of issuing the 
held ол Wednesday, November то, at 7 p.m., at King's College catalogue, and for the convenience of customers the contents 
Bacteriological Laboratories, 62, Chandos Street, W.C., when аге classified very completely. Readers in search of bargains 
Mr. F. Martin Duncan, F.R.M.S., will give a lecture entitled will do well to send a postcard to the above address, mentioning 
“Some Macroscopic and Microscopic Studies of Insect Life." THE A. P., and asking for a copy of the second-hand list, which 
The alteration of the time of meeting should be noted. will be sent free on application. 
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A “ SNAPSHOT FROM HOME." 


See article on срроѕйе page. 


BY ALVIN LANGDON COBURN. 
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HUBERT CARTER AS “ PUNCHINELLO. BY FURLEY LEWIS. 
From the One-Man Show by Furley Lewis, now open at the Camera Club. See page 372. 
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MISS SHEILA HASELTINE. BY FURLEY LEWIS. 
From the One-Man Show by Furley Lewis, now open at the Camera Club. See page 372. 
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THE photographer who selects street 
scenes for his special attention has various 
advantages as regards both quality and 
quantity of his subjects. If he happens 
to dwell in or near a town he is not likely 
soon to run short of variety of material. 
The same street may well be a continuously 
changing scene as regards the people, 
traffic, light and shade during any one 
day, to say nothing oí the variations due 
to season and weather; snow, rain, bright 
sun, fog or mist, sunrise, sunset, artificial 
light, and moonlight all offer him variety. 

The quite excellent print now before us brings out yet another 
point which lends its interest to such work, viz., that one may 
in general terms say that every such negative is unique. Тһе 
same figures may possibly retain more or less the same position 
during the time that two consecutive exposures are made, 
yet it is all but a certainty that the two pictures will record 
some difference, be it ever so slight. It is this continuous flow 
of human interest, quite apart ffom any pictorial considerations 
whatever, that lends such attractiveness to the life in the 
streets, harbours, and other places where people congregate. 

In the accompanying print the following points call for 
consideration : first, unity of effect, without which no picture 
can be satisfactory. This unity implies fitness and naturalness 
as regards the components of the picture, such as suitability 
of figures and surroundings, and also harmony of presentation, 
e.g., lighting. In the picture both requirements are happily 
satisfied. But this is not quite all. A scene may be natural, 
harmonious, etc., yet not necessarily pleasing in every respect. 
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THE TOWN CRIER, BARUM. 
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An expert painter in such a case as this would most probably 
have taken a viewpoint a little further away from the foremost 
group of figures on our right, or, what comes to much the same 
thing, would have placed them further into the scene. As 
matters are here before us, these nearmost figures are a bit 
crowded up into a corner, and are also a little too large, as 
compared with the bell-man and figure on cart, while the two 
small boys on the pavement still further away look small indeed. 
Still, all things considered, the figure part of the picture cer- 
tainly compares favourably with a great many-—indeed, the 
majority—of street and figure scenes. Two things in this con- 
nection should be kept in mind, viz., the avoidance of too many 
figures, and also of including figures that are at considerably 
different (propertional) distances from the camera. Let us 
make this very important point plain by an example. Suppose 
we have two figures, A and B, the former ten and the latter 
twenty yards from the camera. A's image will be double the 
size of B's (assuming the figures to be the same actual size). 
Now suppose the camera is moved back until A is twenty and 
B thirty yards. A's image is now one and a half times that 
of B. Again, the camera is still further withdrawn until A is 
thirty yards and B forty yards away; their images are now 
as 4 to 3 or 14 to т. Thus while the two figures remain the 
same actual distance apart from each other, their relative 
distances from the camera have varied, and so the relative sizes 
of their images have correspondingly altered. 

Technically, the work is quite creditable, though we should 
have liked to see just a little more suggestion of gradation in 
the blank sky space and of solidity in the more distant build- 
ings on our right. The print has been judiciously trimmed and 
mounted and generally is decidedly praiseworthy. 
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BY C. AND H. WARNER. 


From the Weekly Competition. 
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A CONTRIVANCE FOR MAKING 
LANTERN SLIDES. 


Y varying the distance between the 
source of light and the negative from 
which a lantern slide is being made, it is 
common knowledge that a deal of differ- 
ence can be brought about in the final 
quality of the slide. Although many of 
the makeshifts in general use may answer 
fairly satisfactorily for this purpose, still 
some simple contrivance with everything 
always ready for use is well worth the 
making, and is very much to be preferred 
in working. K shows a very simple 
contrivance designed expressly for this 
purpose, which requires but little ingenuity 
to construct. The contrivance is made up 
out of the different sections shown on the 
plan. A and B, which are formed out of 
wood $ in. thick, 7 in. wide, and 3} ft. 
long, represent the top and bottom of the 
contrivance. С and D represent the two 
ends, each piece measuring 6 in. wide, 


"Lord 


} in. thick, and 7 in. long. F is one of the 
smallest domestic pastry boards procur- 
able. 
2 in. wide, and of the same measurement 
as the length of the pastry board F. At 
equal distances from the ends, a piece 
7 in. long and } in. deep is sawn out— 
as shown by an arrow on the plan. To 
fix the contrivance together, first nail the 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


E is a piece of wood I in. thick, 


Home Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a 
novel description by readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


two ends C and D on to the top A, after- 
wards nail on the bottom B, and so form 
the section J. On the top and in the 
centre of | paste on a narrow strip of 
white paper about т in. wide, running 
it down the whole length of the board, 
as indicated оп L. Black lines should 
then be marked at 6 in. apart on this strip 
of white paper, as indicated on the plan. 
Finally, fix on the pastry board Е, by 


first placing the board in the correct - 


position on J, and then nailing on the 
piece of wood E, in the manner shown 
by arrows on G and K. When this is 
accomplished, the contrivance will take 
on the form represented by K, where it 
is shown ready for use. To make a 
lantern slide, first place a negative 
together with a lantern plate in a printing 
frame in the usual manner; next place 
an illuminant of some kind on the end 
of the contrivance opposite to the sliding 
board H, else push the contrivance close 
up to a gas burner of some kind; then, 
having previously decided on the most 
suitable distance from the light for the 
particular negative from which a slide 
is to be made, slip the sliding board H 
up to the right black line marked on the 
strip of white paper. Next, with a shield 
of some kind over the face of it, place 
the printing frame containing the negative 
and a lantern plate on the contrivance, 
hard up against the sliding board H as 
shown, then make the exposure in the 
usual fashion. Any of the methods 
generally employed for shielding the 
negative and lantern plate from actinic 
light until the moment of making the 
exposure can be made use of in the 
customary way. From this stage onward, 
all the remaining operations can be 
performed in the usual manner. 
H. HE 


———— сысы 

ENLARGING AND PROJECTION 
A bined enlarging and projection 
jection lantern, and also as an enlarger 
and I found that beyond a certain size 
Later I bought a good camera with an 
camera for my enlarger. It was a Com- 
of invention, came to my rescue, and for 


HOW TO ADAPT A CAMERA TO AN 
LANTERN. 

FEW years ago I bought a com- 
lantern. It was a good apparatus, and 
served its purpose very well as a pro- 
within certain limits. For enlarging I 
had to stop down the lens considerably, 
the enlargement suffered somewhat in 
definition, particularly towards the edges. 
anastigmatic lens, but unfortunately 1 
could not use tbe lens apart from the 
pound lens, ali the lenses not being in 
the same tube. Necessity, the mother 
two or three coppers 1 have fitted an 
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arrangement to my lantern by which 1 
can easily attach my camera, and which 
in no way interferes with the use ot the 
lantern as a projection lantern. At the 
same time, the extra extension provided 
by tbe camera enabies me to,use the 
lantern as a reducing lantern for making 
lantern slides trom negatives which 
could not be adapted to making a slide 
by contact, as some important part ot 
the negative would have to be omitted. 
Apart trom that, my camera extension 
to lantern extension was not sufhcient 
for this purpose. 

I obtained а piece of thin three-ply 
wood, and cut it rectangular, so that the 
width would allow a dark slide to be 


fastened on and still leave ample space 
for putting screws in to screw the wood 
to the front of the lantern. А circular 
piece was then cut out of the wood, the 
diameter ot the circle being a little 
larger than the diameter of the ring in 
front ot the lantern into which the 
ordinary lens screws. АП metal attach- 
ments on the front of the enlarger (except 
this ring) which would interfere with the 
wood fitting tightly to the tront were 
then removed. Should this removal 
cause any parts to become insecure, they 
will be secured when the wood is screwed 
on. A metal dark slide fitting the 
camera was then taken, and a piece cut 
out, so that ab equals ed, ef equals gh, 
and the diameter be equals the diameter 
of the circular piece cut from the wood. 
Holes were then made in the slide to 
admit small screws passing through, anc 
the slide then tightly screwed on to the 
wood, so that the sides were parallel to 
the edges of the wood, and the circular 
holes in the slide and wood coincided, 
the inner part of the dark slide tacing 
outwards, so that the camera could be 
fitted to the slide. The wood with the 
slide was now firmly screwed on to the 
front of the enlarger symmetrically 
about the metal lens ring in such a way 
that the slide was in an inverted posi- 
tion and the sides of the slide vertical. 
The camera could then be pushed on to 
the slide, and rested firmly on it. 

The apparatus should be tested to 
see if there is any light leakage in the 
attachment. If there is, the crevices 
should be stopped up. G: H. К. 
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(New Seris—45.) HAND WORK ON PAPER POSITIVES. 


E have dealt in recent 
weeks with various 
methods of  pic- 
torial treatment, 
such as work on the 
negative, combina- 
tion enlarging, and 
so on, and to-day 
propose to describe 
a method of working 
on а print, or pre- 
ferably an enlarge- 
ment, with a view 
to getting another 
negative by copying the treated print. 
Of course, such a method may not be 
regarded as pure photography, but so 
long as the work done is somewhat 
limited in degree, and the final result 
has what may be called the photo- 
graphic texture, no serious objection 
can be taken to it. It often happens 
that there is very little wrong with an 
enlarged print, but that little wants 
to be modified if the result is to be 
really satisfactory. Sometimes an area 
of light needs to be toned down 
entirely or in part. Or perhaps a sky 
is too white and needs a gradation of 
tone from horizon to the upper edge 
of the print. Again some objects 
may be undesired, and we may wish 
to remove them altogether, or, in 
other cases, to lighten them in tone. 
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Fig. 1. 


АП these operations are comparatively 
simple, especially if the golden rule 
be remembered, of beginning in а 
simple modest way and taking on 
more ambitious subjects as one's skill 
increases. 

The best paper for enlarging on 
for such work is a smooth, matt-surface 
white paper. Such a paper has suffi- 
cient “ tooth " to take the blacklead 
powder or lead pencil quite readily. 
It is also smooth enough to be scraped 
with a sharp penknife or a retouching 
lancet, without tearing up white 
spots on the surface or showing 
granularity where scraped. Тһе en- 
largements should be fairly bright 
plucky ones, for the method enables 
contrast to be reduced more readily 
than to be increased. Тһе tools re- 
quired are few—a sheet of white 
blotting paper, doubled and pinned to 
a small flat board ; a tube of stumping 
blacklead powder; two or three bits 
of new washleather, each about four 
inches square ; a piece of soft rubber 
and a piece of hard ; one or two lead 
pencils, say an HB and a ВВВ; and a 
retoucher's scraper's lancet. In some 
cases it is an advantage to rub lightly 
over the surface of the print with the 
finest pumice powder, and a supply 
should be at hand. Cotton wool is 
the handiest method of applying the 


pumice. The reason for its use is that 
occasionally some part of a print will 
take the stumping powder more 
freely—possibly a place where a 
touch of mountant has got on the 
surface. Light rubbing with the pow- 
dered pumice removes such uneven- 
ness. Whenever possible the print 
should be dry-mounted with adhesive 
tissue. This secures an even surface, 
the print being pressed closely into 
contact with the smooth mounting 
board. Further the print lies flat, and 
is more convenient for working upon. 

To produce an even tone over the 
whole or a portion of the enlarged 
print we must proceed as follows. 
On the pad of blotting paper place a 
little of the stumping powder, say 
half as much as would lie on a three- 
penny bit. Then fold one of the bits 
of washleather into a sort of pad and 
rub it in the blacklead powder, 
working it round and round until 
the powder is free from any gritty 
particles. In other words, crush up 
the powder quite evenly on the blotting 
paper pad with the washleather. Now 
rub the washleather over the enlarge- 
ment, applying the black powder in 
this way. It will be applied much too 
heavily and somewhat unevenly, but 
when the surface is covered take a 
piece of clean washleather and folding 
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it up loosely rub over the print again, 
and this will be found to leave an even 
surface. It may take off too much 
of the powder, and if a fairly full tone 
is required the evening up may be 
done with the pad of washleather used 
for applying the powder. Тһе general 
shape of a cloud such as that in fig. 1a 
may be wiped out with a clean piece 
of washleather placed over the thumb. 
Such wiping will not leave the paper 
white, but an intermediate tone will 
be obtained. If a white edge to the 
cloud is required, this may be got with 
the soft rubber, and if such gives too 
strong a white it may be toned down 
slightly by touching it very gently 
with the cleaner of the two wash- 
leathers. Lights such as those on the 
front of the timbered cottage in fig. та 
wil be picked out clean with 
the rubber, and in 
some cases the hard 
rubber or ink eraser 
may be used, because 
it will take off not only 
the blacklead powder 
but also the surface of 
the gelatine film, pro- 
ducing а cleaner light. 
In cases where the 
eraser wil not do 
enough the lancet may 
be used. 

Sometimes it may 
be well to block out 
portions of the sub- 
ject оп the negative 
before making the en- 
largement. Ап illus- 
tration of this occurs 
in figs. 2 and 2a, where 
the dark patch of 
shadow іп the left 
bottom corner has been 
removed from the 
back of the negative 
by dabbing a little 
nearly dry water colour 


over it with the tip of the finger. 

In fig. 3a the sky has been added 
and portions of the foreground 
strengthened, but in addition certain 
parts of the hills have been lightened 
by means of the scraper. This is 
scarcely possible except with small 
areas, and so is only a suitable method 
in the case of small prints. Larger 
areas may, however, be reduced in 
depth to some slight extent by means 
of the pumice powder. To scrape 
down with the lancet, the blade must 
be very keen and held at right angles 
to the surface of the print. Scraping 
should be done very lightly so that 
there is no tendency to the production 
of scratchy lines. It is usually better 
to scrape in one direction only than 
to keep the edge of the blade on the 
paper the whole time as when scratch- 
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ing out writing. Any scraping should 
be done after the stumping powder has 
been applied, as the scraped surface 
takes the powder more readily than 
the natural surface. j 

When the broad effect has been 
obtained there will usually be found 
some finer work necessary. Тһе 
strengthening of certain shadows, or 
the spotting out of pinholes, or the 
touching up of an edge slightly over- 
run with the indiarubber may readily 
be done with the lead pencil. When 
these final touches have been applied 
the print is ready for copying, and this 
we shall deal with in our next Notes. 


New readers should note that back 
numbers containing previous Beginners’ 
Lessons are obtainable from the Pub. 
lishers, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 


Fig. 3a. 
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PAPERS FOR 
ENLARGEMENTS 


BROMIDES : A choice variety of surfaces and grades for all nega- 


tives and all effects. For preserving delicate detail, the Smooth, 


Carbon, and Cream Crayon Smooth grades are recommended, but 
for bold subjects it is better to select a Rough, Cream Crayon 
Rough, "Xtra Rough, or Cream Crayon "Xtra Rough Paper. The 
“ WELLINGTON” BROMIDES are noted for the exquisite Sepia 
tone which they yield in the Sulphide Bath. 


В.В. PAPER: Yields a rich Brown-Black tone by direct develop- 
ment, which imparts an air of refinement and distinction to camera 
studies enlarged upon it. 


S.C.P.: For brilliant enlargements from soft negatives. 


The “WELLINGTON” HANDBOOK, which contains an illus- 


trated article on Enlarging, will be sent free on request. 


All Dealers stock ‘“ WELLINGTON " PLATES and PAPERS. 


WELLINGTON & WARD, ELSTREE, HERTS. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Yorkshire Federation Portfolio. 


This year, when many societies have decided to 
go slow in exhibition matters, it is a fitting oppor- 
tunity for a greater effort to be made in Federation 
portfolios, and I, no less than the Federation officials, 
should be glad to know a very special effort is 
being put forth in societies to make the portfolios 
the medium of comradeship between one societ 
and another. This is the feeling of Mr. Hainsworth 
Crossley, the energetics ecretary of the Yorkshire 
Federation Portfolio, and he has asked me to invite 
the attention of societies to the Yorkshire port- 
folio. He wants every society to contribute and, 
as far as possible, every member of a society to be 
represented therein. He hopes to have the port- 
folio in circulation not later than January first 
next, and in order that he may do so, all prints 
should be in his hands not later than Wednesday, 
December 8. 


A Greater Effort Desired. 


Mr. Crossley is asking all Yorkshire officials to 
use their personal influence to secure the desirable 
result indicated in the above paragraph. There 
is no reason why it should not х= so. To ensure 
its success this year's portfolio should contain 
contributions of work not only creditable to the 
societies, but creditable to the Yorkshire Federa- 
tion. This is the base Mr. Crossley is starting 
from, and it is up to the societies to see that the 
completion is not below that standard. Each 
society contributing prints will be represented іп 
the folio, but the number just depends on your 
own efforts; it may be to your credit or it may 
not—the decision is yours. Societies not having 
already booked a date for the portfolio to visit 
them may do so at once on communicating with 
Mr. Crossley, whose address is West Royd, Rodley, 
near Leeds; and his telephone is 12, Stanningley, 
Leeds, ог 220, Stanningley, Bradford. Ask your 
secretary if he has booked ; if not, push him along. 


Manchester's Exhibition. 


To-day (Monday) is the opening date of the 
Manchester Amateur Photographic Society's exhibi- 
tion, and although it is not so ambitious an event 
as is usual with this go-ahead society, I have reason 
to know it will not be very far behind the standard 
of quality Manchester is famed for. Whilst it is 
exclusively the effort of members, yet they do not 
propose to keep it all to themselves, and any photo- 
grapher who has an hour to spare will find it worth 
his while to drop a sixpence in the coffer and visit 
the show in the rooms at 5, Carr Street, Blackfriars. 
Quite apart from the pictures, some excellent fare 
is being provided in the lecture room each evening. 
A start is made to-night with ‘‘ The Austrian Tyrol 
in Peace Time—now а Battlefield." Оп Tuesday 
the subject is '' Picturesque Cheshire " ; Wednes- 
day, ' Broadway and the Northern Cotswolds ”; 
Thursday, “Тһе Craven Highlands"'; Friday, 
'" Wanderings with a Camera" ; Saturday, '' With 
a Camera in Holland " ; and on Monday, November 


WEEKLY COMPETITION COUPON. 


Prints must reach the office not later 
than the first post on Friday. 


Title of Print 


Particulars of Plate, Exposure, Lens, Stop, Time of Day, Date, 
Developer, and Printing Process 


DECLARATION.—I hereby declare that 1 am a bona-fide Amateur Photographer, and 
that the whole of the work in the production of this photograph was done by me. 
agree to abide by the decision of the Editor and the conditions of entry. 


Name (if a lady, write Mrs. or Miss) ....... EA TM 


IMPORTANT.—Particulars must be securely affixed to back of print, and if its return 
is desired a sufficiently large stamped addressed wrapper or envelope must be 
enclosed, otherwise the Editor cannot be responsible for loss or delay. 


State here ......... 
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15, the ‘‘ Members’ Exhibition Slides" will be 
shown. Two new members are in the list for 
election, and the fine effort now being made will 
surely have its reward in still increasing the list. 


The Give and Take of Societies. 


Societies have frequently served a very useful 
purpose in educating and enlightening the public 
on the current topics of the day; for instance, the 
president of the Leek Photographic Society opened 
the session of that organisation with a very fine 
lecture on “Тһе Dardanelles, Constantinople, and 
the Bosphorus." Wisely, the members turned up 
in full numbers, to do justice to the lecturer on 
this subject of present-day interest. One’s powers 
of observation are accentuated by object-lessons 
of this class. Again the value of a society to a 
photographer was illustrated in the demonstration 
which Mr. W. Hill, one of the Leek members, gave 
a week ago. It was his first effort, and a complete 
success in every respect. The subject, '' Lantern- 
slide Making," was topical, and a point of interest 
from the lecture is that Mr. Hill prefers making 
slides by reduction in the lantern, and he also 
uses fine chiffon to soften harsh negatives. The 
society is fortunate in being able to call on two 
successes to start the session, but if I may pre- 
judge the syllabus sent me there are yet many good 
things in store. 


Could a Lantern Slide Help? 


A curious suggestion was made recently to the 
Midland Railway Institute Photographic Society, 
Derby. It read: ''As there was not time to deal 
with the portfolio on October 4, it will be available 
for inspection and discussion at a general meeting 
on Monday, November т. Mr. W. К. Bland has 
very kindly written criticisms of all the prints, and 
those who attend will no doubt be much interested 
in the remarks of so eminent a judge of pictorial 
photography. Contributors to the peers are 
requested to bring lantern slides of their pictures, 
to be shown on the screen, as this will more 
convenient than merely handing round the prints." 
Prints may have many pictorial qualities which 
it is impossible to incorporate in a lantern slide, 
and particularly with the average member, who is 
not always expert at making pictorial slides. 
Clubs that Interchange. 


On November ro the Dennistoun Amateur Photo- 
graphic Association will visit the Partick Camera 
Club, an interchange which is a feature of these 
two clubs. At present I do not know whether it 
is intended it should be a free-and-easy social 
function, but I am sure it will develop into one, 
and will be of mutual help and assistance to the 
members in the art of getting to know each other 
better. Dennistoun have some good calendar and 
lecturette competitions on hand, апа Partick 
encourage their members by giving prizes for the 
best set of four prints plain mounted on a large 
card to be supplied by the club. But why limit 
the mount to one issued by the club ? 


BEGINNERS’ COUPON ONLY. 


Prints must reach the office not 
later than the first post on Friday. 
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Title of Print ............ 


State here......... Mass 


Тие Сіп» that Loans Enlargers. 


Enlarging should be a simple and easy matter 
at Rugby, that is, of course, if n belong to the 
Rugby Photographic Society. hey provide en- 
larging apparatus to take negatives up to quarter- 
plate, and as the equipment includes lantern with 
gas and electric fittings, a number of то by 8 and 
12 by ro dishes in cases, all complete, there is nothing 
to prevent every member being an expert enlarger, 
particularly as he is allowed to take all the fit-up 
to his own home, and there work to his heart's 
content. Another Rugby feature is the lecturette 
competition, in which a prize is offered to encourage 
members to contribute. The lecturettes are to 
be either of technical or general interest, and pre- 
ferably illustrated by from a dozen to twenty 
slides, but are not to exceed ten minutes in delivery. 
My own opinion is that twenty minutes is better 
all round, and certainly more useful and efficient. 


A Message to the Trenches. 


A good idea has reached me from Scotland. 
Here there are many, and occasionally one strays 
over the border. This one comes from the Glasgow 
and West of Scotland Association, who recently 
met and read over the names on the '' roll of honour,” 
and it was agreed to send each one a message that 
the association wishes him '' Good luck, God speed, 
and a glorious victory." .I will and improve 
on the idea by suggesting that as Christmas is fast 
approaching it would be very nice if a flashlight 
photograph of all the members assembled on some 
meeting night could be taken and sent to each 
member who is away doing his bit. It could be 
endorsed with the cheery message of good wishes, 
and bear the official seal of the president and the 
secretary. Almost every society could do this, 
and the cost and trouble is азай: А footnote on 
some club notice, fixing a date for the flashlight 
photograph, will ensure a big response in attendance, 
and the rest is easy. 


An Excuse for Hospitality. 


I believe the Leicester Photographic Society is 
holding its exhibition on November 25, 26, and 27, 
and is including a Federation class for prints, 
which will be open for the members of all the societies 
in the Midland Photographic Federation. The 
time is somewhat short, because I think the entries 
must be in by November 13, but I trust that not- 
withstanding it will meet with a ready and hearty 
response. It would be well if all societies who are 
holding exhibitions gave some similar opportunity 
to neighbouring societies to make a little show, 
and invite the other societies over for a specified 
evening, when the hospitality of the home club 
could have a little excuse for being generous and 
free. Example: Birmingham holds their members' 
autumn exhibition on November 9, and there are 
two or three societies in the neighbourhood who 
would think no worse of the big society if they took 
the hint. 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 
interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 
must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in our 

ges the same week. ADVICE, CRITICISM and INFOR- 

ATION will be freely given, and correspondents will 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full 
name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 
cation). АП queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 
to the Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 
RAPHIC NEWS, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked “ Query ” or “ Criticism " on the outside. 
Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 
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Defective Print. 
I enclose print. Could you tell me the cause 
of the black spots on the negative, and how to 
remove them; why there is no detail in the 
dress? etc. Е. S. (Ovenden). 
Dark spots on the negative »ay be 
due to many causes. Spots of the size 
and kind indicated by the print may be 
due to defects in the coating of the plate, 
` to age, to faulty storage of the plate, or 
to imperfect fixing. If you care to send 
a sample negative that you do not mind 
risking in the post, perhaps we could 
diagnose the cause. The absence of 
detail in a print may be due to its absence 
in the negative, to over-printing, to over- 


developing. The print you submit is 
certainly over-developed and over- 
printed. 
Copying. 


Which is the proper way to photograph а 
drawing out of a book, and what sort of plate 
should I use? R. B. (Falkirk). 
Photographing a drawing in a book is 
similar to photographing а landscape, 
portrait, or any other thing. The chief 
difference is that the drawing, etc., in a 
book is usually à comparatively small 
object. The first essential is that the 
drawing be evenly lighted. The book 
may be set up on edge and the camera 
kept horizontal, or the book may be laid 
flat down and the camera pointed verti- 
cally downwards. The best kind of plate 
is one of the '' process " kind, but if this 
is not at hand you can use any ordinary 
plate, the slow preferably to the rapid 
kind. Give only just enough exposure, 
and develop fully for a bright-looking, 
contrasty negative. 


Lens. 


I have a lens with Waterhouse diaphragms. 


Focussing an object a quarter of a mile away 
the stop marked F/8 works out F/9.25. I have 
also tried the method of focussing image same 
size as object, and dividing their distance by 

4, etc. M. L. (Hove). 
Manufacturers of lenses and shutters 
are somewhat poetical at times. It is 
advisable to regard marked shutter speeds 
inquiringly. With regard to focal length 
of lenses, as a general rule these are 
passably near the nominal figure, but 
wc have met with instances where a 
nominal 51 inch focus was over 6 inches, 
and another case where F/8 was very 
nearly F/ir. Although we have about а 
dozen different ways of measuring the 


focal length of a lens, it is not an easy 
matter to get a high degree of accuracy 
with most of them. As regards the equal 
size of object and image, before dividing 
by 4 you should subtract the inter-nodal 
distance, which in а whole-plate lens 
probably might be anything up to—say— 
two inches. 
Magnesium. 
Will you inform me of a simple and inexpensive 
method of obtaining powdered magnesium from 


the common salts of magnesium ? 
. M. (Cardiff). 


There is no simple pin inexpensive 
method. To carry it out cheaply requires 
expensive plant on a large scale and con- 
siderable technical skill. You can buy 
powdered magnesium from any up-to-date 
photo. dealer. For various processes, 
etc., see Thorpe's “ Dictionary of Applied 
Chemistry,” vol. ii., p. 486-7. 
Stereoscopic. 

A friend of mine has been most successful in 

turning his prints into stereoscopic slides, but 

although пу poe are as good as his my efforts 
1 


in the same direction do not stand out, etc. 
S. L. B. (Hornsey). 


For true stereoscopic effect two nega- 
tives taken from slightly different posi- 
tions are required. Perhaps your success- 
ful friend has a stereoscopic camera and 
you have not. You really give us no 
details or data upon which to form an 
opinion or even conjecture. 


Enlarger. 
(1) Will a lens taken from ]-plate fixed-focus 
camera cover a j-plate іп an enlarger? (2) 
Can you give me distances from lens to paper 
and lens to negative, enlarging quarter to half 
and also to whole plate ? 
R. V. B. (Long Eaton). 


You may take it that any lens which 
is used for taking a negative (presuming it 
covers that negative in the camera) 
may be used for enlarging that negative 
to any extent. This does not imply that 
the results will be perfect or that this is 
the only or best lens to use. But if your 
lens covered your }-plate іп the camera 
you can use it to enlarge that negative 
to апу size you like. As to the distances 
you mention, these depend on two factors, 
viz. the ratio or relative size of negative 
and enlargement—which you mention— 
and focal length of lens, which you do not 
mention. If you will repeat your query, 
mentioning relative size of negative and 
print, and also focal length of lens, we 
may be able to reply definitely. 
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Weak Negatives, etc. 
(1) How can I make weak negatives printable ? 
(2) I can only get a yellow colour when toning 
. о. р., etc. (3) Below the lens of my camera 
is a lever which works the mask holes. Each 
place is numbered. 15 this what is referred to 
as F/3, etc. ? (4) Could I join the “ Snapshots 
from Home" League, or E it only for profes- 
sionals ? . E. (Manchester). 


(1) Weak negatives can (generally) be 
strengthened Бу  intensification. For 
formule consult any beginners’ textbook, 
such as “ Elementary Photography," by 
J. A. Hodges, No. 7 in the “A. P. Library," 
post free 1s. 2d. (2) As you give us no 
details of your procedure we cannot say 
exactly where you have gone astray. 
(3 What you call the mask holes are 
probably the stops or diaphragms of the 
lens; F/8 means that the diameter of 
that particular hole or stop is one-eighth 
part of the focal length of the lens—i.e. 
the distance between the lens and plate 
when the lens is in focus for distance. 
(4) Yes, certainly you could join the 
League. It is not limited to professionals. 
Send a postcard for booklet giving all 
details to Y. M. C. А., Tottenham Court 
Road, London, W.C. 


Enlarging, etc. 
I wish to block out a window in order to use 
my camera for enlarging, etc. 
J. J. W. (Carcroft). 


Make a light wood frame (3 by 1 or 
2 by }# wood) to fit the inside of window 
frame and to be held by two turnbuttons 
on each side. Across this frame screw on 
a piece at convenient height extending 
from side to side. To this you can easily 
attach a bracket on which the field or 
other camera can rest. Use one thickness 
of black twil and one of Turkey twill 
to cover the frame and stop the light. 
You can then cut out а piece half to a 
quarter of an inch smaller than the 
camera back. When the camera back 
is pushed close up to this there should 
be no light escaping, but if there is you 
can block it with your focussing cloth. 
If you put a negative in a double back 
in the camera, and draw both of the sliding 
shutters, you have a negative holder. 
Or you can easily make one of thick 
strawboard ог three-ply wood ала 
turnbuttons. (r) We are returning the 
sketch of the room with one of the several 
possible arrangements indicated. 
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А Breezy Sort. 


If, in his peregrinations about the town, the reader should 
catch sight of a poster stating that a gentleman of the name 
of Edgar Bellingham is to lecture at a certain time and place, 
let me, as an old hand at lecture listening, beg him to make a 
note of it. The Camera Club knows its Bellingham of old. 
Who will forget his cheerful account of his photographic ex- 
plorations in à barge on a canal, when the wind-power of the 
bargee suffced to propel the boat along ? Ог that other tour 
of his in а caravan, seating two with comfort, three at a pinch, 
and four at their peril? Or his perpendicular exploit, when 
he mounted a steeple, and, two hundred feet above the pave- 
ment, hanging on to the parapet by the toes of his boots, photo- 
graphed a gargoyle, trembling the while lest his camera should 
have its leather scratched by ungentle contact with the stone 
work. Тһе other night, therefore, when I heard his resonant 
voice echoing about the Adelphi, and saw his face lighting the 
distance like the cheerful sun through a fog, I made for the 
Camera Club with more haste and less speed, stumbling over 
a dustbin in the darkness, and arriving with even more than 
my usual disreputability. 


Pretty Fair. 


But I soon recovered under the stimulus of Edgar. There 
is something about his honesty and heartiness which takes me. 
You never hear him whining an apology about his slides. He 
never says that he is no sort of a photographer, and that they 
must excuse him. Nota bit of it. Не says, openly and bluntly, 
“ Now, look at them; beauties, aren't they ? That sky could 
scarcely be better done, could it now? Oh, bless you, ves, 
all my own, down to the binding. Look at the detail in that 
carving. А little applause, please! Thank you. I am glad 
vou like them, gentlemen. Other lecture audiences go away 
and say, ' Jolly fine slides, but they don't know why they're 
fine. You do, and that's the difference." What a subtle art 
it is which flatters another and yourself at the same time. You 
are drawn to a man like that. А sham humility—and most 
humilitv is sham—is the only kind of conceit which is always 
and necessarily abhorrent. 


Permission Afterwards. 


Mr. Bellingham’s audacity, however, is even more lovable. 
His very good rule in the taking of photographs which are 
forbidden is to take the photograph first and get the permis- 
sion afterwards. .Once in happier days he was travelling in 
a country which now we never mention. It is a country where 
everything within reason that any reasonable person might 
reasonably wish to do is “ Verboten." Edgar, however, knows 
а trick or two. Не puts his hand in his pocket and rattles а 
bunch of keys. If that fails, and usually it doesn't, he says, 


unmistakably, ‘“ How much?” Five fingers are held up. 
“ Fvnf Marken.” In response he holds up two fingers. “ Zwei 
Marken." The answer is “ Та!” and he sets to work. Once, 


however, all his blandishments failed. In a certain palace 
the chapel —I think it was—could only be photographed by 
express permission of the Emperor. Mr. Bellingham was 
aghast. It was quite a time, he pleaded, since he and the 
Emperor had been intimates, and it was just possible that 
the Emperor had forgotten him. No matter. The Emperor's 
permission must be obtained. 


A Great Indignity. 


Seeing the uselessness of further pleading, Mr. Bellingham 
resigned himself to the inevitable, put his camera back in its 
case, and, having nothing better to do, lined up with a con- 
ducted party which was being shown round the building. When 
the party came to the chapel, Mr. Bellingham's attention was 
attracted by an out-of-the-way frieze or something, and step- 
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ping aside to examine it, he was left behind. 
He was locked in. We may suppose that he 
beat despairing hands on the cold walls. Any- 
how, when at last his cries were heard and 
he was liberated—after an hour—he was in a great state of 
indignation, and wigged the apologetic caretaker unmerci- 
fully. It really was intolerable that a British subject should 
be treated in such a manner. I ought to add that a picture 
of the chapel in question was included, after all, among Mr. 
Bellingham's slides. How it got there I .cannot imagine. 
Perhaps he borrowed it. 


Irrepressible. 


One dodge which occasionally worked was to have his in- 
surance policy handy. I suppose one’s last will and testament 
would answer just as well. Something with big red seals pre- 
ferred. This, when shown to the authorities, was taken to be 
the joint permission of all the crowned heads in Europe. Un- 
fortunately, however, a clergyman about the place understood 
English. Whereupon exit Mr. Bellingham—ignominiously— 
very. A little later, however, he reappeared, knowing that 
the authorities would never believe that anyone who had just 
been expelled so ignominiously was likely to return. If the 
authorities had had sight a little sharper, they might have 
seen a gentleman standing in a recess and gazing for some 
minutes seraphically at the ceiling. If they had had sharper 
sight still thev might have seen, partlv sheltered by the gentle- 
man's waistcoat, a camera busily engaged in reaping the harvest 
of the quiet eye. 


Safety in Numbers, 


A well-known photographer suggests the practice of counting 
up to twelve when angry. 


When things go wrong, and jolt, and jam, 
And twine, and turn, and twist, 

And slip and stumble, slither, slam, 
And lounge, and lean, and list, 

I will not shake a wordy fist, 
Profanitv shal be 

No more indulged in ; I'll insist 
On counting I, 2, 3. 


Perversely if some cog or cam 
When wanted much 1s missed, 
Or if against the diaphragm 
I'm sort of prejudiced, 
Still, like a suave diplomatist, 
ГІП halt the word and wait, 
Counting—anathemas dismissed— 
4; 5, 0, 9; 8, 


And when the little drop or dram 
Or grain or gallon myst- 

ifies the mind, upsets the calm 
Till I explode—but, hist ! 

I will not bare the verbal wrist, 
I'll imprecation shelve, 

And in my counting still persist, 

9, 26; 11, 13, 


Why not become a Regular Subscriber 
to “Тһе А.Р. and P.N.” ? 
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LIGHTING-UP TIME. 
The original, a bromide print (61x 4%), was awarded a Beginners’ Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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The War Office recently notified us that, after 
November 6, all newspapers posted to any neutral 
| country will be stopped, 
POSTING “THE A. Р.” TO except those sent by pub- 

NEUTRAL COUNTRIES. Jishers and newsagents who 

have obtained special per- 
mission from the War Office. Such permission has 
been granted to THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 
PHOTOGRAPHIC NEws. Readers and subscribers, there- 
fore, who are in the habit of sending copies of THE 
A. P. to friends in Denmark, Holland, Norway, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Spain, Portugal, Greece, and 
Roumania should in future order copies to be dis- 
patched by the publishers, Messrs. Hazell, Watson, and 
Viney, Ld., 52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 


Q0 0 о 

In pursuance of our policy of providing a regular 
series of exhibitions of pictorial interest at the A. P. 
Little Gallery (52, 
SCANDINAVIAN PICTURES AT THE [ong Acre) through- 
А. Р. LITTLE GALLERY. out the year, we have 
the pleasure of an- 
nouncing that the successful exhibition of Japanese 
pictorial photography just concluded will be followed by 
an exhibition of Scandinavian work, opening to-morrow, 
Tuesday, November 16. The pictorial movement has 
manifested itself very strongly during the past year or 
two in Norway and Sweden, and the present collection 
will include the latest work from these countries and 
from Denmark. Tue А. P. has a large circulation in 
Scandinavia, and a very keen supporter of THE AMA- 
TEUR PHOTOGRAPHER and Photograms of the Year, 
Dr. Henry B. Goodwin, of Stockholm, is largely re- 
sponsible for getting the pictures together for us. 
Visitors to 52, Long Acre will thus have an opportunity 
of comparing the pictorial photography of Scandinavia 
with that shown at recent exhibitions in the same 
gallery, from Ireland, Wales, the British Colonies, 
Holland, Japan, etc., each of which indicated undoubted 
individual characteristics. Опе of the most prominent 
pictorialists in Scandinavia, whose work will be well 
represented, is Mr. Ture Sellman, also of Stockholm. 
He has sent us a thoughtful article on the subject of 
“Controlled or Straight Prints," which we publish on 
р. 391 of this issue. The exhibition will remain open 

daily for a month. Admission is free. 
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Тһе name of Wellington is familiar to everyone in 
the photographic world, although possibly all readers 
of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 
have not the good fortune to be 
acquainted with the genial per- 
sonality of Mr. J. B. B. Wellington 
in the dual róle of the pictorial photographer and 
member of the London Salon of Photography and as 
head of the famous Elstree firm of Wellington and 
Ward. Admirers of this worker's pictorial productions 
have now an opportunity of seeing a one-man show of 
his prints at the Wellington Gallery, тог, High Hol- 
born, W.C. The collection includes many pictures that 
are already well known through the Salon exhibitions 
and reproductions in THE A. P. and Photograms of 
the Year, and many new subjects are also included. 
These indicate not only the personal artistry of their 
author, but that he delights in grappling with and over- 


A “ WELLINGTON " 
EXHIBITION. 


coming difficult problems in lighting and pictorial ad- 


venture. One point that will inevitably strike the visitor 
to the exhibition is the magnificent quality of the prints. 


' Needless to say, this is due to the excellence of the 


Wellington plates and papers used in their production. 
Most of the prints are on Wellington B.B. paper, which 
for the production of direct enlargements with fine 
brown-black tones has yet to be equalled. All inter- 
ested in photography are welcome at the gallery, and 
any information on the manipulation of plates, papers, 
and films will be readily given to visitors. 
e © о 
In his presidential address from the chair of the 
Róntgen Society the other evening, the new president, 
Mr. H. Gardiner, F.C.S., 
showed a photograph, the work 
- of Professor Richardson, which, 
he declared, was one of the most 
remarkable achievements on record. It was the photo- 
graph of the track of an alpha particle of radium. Ав 
is now well known, every speck of radium is continually 
throwing off, with a velocity approaching that of light, 
those alpha particles (sometimes called rays) which col- 
lectively constitute helium. Each of these atoms, as it 
reaches a screen of zinc sulphide crystals, strikes out a 
flash of light, and it has been found possible to produce 
a photograph of the track of the particle from the 
moment that it leaves its parent radium with such 
terrible velocity until, its energy absorbed, it comes to 
rest as a harmless, law-abiding atom of helium. That 
the phenomenon of transmutation, the dream of the 
alchemist of old, should be found proceeding in our pre- 
sence is wonderful enough, but that it should be photo- 
graphable is surely a fairy-tale of science. 
о о о 
What does Count Zeppelin see of us when he pays 
those little midnight visits to the “Eastern Counties "? 
Miss Gertrude Bacon, the 
WHAT COUNT ZEPPELIN well-known aeronaut, in her 
SEES. lecture at the Camera Club a 
few evenings ago, showed a 
remarkable series of photoeraphs which she has taken 
from an elevation at night. Опе of these revealed a 
map-like area in the neighbourhood of Oxford Street, 
and was exposed from six o'clock until twelve; another 
was taken from the top of one of the towers of the 
Tower Bridge, and had an exposure of two and a half 
hours; while yet another was the result of a six-hour 
exposure from above the dome of St. Paul's, when the 
landmarks of London were clearly distinguishable as 
far away as the Houses of Parliament. 


PHOTOGRAPHING THE 
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graphic art are 
split up into two 
sections. The 
one is endeavour- 
ing to give life 
in terms of pure 
photography and 
by means of the straight print to a new species of art 
which is to be concerned in the cultivation of purely 
photographic ways and means; the other section 
advocates enthusiastically the methods termed “іп- 
vidual methods," or control. 

It will be the subject of the following little article to 
try to make clear what means both sections of photo- 
graphers have at their command to promote the cause 
of pictorial photography in the right sense of the word. 

To begin with, it ought to be understood that pictorial 
photography must not be taken as being a superior kind 
of photography, if the word photography is to be used 
in its usual technical sense. The sense underlying the 
term “pictorial photography " must, іп its non-technical 
meaning, be absolutely and completely juxtaposed to 
other artistic graphic means of expression. In its tech- 
nique photography presents great disparities to other 
methods of producing pictures. But as far as art is 
concerned, analogies may be found in the arts of paint- 
ing and sculpture. 

In each single species of art there is always something 
which constitutes the essential, or the most essential, 
and to which all the other sides of this special art must 
take a subordinate position, if the art is not to go astray. 
In the art of painting it is the colour which rivets our 
interest, and must rivet it at the expense of everything 
else іп the picture, that "everything else" which so 
often belongs to the literary element of the subject 
only. This element it would be the task of literature to 
depict, not the task of the art of painting. 

In the sphere of sculpture the same is the case. We 
know now, after ages of doubt, that the sculptor's 
means of expression is form. Not one-tenth of all 
portrait busts made to order can claim to be art. The 
necessary conditions for a portrait bust to become art 
.is that the artist feels a desire to model the particular 
face. This desire to handle and shape he must feel 
for the sake of the form, not because the giver of the 
order or his public wants him to feel it. Sculpture 
will not be sculpture in the right sense of the word if 
it 15 executed and has to serve for the sake of mechani- 
cally correct reproduction of the form. "Wherever this 
is done, sculptural art is being engaged for an end 
foreign to itself. It becomes reproduction. 

In the sphere of photography we see an analogy to 
the above. 

A photograph always contains reproductive elements, 
and on account of these elements only, photography 
would have no claim to the name of art. But there is 
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7 ^ CONTROLLED OR STRAIGHT PRINTS ?-1. 


Special to " The A. P. & P. N” 


By TURE SELLMAN (Sweden). 


(As announced on the opposite page, an exhibition of Scandinavian “pictorial 
photography opens to-morrow at THE A. P. Little Gallery, 
duce shortly some of the very notable prints exhibited there by Mr. Ture Sellman, 
the author of the following article.—EpD.) 


We hope to repro- 


more in photography. There are elements besides: the 
rhythm of tones and shades, the relative values and pro- 
portions of light and shade, their placing, etc. А photo- 
graph:c picture which does not concentrate itself upon 
these elements and make them the essential elements 
of the picture, but, instead, so allows the reproductive 
element, mere photographic reproduction, play the chief 
part, so that the rhythmic display of the subject cannot 
become the chief thing; such a picture—I venture to 
say thus much—is bad art. 

_ Now a painting has not necessarily an object which 
Is being depicted. It might as well consist of harmonies 
of colour only. But colour it must have, colour, more- 
over, which is arranged according to laws of rhythm. 
In painting it is, as we see, colour which is the essential 
feature. In sculpture it is form. 

A photograph can scarcely be imagined to consist of 
harmonies of colour or surfaces only. The very word 
photograph conveys the meaning that there must be 
reproduction to a certain extent. То find out and dis- 
tinguish the essential from the subordinate element in 
the case of photography implies a certain amount of 
effort. The essential feature of a photograph seems to 
be—and I claim it to be, and never to be anything less 
—harmony of light and shade and of space, as well. 
as of the rhythm in the lines. It seems to me to be of 
secondary importance what subject the photograph 
represents, whether that subject is rendered true to 
nature or not, whether the picture is fuzzy or rigorously 
defined, whether it is full of details or consists of 
shades devoid of details. 

The every-day visitor to, let us say, a photographic 
exhibition looks at the picture, even provided it is a 
picture of decent composition, as a rule only in one 
way. His interest is attracted by the subject of the 
picture, and at the very best by the technical qualities 
of the reproduction. The noisy, crude, scientific search 
for details exhausts the mental faculty of such an on- 
looker. Methods of rendering, conditions for good 
rendering of the subject do not seem to concern him, 
in spite of this being the very essence of the pictorial 
appearance of the contents of the picture, this method 
and these conditions being the rhythm and the measure 
(іп its musical sense) of surfaces and shades. Тһе 
essential thing is not even detected, the unessential 
swallows up the interest. | 

The artistic turn of mind, on the other hand, at once 
grasps the rhythm in the method of representation. 
Such a mind enjoys that side of the picture all the time. 
Such a mind gets the contents of the picture, as it were, 
“into the bargain." Nothing, if not an excess of sensa- 
tional contents (a story conveyed by the picture), will 
deprive him of his sensually rhythmic enjoyment. If 
he wants a sensational story, he can pick up a Sunday 
paper. 

Let us, however, return to the man in search of 
details. 

He is offended by the diffusion of a picture because 
it prevents him looking for the details in his own crude 
way. Blurring of sharp outlines is, however, intimately 
connected with the pictorial in the artistic method of 
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rendering. And at the same time the scientific hunger 
for details in the onlooker is being repelled by blurred 
contours allowing the real value of a picture to be seen 
better. Nevertheless, it would be folly to constitute 
fuzziness as one of the conditions for pictorial value in 
a picture. We only state that its principle is resorted 
to in many cases with great advantage. 

We ask ourselves now how the two kinds of camera 
pictures, the purely photographic straight print and 
the individually controlled print, which is watched or 
altered according to the intention of its creator, respond 
to those conditions for the camera picture to be artistic 
which I have drawn up roughly above. 

Let us, therefore, to begin with, explain what people 
mean by a purely photographic picture, a straight print. 
If we use the expression in its usual meaning nearest 
at hand, it refers to a purely mathematical-mechanical 
rendering of nature in monochrome. But the case of 
the straight print is not really quite so bad. There is, 
it is true, also the condition for pictorial quality to be 
fulfilled that the picture must be placed skilfully in its 
frame and that the subject is well arranged. Sometimes 
this latter condition is paid regard to by simple and 
natural, sometimes by complicated and traceable com- 
positional work. Іп these cases the artistic work is 
done “by a stage manager,” as it were. The picture 
before us is, then, a reproduction of his work. We can 
now without hesitation apply here what I have said 
above about art engaged in the service of other ends 
and art reproduced. We can by so doing condemn this 
kind of picture as being unsatisfactory from an artistic 
point of view. 

The richness of tones, half-tones, and finer shades of 
{опе so characteristic of the photographic picture, tones 
which in the straight print admittedly are a technical 
quality, or let us say achievement, have been made use 
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of to such an extent that absolutely mechanical герго- 
ductions showing these qualities have been exhibited 
and awarded prizes. This species of pictures is deficient 
in all that is essential in pictorial art—the distribution of 
tones according to laws of graphic rhythm. Often the 
representation in such pictures is coarsely sacrificing 
everything to the value of tones, which in an offending 
way absorbs pictorial value. That there should be 
people who offer us such pictures under the name of 
art seems to be very sad indeed. Makers of such ріс- 
tures and their critics ought to question themselves 
whether the kind of picture before them is anything 
more than a mechanic rendering of nature with good 
framing in of the picture and clever placing of “effects.” 
What I can infer from such a picture 16 that a clever 
stage manager has been at work. It is, it seems, scenic 
art I here have to deal with. But where is the stage? 
It must be scenic art in reproduction. This would be 
the truth about it, if the picture was moving and if it 
was in natural colours. But it is not that either. What 
I have imagined to be a specimen of graphic art is no 
more and no less than frozen scenic art reproduced in 
monochrome. 

In this context I wish to urge that the new class of 
art which some people seem to think they have found in 
colour photography entirely belongs to this sort of 
reproductive picture making, with the one exception 
that these products also render the colours. The enjov- 
ment which prompts the maker of autochromes is enjov- 
ment of nature served in reproduction, but utterly defi- 
cient of whatever might give it a place in the sphere 
of art. 


Part II. of Mr. Ture Sellman's article wil’ appear next 
week, with some reproductions from the Scandinavian 
exhibition. 
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РІ АТІМОТҮРЕ AND ITS MODIFICATIONS, 


THE USE OF A MERCURY SALT IN DEVELOPMENT. 


OME years ago, lecturing at the Royal Photographic Society 

on modifications in platinotype, Mr. W. H. Smith spoke 
very strongly against the use of a mercury salt in the developer 
in order to obtain warm tones on paper made to give black 
prints. He said that if enough mercury were used to get the 
warm tone, a combination was obtained which was not per- 
manent, The same gentleman came before the same society 
a few evenings ago, and again emphasised this point. He showed 
a print which was developed on the occasion of the previous 
demonstration, the developer being oxalate of potash and 
mercury chloride, and although the desired warm tone was 
obtained, the consequence had been that much of the image 
had disappeared in the course of five years, and, moreover, the 
print had not been exposed to the atmosphere. Mr. Smith 
found, however, that a black print in platinum, toned solely 
with uranium, gave a most beautiful effect, and so far as he 
had been able to find out, showed no loss in its keeping pro- 
perties. 

For sepia platinum (Mr. Smith continued) it was necessary 
in the ordinary way to use the developer hot, but a very nice 
warm tone could be obtained with a cold developer of a different 
solution. А much finer sepia could be obtained on a sepia 
paper with a cold developer than could be got by using black 
paper, and trving the use of mercuric chloride in the developer 
to get the result. With a small quantity of mercury there was 
no danger, and he advocated the plan of taking a sepia paper 
and using the following : 


Matel 4552596 eviews t Dern nEn eise tes 80 c.c. 
Citrate Of: potash оваа coher’ 20 gram 
Citric acid! EES Gee oe ына Mawes as 2 gram 
ІЗІКСЕГІДЕ: хоззазтаз ал RR SR ees 80 c.c. 
I per cent. solution of mercuric chloride 4 C.C 


If, however, such a developer were used for a black print, there 
was not enough mercury to warm the tone, and the use of too 
much mercury meant the impermanence of the print. 

Speaking of granularity occurring in platinotype, Mr. Smith 
said that this was due to under-development. When the 
platinotype image flashed up suddenly, some workers, afraid 
that it might go too far, took it out at once and put it in the 
acid bath, and were then disappointed at getting a granular 
deposit. If, however, the developer did not follow the pigment 
right into the pores of the paper, the mere surface only was 
developed, and not the under part, thus causing granularity. 

Speaking of the sister process of Satista, Mr. Smith said 
that whatever might be thought of the results, the process by 
which this platinum and silver paper was made was a remark- 
able one. It was so difficult for some of the chemists at the 
patent offices to follow that Mr. Smith had to go over to Holland 
and to Germany to show experiments. The chemists watched 
each process, marked everything he used, kept the prints as 
a record, and said, when they had been convinced as to the 
workable nature of the process, that it was so novel that per- 
sonaly they would do their best to get the patent through 
and to make it as strong as possible. The action concerned— 
some catalytic one—was somewhat difficult to discover. The 
print on Satista paper had very much the appearance of platinum; 
the high lights, indeed, were formed of platinum, so that in 
the case of a picture with very delicate tones and no shadows, 
the composition would be almost entirely of platinum with very 
little silver. 

Mr. Smith also demonstrated a new silver print-out paper, 
known as Japine Silver, manipulated almost the same as any 
other P.O.P., but remarkable for the pleasing character and 
also the strength of its surface. He toned some specimens of 
this paper with a platinum toner. 
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By MANSON GIBSON. 


OU might well suppose—the camera having been a 

Y familiar of three generations at the least—-that 

photography had by now given its best to the man 

Of business. The truth, however, is far otherwise. Not 

only is photography not yet come into its own, as a means 
of illustration it has hardly yet begun to be. 

For this neglect of a process which, on the face of it. 
would seem pre-eminently suited to the business man’s 
requirements in illustration, the reasons are neither few 
nor far to seek. 

Foremost are the technical limitations of the craft, and 
with these are to be ranked the limitations (temperamental 
as well as technical) of the craftsman. 

Ordinarily, a photographic print—whatever the subject 
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Fig. 1.—Photography with a Pencilled Suggestion in the Background. 


of it may be—is а mere statement of fact, and, as such, 
as banal as Bradshaw. After all, it is only a truism in 
the guise of a paradox that a photograph fails chiefly 
because it cannot show what the subject of it really Jooks like. 
When we try to make ourselves familiar with the ‘‘ look ” ofa 
thing, most of us are fortunate enough to be able to scruti- 


With Illusirations by Carlton Studio. 
(Reproduced by courtesy of Printers’ Ink.) 
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nise the object with two 
eyes, and we generally en- 
deavour to secure several 
points of view, the result 
being that our vision of the 
thing looked at is, so to 
speak, a composite impres- 
sion; whereas that of the 
camera is the impression 
received by one eye (the 
lens) from a viewpoint 
absolutely fixed. In prac- 
tice this defect of photo- 
graphy has long been 
recognised. Shoe manu- 
facturers, for instance, 
rarely if ever publish actual 
photographic illustrations 
of their wares ; not because 
the camera picture would 
be too truthful, but 
because it would not be truthful enough— because it 
could only present a partial and therefore a misleading 
impression of the shoes. | 

There you have a hint—no more—of one well-nigh 
inevitable drawback to the use of photographic pictures. 
Instances beyond number could be cited, for unnumbered 
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Fig. 2.—A Catalogue Suggestion, combining Photograph and Line Drawing. 


efforts have been made to substitute the camera for the 
pencil and the brush. Most conspicuous failures of them 
all were those foredoomed endeavours to attain realism in 
the illustration of romance. Some of our own magazines 
set out on this adventure, and on the Continent many 
novels—usually of the pornographic variety—have courted 
popularity on the strength (as it was supposed) of their 
photo illustrations d’après nature. The results were 
farcical. They were “the real thing," perhaps, but they 
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lacked the illusion of realism. They had no movement ; 
they had по “life.” 

5о has it ever been with the application of photography 
to the illustration of commercial literature. Wherever 
“Ше” in the picture has been a desideratum, wherever 
the stimulation of human interest is part of the purpose, 
we find the photographer cold-shouldered and the graphic 
artist commissioned in his stead. 

When all is said and done, however, there remains the 
fact that photography enjoys a popular reputation íor 
infallibility, and can often, indeed, be made to serve the 
commercial purpose better than a drawing, if only the 
shortcomings referred to be skilfully overcome. Апа here 
we get to the root of the whole matter. 

Given a photographer with the imagination of an artist 
and the commercial nous of an experienced salesman, 


Fig. 3.—Photograph with Suggestive but Unobtrusive Background. 


there is no reason in the world why photography should 
not be applied with conspicuous success to the illustration 
of business literature. But these qualifications are indis- 
pensable. Hardly less so are facilities for securing models, 
for, if there is to be life in the picture, if human interest is 
to be supplied, competent models are essential, and these 
are, in the American phrase, “ as scarce as hens’ teeth.” 

Clearly, then, this application of photography is no job 
for amateurs. Its difficulties are obvious, its exigencies 
many; but, the preliminary obstacles once surmounted, 
a field of infinite possibilities is entered, and for a little 
trouble at the outset there will be abundant compensation. 

Example, they say, is better than precept; so let us 
now come down from theory to practice. 

We often see examples of pure photography used with 
excellent effect. There is a growing tendency in these 
days to make use of photography as a means of illustrating 
fashions, a development for which we may thank our 
stars and the American advertiser. Until the other day 
the fashion picture was the preserve of a highly specialised 
type of artist with a profound contempt for anatomy, 
and most of us will rejoice in the employment of the camera 
in this connection, if only because it spares us so many 
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libels on the human figure. But photography applied to 
fashions is of yet more practical utility. А good photo- 
graph will usually represent textures as the best drawings 
never can. Here again skill and experience in the photo- 
grapher are of prime importance, for the right rendering 
of texture is largely a matter of correct lighting, of em- 
phasis adroitly placed, of suppression of unessentials, 
and of nine-and-ninety other details which only a camera 
man who is also a business specialist would consider worth 
while (fig. 1). | 

But photography is probably of most value when put 
in double harness with an artist's handiwork. Then the 
manipulation of emphasis becomes infinitely easier, and 
is rid of many awkward limitations. 

Another capital illustration of photography used in 
conjunction with line-work is afforded by fig. 2. Here 
the background is a mere suggestion, and is so intended. 
It carries its message to the mind, but it does not compete 
with the photographic figure. It provides, moreover, an 
altogether excellent means of linking up the main illus- 
tration with letterpress, a point which the man who appre- 
ciates niceties of layout in fine printing will readily appre- 
ciate. 

Fig. 3 illustrates the ease with which drawing, be it of 
the sketchiest character, can be made to subserve the 
purpose of a direct photographic study by providing 
' atmosphere ” of a sort—by introducing just the requisite 
amount of suggestive background to afford a setting for 
the photograph. 

It is clear that in a similar scene photographed in situ, 
as it were, with an actual photographic picture of a military 
camp by way of background, the main figure would have 
lost much of its importance, while, on the other hand, a 
drawing of the whole arrangement would have lacked the 
touch of realism which is given to officer's figure by photo- 
graphic treatment. 


c 
PHOTOGRAPHIC GREETING CARDS 
AND CALENDAR MOUNTS. 


ITH so many of our men-folk at the front or in camp 
we anticipate the demand for Christmas mounts for photo- 
graphs will be very considerable. We have in previous years 
published numerous articles for the benefit of those photogra- 
phers who like to make their own greeting cards throughout, 
and a competition for the best results brought forth a great 
number of ingenious and interesting designs. This year, we 
doubt if many amateurs will have the desire or time to devote to 
the production of a large number of entirely home-made photo- 
graphic Christmas cards. Yet it is reasonable to suppose that 
they will be quite prepared to make photographic prints which 
may be enclosed in the readily obtainable and very beautifully 
designed mounts now being put on the market in great numbers 
for this very purpose. 

The firm of Jonathan Fallowfield, for instance, have just 
issued a beautiful series of photographic Christmas cards and 
calendar mounts, that is to say, well-designed mounts and folders 
of the slip-in variety which permits of the insertion of a photo- 
graph in the simplest possible manner, thus giving a personal 
touch to the complete production. These mounts are suitably 
embellished with appropriate greetings, and in many cases the 
patriotic note is well in evidence. We can recommend our 
readers to write to J. Fallowfield, 146, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C., for a copy of the illustrated list of the various 
series stocked. These vary in price from 15. 3d. to 3s. 6d. per 
dozen, complete with envelopes. 

Messrs. W. Butcher and Sons, of Camera House, Farringdon 
Avenue, E.C., issue a similar list, and this we have already 
referred to in our issue of November т. This firm has now sent 
us à larger and more complete list, including all the well-known 
“Т. E. B." British-made photo-mounts and albums. It is a 
very finely illustrated catalogue, and not only describes mounts, 
etc., suitable for Christmas greetings, but particulars are given 
of all other varieties of photographic mounts, albums and 
mounting papers, etc., for amateur and professional use. A copy 
of the catalogue will also be sent free on application. 
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Ul Ж number of queries, 
m accompanied in some instances by 
specimens of lantern slides, ask- 
T ing how to obtain the “ beautiful 
clear results seen in lantern-slide 
displays in shop windows.” I am not sure that these profes- 
sionally made lantern slides are the ideal thing to aim at, 
as in most cases they strike me as being hard, unsympa- 
thetic, and under-exposed. Оп the other hand, a great 
number of amateurs' slides suffer from veiling and fog that 
mar the beauty of the gradations of the photographic image. 

A note on how to clear this fog may therefore be helpful. 


Over-Developing and Reducing. 

Certain makers of first-class slides advocate slightly over- 
developing, another bringing back the slide to Just 
the light-density condition by reduction. If the general 
appearance of the slide seems to ask for a little brightness 
or sparkle, then the hypo and ferricyanide reducer is the 
one to use. But if the slide is already too contrasty, as well 
as over-dense, then ammonium persulphate is our friend. 

For the first bath take 1 dram of 10 per cent. solution of 
potass. ferricyanide, and make up to 1 oz. with previously 
unused plain hypo fixing bath of strength, say 3 to 4 oz. 
hypo to the pint of water. 

This will be of a pale yellow colour. Apply this to the 
slide in a white earthenware dish. As soon as the colour 
of the yellow bath shows signs of changing, throw it away 
and mix a fresh lot. The reducer may be best applied to 
the plate as it comes out of the fixing bath. A dip in water 
is sufficient to wash off the developer-contaminated fixing 
bath. The film being saturated with hypo solution acts 
as a guard against yellow staining by the reducer. After 
reducing, the plate requires very thorough fixing. Reduction 
should not go beyond producing a mere spot of bare 
glass (highest light) somewhere in the picture. 


Reduction by the Persulphate Process. 

For success by this method it is essential that the plate 
be thoroughly freed from hypo by washing. Any hypo left 
in the film will react with the persulphate, and put it out 
of action—possibly producing stains as well. We can use 
a plain persulphate bath, i.e. 10 to 15 gr. of am. persulphate 
per ounce of water. Some recommend the addition of one 
drop of sulphuric acid, others a drop of 10 per cent. silver 
nitrate solution. But I advise the plain solution only. Take 
note that this plain water solution does not keep, and must 
be prepared as required. 


Bennett’s Stock Solution 

keeps remarkably well, and so is convenient, as all one has 
to do is to dilute it with a suitable quantity of water. Stock 
solution: Water 5 oz., soda sulphite 80 gr., sulphuric acid 
40 minims, am. persulphate 1 oz. Bennett advises using 
1 part of this with 5 parts of water. This, I think, is rather 
too strong, and I advise 1 part of the stock solution diluted 
to бог 8 parts with water. This reagent is rather 
slow to begin acting visibly, but when once it gets started 
it goes on steadily. То stop the action the plate is passed 
straight into a plain 1 in 20 solution of soda sulphite 
for half a minute or so, and then washed for five minutes, and 
then given ten minutes in half normal strength plain hypo 
fixing bath, i.e. 2 oz. hypo per pint of water, and finally well 
washed. It is advisable to do any reducing of a slide before 
the plate has been dried, otherwise the action is liable to 
be irregular. 
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Intensifying Slides. 


_ When intensifying a negative, very generally our aim 
is to get as much density as possible; but when intensifying 
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By “ONLOOKER.” 


a slide, more usually our aim is to increase the deposits by 
a comparatively slight degree. It is therefore essential 
that the method employed should be well under control. 
Two of the most useful formulæ are here given : 

(1) Water 2 oz., potass. bichromate 20 gr., hydrochloric 
acid 15 to 20 minims. Bleach the plate, wash it thoroughly, 
and redevelop it with a normal amidol or other alkaline 
developer. | 

(2) Prepare (A) a ten-grain per ounce of silver nitrdte in 
distilled water, and (B) a ten-grain per ounce of citric acid 
in water previously well boiled. In a 1 oz. graduate put 
3 to 5 gr. of pyro, add 1 oz. of B solution citric acid, and 
5 to ro minims of (A) silver. It is advisable to begin with 
5 minims of A. Apply this to the plate and watch events. 
If this does not get to work in a couple of minutes return 
it to the graduate, and add 2 or 3 more minims of silver, and 
try again. Excess of silver will bring about a muddy mess 
when we have to begin all over again. If the solution throws 
down silver on the dish, throw the solution away, and clean 
out the dish with strong nitric acid, and start afresh. Aim 
at using only just enough silver to start slow deposition on 
the plate. The plate requires surface cleaning with wet 
cotton wool. It then only needs well washing and drying. 


Physical Development. 


has recently been obtaining a good deal of attention with 
regard to the development of lantern slides. The young 
worker may be reminded that in ordinary development light 
acts on a bromide of silver film and produces some change. 
What the change is is yet a matter of dispute, but it is called 
the “latent” (ie. hidden) image. Ordinary development 
changes the silver bromide to metallic silver just when the 
light rays have struck the film. Those bromide of silver 
particles not affected by light, and therefore not developed, 
are dissolved away by the fixing bath. 

In physical development the so-called latent image is there 
as before, but in the developer is some dissolved silver, 
which is supposed to be deposited on the latent image as a 
ghostly nucleus. Or it may be the latent image is partly 
developed in the ordinary way, and then it acts as a nucleus. 

In any case physical development means depositing silver, 
and in order that it may be deposited where it is wanted— 
ie. on the image, and not on the dish—it is essential that 
the dish be very clean. This is just where most failures 
originate. Тһе dish should be cleaned by pouring into it 
about an ounce of strong nitric acid, and left for a minute 
ог two. This cleaning acid can be used over and over 
again for dish cleaning. After the acid treatment the 
dish is well washed in plain water. If nitric acid alone 
does not clean the dish, add to it an equal quantity of strong 
hydrochloric acid. 


Physical Developers. 


(А) Water то oz., citric acid 1 oz., metol 9o gr. (B) 
Water 1 oz., silver nitrate бо gr. Use то parts of А and 
1 part of В. The exposure should be on the generous side, 
and development may take about five minutes. In solution 
А we can replace the 1 oz. of citric acid by 1 dram of citric 
acid and 3 oz. of acetic acid. 

The Wellington process of silver intensification is also a 
physical method here applicable: 


(А) Water 2 о2., silver nitrate go рт. 

(B) Mad 2 о2., potas. sulphocyanide 160 gr., hypo 
160 gr. 

(C) Water 2 oz., soda sulphite 4 oz., pyro тоо gr. 

(D) Water 2 oz., ammonia (.880) 100 minims. 


Take à oz. A, à oz. B. Mix thoroughly, add 1 dram C, and 
1 to 2 drams D. 
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is undoubtedly 
popular—-and 
deservedly popular—branches of amateur 


OME portraiture 
one of the most 


photography; for the amateur has a 
decided advantage over the professional 
worker, who is often called upon, at a 
moment’s notice, to make a portrait of 
someone he has never before seen, and 
in whom he can have but little interest 
beyond that of the immediate moment. 

The amateur, on the other hand, 
nearly always has to deal with people 
with whom he is on friendly and often 
quite intimate terms—members of his 
own household, and so forth. 

Instances occur where amateurs have 
been at great pains to try and pose their 
friends like something they have seen ina 
professional showcase or exhibition. By 
doing this they have thrown away an 
advantage close to hand for something 
of no real value at all. Let the amateur 
remember that the best pose for any one 
of his sitters is that which the sitter 
habitually and unconsciously assumes. 

The three prints chosen for repro- 
duction are selected because they in each 
case represent a lady seated, each wear- 
ing a light blouse and darker skirt, and 
each offering a different hint in the all- 
important matter of background. It is 
true that exception may be taken to 
caling example A an at-home portrait 
in the strict sense of that term; yet it 
is far enough removed from any special 
studio effect to come within the wider 
one of portraiture at home and round 
about. 

Now in example A the sitter does not 


A.—LEISURE. 


From the Beginners’ Competition. 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS 


Week!y Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful to other readers dealing 


with the same class of subject. 


Prints from either the Beginners’ Competition or the Advanced Workers’ 


Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, will be dealt with here. 


look at ease, comfortable, or “ at home.” 
The fact that she is staring at the camera 
gives an all-too-conscious-of-being-photo- 
graphed expression. The background of 
the blank-paper pond and network of 
tree branches is very distracting to the 
eye. The pose of the figure suggests 


В.--Ішімк MOMENTS. By T. Waring. 
From the Beginners! Competition. 


that she is on the point of slipping down 
into the water. The expression indi- 
cates some anxiety in this connection. 
In example B the pose is more restful 
and sedate, and there is also a natural 
connection between the arrangement of 


By W. H. Jones. F3 C.— RELAXATION. 


the head and the book held by the hands. 
In a general way, the head and the hands 
should ''go together," as the painter 
expresses it—i.e., should be in harmony. 
Here we have а quiet and dark back- 
ground; but we confess to being some- 
what puzzled as to what the background 
part of the picture means. The window 
part is a little puzzling; for why should 
this person select an obviously uncom- 
fortable chair and place it where it is— 
just so? It does not suggest a favourite 
corner or a characteristic pose. 

Now in our third example, C, we have 
a background the character of which is 
quite different from that in B. Both, 
however, are confusing, although in 
opposite directions. In B we have the 
confusion of uncertainty ; in C it is the 
confusion of complexity. In the former 
we do not see enough to satisfy the eye 
and mind; in the latter we see far too 
many objects which tend to draw away 
the eye from the figure. 

In this instance it is true that the 
sitter is not looking directly at the camera, 
but, at the same time, there is a little 
too much suggestion that the photo- 
grapher has instructed his sitter to '' turn 
the face a little bit more in this direc- 
tion," etc. We also do not fail to notice 
that the figure is seated on a chair too 
low to bring the hands and arms into a 
suitable and comíortable—i.e., natural— 
position for an accustomed piano player. 

These are only a few of the many 
points which these three prints bring 
to our notice when considering at-home 
portraiture. It will be profitable for 
the reader interested in this particular 
work to consider other points—-e.g., the 
placing of the figure, the massing of 
light and shade, the leading lines, etc. 


By W. H. Pretty. 


From the Beginners? Competilion. 
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MUSIC. 


BY 


MEYER. 


MISS M. 


The original, a bromide print 


(8 x 6), was awarded a Prize 
in the Weekly Competition. 
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THE FUR САР. AY THE EARL OF CARNARVON. 
From the London Salon of Photography. 
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THE MOUNTAIN. 


BY 
WARD MUIR. 


From the London Salon 
of Photography. 
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SUN-SPLASHED. BY MR. AND MRS. FRANK BOLTON. 
The original, a toned bromide print (7 х 91), was awarded a Prize іп the Weekly Competition. 
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Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
expressed by correspondents. 


"PHOTOGRAPHING THE INVISIBLE." 


Sig,—Owing to the war, amateur photographers have been 
(and will be) prevented to a very great extent from practising 
many branches of outdoor photography. I therefore think that 
a great many of them would like to turn their attention to some 
branch of photography that they have never previously tried, 
which can be worked by either daylight or by artificial light in 
their own homes. So I suggest that they should turn their 
attention to trying to *photograph the invisible," i.e., try some 
experiments, in order to investigate real "spirit photography," 
which need not cost them any more money or time than 
any other branch of photography. And, in order that they shall 
be able to begin their investigations with a reasonable prospect 
of success, I shall be very pleased to put them in the way of 
doing so, and to give them any information upon this interesting 
subject I can.—Yours, etc., J. T. HACKETT. 

Rochford, Essex. 


A T 


PHOTOGRAPHY OF THE NUDE. 


Sig,—Like your correspondent, E. B., Arbroath, in THE A. P. 
of Oct. 18, I am much interested in this branch of Art, and 
therefore read his remarks with pleasure. Тһе great barrier to 
the student of what is best and most beautiful in Art is certainly 
that which E. B. states has placed him in his present circum- 
stances with regard to its study—the antiquated prejudice 
which persistently clings to the average mind against all display 
of the nude even in Art, rendering the study almost impossible 
on correct lines. I agree also with him in saying that the public 
taste for Art generally requires considerable elevation. Show the 
average man in the street a high-class work from a drawing- 
master's hand and an indecent picture postcard side by side, 
and the chances are great that he will pronounce the one as 
bad as the other. 

Now when the ideal of what is lovely and beautiful in form 
is of so low a grade, how can we wonder, for instance, at so 
much immorality being present with us, for surely familiarity 
with the beautiful wil] lead to its admiration and appreciation, 
as was the case with the Greeks, who were much beyond us in 
this respect, notwithstanding our boasted advancement? 

But it will only be, as your correspondent says, by the 
artistic world making an eflort to overcome this state of matters 
that material progress can be made, which would be a boon 
to the world. He suggests photographs from living models to be 
bought or exchanged. Where circumstances compelled it, this 
would be certainly better than nothing, but at best is unsatis- 
factory. I would suggest another plan, which would also mini- 
mise expenses of a small class, by saving the fees for a living 
model altogether. Among even such a small party as I am 
presuming it barely possible to get together in a small town, 
and where a student of either direct Art or photography, as 
applied to this branch, is placed in such unfavourable position 
as E. B., there might still be found one or two persons qualified 
to stand as models for practice for their friends. If such young 
men and young women could be persuaded to oblige their 
friends in Art by so doing, I feel sure this would go a long 
way towards solving the problem, and would give a greater 
stimulus to Art generally. 

There are many beautiful figures going about unknown and 
unheeded among us every day, and surely it is much to be 
regretted that no record can be taken of them, simply for the 
reason already named. How different in those olden days, 
whose numerous records, in sculpture at least, we love to look 
upon now. Why not the same to-day? 

I have in my mind while I write a typical instance. A young 
lady, well known to me, is the fortunate possessor of a lovely 
figure, which is further enhanced by good looks, beautiful pro- 
portions, and clothed with a fine healthy and clear skin. I, as 
well as others among her friends, have suggested standing for 
a model, either by photography or Art, but the same old story 
18 returned, and a record of the beautiful is lost to the world 
of Art in this fine model. 

There is a contemporary paper at the present time, which 


THE А. P. concerning the discoverer of '' X-rays." 


is outside the pale of Art, doing something in this line; but one 
of wide circulation, like THE А. P., would be better suited for 
taking the initial step than a lay magazine, and I for one should 
be very pleased to know if anything could be done by you 
towards furthering and developing this scheme. 

I should also like to read the opinions of other readers of 
your paper on this subject.—Yours, etc., W. D. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


WHO DISCOVERED X-RAYS? 


S1r,—I am interested in the letter recently appearing іп 
Possibly 
there is some other Prof. Rontgen. The discoverer of X-rays 
was Prof. Wilhelm Rontgen, of Wurzburg, he being born«at 
Lennep, in Prussia. The following is a copy of the entry 
appearing in Who's Who :— 

Rontgen, Wilhelm Konrad, Professor of Experimental Physics Munich 
University since 1899 ; b. Lennep, Province of Dusseldorf, ssia,U1845. 
Educated Zurich. tor of Science, Zurich, 1869; Professor at Strass- 
burg University, 1876. Professor uf Physics, Giessen University, 1879 ; 
Wurzburg University, 1888; has been a distinguished investigator of 

hysical problems. His greatest discovery, that ot the X or '' Rontgen" 

ays, was made on November 8, 1895. Publication : Communication on 
the X-rays to the Wurzburg Medico-Physical Society, 1896 ; numerous 
scientific articles. Address, Briennerstrasse, Munich. 


—Y ours truly, RADIOGRAPHER. 


John Street, 
(Monday, 15th) Mr. J. W. Brushwood will give a demonstration 


The Camera Club (17, Adelphi).—To-night 
оп“ Printing, Masking and Toning Cyko Paper." On Thursday, 
18th, Mr. Walter S. Rowntree, B.Sc., F.L.S., will deliver a lecture 
entitled “ How the Elephant got his Trunk." 


* The Gazette of the 3rd London General Hospital," to which 
we referred in a previous issue as being produced under the 
editorship of Private Ward Muir, met with universal commenda- 
tion and praise on all sides, from press and public alike, and a 
second edition of No. т was called for. No. 2 has now been 
issued, and is again full of good things, both grave and gay, 
and includes some remarkably humorous illustrations. The 
little magazine gives a good idea of some of the work done at 
an army hospital, and copies can be obtained post free 4d. 
Address the Editor, “ The Gazette," c/o the Hospital Post 
Office, 3rd London General Hospital, Wandsworth. 


Address Wanted.—The City Sale and Exchange, of 26 and 
28, King's Road, Sloane Square, ask us to mention that they 
received a letter from Mr. E. C. C. Pugh, inquiring about a camera 
advertised in THE A. P., but the address given was evidently 
insufficient, as the reply sent by the firm has been returned to 
them marked “ Address not known." Should this meet the 
eye of Mr. Pugh, he is asked to communicate again with the 
City Sale and Exchange, giving full address. 

Loan of Binoculars.—Mrs. С. А. Barton, the well-known 
pictorial photographer, would be very grateful for the loan of 
a pair of prism binoculars for her son, who is shortly proceeding 
to the front. Mrs. Barton statcs that she would undertake to 
return the glasses or value, or would exchange for some of her 
pictures. If any reader of THE А. P. is able to help in this 
way, perhaps he or she will kindly communicate direct with 
Mrs. Barton, Rose Gate, Hartopp Rd., Four Oaks, Birmingham. 

The United Stereoscopic Soclety.—At the annual general 
meeting of this society, held on Saturday, October 2, the fol- 
lowing members were elected officers for the ensuing year :— 
President, Dr. S. Walshe Owen; vice-presidents, A. T. Mole, 
L.R.A.M., and Victor Selb; hon. secretary, A. T. Mole; com- 
mittee, W. Reynolds, A. W. M. Dickins, P. Dennis, H. J. Brown, 
C. T. Pott; American divisional secretary, W. C. Marley. A 
full report of the annual general meeting appears in the October 
issue of the society’s journal, “ Sayings and Doings.” The 
winter syllabus contains a good programme of lantern lectures 
and conversazione. The evening meetings are held at the 
headquarters, 188, Holland Road, W. (close to Uxbridge Road 
Station). There are at present one or two vacancies for new 
members ; full particulars may be had of the hon. sec., Mr. A. 
T. Mole, 39, Westbere Road, West Hampstead, N.W. 
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A STEREOSCOPIC TRANSPARENCY 
PRINTER. 

VERY simple arrangement has been 

in use some time by the writer for 

printing stereoscopic transparencies, a 

description of which it is thought may 
be of help to other amateurs. 

As is well known, it is not sufficient to 
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hammer 
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print direct from the negative 
for these transparencies: it is 
necessary also to transpose the 
two pictures, and to so place 
these behind masks either after 
or during printing that about 1-16th in. 
more foreground appears on the right- 
hand than on the left-hand picture. 
Dealers supply special printing frames to 
do this, but unless a large amount of 
work is to be done, the expense is hard to 
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OF 
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Justify, and it will be found that 
the scheme to be described will 
meet all requirements. 

An ordinary printing frame 12 by 
IO in. or IS by 12 in., and a few 
pieces of card and black paper are all 
that is required. In the following notes 
all dimensions are given for a 12 by 10 
in. frame. 

Two pieces of card about the thickness 
of the negative, and joined along one 
edge by four paper fasteners, are to be 
cut, and a rather thinner piece of card 
pasted under the upper card, as shown in 
hg. I. Between these pieces of card, 
black paper masks with openings of the 
required size and shape are to be slipped. 
These masks should be cut ro by 6 in., 
and clearly marked with white lines as 
shown in fig. 2, having openings cut in 
them oí whatever shape may be desired, 


FiG. 4. 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles оп home-made apparatus or accessories of а 
novel description by readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


using as centre the intersection of CD 
and GH. | 

In use the mask is placed between the 
thick cards so that the edge of the thin 
upper board and the line AB are co- 
incident, and so that EF and CD are 
in line. 

The whole is then placed in the printing 
frame—one half of which is clamped down, 
on to the two thick cards, leaving the 
4 in. of thin top card and the mask 
projecting into the unclamped portion. 


The negative is then pushed against the 
lower card, under the mask and moved 
along until the position of the picture 
to be printed can be seen through the 
opening in the mask. The transparency 
plate is then placed above the mask, 
in the position shown (relative to the 
plate) in fig. 4, the other half of the 
negative being printed as shown in fig. 5. 

Although the arrangement is primarily 
intended for transparencies, there is no 
reason why paper prints should not be 
made in the same way. All the trouble 


FIG. 5 


of trimming, transposing and pasting 
would then be obviated. 

It may be found that the width of the 
frame is not sufficient to allow the nega- 
tive to be moved as far as required, in 
which case the frame should be undercut; 
in fact, it would be no disadvantage to 
cut slots right through both sides of the 
frame. H. J. M. 


To Buy, Sell, or Exchange 
a camera, lens, or accessories, 


see Supp. p. 6-7. 
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PLATE-HOLDERS FOR THE MAGAZINE 
CAMERA. 

NDER certain conditions the maga- 

zine camera offers advantages which 

are not obtained with other cameras, 

and with an extra number of plate- 


° holders the advantages are even more 


apparent. 

Twenty-four holders are just as easy 
to fill as twelve, one lot being placed in 
a light-tight box, securely packed, and 
placed in the coat pocket, and, if neces- 
sary, and opportunity arrives, the ex- 


Steel Pale 
V 


B 
жфФИ Ф%% 
А 
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Fig. 1. 


posed plates are easily taken out, and 
the camera recharged. 

This idea, and the possibility of making 
my own holders, which are for quarter- 
plate camera, ercouraged an attempt. 
An old biscuit tin was used to practise 
with; the result justified a visit to the 
tinner, and a good-sized sheet of tin was 
purchased, and also a steel plate 4} in. 
long, 344 in. wide, and ẹ in. thick. 
This plate facilitates the making of the 
holders considerably, as will be explained, 
and any number of holders may be made 
as determined by the worker. 

The tin is laid flat on the table, and 
marked with a pencil and straight-edge, 
the measurements being 41 in. long and 
311 in. wide; cut along these lines care- 
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С 
Fig. 2. 


fully with a pair of strong scissors. i 
a rule is not available with 16ths marked 
on it, a good one will be found on the 
cover of THE A. P. 

Place the steel plate on the tin ў; in. 
from the edge, and mark with a pencil ; 
mark a similar line down the other side, 
which should also be , in. from the edge 
of the tin. Би 
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Then make a second line ,, in. from 
the lines already made, which will leave 
% in. at each side. Carefully run over 
the first line with the point of a knife, 
using a little pressure, but avoid going 
too deep. 

Keeping the steel plate in position, 
bend the tin up at AA, fig. 1. The marks 
made with the knife point will make 
this quite simple, especially if the tin 
and steel plate are securely clamped to 


it square, and bend again at BB, fig. 1. 

To cut the bottom edge of the holder, 
place one of the original holders at the 
back of the tin, and mark with a pencil 
the portions to be cut out, allowing for 
the piece C, fig. 2, which should be bent 
in the way already described at AA 
and BB. 

Punch the marks D and E, fig. 2, } in. 
from the bottom edge; these dents 
should be punched from the back; slip 
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F, fig. 1, should be made, and which should 
also be punched from the back. Then 
cut out the pieces as shaped in fig. 2, 
bend the strip C as described and shown 
by the dotted line, nip the rebates G 
and H, fig. 2, closing the ends. 

Give the tin a coat, or more if neces- 
sary, and the holder is complete and 
ready for use. If the holders are of the 
“any order " type of holder, it will not 
be necessary to cut out notches at the 


the table. Place them in a vice, which 
grips the sides of the tin and will keep 
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a quarter-plate into the rebates, 
mark with a pencil where the catch 


THE WEEKLY COMPETIT 


М.” Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. 


and top; but if this is necessary, it will be 


quite simple to do so. R. R. 


ON. 


A first prize, consisting of ten shillings’ worth ot 


materials or apparatus, selected from goods regularly advertised in mae papar, and a second prize, consisting of five shillings’ worth ot materials, аге offered every week 


for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of pr 


addition, a prize equal in value to the second prize is given for the best mounted print sent in every wcek. 
Each entry must be the Coinpetitor's own work throughout. 


points considered when awarding this prize. 


uction, the only qualification being that the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. In 


Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chief 


For BEGINNERS and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings’ wortb 
of material, selected from goods regularly advertised in Тнк A. P. AND P. N., is offered every week. 


Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. 


affixed to its back and properlv filled in. 


Each print must have one of the coupons published in this issue of “Тһе A. P." 


The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce іп THE А. P. AND Р. N. is reserved. АП unsuccessful prints are returned, accompanied with a written 
criticism, if stamps for return postage are sent; but the Editor reserves the right to reproduce in THE A. P., without fee, any of the prints sent in to the Competitions 


for criticism purposes 


Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or rnaterials they choose for 


their prizes. The 


rizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers. 


Editor’s decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be final. 


Awards for Last Week.— The First Prize is awarded to E. W. 
Tattersall, 17, St. Ann’s Square, Manchester. (Title of print, 
" Who Said Rats?") Technical data: Plate, anti-screen ; 
exposure, I-200th sec. ; lens, Dallmeyer ; stop, F/5.8; time of 
day, noon, May; developer, pyro-soda; printing process, 
carbon, from enlarged negative. 

The Second Prize to H. C. Ranwell, “ Glenborough,” 2а, 
Gilltt Avenue, Barking Road, East Ham. (Title of print, 
" The Commissariat.") Technical data: Plate, Wellington 
anti-screen ; exposure, 1-35th sec.; lens, Aldis; stop, F/5.6 ; 
time of day, 6 a.m., July; developer, pyro-soda; printing 
process, toned bromide enlargement. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to E. С. Evezard, “ Looe,” Cowper 
Gardens, Wallington. (Title of print, “ Mischief.") Technical 
data: Plate, Wellington anti-screen; exposure, 1-5th sec. ; 
lens, Neostigmar ; stop, F/6; time of day, 2.15 p.m., October ; 
developer, rytol; printing process, enlargement on Wellington 
soft-white Chamois. 

The Mounting Prize to S. Taylor, 13, Agnes Road, Acton Vale. 
(Title of print, “ Thumbs Up.") Technical data: Plate, Wel- 
lington anti-screen ; exposure, I-I6th sec.; lens, Dallmeyer ; 
time of day, noon, August ; developer, azol; printing process, 
bromide enlargement. 

Hon. Mention. { 

J. Hill, Leek; Н.Р. Dinelli, Hammersmith; H. S. Whitley's 
Neath; С. F. Prior, Ilford; С. C. Weston, Harlesden ; Mis, 
Mercer, Terenure; G. W. Smith, Finchley (2); Dr. S. Bricarelli 


Italy; E. Taylor, Shepherd's Bush; H. Warner, Hammer- 
smith; W. Edge, Darwen; C. W. Garth, Armley; E. L. 
Randall, Hampstead; ). Н. Coatsworth, Egypt; К. Cope, 


Ісек; К. Crerar, Glasgow ; C. Н. Clarke, Snaresbrook. 


Class I. 


Miss A. Cooke, Aspull; W. T. Allen, Lewisham ; Dr. J. H. 
Moore, Aspull; Miss E. Warren, Loughborough ; Miss Mercer, 
Terenure; F. A. Mason, Havre; P. Leuba, Harrogate; Miss 


E. M. Ambler, Bradford; Н. Warner, Hammersmith; J 
Green, Winchester; J. Pearson, Preston ; M. Beaumont, Upper 
Norwood ; О. P. Topham, Bristol; C. F. Cogswell, Grimsby ; 
R. H. S. Truell, Dover. 

Class ІП. 


F. Clements, Luton; P. J. Lamb, Bristol; E. Hoare, St. 
Martin's Lane; Miss C. Radcliffe, Killucan; C. W. Rodmell, 
South Hackney; Rev. G. Landon, Gosport; P. F. Booth, 
Handsworth ; C. J. Unsworth, Manchester; A. R. Fernley, 
Rochester ; Miss J. Punter, Ramsgate ; P. Jenkinson, Wimbledon. 


Class ІШ. 
The names of competitors not marked in Classes I. and II. are 
placed in Class III. 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 

Тһе Beginners' Prize is awarded to ). W. Smith, Talsham 
Cottage, Rothwell, Kettering. (Title of print, “ Motor Head- 
lights Effects.") Technical data: Plate, Marion Record ; 
exposure, 7 mins. ; lens, Ensign anastigmat ; stop, F/6; time 
of day, rr p.m., October; developer, azol; printing process, 
bromide enlargement. 


Beginners’ Class. 

A. D. Still, Brondesbury ; J. Stavridi, Sevenoaks ; R. Good- 
win, West Bromwich; P. S. Brill, Ealing; Miss Bamford, 
Lutterworth ; Miss M. E. Bowyer, Hornsey ; Rev. B. Chalenor, 
Guiseley ; R. T. Carpenter, Kensal Rise; E. T. Smith, Dublin: 
Rev. G. Landon, Gosport; P. Foulkes, Manor Park; K. 
Hopkins, Hove ; J. Reid, Dumfries ; Miss С. A. Staples, Sutton ; 
A. Watson, Giffnock; I. Lemmon, Ashford; М. Samuel, 
Bournemouth; Miss K. Burall, Wisbech; W. Scruton, Leeds ; 
Mrs. J. McKay, Bournemouth ; J. W. Smith, Rothwell; S. H. 
Duge, Norwich; Miss I. Lowrig, Weybridge; W. E. Moodie, 
Alexandria; R. A. Aston, Pontypool; J. J. Craxford, Glasgow ; 
A. Finnigan, Shorcham; L. D. Smythe, Hertford; Mrs. J. 
Plumbley, Hornsey. 


THE SCHOOL OF LONDON LANDSCAPE, 


A SUCCESSFUL gathering of some seventy members and 
friends of the above society took place on Wednesday, 
November 3, at the Ealing Town Hall. The president of the 
Ealing Photographic Society (Mr. С. B. Clifton, F.R.P.S,, 
extended a hearty welcome to the School. Mr. A. H. Blake, 
M.A., the founder and president of the S. L. L., then gave a 
lecture on '' The Pictorial Attractions of London, and the Work 
of the S. L. L.," showing that the streets and the life of London 
were full of pictorial possibilities. An exhibition of reproduced 
and original prints, to the number of about 200, had been hung 
specially for this meeting. 

The secretary of the S. L. L. (Mr. A. E. Farrants) thanked 
the Ealing Society for the very pleasant evening, and invited 


those who were not already members of the S. L. L. to enrol 
and take part in the work of putting on record the beauty of 
London landscape. 

The next meeting of the School will be held at the Willesden 
Polytechnic, Priory Park Road, Kilburn, N.W., on Monday, 
November 29, in response to the invitation of the Willesden 
Photographic Society. Мг. А. H. Blake, M.A., will give a lecture 
on “ Тһе Attractions of the London Suburbs," illustrated by 
slides. The secretary of the S. L. L., 74, Clavering Road, 
Wanstead Park, will be pleased to send all particulars of the 
School to any who may be interested in London landscape. 
The subscription is small, viz., 2s. 6d. per annum, and the number 
of members incrcasing. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


The Rotherham Red Cross Effort. 


Ет some years I have annually drawn attention 
to the exhibition of the Rotherham Photographic 
аам б, but at no period have I more sincerely 
appealed to Rotherham, Shefficld and district 
photographers to support the exhibition than I do 
the present one, which is due to be held in the 
Temperance Hall, Wellgate, on November 17 and 
each succeeding day to the 20th. Usually it is an 
open exhibition, and the outside support has been 
wonderful in many ways; but the war and the 
consequent inability to secure the usual accommoda- 
tion compel them to limit this year's effort to the 
membership. A year ago something similar was 
said, and to-day the war is still with us. А year 
ago the whole of the profits, which reached' a grand 
total of £14, were added to the Mayor's Belgian 
Relief Fund. This year the society is looking nearer 
home, and any surplus that may accrue is to be 
used for what I hope will be a substantial grant to 
the Rotherham Red Cross Fund. The admission 
is, as usual, the nimble sixpence, and a season 
ticket is eighteenpence. In addition to the pictures 
and lantern pictures, there will be music and a fine 
illustrated lecture each evening at eight o'clock. 


Preserve the Continuity of Exhibitions. 


With the Rotherham Photographic Society there 
were two principal factors which had weight in 
coming to a decision on preserving the continuity 
of its exhibition, or otherwise—the value to the 
doney from membership and work standpoints, 
and the maintenance of good faith with the towns- 
people, who have so consistentl EO encourage- 
ment and support, and who kok orward to these 
annual fixtures. Both features coincide with my 
previously stated reasons for advising all societies 
who have held exhibitions to carry on as long as 
the possibility exists. If you cannot have an open 
exhibition, have a members’ show, invite the public, 
and use every reasonable endeavour to get them 
there. As Rotherham says, “А modification of 
photographic ambitions and activities in view of 
the times is desirable; and while an attempt to 
comply with the spirit is made, the Rotherham 
officials have felt, and very properly so, that there 
was no necessity for the despondency which would 
stifle the efforts of members to meet the wishes of 
their friends, and to keep alive a pursuit which to 
themselves is regarded as a recreation." 


Bishop Auckland Modifled Programme. 

The Bishop Auckland Photographic Society 
have been meeting to discuss progress and count 
the cost. On the whole it is a satisfactory report 
of a year’s work, which in spite of many obstacles 
is much better than was expected. True, the 
balance is a little less, but that does not matter, 
says one optimistic member, for who expected a 
balance at all? Lucky we have one, says һе. For 
the present the society will only meet on the first 
Monday in each month, but the council make the 
request that everv member will make it a point of 
honour to be present. Mr. Alíred Harburn is 
PEDE Mr. W. D. Dent treasurer, and Mr. J. W. 

ochester secretary. 


Bravo, Plymouth ! 

Bravo, Plymouth! Your limitations only seem 
to increase your spirits to the pitch of doing some- 
thing big. My readers well know that photography 
is almost an unknown quantity at Plvmouth, yet 
the society is actually suggesting a public exhibi- 
tion to mark the celebration of the majority of the 
society, which is due on the tenth day of February 
next. I trust it may materialise, and if it does, 
may rest assured the society will receive all the 
support this journal can render to make it a success. 


Nottingham and Birmingham Close their Journals. 


The Nottingham Camera Club, like the Birming- 
ham Society, announces the suspension of its Journal 
with the current issue. Тһе Birmingham secretary 
says that societies of its standing in these dis- 
tressing days are not immune ігот the stern neces- 
sity for retrenchment, and whilst feeling it impera- 
tive to stop for the present, hopes the next new 
volume, heralding an enduring and lasting peace, 
may soon begin. In these matters caution and 
safety go hand in hand, so whilst regretting the 
necessity we recognise the wisdom. 


Scenes Run in Pairs. 


The syllabus of the Richmond Camera Club, 
though only going to the end ot December, 1s full 
of interest, and the subjects are just what one 
would expect from a society of its standing. Іп 
many respects this society is very fortunate in the 
selection of its president, who is not only an exponent 
in the science of surgery, but an expert in its appli- 
cation photographically. It is a good many years 
since I first saw his work at an exhibition, and I 
marvelled then at the depth of his scientific know- 
ledge apnea photographically. Since then Dr. 
G. H. Rodman has not been asleep. Even in a 
travel lecture the same spirit is dominant. The 
other Thursday the lecturer, Mr. Reader, was 
prevented by illness from keeping his engagement, 
and President Rodman stepped into the breach at 
an hour's notice, with a set of slides and running 
comments on the Bernese Oberland. The pictures 
were taken on two trips—one ten years ago in the 
height of summer, and the other five years later 
in December. In both cases Grindelwald was his 
centre, and the point of the lecture was that many 
of his pictures ran in pairs, illustrating precisely 
the same view under summer and winter conditions. 
A point of interest is that if he again had to select 
the winter trip it would be in February in prefer- 
ence to December, for in the latter month the sun 
seldom rose to a sufficient altitude to penetrate into 
{ле valley where most of his photography was 

one. 


Photographie Nooks and Corners. 


Demonstrations and discussion of practical photo- 
graphic subjects form the major portion of the 
syllabus of the Catford and Forest Hill Photo- 
graphic Society, whose headquarters are at the 
Dartmouth Hall, in Westbourne Road, Forest Hill, 
S.E. The secretary, in forwarding me a copy, says 
they are ''carrying on," and hoping for better 
times. On December 6 an interesting subject calls 
for special notice, and visitors on that evening will 
be specially welcomed. ** Nooks and Corners of 
Old London” is the subject. More than one 
novelist has located a few, vet there are many 
undiscovered nooks and corners that have more 
than a photographic interest. Perhaps Mr. C. W. 
Forbes will show a few of them on his evening. 


Advice for the Novice. 


At the Coventry Photographic Club Mr. S. Love- 
ridge gave the first of his series of elementary lectures 
on TPA P subjects. '' The Camera, and How 
to Use It” was his title. Mr. Loveridge illus- 
trated his remarks with various types of cameras, 

inting out their special uses, advantages, and 

isadvantages. For a beginner who desired to 
take up serious work he recommended one of the 
orthodox patterns of stand camera, with a good 
lens, or a folding camera of the hand or stand ty 
for use with plates. Mr. Loveridge did not advise 
an absolute novice to commence with films unless 
he was prepared to purchase a developing tank, 
and even then “ Ariel's” advice is “ Don't." These 
lectures are arranged to take place at monthly 
intervals, and are open to non-members. 


Manchester's Parent Society 

At the annual general meeting of the Manchester 
Photographic Society—which, by the way, is one 
of the oldest societies in the kingdom, being estab- 
lished somewhere about 1855, and must not be 
confused with the more youthful Manchester Ama- 
teur—a very successful report of progress was 
presented. Meetings are held in the society's 
rooms, 135, Deansgate, Manchester, on the second 
Monday in each month, commencing about half- 
past seven; and as the society includes many 
po in its membership, prospective mem- 
ers may be assured of being in good company. 
The hon. secretary, Mr. Stewart G. Ogden, whose 
address is “ Devonia," 60, Park Road, Stretford, 
is anxious to increase the list, and will send parti- 
culars on receipt of card. Mr. Oscar E. Taylor is 
the president, and Mr. T. Chilton the treasurer. 


Faking, yet Unashamed. 

The Hammersmith Hampshire House Photo- 
graphic Society were the recipients of a capital 
lecture, entitled '' Simple Picture Making," by Mr. 
R. Н. Lawton. It really was an apotheosis of the 
gentle art of sophistication. The lecturer em- 
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phasised the use of ground glass, tracing paper, 
etc., applied to the back of the negative for re- 
touching in order to produce atmospheric effects 
in enlarging. Details, he advised, must be put in 
on the film side, but distances on the back, so as 
to obtain the softening effect of the thickness of 
the glass. A multitude of hints were given, and 
the whole discourse coruscated with quip and 
crank and merrie jest, the best of which—because 
unconscious—was when Mr. Lawton made an 
impassioned appeal to his hearers to be truthful in 
all their work. The president, in his appreciation 
on behalf of the society, said that the lecturer came 
to them ‘faking and unashamed," but he had 
justified his position by the production of the 
many exquisite examples of pictorial art that had 
made his work so well known. 


The House of Competitions. 

The consistency of the Hackney Photographic 
Society is commendable in regard to its competi- 
tions. There cannot be any excuse in that t 
if no work is forthcoming at the twenty-sevent 
annual exhibition, which I see is fixed for early in 
February. In the print classes there are three 
sections: (A) Open to all members, (B) open to 
members who have not received more than FIVE 
medals, (C) open to members who have not yet 
received a medal. Someone must have a lot of 
medals, for I note in the monthly competitions 
there are three medals awarded each month, and 
the current list of competitions runs on to Novem- 
ber, 1916. Some of the competitions are original 
in subject—‘‘ A Portrait with Home Surroundings,” 
“Тһе Labourer and his Work," “ Falling or Run- 
ning Water," '' Landscape with Sheep or Cattle,'* 
“А Club Group of Members,” ** Zoological Subject," 
“ Mist, Fog, or Rain," just to mention a few of the 
subjects. 


Straight Prints Only. 

The council of the Liverpool Amateur Photo- 
graphic Association have decided that the annual 
exhibition of members' work, consisting of prints 
and slides, shall be held next month, opening about 
the 2nd of December. They have also arranged 
for a members' exhibition, consisting of straight 
prints only, early during the present month. АП 

ictures must be mounted, but the question of 
raming is left to the discretion of members. Mem- 
bers who have never yet exhibited will now have 
no excuse, and everyone should submit work for 
the exhibition of uncontrolled prints, particularly 
those who criticise a controlled print adversely. 


An Amalgamation. 

Matters of organisation should be stronger in the 
Edinburgh Photographic Society, for they have 
decided, at a well attended meeting of the society, 
to incorporate and amalgamate with the Mid- 
Lothian Photographic Association henceforth, and 
to join the Scottish Photographic Federation, from 
which it has hitherto held aloof. In many ways it 
has done the right thing at last, and whilst a society 
with so good a reputation will be a decided asset 
of the Federation, it is not all one-sided in the 
benefits conferred, and the old-town society will, 
no doubt, find it is to their mutual advantage. I 
offer my congratulations, and trust the present 
harmony will continue to exist. I have often 
thought it would be much more sensible if some 
common basis of agreement could be found in 
towns and cities where two, three, and four photo- 
graphic societies struggle along separatelv whereb 
they could become one large strong society. 1 
have in mind a city with four societies, all fairly 
successful, and three out of the four draw their 
membership from exactly the same area. What 
a society it would make if only you could get the 
oil to mix with the water. 


Those Ladies Again. 

One of the leading Scottish societies were recently 
perturbed because someone had the temerity to 
suggest that ladies орталы to join the member- 
ship. I recently said mv surprise was that they 
ha kept them away so long, and it now appears 
no further difficulty bars the way. By a unanimous 
vote the Glasgow and West of Scotland Association 
will admit ladies for membership on the same footing 
as they consider applications from men. 
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— HE methods we have 
Б | dealt with during 
the last few weeks, 
devoted to the con- 
trol of the picture, 
and including work 
on thenegative, com- 
bination printing or 
enlarging from two 
or three negatives, 
and work on the 
print or enlarge- 
ment, may fre- 
quently need to be adopted in con- 
nection with one picture. That is, 
when we are making a combination 
enlargement we may find it neces- 
sary to mask the negatives ог 
one of them, and having got the 
enlargement mounted we may wish 
to work on it in various ways to modify 
the result. Sometimes it is possible 
to do the work on the print in such a 
way that it will not show as added 
hand work. Nothing is much more 
unsatisfactory than an enlargement 
that looks like a photograph in some 
places and like a chalk drawing in 
others. 


Homogeneous Effect Necessary. 


It is very difficult to apply work to 
a print in such a way that it has 
exactly the same appearance as the 
untouched surface. So long, however, 
as any hand work is, in appearance, 
tone, and not line, the worked-upon 
print may be copied, and a print or 
enlargement from the new negative 
wil be homogeneous in character. 
By tone and line we mean, of course, 
that the work must be an even ога 
graduated tint, and not a series of 
individual lines visible as such. The 
effect of tone or tint may be obtained 
by close shading with a pencil or brush, 
but in general, and particularly for 
large areas, stumping powder rubbed 
on with washleather in the way 
described last week is a better method, 
leaving the shading with the point for 
small areas. 

It is, of course, necessary to see 
that the colour of the applied hand 
work shall be as nearly as possible 
the same as that of the print, so that 
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they may copy fairly evenly. Where 
the intention is to copy the completed 
result a smooth matt paper should be 
chosen, for two reasons: work on a 
rougher paper is very apt to be 
granular, and in copying a rough print 
the lighting needs to be arranged with 
great care if the rough grain of the 
paper is not to show badly. 


Setting up the Print. 

We shall assume that the enlarge- 
ment as made and worked upon is 
anything from 12 by ro to 24 by 20 in 
size, and that the new negative will 
be made in the ordinary camera on 
a quarter or 5 by 4 plate. We 
must have a drawing board or some 
other firm flat board on which to tack 
the mounted enlargement. If it has 
been dry mounted it will be flat, but 
if paste mounted it may need tacking 
more or less all round the edges, and 
even then will possibly buckle in 
places. Such buckling is a great 
nuisance because it produces uneven 
lighting. 

The board having the print at- 
tached is now to be set up where it 
wil be well and evenly illuminated. 
A small print may be placed near the 
window, but a larger one so placed will 
be almost certain to show uneven 
illumination. In the matter of light- 
ing we are between the devil and the 
deep sea. If we place the print facing 
the window we shall get even lighting 
butsurfacereflection. In other words, 
were the print a glossy one its surface 
would '*''shine." Now, although а 
matt print does not '' shine " there is 
surface reflection sufficient to interfere 
with the tones of the picture, and we 
must endeavour so to light it that 
there would be no ''shine," even if 
the picture were framed behind a 
sheet of glass. To avoid surface 
reflection let us remember that the 
light bounces off the surface at the 


.same angle at which it reaches that 


surface, just as a billiard ball leaves 
the cushion at the same angle at which 
it strikes it. Students of light state 
this fact by saying that '' the angle of 
incidence and the angle of reflection 
are equal.” 
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(New Seris—46.) ON COPYING THE WORKED-UP PICTURE. 
М 


Avoiding Surface Reflections. 

To take the instance of the billiard 
table, let us lay a strip of paper, 
two feet long, on the edge of the table 
just above the centre pocket on one 
side; and in front of the opposite 
centre pocket placeour copying camera. 
The strip of paper represents roughly 
the width of-a print. Now if we place 
a ball alongside the camera and strike 
it with the cue so that it hits the 
cushion anywhere along the portion 
indicated by the strip of paper (except, 
of course, just at the pocket), it will 
return towards the camera. We could 
find a place on the cushion which would 
return the ball exactly to the camera. 
If we think of the board with its print 
attached as standing up vertically 
on the edge of the table above the 
paper strip, and of a beam of light as 
passing to the print in the direction 
of the ball's travel, we shall see that 
this beam of light will be reflected 
by the surface of the print into the 
lens. Now to continue the experi- 
ment, let us remove the ball to a point 
halfway between the camera and the 
corner of the table on that side, or 
perhaps rather пеагег the corner, 
and then strike it so that it reaches 
the cushion somewhere under the 
paper strip. We shall now find 
that it bounces off the cushion towards 
the corner on the other side of the 
camera and quite clear of the camera. 
This, then, suggests the angle at which 
the light must reach the print so that 
it will be reflected from the surface 
of the print quite clear of the lens. 


The Use of a Reflector. 

Working by daylight, we want to 
get the light as near the front of the 
print as possible, so that one side of 
the print is not better illuminated 
than the other. Yet, at the same 
time, we must avoid surface reflec- 
tions from any portion of the print. 
Sometimes one needs to have recourse 
to a large sheet of white cardboard 
to reflect light from what we may call 
the shadow side. When this is done 
care should be taken that the lens 
sees only the edge of this card, other- 
wise a flood of light will be thrown 
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on to the lens and a veiled or foggy 
negative will be obtained. It is not 
so generally known as it might be that 
copying may be done with artificial 
light, and when so done the results 
are often more satisfactory than 
those obtained by daylight. One of 
the simplest arrangements for using 
artificial light is a board along the work 
table with the print at one end, in a 
vertical position, and the camera on a 
firm wooden box at the other end, 
the lens being opposite the centre of 
the print. Now, on each side of the 
baseboard place a paraffin lamp. The 
print will then be illuminated from 
both sides, and with a little care in 
adjusting the positions of the lamps, 
surface reflections can be avoided. 
Some form of shade will be needed in 
order to prevent light from shining 
into the lens, but this may be con- 
veniently arranged by cutting a 
rectangular hole in a sheet of white 
cardboard and setting the card up 
between the camera and the lights 
in such a way that the lens has an 
uninterrupted view of the print, 
but sees nothing at all of the lamps. 
It forms a sort of diaphragm, and this 
diaphragm, if painted black, or covered 
with black paper, on the side nearest 
the lens, will materially aid in the 
production of a negative with clean 
shadows, and obviously the other or 
white side will throw light on to the 
print. Such a diaphragm must be of 
good size and much nearer the print 
than the camera, to avoid its being 
reflected in the print. 

Another Method of Screening the 

Lights. 

An alternative method is to take a 

sheet of white cardboard of about 


24 by 20 inches in size and fold it 
down the middle, so that it will stand 
on the table like a twofold screen. 
Such a screen will stand clear of the 
lamp, yet will cut off all direct light 
from the lens and reflect additional 
light towards the print. 

Where а workroom is in use it may 
be preferable to use incandescent 
gas burners, and two can be readily 
fitted up so as to be movable, using 
flexible gas tubing. А similar kind 
of shading arrangement would still 
be needed. Electric lamps, of course, 
provide the simplest means of illumina- 
tion, and small reflectors may be 
attached to them in such a way as 
to give efficient reflection and shading 
of the lens without risk of fire. 


Exposure by Test Strips. 

With any of these artificial lighting 
arrangements it is an easy matter 
to find the proper exposure by means 
of a trial. The shutter of the dark 
slide being completely withdrawn may 
be pushed back an inch at a time, and 
a series of exposures of, say, IO, 20, 
40, and 8о seconds obtained. When 
the proper exposure has been ascer- 
tained it 15 given to a plate, the light 
remaining constant. If the size of the 
prints made for copying is kept con- 
stant it will be unnecessary to make 
tests every time. 

The plate used for artificial lights 
of the kinds mentioned should be 
orthochromatic, such a plate being 
more sensitive to the yellowish light 
of the electric bulb or the oil lamp 
particularly. We venture to say that 
with this method of lighting, and 
with the use of an ortho. plate, the 
negatives will be surprising in their 
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freedom from grain, and will, in fact, 
compare very favourably with direct 
original negatives. 


Using the Exposure Meter. 

Working by daylight the exposure 
meter may be utilised and the follow- 
ing rule will be found helpful in ascer- 
taining the exposure. With a matt- 
surfaced print of ordinary character 
which is being copied from т2 by то 
to quarter-plate or from r5 by r2 to 
5 by 4, the exposure will be a twentieth 
of the Watkins meter time, using the 
light tint meter. This light tint is 
approximately equal to the dark 
tint of Wynne's meter. The other 
conditions are an Шога ordinary 
plate or one of equal rapidity, and the 
F/16 stop. The meter must be placed 
alongside the print with the dial facing 
the light. When the meter time is 
obtained it may be divided by 20, 
or we may call the minutes seconds, 
and multiply by 3, which to many will 
be the easier way. 


Development. 

We need say little as to the develop- 
ment, because workers who have made 
the preliminary enlargements will 
know the character of negative they 
desire for enlarging in their own 
particular lantern (ie., oil, gas or 
arc lamp) and for the type of result 
they wish to produce. It may be 
well, however, to point out that when 
all is arranged for copying it is often 
a good plan to expose a second plate, 
especially if there is any doubt as to 
the strength of the first negative, as 
after intensification or reduction rarely 
makes a negative so good as correct 
development in the first instance. 


DEVELOPMENT BY TIME AND TEMPERATURE. 


qu beginner who wishes to secure a good proportion of 
the best results when developing his negatives, is 
advised to give a trial to time and temperature develop- 
ment. It is an elementary truth that dry plates, unlike 
bromide paper, must not be developed right out, i.e. as 
far as they will go, but that they. must be removed 
from the developing solution a considerable time before 
this point has been reached. 

It is now well known that the exact time of development 
for any given plate can be determined beforehand. What 
that time is will of course be affected by the temperature 
of the solution. Тһе beginner is strongly advised to refer 
to a “Time and Temperature Table," such as the one 
given in that most useful little book '' The Wellcome 
Exposure Record," where he will find a list of developers, 
with the exact number of minutes necessary for any plate, 
at various strengths and temperatures. Let him now 
make an experiment. He wishes, let us suppose, to 
develop an exposure he has made on an Imperial S.R. 
plate of a landscape in sunshine. He has by him a quantity 
of the well-known Ilford formula of pyro-soda developer. 
A thermometer placed in the solution shows it to be at a 
temperature of 65 deg. Е. Then—as his table shows him— 
a development of 3} minutes will be correct. Had the 
solution been at 50 deg. F., development for 5} minutes 


would have given the same result, as would also 24 minutes 
at 75 deg. F. All this can be done in darkness, a yard 
or two from the red lamp, which is now only used to take 
the time by. “ But surely," the beginner may answer, 
“this will only work well so long as the exposure has been 
absolutely correct ?" Not at all; whatever the exposure 
has been, this development will be correct. Of course, it will 
not cure errors of exposure, but it will make the best of 
the exposure, whether that has been right or wrong. In 
cases of over or under exposure, it will always give as 
good a result as the old method of inspection, and usually 
it will give a better result. 

It is so much simpler and surer than the old way, that 
one can only say to those to whom it is new, “ Try it." 

Nor is this method mechanical in the sense that it lacks 
personal control. Space forbids giving more than^»one 
example of this. A landscape in sunshine is correctly 
developed in 3$ minutes in the developer referred to above. 
Had the sun not been shining, the landscape would have 
looked duller and flatter, and to increase the contrasts in 
the negative, we should probably develop a little longer, 
say for 44 minutes. Оп the other hand, in the case of a 
portrait or a snowscape, where soft effects are desired, a 
development of 2% to 3 minutes would be quite long 
enough. 
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ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 
interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 
must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in our 

ages the same week. 

TION will be freely given, and 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. 
name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 
| | cation). All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 
to the 
PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked “ Query ” or “ Criticism " on the outside. 


ADVICE, CRITICISM and INFOR- 
correspondents m 
ull 


Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 


Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


Exposure. 
I want to take Sone уи s hag od ы 
RUOTE: к S. W. (Wa п j 

It is important to have the permission 
of the commanding officer before attempt- 
ing anything of this kind. You do not 
give anything like enough data on which 
to base an estimate of exposure. We will 
therefore try and fill up your blanks by 
imagination — e.g.: Month, November ; 
hour, 10 to II a.m. or I to 2 p.m. ; weather, 
sunshine and light clouds; plate speed, 
200 Н. and D., 295 Watkins, 110 Wynne ; 
stop, F/8; subject, figures in open fore- 
ground; exposure, r-roth to 1-5th sec. 
Probably you will not need to use so 
small a stop as F/8; if F/5.6 is small 
enough to give the depth you need, this 
will only require half the exposure of 
F/8. The grass background with an 
ordinary plate will come darker than it 
will with an ortho. self-screen plate. 
Please send coupon with any further 
query. 

Fine Focussing Screen. 
Reply to D. G., McJ. and others. 

The procedure is to fog an ordinary 
plate by the light of a burning wax match 
for about three seconds at a distance of 
from one to two yards. Develop the fog 
until there is a slight or medium grey, 
even film all over the plate. Fix and wash 
this as though it were an ordinary nega- 
tive. Now dissolve from fifty to sixty 
grains of potassium iodide in from one 
to two ounces of water. Then add a few 
flakes of todine—until the solution is dark 
Sherry or port-wine colour. The grey plate 
is bleached in this iodine plus todide 
solution to a pale yellowish colour. Then 
well wash the plate in water І pint, 
strong liquid ammonia т drm. In 
the note to which you refer a sentence 
was accidentally omitted, which unfor- 
tunately was of quite essential importance. 


Spotting, etc. 
My chief troubles are pinholes in the negative 
and glossy cards, etc. 
E. C. W. (Leighton Buzzard). 


The book you inquire about is '' Re- 
touching," by A. Whiting, a volume in 
the '" A. P. Library," post free 1s. 24. 
Pinholes in the negative point to dust 
particles on the film. Clean out the 
inside of your camera, getting into every 
corner with a bit of old clean rag and the 


merest trace of glycerine to lick up the 
dust particles. Brush out the insides of 
the plate holders. When loading up plates 
into the holders give each plate a sharp 
yet gentle tap on its edge on the table to 
dislodge any dust particles on its surface. 
Repeat this when transferring the exposed 
plate to developing dish. Or you can 
gently and slowly brush the surface of 
the plate (holding it film downwards) 
with a wide camel-hair brush. This must 
be a perfectly clean dry brush, and kept 
in a card box exclusively for the purpose. 
These precautions should reduce your 
pinholes to a negligible quantity. But 
supposing there are some clear spots 
in spite of these precautions these should 
be spotted out on the film with water 
colour, in colour and strength to match 
the adjacent part of the negative. Usea 
finely pointed small brush, dissolve a 
bit of gum arabic the size of а pea in 
half an egg-cupful of tepid water. Use 
this to mix with your colours. Use your 
spotting brush very nearly dry, i.e. only 
just moist enough to transfer the colour. 
Suitable colours are lamp black, yellow 
ochre, light red. For spotting prints you 
may require a touch of crimson lake with 
the black. For glossy prints the gum- 
water needs to be stronger—i.e. а pea- 
sized bit of gum in a teaspoonful of water, 
Depth of Focus. 
Please tell me how you get the 25-6ths in formula 
in article on “ Depth of Focus " ? 
G. H. (Aberdeen). 
Let Н  hyperfocal distance, f the focus 
of lens, $ the stop number, N the near 
point, F the far point (1-1ooth of an inch 
the limit diameter of circle of confusion). 


E Um | IOof* 
Then Н = ку; also Н = TL. 
Equatin REM ай. 
qua g for H, -N 1 
or s  I99f* (Е - №) (all in 
2FN inches). 
ог 199f*(F- № (Fand N 
I2x2FN in feet). 
IOO 50 25 


We do not quite catch €he point of your 
query about metric measures. Roughly, 
you may reckon three and one-third feet 
as one metre, and twenty-five millimetres 
as an inch. 
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Reducer; Books, etc. 


Instead of tincture of iodine in the iodine- 
cyanide reducer, will you give formula with 
iodine and potassium iodide. Where can I 
obtain books on enlarging, co ping, and re- 
touching ? IX. B.: H. h eddington). 

Here are a couple of formula from which 


you may make your own choice : 


(1) A—Potas. cyanide 15 gr., water 
I Oz. B-—Iodine dissolved іп 
meth. spirit to give a deep port- 
wine colour. Take enough of A 
to cover the plate freely. Add a 
few drops (5 to ro) of B. This 
works slowly and uniformly. 

(2) C—Potas. cyanide 20 gr., water 
I oz. D—Potas. iodide тоо gr., 
iodine 45 gr., add just enough 
water to dissolve the potas. iodide, 
say } oz. Stir with glass rod until 
the iodine is dissolved. Then make 
up to т oz. with water. This is 
practically a 1o per cent. solution 
of iodine. 


To make a reducer, take 1 oz. water, 
4 drm. D, and ro minims С. 


Of course you know that potas. cyanide 
is а powerful and deadly poison. In the 
“А. P. Library" there are volumes 
dealing with two of the three subjects 
you mention, viz. “ Retouching," by A. 
Whiting, апа  ''Enlargements, their 
Production and Finish," by G. R. Smith, 
obtainable from our publishers at Is. 2d. 
each post free. We are not aware of 
any book devoted exclusively to copying. 
But if you will refer to the following 
pages of this journal you will find the 
subject treated in a practical manner : 
“ Notes on Copying," p. 352 April 13, 
p. 481 May r9, 1913; p. 200 March 2, 
p. 223 March 9, 1914; p. 305 March зо, 
р. 352 April 13, 1914. | 


Pyro-soda Tank Development. 


Can you give me formula for pyro-soda developer 
taking 12 platesin 20 oz. of developer? Metric 
system preferred. А. N.(Ashton-under-Lyne). 


We тау take 568 c.c. as equivalent to 
20 oz. Іп this dissolve 2.5 gm. soda 
sulphite (dry), then r.6 gm. soda car- 
bonate (dry), and finally .8 gm. pyro. 
At temperature 60 to 65? F. the time will 
probably be somewhere about twenty 
minutes—i.e. between a quarter and half 
an hour. 
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Demonstrations. 


Since the dim antediluvian days when I first made the acquaint- 
ance of photographic societies, I have attended, I suppose, 
about ten thousand of those functions which are known as 
demonstrations. The number may be more or less than that, 
but figures do not matter; what do matter are feelings. So 
far as I can understand, these functions are called demonstra- 
tions for the simple reason that they never demonstrate any- 
thing. Certain porcelain dishes are laid on the table, along with 
a whole array of medicine bottles, quart jugs, decanters, towels, 
blotting-paper, stop watches, and no end else. At the reat 
of the table the demonstrator performs a number of mystic 
rites. The good, honest light goes out, and is succeeded by such 
a lurid glimmer as to make you imagine that your feet are 
already touching the pavement of good intentions. 


What They Never Saw. 


Happily, while you gaze with growing horror at the dim 
forms near you, who are your companions in the Stygian gulf, 
and who a moment ago were healthy creatures of flesh and 
blood, you hear the sound of gurgling, and splashing, and 
trickling, and know forthwith that it cannot be as you imagined, 
or that at least there is water to propitiate the flames. Осса- 
sionally you catch sight of a bit of glass in an acute stage of 
misery, or of a piece of paper іл extremis. It is but for a fleeting 
instant, and the gurgling, and splashing, and trickling are 
resumed.  Presently the lights are turned up, and the lecturer's 
voice is heard above the buzz, saying, '' I will now, gentlemen, 
pass round the result, which, of course, is not yet dry, and as 
you will already have seen . . ." But they have seen nothing. 


Something Like a Demonstration. . 


That is the old way of demonstrating, but when Mr. W. H. 
Smith brought a new silver print-out paper to the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society the other night, he went to work quite differently. 
Instead of messing about with porcelain dishes, he came to 
the front with an easel draped with brown paper, stuck up a 
print, poured out some stuff in a saucer, and then with а pad of 
cotton wool rubbed it over until the print changed colour 
under your very eyes. That is something like a demonstration. 
There is the very thing itself, turning sepia or what you will. 
If Mr. Smith had lived in bygone days, he would no doubt have 
been tortured as a wizard, unless— which is possible—the senses 
of our savage forefathers were insufficiently acute to detect fine 
differences in tone. For that matter, my own senses are at 
times unequal to the task. 


That Platinum Feeling. 


To those of us who know Mr. Smith, it was a terrible shock 
to find him as much as touching any print which had no platinum 
base. It was reassuring, however, when we found him beginning 
his toning, for of course it was a platinum toner. Oddly enough, 
it is said to cost no more to tone with platinum than it costs 
to tone with gold, although the price of platinum at present is 
£10 per ounce, while the price of gold—the very colour cf which 
has now been forgotten But 
ounces are not necessary. Опе grain of platinum suffices to 
tone thirty half-plate prints, so that it costs each print—as 
you will find if you spend an afternoon in working it out— 
something less than a farthing to acquire that well-bred platinum 
feeling, and join up with the aristocracy at once. 


Permanent, Rather! 


Whether the grain of platinum, spread out in equal shares 
among the thirty half-plate prints, is sufficient to endow them 
one and all with the indubitable permanency of platinum, I do 
not know. Оп the subject of platinum prints proper, Mr. Smith 
dissolves in ecstasies. You can immerse the print in sea water 
or boiling water, and it will not wink an eye You can leave 
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it in the developing bath for a quarter of a cen- 

tury, in the clearing bath for another quarter of 

а century, and under the tap for yet another 

quarter of a century, and at the end of that time 

it will follow you to your funeral, brisk and smiling as ever. 
I suppose that even if you expose a platinum print to the strongest 
heat of a blast furnace, the platinum will remain, whatever may 
happen to the paper. But Mr. Smith is an enthusiast. Before 
the meeting, while he was setting up his easel, I heard him 
humming something that sounded like | 


Of thee I hum, 

Sweet platinum. 

My joy and chum, 
The best Wi y : 


The rest of it escapes me. Thank goodness ! 


The Fly's Footfall. 

A melancholy thing happened at a scientific meeting at 
which I was present the other evening. The lecturer was 
demonstrating the microphone or sound magnifier, which 
enables anyone to hear the fall of а feather or the footstep 
of a fly. He had a pill-box containing a fly (which his house- 
maid had spent all the morning in capturing), and to the pill- 
box was attached a telephone. АП and sundry were invited 
to walk up and hear the ‘‘ Tramp, tramp, the boys are marching ” 
of the poor imprisoned insect. One after another came forward. 
Some dolefully shook the head and could hear nothing. Others 
rather thought they heard something. Others again pretended 
to hear it quite distinctly, like a minute gun. АП this per- 
plexed the lecturer, who came down to the table to investigate. 
Тһеп it turned out that, previous to the lecture, some tender- 
hearted person, thinking the fly had been caught by accident, 
had opened the pill-box. 


* My Mistake, Quite.” 

A man who, like most other people, was unaware of my 
identity as the great photographic writer of the day, recently 
took me into his dark-room. Тһе working-bench was as clean 
as the proverbial new pin. Тһе taps shone as though they 
would say, “Good morning, have you used, etc." The 
trays were fastidiously polished. Тһе bottles stood on the shelf 
as demurely as choir boys in church. There was not a nega- 
tive out of place. The floor was asphalted. I took it all in 
and didn't say a word. At first he looked at me enquiringly, 
then suspiciously. My lack of appreciation disturbed him. 
After a moment he said, with studied coldness, ' You do go 
in for photography, don't you?" ‘Just a bit," I said, “ now 
and then. Do you?" “TI only thought you would admire my 
dark.room," he went on; ‘‘ most people do." "''Dark-room ! ” 
I ejaculated. “ Well, of all things! I thought it was the dairy." 


Surgery. 
“Тһе average amateur is afraid to cut."— Bazaar, Exchange 
and Mart. 
To cut? Why, who should be afraid 
To use the trimming knife ? Tut-tut! 
А welcome to the cruel blade, 
To save our face a friend in aid, 
A bleary foreground to outshut, 
A patch of tree-trunk to evade, 
To cancel every smear and smut, 
And errant blobs of light and shade 
To cut. 
The knife is sharp and cruel, but 
’Twere sharper if the knife were stayed, 
And all the things that jar and jut 
Remained in place to swell and strut... 
Now, why have I so long delayed 
To cut ? 
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THE ARTIST. EDWARD W. TATTERSALL. 
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The original, a bromide print (9 х 64), was awarded a Prize in the Weekiy Competition. 
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A matter that appears to have been overlooked by a 
great number of people is that the increased postal rates 
for letters and parcels came into 
THE INCREASED force on November 1. We should like 
POSTAL RATES. to draw the attention of our readers 
to this point, in view of many letters, 
packets of MSS., and parcels of prints which have 
reached us insufficiently stamped. Най this occurred in 
only a few cases the surcharges would have been paid 
without comment, but in view of the exceptionally 
heavy mail for THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER every day, 
we hope our readers will carefully observe that all future 
letters and packages addressed to either the editor or 
publisher are adequately stamped in accordance with 
the new regulations. Otherwise we shall be re- 
luctantly compelled in future to refuse acceptance of 
communications for which extra payment is demanded 
by the postal authorities. 
o 9 8 
Mr. Furley Lewis's second address from the chair 
as President of the Royal Photographic Society suffered 
{тот one serious fault, 
THE R. P. 8. PRESIDENTIAL which in others might have 
ADDRESS. been a virtue, namely, its 
| brevity. It occupied barely 
half an hour in delivery, and Mr. Lewis admitted that 
the exigencies of the moment had prevented him from 
expanding as he would have wished. Не remarked 
that on the occasion of his previous address he had 
spoken of the days of Franz Hals and Rembrandt, with 
whom, “* The Magpie’ notwithstanding," the art of 
portraiture had been brought to a climax; but that 
evening he intended to be much more modern, and to 
speak mainly of the pre-Raphaelite movement of the 
early Victorian era. After describing the early meet- 
ings of the brotherhood, he said that he thought photo- 
graphers might search far and wide before finding a 
better set of precepts than those put forward by W. M. 
Rossetti : (1) To have genuine ideas to express; (2) to 
study Nature attentively, so as to know how to express 
them; (3) to sympathise with what is direct, and 
serious, and heartfelt in previous art, to the exclusion of 
what is self-parading, and conventional, and learned by 
rote ; (4, and most indispensable of all) to produce 
thoroughlv good pictures. 
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How long ago it seems since we wrote of the delights 
of Switzerland as a winter holiday resort. Yet it 
is barely more than a year, and we 
SWITZERLAND !N hope the happy time is not far off 
WINTER. when the subject will have topical 
significance again. Тһе new book 
that has just been published, entitled “Switzerland in 
Winter," by Will and Carine Cadby, should then 
prove the guide and inspiration of thousands. The 
authors, who are so well known to readers of THE 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER, have not only travelled 
through and stopped at every winter resort worthy of 
the name in Switzerland, but have the happy knack of 
being able to write about them in both an informative 
and entertaining manner. When we add that the book 
is lavishly illustrated with photographs taken by the 
authors, the complete charm of the volume may be 
realised. The chapters on “Where to Go," “How to 
Go,” “When to Go,” and “What to Do when you Get 
There," render it the most comprehensive and complete 
work on the subject ever published. Тһе chapter on 
“Photography in the Snow " should specially appeal to 
our readers. It is cram full of useful hints, and 
answers practically all the queries that the winter photo- 
grapher so frequently puts when dealing with this class 
of work, both in Switzerland and elsewhere. Тһе book 
was commenced, we understand, some time before war 
was declared. Nevertheless, its publication at this 
time should not deter our readers from getting it. Those 
who have already been to Switzerland in the winter will 
enjoy the pen and camera pictures of the places they 
are familiar with. Those who have not yet visited this 
part of the world will long for the time to come when 
it will again be possible to taste holiday delights so 
alluringly described, and in any case the story that is 
told so well will charm and instruct every reader. 
Messrs. Mills and Boon, Ld., of Rupert Street, London, 
are the publishers. 
o O O 
Many photographers have visited the African interior 
during recent years for the purpose of making exciting 
records of the wild game; but Mrs: 
J. H. Harris, who lectured at the 
Camera Club on her photographic 
exploits on the banks of the Congo, 
went with a deeper purpose. She went to study at first 
hand, and as far as possible without official interfer- 
ence, the lives of the natives who add to the wealth of 
Europe by getting ivory and rubber. Her conclusions 
and those of her husband make a valuable contribution 
to the whole subject of the protection of aborigines; but 
from the purely photographic point of view also, her 
slides revealed the hand of a very capable and intrepid 
lady. Photography in Central Africa is not the easiest 
of pursuits, for the material and the records are con- 
stantly being imperilled by the adverse climatic con- 
ditions, if not by more assertive and immediate dangers, 
such as the jaws of crocodiles when crossing streams. 
Mrs. Harris’s encounters with the natives were some- 
times amusing. In certain cases it was necessary, in 
order to get a near portrait, to steal up to the native 
while he was enjoying an afternoon siesta and snap him 
unawares; but such secrecy was not always called for, 
and on one occasion a chief brought along forty or so 
of his thousand wives, and asked the white lady to take 
them en masse. 
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2 А М the first part 
IU [ of this article a 

comparison be- 
tween controlled 


^ ^ 
С ЛЯ 
| A! Ж 


апа straight 
prints was made, 
and the purely 
photographic 
picture received 
some considera- 
tion; also the 


effect that this type of picture has upon the artistic 
mind. | 

If it were straight prints only which competed with 
the individual control processes, it would be easy 
enough to decide which of them would survive and be 
cultivated in future. 

The control processes have another competitor, which 
I should like to call “disguised pure photography," 
or pictures controlled by chemical processes. For 
shortness sake, let us here call the products of these 
methods “disguised prints," the products of control 
processes "controlled prints.” 

The reason why disguised printing is practised is not 
far to seek. It is the reaction against a tendency found 
in the examples of control processes, oil prints, gum 
prints, and several others, to assume the character of 
engravings, charcoal drawings, etc. Workers wished 
that a photographic print should have the character- 
istics of photography pure and simple, and in no way 
emulate or imitate the texture of pictures produced by 
other graphic arts. 

But, led by purist tendencies and charmed by the fine 
tones in the pure print, people forget a very important 
fact. That is, that certain qualities in the engraving 
and the charcoai drawing, on the one hand, and in our 
controlled oil and gum prints, on the other hand, are 
identical qualities of pictorial greatness and graphic 
registration of shades. If the products of different 
methods of picture making resemble each other with 
respect to pictorial style and graphic completeness, 
there is no reason for fear lest we are on the wrong 
tack. ОҒ course, a person who would think that the 
value of a gum print consists іп the fact that it ‘ooks 
like a charcoal drawing would be altogether wrong. 
He would exercise the judgment of the crude, matter- 
of-fact public only on the basis of his interest in the 
technical details of the print. 


One of the strongest points in gum printing with 
respect to its artistic value does not seem to be suffi- 
ciently realised in some quarters. It is preferably 
does not strike one with strong contrasts, a first-rate 
merits. Firstly, Single-Gum gives us a picture which 
does not make a noise with strong contrasts, a first-rate 
guarantee for the necessary respect which has to be paid 
to the surface material, the graphical foundation of the 
print. Secondly, there is no difficulty in obtaining the 
desirable size and uniformity in the shadows without 
details, all that on account of the short range of tones 
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CONTROLLED OR STRAIGHT PRINTS ?—I1. 


Special to " The A. P. & P. N.” 


By TURE SELLMAN (Sweden). 


[As announced last week, an interesting exhibition of Scandinavian pictorial 
photography is now open at the A.P. Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 
Pictures from Sweden, Norway, and Denmark are included, and particularly notable 
are the prints by Mr. Тиге Sellman, the second part of whose article on “ Con- 
trolled or Straight Prints ” appears below. A review of the exhibition will be found 
on the following page.—ED.]} 


in the process. But there is also the coarse grain, 
which, of course, must not be overdone, but which often 
serves pictorial means by lending the picture unity and 
graphic music. 

If we now turn to the “pure ” or “straight print,” let 
us at once discard the mechanical prints referred to 
above, since we here are concerned with art in photo- 
graphy. The rest is results of “disguised control.” Its 
advocates can only seek for the same perfection as con- 
trol proper, i.e., rhythmic placing of light and shade by 
chemical instead of manual means of control. But it is 
easy to notice that also those disguised prints are con- 
trolled individually, not by one individual process, like 
the process of developing a gum, but by several chemical 
or “purely photographic” processes. One has thus 


burdened oneself with the task of attaining the very 


effects by photographic means and preserving the 
natural definition and richness in tones of a photograph 
which direct technical, i.e. manual, control would yield. 
The last few years’ production has shown ample proof 
that the purists have been successful, no doubt. But 
what is not yet seen clearly is the enormous limitation 
which the worker in each individual case has had to 
submit to. These years have not been sufficient either 
to give examples which show to what extent the pic- 
torial effect has been produced by these photographic 
processes and to what extent manual control has altered 
the photographic material in the picture. This has been 
purposely disguised: for the public. I consider it to be 
a great danger that such politics should prevail, that 
the work is intended to keep the character of a purely 
mechanical print. Least of all must this object in photo- 
graphy become the chief thing. It is a purely tech- 
nical concern, is it not? Yet the most lamentable side 
of these matters remains to be said. It is a falsehood 
to represent a print, the result of, or partly the result of, 
certain processes, as obtained by other means. When 
gum printers were accused of having imitated charcoal 
drawings there was really not an ounce of truth in this 
charge, as neither their process nor similar methods of 
printing ever consciously have striven to imitate other 
means of graphic expression. The charge falls back 
on the purists. 

There is no reason why we should not embrace the 
idea of making pictures by purely photographic means. 
But we must not close our eyes on the great limitation 
the worker is put up against in a sphere of representa- 
tion which in itself is limited by an element of repro- 
duction from which there is no escape. 

What is gained in a disguised print is the freedom 
of the shades of tone and their photographic character. 
But is not this profit rather imaginary than real, since 
we in the controlled print have a more direct, more 
quick, and more straightforward means to gain our 
end, a picture in the true sense? 

Now and then, depending on circumstances, it can be 
the simplest way to resort to “disguised control." Such 
a case is a picture taken in a mist. This can often, 
almost without control processes of any kind, on 
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account of clever arrangements, produce а pictorial 
effect. We cannot say; such a picture is mere hap- 
hazard work. Неге and there a subject lends itself to 
picture-making by copying nature in a way which gives 
us a rhythmic rendering. Only, please notice how here 
"les extrêmes se touchent.’ 

The point where these utmost contrasts meet some 
people believe to be the field for specific photographic 
art to be displaved and developed. There are some 
optic-technical phenomena which help the “риге” and 
the “disguised " print on the way to pictorialness. The 
blurred image of objects lving in different planes from 
the main planc of the picture often gives the subject of 
the picture a kind of background to stand against. Ав 
long as this quabtv of the lens is not misapplied to 
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representations of a stereoscopic or sculptural descrip- 
tion, it will often be turned to good use as pictorial 
dominant chord. 

But the idea of creating pure photographic art as а 
self-sufhcing means of artistic expression has first to 
overcome the forbidding stumblingblock of frozen 
scenic reproduction. If photography claims a place as 
an artistic means of expression at all, there is no shirk- 
ing from the condition that photography must take its 
place among the other graphic arts and acknowledge 
their laws, the laws of pictorial rhythm and pictorial 
placing of light and shade. That the method of rendering 
involves several distinct processes or one single graphic 
art of printing, or both, is not the essential thing. In 
this case the results justify the means. 


— e 


SCANDINAVIAN PICTORIAL PHOTOGRAPHY AT THE A. P. LITTLE GALLERY. 


By ANTONY GUEST. 


APPILY for Scandinavian countries, they can turn whole- 
heartedly to the arts of peace, and while these are beclouded 
at home we can at least find some refreshment in watching their 
progress elsewhere. There are further reasons why the collec- 
tion of prints from Sweden, Norway and Denmark. now exhibited 
at the Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, should engage sympathetic 
attention. The artistic movement among camera workers in 
those countries is of recent origin, and has now developed to 
the interesting stage when zeal has gained force with the acquisi- 
tion of skill and understanding, and familiarity has not yet 
weakened the original impulse. 

That it will carry progress much further may be readily 
imagined by visitors who recognise the force of underlying 
motive in the present show. It is this, in a great measure, 
that gives a distinctive stamp to the work, producing a general 
atmosphere of difference from the impression ordinarily con- 
veyed by photographic exhibitions. The characteristics of the 
North, with its hardy vigour, independence, and deep-rooted 
poetry, are easily traced in the treatment of the prints, which 
are marked in varying degree by decision of purpose and state- 
ment and by the retlective and imaginative qualities so often 
found among people who dwell under the influence of impressive 
natural scenes. Though many of the exhibitors may be towns- 
men, these influences are hereditary and of recurrent effect. 

Moreover, the Scandinavian lands produce interesting human 
types, and, with forests, mountains and sea, and characteristic 
domestic buildings, offer opportunities for pictorial work that 
have not been too much exploited, and constitute an inexhaus- 
tible field for photographic enterprise. 

The wide range of processes employed in the present show 
suggests the activity of experimental investigation now going 
on. It is, however, a satisfaction to observe that the personal 
standpoint is receiving at least as much attention as mechanical 
methods, and the frequent recourse to '' control ” for the purpose 
of expressing the individual rather than the instrument is, in 
fact, what gives its main interest to the work. 

No doubt the example of the Swedish artist-photographer, 
Тиге Sellman, has excited the emulation of others. After 
reading the exposition of his theories in these columns there is 
the more interest in examining the various prints that he exhibits. 
His purpose of preserving the essentials of his subjects, while 
omitting the needless, is effectively illustrated. Of course, 
in contemplating the crowded detail that pure photography 
renders, different men may have their own opinions as to what 
is essential and what is insignificant. But if the conception 
of spirit and design is kept pure and treated artistically, the 
selection, whatever it may be, is a welcome evidence of individual 
impression. 

In “ The Haunted House " the purpose is explained by the 
title, but, without this aid, no one could contemplate the picture 
without a sense of some mysterious influence clinging to this 
lonely building softly reflected in the quiet pool. Accentuation, 
by a quiet light, of the house beyond the bare trecs, and the 
general atmosphere have much to do with the result, but in any 
case it conveys the mood intended, and thereby justifies the 
means. Іп “ The Harbour, Evening," the object has been to 
represent the rhythm of the sweeping and decorative lines of 
the sails against the sunset, and in “Іп Harbour " a sense of 
line and mass in combination with light and tone finds admirable 


expression. There are other works from the same hand that 
show how interest and emotion can be concentrated on a leading 
motive by judicious control, and these original productions may 
be commended to the notice of those who desire to express 
something more than the superficialities of the scenes they 
photograph. 

That defects may be pointed out here and there is only to be 
expected, and if one calls attention to them it is only in the 
hope of inducing the care that helps progress. Qualities of 
imagination and pictorial effect are to be noted in the contribu- 
tions of W. A. Tisell (Sweden), whose '' Harbour, Stockholm,’ 
has a good general tone and a feeling for the mystery of twilight, 
though the schooner in the middle distance does not get awav 
іп acrial perspective from the barge in the foreground. ‘ The 
Church Door," with its suggestive grey tones, contrasts with 
the force of light and shadow in ‘‘ A Sunny Corner, Windsor,’’ 
in which, however, such vigorous opposition is scarcely in accord 
with English atmosphere. 

“ The Mountain Road,” by Miss Knudstrup (Denmark), gains 
effect from its broad treatment, which helps the feeling of 
solitude, accentuated by the lonely cart. Тһе touch of colour, 
however, tends to bring forward the lighted portion of the dis- 
appearing road. 

Alfred Valentin (Sweden) sends the bold and original “ On the 
Seashore," with two children vigorously portrayed in the fore- 
ground, but acrial perspective is deficient, partly because the 
sky lacks quality and its lightness sends the distance forward. 
An atmospheric landscape, “ The River,” by Ernest Florman 
(Sweden), calls for appreciation. The landscape work of H. B. 
Goodwin represents a very personal outlook, but in the wild 
and forcible “ On the Yorkshire Coast ” he would have done 
well to avoid so many repetitions of the highest light. The 
“ Bathers ” is original, quite an uncommon effect being produced 
in the cliff coming down to the sea. 

Several portraits are exhibited and considerable versatility 
is shown in modes of treatment that combine the personal 
aspect of the work with pictorial interest. А good example is 
“ Miss Anna Larsson," represented with imaginative feeling by 
Julius Folkman, of Denmark. This is a quiet and simple render- 
ing, with an expressive head in a telling arrangement of light, 
and no suggestion of forcing. 

“The Kev. J. L," by Н. B. Goodwin, is remarkable and 
Original, its superficial haziness, on closer inspection, revealing 
significance and character. There is also a quiet '' Portrait of 
Henry B. Goodwin," by Ferdinand Flodin, that with all its 
simplicity and reticence retains some of the essentials of indi- 
viduality. А very good head of '' Alladin,” by Н. Sylwander, 
of Sweden, is distinguished by its strong treatment. 

Other characteristic examples are the pretty '' Portrait of 
Miss R.," by F. Flodin, the interesting head (No. 6) by Ernest 
Rude, of Norway, and the attractive “ Mrs. W.," by Ernest 
Florman (Sweden). Іп ''Sculpture," D. Sorbonne, also of 
Sweden, poses a nude male figure as a statue, and, with a telling 
arrangement of light and strength of treatment, makes an effective 
composition. А word of protest may be added against the usc 
of artificial landscape backgrounds, which are sure destroyers 
of atmosphere in pictorial portraiture, but on the whole the show 
is to be regarded as an unmistakable proof of vigour and vitality 
in the new Scandinavian movement, 
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DARK-ROOM. 


By W. J. HOWE. 


T has been the lot of most photographic amateurs to 
read accounts of dark-rooms whose owners must 
possess riches beyond the dreams of avarice, if one 

can judge by the elaborate fittings and conveniences with 
which these apartments—one dare not designate them 


Fig. 1. 


rooms—are furnished. Yet, although these may be the 
envied possession of a few, there can be no question, I 
think, that it is the lot of the great majority of us to 
claim with much diffidence a place in which we may werk ; 
such allotted portion of the house being entirely dependent 
upon the domestic economy. We hear of the occupation 
of the garret—a draughty chamber forsooth—and of the 
cupboard under the stairs, the latter a fertile source of 
incipient indigestion through cramped surroundings. But 
some persons have access to the kitchen and scullery 
for their operations, and they may indeed be accounted 
fortunate. 

In the winter time one of the saving features in the 
use of the kitchen is that a fire has burnt in the range 
during the day, and can still be continued, as, with the 
range door shut, none of those exasperating bursts of 
flame occur as in the ordinary open fireplace. 

But perhaps the greatest drawback of all to a confined 
space is that enlarging is out of the question, unless some 
form of portable daylight enlarger is used, but in this 
season of the year to the generality such apparatus, which 
precludes working in the evening, is useless. Then use 
the kitchen. In enlarging, however, a 
great deal of time may be occupied in 
preparation, andin the following notes 
some details are given of a method 
which has proved quite satisfactory in 
practice. 

The first essential is a table, which 
must be rigid, and the kitchen variety, 
as a rule, is of a fairly substantial 


nature. Upon the table are laid two wooden rails, 
parallel to its sides, the lantern sliding in the space be- 
tween these rails to and from the direction of the easel. 

These rails are secured to the table by means of nuts 
and bolts shown in fig. 3. Four bolts are used in each 
rail in order to secure rigidity, holes are cut through the 
table, and the rails can be laid in position and secured in 
a very few moments. Exception may be taken to thc 
extreme measure of piercing the table, but the holes are 
very small, and can be used no doubt for some domestic pur- 
pose—but so far, I regret, none has come to my knowledge. 
By this means the table may be in use as shown in fig. 1, 
and in a short while as in fig. 2. Incandescent gas is the 
illuminant in the writer's case, the flexible tubing being 
diverted from a gas ring to the lantern, where a Howellite 
burner gives a very efficient light. 


Fig. 2. 


The next matter is to obtain a suitable support for the 
bromide paper. А drawing board, on the business side 
of which is pasted a sheet of Whatman paper, with the 
usual photographic sizes outlined thereon, is fitted to a 
piece of oak in the manner shown in fig. 4. The clamp 
can be unscrewed in а trice, and the other part imme- 
diately lifted away. 

Using a quarter-plate camera, one has often to make 
postcards by enlargement ; indeed, this is by far the most 
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satisfactory way, as otherwise there is the bother of mask- 
ing, which, in addition, usually involves some form of 
double printing. Frequently only a few cards may be 
required, which do not warrant the time and trouble 
necessary for an enlarged negative to be made. 

To facilitate printing, the frame shown in fig. 5 is used. 
This is a whole-plate frame, also screwed to a block of 
wood, so that the same method of attachment may be 
used; but here the precaution has to be taken, when 
making the fitting, to see that the axis of the lens shall 
coincide with the centre of the frame in order to ensure 
the best possible results. 

From the centre of a piece of cardboard 84 in. by 6} in. 
a hole is cut of postcard size; the cardboard should be 
of the thickness of an average postcard. Then from a 
sheet of black paper a section is cut, which is each way 
one-sixteenth of an inch smaller than the hole in the 
cardboard. 

The paper from which the section has been cut is pasted 
upon the cardboard, so that the two openings are super- 
imposed, and then both are fixed to a whole-plate sheet 
of glass, which is secured to the frame with seccotine. 
Of course, the black paper side is next to the glass, but 
in fig. 5 the card side is shown in order to give the idea 
more clearly. By this means a straight, clean, white 
verge is given to each postcard.  Lantern-slide binders 
could be used as an alternative method to cutting a mask 
from black paper. 

An ordinary non-photographic postcard, which is glued 
to the back of the frame, is used for focussing purposes. 
The back is in one piece. The usual springs are not re- 
quired, as a small turn-button does all that is necessary. 
Any part of a quarter-plate negative may in this way be 
used for postcard purposes, and one may be sure that the 
card is absolutely flat. 

It has been presumed that evening work only is intended, 
but should the domestic gods be propitious, these opera- 
tions may be carried out in the daytime, as a shutter 
can readily be constructed by means of American cloth 
and wood, and various ways how to do this have been 
given in these columns in times past. There is an addi- 
tional facility in this instance—that is, assuming that the 
reader is other than a flat-dweller—in that, as the kitchen 
is usually on the ground floor, the shutter may be put in 
position from outside. Practical articles оп the construc- 
tion of shutters of this type intended for the purpose of 
blocking out windows, have already appeared in the 
“Handy Man" pages of THE А. Р. 

In conclusion may I add that should the method seem 
cumbrous, it is not so in practice, and, moreover, one has 
the knowledge that one's apparatus is in its relatively 
correct position without any loss of that extremely valuable 
commodity in these strenuous days, namely, Time. 


— — — 38ite— —— —— 
KODAK CHRISTMAS CARDS. 


VERY choice selection of Christmas card mounts and 
А calendars has been issued this year by Kodak, Limited, 
of Kingsway, London, W.C. The designs are characterised 
by a reticence in accord with the mood of the times. Оп this 
account they should be welcomed by photographers and others 
desiring mounts for photographs embodying a sincere Christmas 
wish without in any way offending with an affectation of undue 
gaiety. 

The ''Seal Damasque " series, the '' Cartridge " series, the 
‘‘ Threefold Brown ” series are particularly good, and should 
appeal to every person of taste. These mounts are made for 
slip-in photographs, and will take prints from vest-pocket 
Kodak size negatives up to postcard size, at prices ranging 
from 2s. to 3s. 6d. a dozen, complete with envelopes. 

The “ Professional ' series of mounts, intended for paste-on 
prints, is also very neat and effective. Calendars are made to 
take the same size prints and make attractive greeting cards. 

Our readers should apply to Messrs. Kodak for further parti- 
culars of these mounts, or ask their dealers for them. 
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PRACTICAL PARS FROM ALL SOURCES. 
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INTENSIFYING WITHOUT MERCURY.—Make a solution of 40 
grains of potassium iodide in 4 ounce of water, then add 20 
grains of iodine (cystals). This constitutes the stock solution. 
Take one part of this stock and dilute with one hundred parts 
of water. The negative, which has been well washed, is placed 
in this bath until it becomes entirely yellow—the image appear- 
ing darker yellow. Wash well for twenty minutes or so under 
the tap, then pour over the film the following solution :— 


Schlippe Salt: SCSI 18 grains 
booa cr 4 ounces 
Caustic soda (то per cent. solution) ..... 3 drops 


Pour on and off until the image takes on a deep brown colour. 
Then thoroughly wash and dry. The intensity is considerable 
and the shadows clear. The iodine stock solution may be kept, 
provided the strength is maintained. P. W. 


REMOVING PINHOLES.—Clearly the larger the pinhole on the 
negative the more important is it to prevent its yielding a 
black spot in the print or enlargement. Also, if we have two 
equal-sized pinholes, one in a dense part—e.g., the sky of the 
negative—printing light, and the other in a thin dark-printing 
shadow part, it is obvious that the first giving a black spot amid 
light surroundings will show more than the latter giving a black 
spot amid a dark part of the picture. Therefore, in preparing 
a negative for enlarging, we have to consider not only the size 
of the pinhole but also where it comes in the picture. For 
removing small spots (pinholes) in dark-printing parts we can 
generally do all that is needed with an ordinary retouching pencil. 
Larger spots will probably require touching out with a little 
water colour mixed with gum water. А piece of gum arabic 
the size of a pea, dissolved in half an eggcupful of tepid water, 
is suitable. The colour should—as far as possible—match the 
surrounding parts. This can generally be done with ivory or 
lampblack and possibly a touch of yellow ochre. The colour 
is to be applied by the point of a small-size, fine-point camel's- 
hair brush ; the colour mixture should be only just enough to 
dampen the brush tip. If too wet it will run to a circular mark 
and make matters worse. For spots in a dense part of the 
negative the best tool is a broken needle. A sewing needle, 
say No. 6 or 8, is thrust well into the wooden part of a common 
penholder, the end of the needle, say } inch, is broken off, and the 
stump ground to a flat end on a hard stone. The needle tip 
is just touched with colour on the palette and then transferred 
to the spot on the negative, where it deposits a little round 
blob of pigment. In both charging and discharging the needle 
end the handle should be kept at right angles to both the palette 
and negative. А little Indian ink rubbed up in gum water is 
suitable where a dark dot is required. There is also a commercial 
preparation called Photopake, which is very convenient for this 
purpose. One must be careful not to make the spot too dark 
for its neighbourhood, or it will then print a spot too light. L. 


+ * + + + 


BROMIDE PRINTS OF A Poor CoLour.—It is astonishing how 
frequently we find bromide prints and more especially bromide 
enlargements of a poor grey colour, even when the negative is 
quite strong and vigorous and the prints produced by quite 
advanced workers. Тһе reason is simple. The prints, though of 
sufficient density, are not fully developed. It will be noticed 
that the development of a bromide print or enlargement is 
fairly rapid up to a certain point, when the action of the develop- 
ing agent seems to stop. If the print is removed then, it will 
be found to be of the poor colour and lacking in vigour as before 
mentioned. No harm will come if the print is left in the solution 
quite a long time, within reasonable limits, correct exposure and 
fresh developer being understood. The resulting prints will be 
found to be of a deep rich black, full of brilliance, instead of being 
flat and of an inferior colour. R. M. F. 
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HE Christmas season is fast 
approaching, and I venture to 
suggest to the readers 
of THE A. Р. the ad- 
visability of substitut- 
ing a number of book- 
plates as a change 
from the customary 
Christmas cards. 

With all due respect 
to the time-honoured 
Christmas card, unless 
it is one in the form of 
a calendar or one of 
quite personal interest, 
in which a photograph 
is enclosed in a suitable 
mount, it is liable to 
be stored away after 
a few days, and sooner 
or later forgotten ; whereas the book-plate fixed on the inside 
cover of your friend's favourite book is a constant reminder of 
your friendship and associations. 

The making of one's own photographic book-plates is work 
of a very fascinating character, requires no high technical 
knowledge, yet it gives great scope to one's artistic and intel- 
lectual faculties. 

To give the maximum satisfaction to the recipient, it follows 
that the design should be appropriate in character to your 
friend’s tastes and vocation or profession. Herein will be 
found plenty of scope for infusing one's own individuality. 
Of the two suggestive illustrations, No. 1 will probably be 
thought suitable for an artist, whilst No. 2 will best suit a 
pictorialist camera friend. Anyhow, they will serve to show 
how still-life groups of various objects can be arranged to form 
the design. Many of the objects required, if not otherwise 
obtainable, are easily and cheaply made; the palette shown 
was cut out of stout white cardboard, the colour spots put on 
with black water colour, the colour well was moulded by filling 
a shallow box with plaster of Paris, the holes drilled out with a 
penny held edgewise. 

With reference to forming various designs, one can only offer 
a few brief suggestions for guidance. 

The design in everv case should be decorative, if possible. 
A glance at the illustrations will show that many changes 
can be rung, so to speak, with these two designs. By taking away 
the camera and palette, etc., and substituting a violin with bow, 
copies of music, and possibly a plaster bust of some musical 
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* A NOTE ON PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK-PLATES. 


Special to “Тһе A. P. & Р.М” 


By J. W. SMITH. 


composer, you get a design suitable for a violinist. In place 
of the violin, other musical instruments can be arranged—the 
cornet, clarionette, etc.—as required. The organist or pianist 
playing his favourite instrument ; the scientist seated in his 
laboratory, surrounded by the various instruments and apparatus 
appertaining to his particular branch of science; ministers 
of the church, writers, authors, etc., seated in their study 
surrounded with books, writing materials, and, if required, a 
plaster bust or miniature easel containing the print or photo- 
graph of the favourite church, author, artist, musical composer, 
poet or politician of the recipient—all these are admissible. 


No. 1. 


Having secured a suitable arrangement, obtain a good print, 
trim to size and shape, then paste down on a sheet of white 
cardboard, allowing a good wide margin all round. А fairly 
large size print and mount gives greater facilitv for any brush or 
pen work required. The ink used should be Indian ink. It 
now remains to rule varying widths of lines, or other styles of 
ornament to form a border to the design. The words '' Ex libris ” 
should be written in black or white ink as required, also the name 
or monogram and date. If it is desired to use one particular 
design for a number of different persons, then it will be advisable 
to omit all lettering, especially if one requires to supply 
commercially. То meet this requirement the lettering would 
require to be written on the face side of the negative—written 
backwards, so as to print right way about when printed from. 

When it is desired to use one negative only for several persons, 
it can be done by using a sheet of transparent celluloid the full 
size of negative employed. Тһе celluloid has une side which 
takes a soft blacklead pencil nicely. 

The lettering required and any border design can be done 
on the celluloid, after which interpose between negative and 
printing paper, with the letters reversed, so as to appear right 
when printed. 

The size to which the original design should be reduced when 
copied can be left to the individual taste. А convenient and 
economical size, say 4 by 34, enables one to use postcard material, 
preferably matt, either cream or white, also platinotype, etc. 

When copying, great care must be exercised to have your design 
and camera parallel to each other, so that the book-plate will 
be perfectly square. 

Those who take an interest in this fascinating work, who have 
access to the bound volumes of THE A. P., will find much infor- 
mation on this subject on page 483, May 13, 1912; page 453, 
May 2r, 1907; and page 287, April 14, 1899. 
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“AT HOME" TO 
SNAPSHOTTERS. 


Mr. Coburn and Mr. Pett Ridge on the Work 
8 ofthe '' Snapshots from Home " League. 


s E. THE drawing room of the London 
; е Central Y. M. C. A. in Tottenham Court 
Road was a very happy place on Satur- 
day afternoon oflast week, when a large company of workers and 
others met together to exchange experiences to the accompani- 
ment of music and tea drinking. The two principal items were 
a speech by Mr. Pett Ridge and an exhibition of snapshots by 
Mr. A. L. Coburn, who, as our readers already know, is an 
earnest worker in the '' Snapshots from Home ” League. 

Along with his slides, Mr. Coburn gave a charming account 
of his experiences in the poorer districts of London. The 
space available for photographic work was often a tiny white- 
washed backyard, perhaps ten feet square, in which the family 
were all braced up and expectant, and while the last gasp of 
daylight filtered in from somewhere overhead, the exposure had 
to be timed to the tune of a wheezy gramophone. А beam of 
sunshine coming into the backyard was a thing to be grateful 
for, and a kitten was on all accounts to be utilised. "Very 
often the applicant requested a photograph of a dog or cat, 
and on one occasion a parrot, which shook its head every time 
the focal-plane shutter spoke, so that there was a succession of 
strange negatives of a quite headless bird. 

When the word '' father " appeared on the application form, 
an appointment must be made for Saturday afternoon or even 
Sunday. One application was for a photograph of a Sunday 
school class, but as it consisted only of three nippers, it 
did not constitute so formidable an undertaking as might at 
first be supposed. Тһе mere fact of being a “ Snapshots from 
Home " worker seemed to clothe the unsuspecting individual 
with an importance and authority beyond his deserts, while 
his black camera case made him at times mistaken for the 
doctor, and he was asked on one occasion in the East End if 
he was ‘‘ the man what brings the babies." То secure the 
attention of the little ones, he was accustomed to carry in the 
depths of his black box a collection of penny toys, but sometimes, 
even so, he had to make eight negatives in order to get three 
sound ones in which the child had only one head and two hands. 
He always believed in doing more than he was asked to do, and 
almost always he made four or five exposures, never less than 
three. Once, being himself rather pleased with the result, he 
took the prints round, and was rewarded with the remark that 
they were '' not half bad." 

Mr. Coburn has not only photographed the relatives, but also 
has charmingly inverted the idea and taken photographs of 
convalescent soldiers in hospital, the prints to be sent to their 
relatives who live perhaps at the other end of these islands or 
across the seas. This suggests a new development in the way 
of snapshots from home. Не confessed himself surprised 
to find what marvels a bit of magic paper could bring about, 
and added that he had made two great discoveries : one that the 
Elephant and Castle was not the mysterious place its name had 
led his imagination to suppose, and the other that it was possible 
to be a photographer and at the same time a human being. 

In few words Mr. Pett Ridge expressed his opinion that the 
snapshots sent out to the fighting line would be a means of 
improving the shots exchanged there. Не was sorry to learn that 
there was difficulty in getting workers who lived in the west of 
London to visit the east. While the applications in the west had 
been fairly covered, those in the east and the hard-up districts 
were still waiting for workers. Іп these districts the men had 
responded with great alacrity to the first summons, but here 
there were very few cameras available and very few people with 
leisure. The snapshot movement would afford the very best of 
excuses for calling at these homes; and although the visitors 
might be made the recipients of strange confidences, and be told 
the faults of a sister-in-law, for instance, or how the war ought 
to be conducted, he envied them their first impressions. 

Subsequently Mr. W. C. Thorn, the Secretary of the League, 
held a kind of auction, and '' placed " a number of applica- 
tions for which hitherto there had been no workers. 
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NARROW BLACK FRAMES. 


THE charm of a narrow black frame enclosing photographs 
mounted with wide margins on white, or some shade of 

coloured mount in harmony with the prevailing tone and nature 
of the print, is so universally acknowledged that many photo- 
graphers adopt this style almost exclusively, particularly for 
pictures to hang in the home. | 

The moulding, which should always be as simple as possible. 
is usually of wood japanned black, and no fault can be found 
with this when of the best quality ; but there are moulds treated 
with inferior enamels which leave much to be desired. For this 
reason, the amateur who likes to make his own frames will be 
glad to know of a process whereby any whitewood frame may be 
brought to a lustrous ebony finish, free from glaze, quite dis- 
tinctive and absolutely unique in the richness of its quality. 

The process is inexpensive and is not difficult to apply. For 
many years it was the jealously guarded secret of certain French 
cabinet makers whose work was sought after and defied imita- 
tion. Subsequently the method was disclosed, and it is now 
known to the trade as charcoal polish, being used only in the 
best cabinet work, as although the materials are simple it takes 
time and care to apply them. 

The process may be briefly described as follows :— 

The wood should be close grained and finished off quite smooth, 
and be perfectly clean. 

Two solutions are required— 


А--Сатарвог «eoe y ROG Ы жақы es } oz. 
MGE OTT I pint. 

B—Sulphate of iron .................... I OZ. 
Nuütgall 2.755) 5 іміз UR Ed I OZ. 
bri I pint. 


First apply a coat of the camphor solution A, and, while stilt 
wet, follow up with a coat of solution B. Тһе two solutions will 
combine and penetrate the pores of the wood, resulting in an 
indelible stain. 

When the wood is quite dry, go over the surface with a very 
stiff brush ; the brushes used bv polishers in the trade are made 
of very hard couch grass. 1% will then be ready to receive the 
charcoal. 

Apply powdered willow charcoal, or, in fact, any light charcoal 
that is free from grit; stick charcoal may be used on flat sur- 
faces, where it is convenient, rubbing it in evenly and thoroughly. 

Next take a soft flannel rag and soak it well in linseed oil, 
adding sufficient turpentine to make it work freely ; squeeze 
it out firmly and go over the whole surface, rubbing evenly. 
Repeat this several times until the charcoal powder and the oil 
have penetrated the wood and the desired finish has been 
obtained. 

A little judgment in the application of the staining solutions 
is necessary, and a good strong tinge should always be obtained 
before proceeding to apply the charcoal and oil; the process, 
however, has no other difficulties. E. E. W. 


NER. S OMNE INR З 


The Camera Club (17, John Street, Adelphi).—To-night 
(Monday, 22nd) Mr. C. H. Hewitt will give a demonstration 
of " Handwork on Negatives.” On Thursday, 25th, a lecture 
entitled “ The Early History of Railways ” will be delivered by 
Mr. John H. Knight. 


Craven Naturalists’ and Scientific Association.—The secretary 
of the photographic section is now Mr. Arthur Pilling, 34, Devon- 
shire Street, Skipton, in succession to Mr. R. Dodgson. 


Correction —In THE A. P. Notebook for November 8, in 
the note entitled “ Making Lantern Slides by Reduction without 
an Enlarger," an error occurred in giving the time of exposure 
as ' 2in." instead of 2 secs.; and I-32nd diaphragm should 
read F/32 diaphragm. 


Eastman Kodak Company of New Jersey.—The directors of 
the Eastman Kodak Company of New Jersey have declared 
an extra dividend of 12} per cent. upon the Common Stock, 
payable оп December 15 to stockholders of record at the close 
of business on November 3o. The usual quarterly dividends 
of 14 per cent. upon the outstanding Preferred Stock, and of 
24 per cent. upon the outstanding Common Stock will be paid 
on January I, 1916, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on December r5. 
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THE NET. 
BY 
J. B. B. WELLINGTON. 


From the Exhibition of Mr. Wellington's 
pictures now open at the Wellington 
Gallery, 101, High Holborn, W.C. 


41% 
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PORTRAIT, MRS. S. BY HERRMAN SYLWANDER (Sweden). 
From the Exhibition of Pictorial Work by Scandinavian Photographers, now open at the A. P. Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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BY TURE SELLMAN (Sweden). 


WISBY CITY WALL. 
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BY ERNEST RUDE (Norway). 
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From the Exhibition of Pictorial Work by Scandinavian Photographers, now open at the A. P. Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, W.C 


FRIDJOF NANSEN. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Midland Photographie Federation. 


The annual meeting of the Midland Photographic 
Federation has been duly honoured at Leicester, 
and, as usual with the society of that town, it 
spared no pains to make the visit of the delegates 
a pleasure and a success. To quote the society's 
own summ is the best compliment one could 
pay the visiting federation. Leicester said, '' We 

ave had, and still continue to have, great help 
from the many lecturers who figure on its pro- 
gramme, and for this reason alone it is well worthy 
of support." It is, I believe, some time since the 
federation went to Leicester officially, but I will 
venture to add they will not require much per- 
suading if requested to go again in the near future, 
so enjoyable the visit proved to be. Everything 
went off well, and the meeting expressed itself as 
delighted with the arrangements made for its com- 
fort. Leicester had, however, its reward later, for 
at the business meeting one of its chief members 
was elected president-elect of the Midland Federa- 
tion, of which he will become president in 1917. 
Mr. C. W. Leake, the newly elected, is a past secre- 
tary of the Leicester Society, and for many years 
has been one of its most influential members. 


Delegates Judge the Competitions. 

The delegates were met at Newark by the Leicester 
Society, and conducted to St. Mary’s Church and 
precincts, and from thence to the old town hall. 
Both of these lions having been duly admired, the 
party adjourned to the Co-operative Hall, where a 
substantial tea received a proper amount of atten- 
tion. In fact, one often wonders what we should 
do without these interesting federation teas, where 
everybody meets everybody, old friendships are 
renewed, and new acquaintances made. The purely 
formal business was soon over, and the item of 
Hau interest reached. I qualify it because it is 
the first time since the Midland Federation was 
formed that four awards were offered for the best 
work sent in to the print and slide competitions, 
and on this occasion the delegates were also to 
judge both prints and slides—both unique proceed- 
ings in the midlands. It may be open to question 
whether the judging procedure is any improvement 
on the method of having a jury of selection to go 
through the work. 1% has, however, the merit of 
being somewhat original, and is worth trying, if 
only to ascertain its value, or want of it. I mention 
this point because I hear the Leicester society 
thought their prints and slides were as good as any 
in the room, yet they were passed over in favour 
of others, possibly because Leicester kept them in 
the background, and gave their own no credit. 


How to Persuade. 

А good hint comes from the Leicester society, 
which, in common with most societies, has recently 
felt the drainage on the membership. The war 
bas taken its toll, and will, I am afraid, take many 
more. It is the duty of every society photographer 


to see that each withdrawal is promptly filled with 
a new member. With a little persuasion, says my 
Leicester friend, there are many unattached amateur 
photographers who would join our society. How 
to ipea Мр. reach them is the only point at issue. 
Personally, I think it would not be a bad idea to 
take a leaf out of the book of the scheme of the 
National Registration, plus Lord Derby's recruiting 
campaign. Let the photographic dealer be the 
registration bureau, let him record the names and 
addresses of probables, and a sinall canvassing 
committee be appointed by the society to visit and 
enrol as many recruits to their society as possible. 
It will help both dealers and societies, for I feel 
sure if there were more co-operation on these lines 
it would be to their mutual advantage. 


The Nerth Middlesex Exhibition. 


An interesting report comes from the North 
Middlesex Photographic Society. Continuing the 
policy of last year, they decided to hold the exhibi- 
tion once again, believing that it served a useful 
purpose, even in these times ; and were fully justified 
In doing so, for although the entries and attendances 
were naturally not quite up to the average, it was а 
most successful exhibition. The work entered was 
judged to be quite up to the North Middlesex 
standard, and visitors evidently thoroughly appre- 
ciated the entertainment provided by the exhibition 
and lectures. One lecture in particular was very 
successful in several senses, for not only did Mr. 
H. W. Fincham trace the history of the order of 
St. John of Jerusalem, but he made a strong appeal 
for funds for the work of the modern knights of 
the order, viz. the St. John's Ambulance and 
Red Cross Society, with the result that a substantial 
sum was collected during the exhibition. The 
catalogue did credit to the exhibits, and the latter 
likewise to the members. Mr. Furley Lewis judged 
the exhibits. 


Points in Landscape Photography. 


At the South London Photographic Society 
recently, Мг. С. C. Weston lectured upon “ Prac- 
tical Pictorial Photography," and so excellent was 
his subject, or perhaps his command over the 
subject, that he seemed able to impart that know- 
ledge to his hearers in a manner which compelled 
interest and attention. I will try and summarise 
some of his points of interest: Good composition 
was not the end-all; it was essential the picture 
should have а plot or meaning. Тһе chief points 
should be unity, harmony, and simplicity. Avoid 
lines running out of the picture. ever have the 
chief object in the centre or the primary and 
secondary objects equally placed ; and never allow 
an unbroken sky line to divide the picture equally 
in two. Pictures indicating life and vigour were 
best as ight and pictures of quietude and rest- 
fulness, such as evening scenes, as oblongs. For 
camera pictures foreground subjects were generally 
the best, and distant views rarely successful. Where 


figure and landscape are in combination, only one 
should predominate; the picture should either be 
“landscape with figures " or ''figures with land- 
scape.” Та subjects indicating movement there 
should be no sharpness or arrested motion. 


А Heme-made View Meter. 

Mr. Weston submitted that in practical working 
it was best first of all to neglect the rules of com- 
position, and when selecting a picture look out for 
something which attracts, raises some emotion or 
sentiment, and then make the most of it. He 
advocated the use of a view meter consisting of a 
piece of blue glass in a frame of a size proportioned 
to the plate in use, to which was attached a ресе 
of string of a length in proportion to the focal 
length of the lens. This when held up to the eye 
at the distance of the piece of string would give 
the exact picture that would be seen on the focus- 
sing screen, the blue glass also assisting one to see 
the picture as it would appear in monochrome. 
the point of lens Mr. Weston was very definite that 

God pictorial work could be done with a cheap lens. 

e best lens for quarter-plate would be of about 
nine or ten inches focus. As a compromise, the 
lens should not be shorter than the diagonal of the 

late, and as large a stop as possible should always 
be used to assist depth, roundness, and relief. A 
small stop destroys tone and eliminates atmosphere. 


Bradferd has a Big Print Night. 

One of the older members of the Bradford Photo- 
graphic Society describes the recent print night 
of that club as without doubt one of the most 
successful print nights he had seen for a good many 

ears. This opinion, which was generally shared 

y all present, indicates that the members of this 
society are each trying to do their little bit towards 
helping the society in the front rank again. At 
least, that is how it appeals to me—an opinion 
justified by the 120 prints that were on exhibition, 
all being the work of the members themselves. 


Londen—Past and Passing. 


R Mr. H. E. Wood, one of Mr. Blake's lieutenants 
in the School of London Landscape Photography, 
delivered a delightful lecture at ''Hampshire 
House." Hammersmith, on Thursday evening. His 
discourse was convincing in character, and he 
carried his audience with him. Not only was the 
lecturer imbued with the try and atmosphere 
of the metropolis, but by Мз fervid eloquence and 
the beautiful and numerous prints he passed round, 
translated the glamour, and. so gained the whole- 
hearted sympathy of his hearers. He was very 
happy too in the way he associated his topography 
with the personalities of great London-loving 
authors— Shakespeare, Goldsmith, Johnson, Dickens, 
Besant, etc.—and with the stirring events of tbe 
civic story. Thc Hammersmith society has contri- 
buted one-third of its male membership to the 
fighting forces of the Crown—all honour ! 
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December &. 


WEEKLY COMPETITION COUPON. 


Prin ust reach the office not later 
chan: the first post on Friday. 
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Practical Hints for the Home Worker written 


y 
Home Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of а 


ДОУ ҮШ! . novel description by readers of Тне A. P. AND Р. М. are invited 


AN ENLARGING CAMERA. 


HE drawing and particulars of an 
enlarging camera I have made for 
myself at very little expense may be of 
interest to other readers. The box which 
contains the illuminant and condenser 
is made of a tin plate or sheet iron, 
22 in. by 14 in., by bending the plate 
as shown in elevation (fig. 1). Тһе 
edge is also bent where it is fastened on 
board, and a piece of cloth or felt inserted 
before it is screwed on, to be sure no light 
can get out from box. Тһе condenser 
is fixed in position either by a wooden 
or brass bracket. А front piece of thin 
plate is soldered to the edges oí the bent 
plate, and two holders to hold the plate 
are also soldered on to front plate, so 
that a glass plate fits in between them. 
Now an adjustable slide is made by 
fixing two wooden rails in position to 
allow a slide to move between them. Оп 
the top of the slide the camera is fixed, 
and on the bottom of the slide we screw 
two brass brackets, which are drilled 
and tapped for 3-16th screw, and the long 
screw, with the handle at one end, is 
fixed in position as shown in diagram, 
and held in position by a brass strip at 
each end to act as bearings, and with a 
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washer soldered on screw at each end 
just outside the brass strip. Аз illu- 
minant I generally use à 50 c.-p. electric 
lamp, but of course other sources can be 
used,. but if it is one which generates 
heat a funnel will have to be made. 

A black cloth to fit the back is glued 
on the box, and also one to cover space 
between box and camera. Of course, 
it is the easiest way first to focus as sharp 
as possible by means of the slide on the 
camera, and then to adjust to absolute 
sharpness by means of the fine threaded 
screw, which the handle in front works. 
It should be remembered that the centre 


for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


of lens, condenser and illuminant must 
be in one straight line, and the stand 
on which the illuminant and ground-glass 
screen is fixed must be able to be moved 


both forwards, backwards, and to the 
sides. Using a 50 c.-p. lamp, I found 
that when enlarging to about 12 by 
I5 in., one minute exposure was sufficient. 


H. N. 
— 24 ------ 
LABELS. 
HE average photographer is not 
generally blessed with an vut- 
standing bump of method, and very 


often a bottle will be filled with a special 
or toning bath, 


developer, and not 


bender. 


Fig. 1. 


labelled, and after a lapse of a week or 
so the contents is forgotten. 

Label everything should be the motto 
in every dark-room, and to facilitate 
the carrying out of this desirable maxim 
a supply of paper able to stick to a 
bottle by only applying moisture should 
be at hand. 

Ordinary adhesive labels in the usually 
damp atmosphere of the dark-room have 
a great affinity for each other, and can- 
not be parted when one is wanted quickly. 
For the purpose required a handy and 
efficient substitute will be found in 
ordinary printing-out paper. It is not 
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at all necessary to use new paper, as 
over and under printed proofs and other 
discarded untoned paper is all that is 
required. 

Тһе pieces of P.O.P. should be placed 
in an old plate box in a handy position 
for use, and when a label is required а 
piece is cut to the desired size, and 
inscribed on the back with the necessary 
information. Тһе label is then reversed, 


and the emulsion side moistened with a 
wet sponge, and the label placed in posi- 
tion on the bottle or jar, where, when 
dry, it will hold with the tenacity of a 
limpet.—H. C. I. 


REVIVING LEATHER. 
VERY possessor of a hand camera 
or any other form of camera in 
which leather enters, either for the 
bellows or the covering, will be glad to 
know how to remove the shabby appear- 
ance occasioned by hard wear. 

If the leather retains its colour its 
appearance may be renovated by using 
ordinary furniture polish, or an ounce 
of turpentine in 
which is dissolved a 
bit of beeswax about 
the size of a marble, 
plus about a tea- 
spoonful of linseed oil. 
If the corners are 
worn or light patches 
show, these parts 
may be darkened and 
renovated by taking the thickened ink 
from the bottom of an inkpot and 
mixing it with a little castor oil or milk. 
Apply this as a stain. Or as an alterna- 
tive, the white of an egg should be 
beaten up with five to ten drops of 
strong ammonia, and mixed with Indian 
ink. After this has been rubbed well 
in and allowed to dry, the polish men- 
tioned above can be applied. For 
leather that has become very dry, the 
best treatment is gentle rubbing with 
sweet oil, or preferably castor oil, once a 
day for a week or so. To clean leather, 
use saddlers’ soap. M. 
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print is like a 
clumsily set jewel. 
Painter - artists 
sometimes say, in 
the words of one 
of their number, 
that a good pic- 
ture deserves a 
good frame, and that a bad picture 
needs one. We may assume, there- 
fore, that any print which is worth 
mounting at all should be carefully 
and well mounted, with due con- 
sideration of the effect of the mount 
on the print. Mounting is more im- 
portant now than it was a few years 
ago, for the simple reason that the 
close heavy framing is quite out of 
fashion. It must be admitted that 
fashion does to some considerable 
extent rule these matters, but the 
effect of the Exhibition of the London 
Salon of Photography, open during 
the early part of October, would 
amply justify the use of light mount- 
ing if any justification were needed. 
The heavy close frame stained a dark 
colour was effective in cases when 
the print was very low in tone and 


Fig. 1. 


devoid of anything like high lights. 
But etchers have almost invariably 
used white mounts for etchings and 
mezzotints, the shadow strength of 
which is usually quite full, though 


to such an extent as was common 
in certain photographs. Perhaps we 
might say a print with a good scale 
of gradation will stand a white or 
light toned mount, while a muddy, 
low-toned effect will not. And we 
think the very low-toned effects 
necessitated the use of the heavy dark 
frame. 

We should consider in mounting 
the general effect of the completed 
picture; that is, not only that the 
mount should ''set ой” the print, 
but that viewed from various dis- 
tances the ensemble should be pleasant. 
Seldom does a print look well simply 
laid down on a plain mount. We 
have referred to mezzotints, and 
these prints are generally placed 
under a cut mount of quite thin white 
card, but the opening in the card is 
larger than the size of the impression, 
so that a margin of the sheet of paper, 
including the plate mark, is shown 
within the opening of the cut-out 
mount. This gives a softening of the 
transition from actual print to mount, 
a kind of slight vignetting of the one 
into the other, which avoids the 


somewhat bald effect seen in fig. 1, 
where the print is simply placed on 
the sheet of grey cardboard. The 
photographer can get a somewhat 
similar effect by using a second sheet 
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as to produce а margin immediately 
round the print, or he may rule or 
incise lines on the mount. Іп fig. 2 
the lines near the print are ruled 
pencil lines, while the broader lines 
near the edges of the mount are 
incised. This incising is done with 
some pointed steel tool, the sharp 
point being removed so that it is no 
sharper than the eye end of a large 
darning needle or the blunt end of a 
large bodkin. А јоіпег'ѕ bradawl, 
with the end filed and smoothed to 
shape, is excellent for making such 
incised lines. 

Comparing figs. I and 2 we may 
note the better effect of the light 
mount in that it does not kill the 
delicate tone of the sky. Іп fig. 1 
the appearance of a dead-white sky 
is produced. Тһе somewhat grada- 
tionless stretch of water is made to 
look snowy by the darker mount, 
while this effect is absent in fig. 2. 
These prints we may say are simply 
straight prints, made in identical 
pairs for the purpose of illustrating 
the various points. 

Now if we look at figs. 3 and 4 


Fig. 2. 


we shall be able to gather one or two 
more hints. Fig. 3 is, like fig. r, 
simply laid down on the grey board 
of fairly deep tone, with the result 
that not only is the sky whitened, 
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Fig. 3. ы 
but the shadow tones lose a certain ning into the 
degree of strength. The tree stems, mount. 


for instance, appear a better black 
in fig. 4 than in fig. 3. It is almost 
certain that some of these subtle 
differences will not be apparent in 
the half-tone reproductions, but the 
experiment is one every reader can 
try for himself, and such a negative 
as an average country scene is always 
at hand. Now, although the dark 
mount kills the sky, it would scarcely 
do to lay the print on a white mount. 
The print needs mounting delicately, 
but a white mount would be too near 
the tone of the sky, an effect seen to 
a slight extent in fig. 2. We want, 
therefore, to isolate the print from 
its main mount to a very slight 
extent, and this may be done by 
using a tint or margin round the 
print of delicate grey. The main 
mount stil has its еНесї on the 
general tones of the print, but the 
pale grey tint prevents the sky run- 
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Note also the 

signature on fig. 4. 
The print is just a little defective in 
balance. А slightly stronger contrast 
towards the right hand side would 
be valuable, say a wagon with a 
black and a white horse just coming 
round the bend of the road. Fortu- 
nately the road runs upwards towards 
the right hand side of the print. But 
the signature helps the balance, and, 
running upwards as it does, helps it 
more than it would if level. Such a 
device would not correct a piece of 
very bad balance, but it just helps a 
trifle in some cases, as it does in this 
one. 

In figs. 5 and 6 we may note the 
effect of transposition of the tint and 
the main mount. Fig. 5 has a 
darkish mount with a lighter tint, 
while in fig. 6 the darker of the two 
tones comes next the print. This 


Fig. 4. 


subject, a beautiful bit of Norman 
arcading on the west front of the 
little church at Castle Rising—one 
of our “ fortified English towns," by 
the way—was taken on a day of soft 
summer sunshine, and we waited until 
the sun had just got round suffi- 
ciently to tip the shafts of the arcade. 
The lighting effect is thus one of soft 
sparkle and delicate relief. The differ- 
ence between the two mountings is 
quite marked. The general tone of the 
dark mount in fig. 5 lessens the rich- 
ness of the shadows, апа therefcre 
to an appreciable extent reduces the 
brilliance of the print. 

Next week we shall deal with the 
mechanical aspects cf mounting—the 
trimming of the prints, methods of 
attaching them to the mounts, of 
ruling lines round them, and so on. 
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Plates 
Papers - 


XTRA SPEEDY: 
350 H. & D. 


Specially recommended 
for At-home Portrait 
Studies and for general 
photographic work during 
the dull months. 


PAPERS: 


Bromides in a choice 
variety of grades for 
contact, enlargement and 
the Bromoil Process. 


S.C.P. for fireside printing. 


B.B. for Brown-Black 
tones by direct develop- 
ment. 

Illustrated Handbook оп 


application. 


WELLINGTON & WARD, 
ELSTREE, HERTS. 


Negative on a " WELLINGTON " 'Xtra Speedy Plate. 
Ha 


f tone from a pr nt on Carbon Bromide. 


2 (Supplement) 


SNAPSHOTS FROM HOME 


AS CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


——— - е —— —M -- - «-- 


THERE is hardly a man, woman, or child in the United Kingdom 
to-day who is not planning a Christmas surprise for one or more 
of those who will be away from home again this Christmas— 
“Оп urgent business." 

We are all animated by the same desire—to give a little extra 
pleasure, if possible, to the gallant fellows whose Yuletide this 
vear will be anything but '' Christmassy.” 

. There is hardly a newspaper in the country that has not got 
its “ Christmas Gifts for the Troops " Fund, and all are being 
nobly supported. 

There is no doubt that Tommy and Jack will get their pud- 
dings, their cigarettes, their tobacco, and other material com- 
forts—we are all going to see to that. 

Nobody doubts that Tommy and Jack can '' do with them.’ 
and will signify their intense appreciation of them in the usual 
manner—it is surprising how little our fighting men seem to 
realise the sacrifices which they are making, and how much 
they think of the comparatively little which we at home are 
able to do for them. 

We may be wrong, but we have an idea that it is not so much 
the gifts themselves as the spirit which prompts the sending of 
them that touches the soft chord in the heartstrings of our men. 

The pudding tastes good, the 'bacca is more than welcome, 
of course, but—the fact that the pudding is there and the pipe 
is going strong, shows that the folks at home are thinking of them. 

Ah! that's the point. They are not forgotten. As if they 
ever could be! 

It may seem foolish, but that pudding, those cigarettes, 
that packet of peppermints are news from home—good news and 
welcome news, news that tells them that we know and appre- 
ciate what they are*doing for us. 

And the card, or, better still, the letter which says ' With 
all good wishes " is, to these men, the best thing in the parcel. 
We speak from experience when we say that nothing, absolutely 
nothing, can take the place of news from home in the estimation 
of our fighting men. They will look for the old, old message, 
and the letter from home on Christmas morning, if possible, 
more eagerly than ever. 

What better news than pictured news ? What better letter 
than the one which contains a little sheaf of snapshots of mother, 
father, wife, sweetheart, or children ? 

Remember, we can all send a gift of some kind ; we can all 
write a note—if we know where to send it. But only yow, 
with your camera, can send the best gift of all—a Christmas 
card that will be cherished and treasured long after the im- 
personal and stercotyped example of the printer's art has been 
lost or forgotten. 

' Snapshots from Home " as Christmas Cards—your Christ- 
mas gift to Tommy and Jack, and one which only you can send ! 

Applications are still rolling іп: at Headquarters, so you 
need have no fear that there are no names and addresses left 
for you to see to. 

There is not much time to be lost if the boys in the more 
distant sections of our far-flung battle line are to get their 
Snapshots from Home on Christmas Day. 

So, if you don't know thc names and addresses of any families 
in your district who would welcome the enclosure you can give 
for the Christmas letter, send a postcard to the Secretary, the 
Snapshots from Home League, London Central Y.M.C.A., 
Tottenham Court Road, London, W.C., and he will try to put 
you in touch with the right people in your own neighbourhood. 
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А POSTCARD £s 
REQUEST 


will bring you full and interesting 
particulars of the 


WONDERFUL 
“N&G” 


| 
FOLDING POCKET | 


“ SIBYL" 
| CAMERAS 


The “NEW SPECIAL" & “NEW IDEAL” (Plate 


Entirely BRITISH— Model) Fitted with Ross TELECENTRIC 
LONDON MADE. LENS. RIGIDITY is a unique feature in 
these compact Cameras. 
Exquisitely Finished—Scientifically Designed—they are: 


THOROUGHLY EFFICIENT AND RELIABLE. 


THE PRODUCT OF HIGHLY SKILLED WORKMANSHIP 
AND OVER 25 YEARS’ PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE. 


A RECENT UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIAL : 3rd July, 1915. 


" I should like to mention that the more I use the Camera the better 
satisfied I am with it. I have used it for a lot of trade purposes, and 
the quality of work it turns out is a continued surprise to all who see it. 
I was using an --- ' recently, but it is not to be compared with 
the ' SIBYL.''"'—4A. Н. A., Bradford. 


MAKE A SAFE SELECTION—GET THE BEST! 


NEWMAN & GUARDIA, Ltd 


BOX K, RATHBONE PLACE, 
*; OXFORD ST, LONDON, W. 


70 Years of Lens # 
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For over 70 years the name of Ross has 
been associated with photographic lenses 
of the highest quality. Step by step 
as the science of photographic optics 
has advanced, the methods and machinery 
of the Ross Works have been improved 
so as to maintain the reputation gained 
by Ross Lenses when lens manufacture 
was still in its infancy. The most 
recent Ross Lens—The “ Xpres," “ Com- 
binable," and “ Telecentric " are unsur- 
passed in quality ; they are the best that 
scientific and technical skill can produce. 
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Send for the new 
Ross Catalogue. 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 
interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 
must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in our 

ages the same week. ADVICE, CRITICISM and INFOR- 

TION will be freely given, 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. 
name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 
cation). АП queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 
to the 


and correspondents will 
Full 


Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 


PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked “ Query " or “ Criticism " on the outside. 
Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


Retouching. 
(1) By what method can I remove retouching 
from a negative so as to leave it ectly 


clean for enlarging ? (2) Have N.F. plates any 
advantage over ordinary for enlarging ? 
G. B. (Chesterton). 
In all probability you will find that 
the pencil retouching can be entirely 
removed by rubbing the negative with 
a bit of clean soft rag and one or two 
drops of spirit of turpentine. This in 
turn can be cleaned off by similar treat- 
ment with methylated spirit—only just 
enough to moisten (not to wet) the rag. 
(2) N.F. plates give better renderings 
of various colours than do ordinary 
plates. Whether the negative is used for 
contact printing or enlarging, the advan- 
tage is there just the same. 


White Background. 

How are portraits produced showing no back- 

ground whatever—only plain paper? etc. 

G. Е (Kilkenny). 
You can use a plain white background, 

e.g., a large sheet stretched flat and free 
from any creases; or you can stop out 
the background. Іп the latter case it 
is advisable to pencil а line (on the film 
side) about an eighth of an inch wide, 
and then to stop out beyond the line on 
the glass side with any opaque pigment, 
such as photopake. The article on 
Sketch Portraiture in our issue of June 14, 
1915, may interest and assist you. 


Copying, etc. 


I want to copy central 


art (2% in. long) of а 
tcard. My camera 


as I2 in. extension, 
ens 6 in. focus. When I get it in focus it is 
much reduced. How can I get it to cover a 
quarter-plate? Can I get plates to render 
soft tones like carbon or gaslight paper? Will 
half-tone plates do? Can you tell me how to 


| tone gaslight paper? 
T. R. (Sherborne). 


When any lens is twice its focal length 
from the plate it should give a “ life-size ” 
image; thus your six-inch-focus lens 
twelve inches from the plate should give 
you the image the same size (scale) as 
the object. But of course if the plate 
is less than the object the plate cannot 
include the whole of the object. If you 
will refer to pp. 269-270 of our issue for 
October 4, 1915, you will find described 
a simple way of getting enlarged images 
of small objects. If by softitones you 
mean soft contrasts of light and shade, 
this effect can be got by any plate by 
exposing fully and avoiding anything 


like over-developing, i.e., by long exposure 
and short development. Тһе name half- 
tone applied to plates refers to quite 
another matter. These are especially 
for dealing with half-tone subjects, i.e., 
in dot or gradation, not pure black line 
and white paper. Usually these are of 
slow speed, and easily give contrasty 
negatives. Your query as to toning 
gaslight papers is too vague. There are 
many baths or formule; to which do 
you refer ? 


Sepia Toning—Gaslight and Bromide. 
I) Are the prints bleached before or after 
xing? (2) нег the oe do they require 
oe or only washing (3) Can use a 
developing solution for more than one plate ? 
(4) Can you recommend an inexpensive, com- 
prehensive book оп photograp 34 not too 
technical ? S. R. (Ulverston). 
(1) The gaslight or bromide print is 
developed, fixed, and well washed before 
going into the bleaching bath; it is 
then washed іог about five minutes in 
slowly changing water, and then it goes 
into the sulphide bath. (2) It now 
merely requires washing for about ten 
minutes, and is hung up to dry. (3) 
Theoretically, a developer should only 
be used once, but it can be used for two 
plates, one after the other, if the interval 
of time between the two usings is not 
more than а few minutes. (4) You will 
probably find “Elementary Photography,” 
by J. A. Hodges, just the kind of book 
you want. This may be followed by 
“Тһе Principles of Simple Photography,” 
by F. W. Sparrow. Either of these hand- 
books may be obtained from our pub- 
lishers, price 18. 2d. each, post free. 


Lens. 
If I employ a supplementary lens will it increase 
the focal length much, and shall I lose definition, 
etc. ? N. F. (Hendford). 
You can increase the focal length just 
as much as you please by choosing the 
focal length of the negative supplemen- 
tary. By way of example, suppose your 
present lens is seven inches, and you wish 
to get a combined focus of twelve inches : 
first multiply 7 by 12, ie. 84; then 
subtract 7 from 12, і.е. 5; dividing 84 
by 5 we have, say, 17. Thus if you 
combine a seven-inch positive and a 
seventeen-inch negative (concave) lens 
you get a twelve-inch combination. This 
is not strictly correct, but near enough. 
You can buy from any spectacle maker a 
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single uncorrected negative lens for about 
ninepence or a shilling. But naturally 
such a built-up system will not have the 
refined corrections of a more costly lens of 
twelve-inch focus direct from à lens maker. 
Yet for pictorial purposes the falling off 
you willfprobably find quite negligible. 
As you surmise,¥most modern anastig- 
mats permit both their components 
being used separately. 


Vignetting. 
I have several times tried vignetting bromides, 
but the results show the rough edges of the cut- 
out, etc. E. G. (Bradford). 
If you hold any opaque object—your 
finger, for instance—close to a piece of 
white paper in front of a window you can 
see a fairly sharp-edged shadow; and 
as you move your finger further and 
further away from the paper the edge 
of the shadow becomes proportionally 
softened. Here you have the principle 
of vignetting. Тһе cut-out vignetting 
card if too close to the printing paper 
will give a shadow with the edges too 
sharply defined. Or you may attain a 
softened edge by breaking up the line 
of the cut-out by serrating into narrow 
teeth half an inch or so long; or you can 
move the vignetter during printing; 
or you can wobble the printing frame ; 
or you can diffuse the light by covering 
the vignetter with tissue paper; or, 
still once more, you can fix with gum, 
etc., a narrow strip of cotton ‘wool round 
the edge of the opening. 


Focal Length. 

(1) I got a Goerz Tenax, etc. What are the 

focal lengths of the lens components ? % Which 

one is better when using separately? (3) Is 

there any oil better than paraffin for enlarger ? 

е Н. Y. (Shawlands). 
(1) We have no means of knowing the 

focus of your lenses. But it is a simple 
matter for you to focus on any distant 
object and then measure the distance 
between the focussing screen and lens 
stop. This will not be absolutely correct, 
but quite near enough. (2) On this 
point also a personal trial on the same 
subject first with one component and 
then the other will give you the best 
answer you can get. (3) We know of 
no better oil than good paraffin burnt in 
a quite clean lamp. Why not substitute 
a spirit-vapour incandescent lamp ? 
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. Furley a Treat. 


Lewis's 
floated caressingiy trom the К. P. S. rostrum, when, turning 
round, I discovered an honoured member of the society —a 


The final syllable of Furley presidential address 


Salon exhibitor too—writhing on the floor. A very brief 
inspection"showed it to be a case of ecstasy and not of appendi- 
citis, so I asked him to go shares with his pleasure. “ Furley 
glorious," was all that he could gurgle. “ Furley a treat," 
I responded, with the same enthusiasm. “ No one else could 
have done it so well," said he. “ Not a soul," said I. “Тһе 
man’s an artist," said he. “ An artist if you like," said I. 
Then it occurred to me to put a question. “ Can you tell me," 
I asked, ‘‘ what the address was all about ?" А vacant stare 
came into his eyes. He ceased his writhings, got up from the 
floor, and dusted his clothes. Then he answered my question, 
or, rather, he didn't. '' What it was all about ? ” he repeated. 
“ Well, I'm blest if I know.” 


Of Many Things. 


I don’t know either. I admired the address, and wished 
it were three times as long, with three times as many people 
to hear it, but to say exactly what it was about is beyond me. 
Furley had evidently realised, like a certain aquatic mammal, 
that the time had come to talk of many things, of refreshments 
after society meetings, of the new Alhambra revue, of Pre- 
raphaelitism, of professional incomes, of the Royal Academy, 
of the grocer’s coloured almanac at Christmas, of the influence 
of photography on painting, of the comparative lyrical merits 
of Dr. Watts and Robert Burns, of the desirability that an artist 
should have some means of expressing his ideas, of the desira- 
bility that an artist should have some ideas to express, of 
photography in Regent Street seventy years ago, of the value 
of finger exercises in learning to play the violin, of the substi- 
tution of gum trees for park palings, and of the distinction be- 
tween conventionalism and conventionality, which appears 
to be even more pronounced than the well-known distinction 
between Tweedledum and Tweedledee. 


The Finished Orator. 


But, really, it does not matter. Аз а speaker on any subject 
under the arc light of the heavens, Furley stands alone. Some- 
times, indeed, he does not stand at all. When he leaves the 
cataract of oratory and enters quieter waters, he will draw the 
presidential chair towards him and seat himself on the arm of 
it, his foot swinging negligently in tune with his sauntering 
remarks. When other orators, finding their throat run dry 
before their theme, take a glass of water, the glass of water 
is a glass of water—like the primrose by the river brim, it is 
nothing more. But with Furley it becomes a sacramental 
goblet. Other men send out their ordered ranks of sentences, 
officered by commas and full stops. Furley has pauses of his 
own, and says more when he doesn't say anything at all than 
when he says quite a lot. His talk is a vignette in light tones, 
and the listener has the odd sense of being in a studio and watch- 
ing the elements of a picture in the very luxury of coming 
together. 


A Hint for Critics. 


Like a preacher wrong end up, so to speak, Furley finished 
with his text instead of beginning with it. I shall never forget 
the great precept with which it closed. It ran thus: “То be 
good is noble, but to teach others to be good is nobler—and 
less trouble." I have already determined to illuminate and 
frame this sentence and to send it round as a Christmas card 
among the photographic critics. It can be varied, of course, 
as you please—for example, “ To be artistic is noble, but to 
teach others to be artistic, etc." I have lately observed a 
most lamentable tendency to self-reproach on the part of some 
of the critics. They have asked themselves whether they have 
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any right to find fault with the work of other ‹ 

men when they produce no work of their own for : 
other men to find fault with. This tendency 

needs to be suppressed, and quickly. Тһе first 

of the qualifications of a critic is that he should never exhibit, 
and it may be useful and consoling, therefore, to remind him 
that to teach others to be good is nobler—not to speak of being 
less trouble—than to be good himself. 


Dishes for the Gods. 

Those who want a new pictorial motif in these days, being a 
little tired of the broken landscape and the waving poplars, 
might do worse than study the emotional value of the menu. 
From an account—an advertisement, really, but you would 
never believe it—of a West End restaurant, I read of tea '' taken 
at an hour when London grows mysterious with mist," and 
of “ dinner with its lights and jewel-coloured wines,” and then, 
descending to details, we come to the witchery of black coffee, 
and cigarettes fragrant as the rose, to shining silver and china 
gleaming with polish, to a creamy soup, a satin-like fish, and 
to a sauce of pale brown which hides the most delicate morsels 
of kidney and mushroom, and finally—as a sweet, I suppose— 
to waitresses with blue silk bows in their hair. The whole is, 
indeed, a harmony of delicate impressions, and it seems a pity 
if some ingenious photographer cannot turn it to pictorial or 
at any rate to decorative account. 


The Speed of the Subject. 

The amount of over.exposure which a plate has received 
may eventually become a matter of pride among photographers. 
There are indications tha. the desire to make exposures as 
instantaneous as possible is wearing out, and that the 
instantaneous stage, even for the beginner, does not last so long 
as it used to do. Soon it will become the usual thing to make 
exposures as long as possible, and whereas hitherto we have 
been chiefly concerned with the sensitiveness of the plate, one 
foresees a future in which the great fear will be lest the subject 
should change—lest before the exposure is over the grass should 
wither, the trees change from blossom to fruit, the child grow 
up, the plumber finish his job, the street labourer resume his 
toil, or the town encroach upon the country. Exposures will 
have to be few in those days, or cameras many. 


Lament. 
“ Amateur photographers аге in despair." —Pal! Mall Gazette. 


Whene'er the horizon we scan, 
We hear vociferation raucous, 
And find a military ban 
To balk us; 
Our heads are knocked against the wall, 
The '' specials ” ask us what we're doing, 
Our candid explanations all 
Pooh-poohing. 


But prices fill the bitter cup, 
And set the crown upon the trouble, 
For pyro has gone prancing up 
To double ; 
And hypo’s multiplied by three, 
And metol—it is too audacious !— 
Is six times what it used to be— 
Good gracious ! 


Yet we could bear it meekly, and, 
All acquiescent, bow our bare heads, 
But what we really cannot stand 
Are scare-heads, 
““ The Camera a Peril,” or 
“Хо Further Chemicals " declaring ; 
"Tis these that make us ready for 
Despairing. 
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" WHO SAID ‘RATS ?" BY EDWARD W. TATTFERSAL!I 
The original, a carbon print (71 x 51), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition 
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We are glad to note that one result of our campaign 
to enlist the practical sympathies of the more advanced 
camera worker—the pic- 
torial photographer, in 
fact—in the services of 
the Y. M. C. A. “Snap- 
shots from Home” League has been that the applica- 
tions from photographers willing to undertake the work 
are now coming in very well. At the same time we 
must reiterate that more workers still are required, 
particularly those who possess large-aperture lenses in 
their cameras. These are necessary for dealing with 
"at home" portraiture under the altered conditions of 
light which now obtain. Readers who have not yet 
offered to take some photographs for our soldiers and 
sailors should hasten to do so, and send a postcard 
for particulars to the Secretary, Snapshots from Home 
League, London Central Y. M. C. A., Tottenham Court 
Road, London, W.C. Не will then put them in touch 
with relatives of soldiers at the front whose homes are 
in the photographer's particular neighbourhood. Those 
readers who have already taken “snapshots from 
home," and those who intend doing so shortly, should 
derive an additional amount of pleasure and satisfac- 
tion from the preparation of Christmas cards which 
embody the portraits taken, and which can be sent as 
personal offerings to the men in the fighting line. That 
it will hearten them and be fully appreciated there can 
be no doubt. 


“ SNAPSHOTS FROM HOME! 
FOR CHRISTMAS. 


ооо 


We are approaching the month when the sun is only ` 


above the horizon one hour out of every three, whereas 
in June he is above the horizon just twice 
as long. This in itself, coupled with the 
fact that generally, even when the sun 
should be visible, he is very darklv obscured, sets a 
limit to photographic activity in December. At the 
same time, we think that there is a tendency among 
photographers to set a still narrower limit than that 
which is imposed by ап absentee sun; through sheer 
unwillingness to face physical discomfort, they place 
the camera on its shelf, and themselves by the fireside. 
We in these islands are governed far too greatly by the 
weather. А rainy day discourages us, a bleak day is a 
thing to be endured instead of something to be enjoyed, 
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and a frost nips and pinches us when it ought to make 
us glow like pippins. Perhaps it is care for our clothes 
rather than for our skins which makes us go out so 
gingerly in inclement weather; but the photographer at 
least should remember that were it not for storm, and 
wind, and rigour, landscape photography would be 
shorn of much of its charm and many of its more deli- 
cate notes. 9 ә 9 


In the course of his presidential address to the R. P. S., 
to which we referred last week, Mr. Furley Lewis 
mentioned that a fruitful theme 

TURNER'S INTEREST |N which had been suggested to 


PHOTOGRAPHY. him was the influence of photo- 
graphy upon the pre-Raphaelite 
school. It was certainly a remarkable coincidence that 


the arrival of the pre-Raphaelite movement was so 
nearly contemporaneous with the commencement of the 
general practice of photography, but he lacked the 
necessary opportunity to make the investigation. He 
told an interesting story, however, of how Turner, in 
the forties of the last century, when the painter was 
then over seventy years of age, was a frequent sitter 
for portrait-daguerreotypes at the Regent Street studio 
of Mr. Miall. He was accustomed to come anony- 
mously, describing himself as a Master of Chancery; 
but he showed such interest in different lightings and in 
posing, and more particularly in experiments which 
were then being made to photograph the spectrum, as to 
make plain at last the identity of “the wizard who had 
caged within a frame the white-hot glow or the mellow 
radiance of the sun itself." 
o о 
Most people know Rudvard Kipling's explanation of 
how the elephant got his trunk by having his nose . 
pulled by the sportive crocodile. 
THE ELEPHANT AND At the Camera Club the other 
HIS TRUNK. night, Mr. W. S. Rowntree, in 
the course of a lecture on the 
subject, gave a less fanciful and more scientific explana- 
tion. The elephant, it seems, was once a much shorter 
animal than the beast who now roams in Africa and 
India. As he grew in stature he was faced with the 
embarrassing alternative, if he was to get his food, 
of either growing a longer, neck or a longer face. He 
had some consideration for the thousands of photo- 
graphers who in after ages would throng the zoos in 
search of a not ungraceful and quite singular beast, and 
he chose to grow a longer face. This he accomplished 
in the gradual processes of evolution, and he was able 
ultimately to dispense with the accompanying prolonga- 
tion of the lower jaw, so that now his trunk is a mobile 
and beautiful object of great utility to himself. Тһе lec- 
ture was photographicallv illustrated to some extent, just 
enough to make one regret that in the jolly days of 
the great tusked mammoth and the sabre-toothed tiger 
there were no zoological enthusiasts who had cameras, 
with the consequence that we have to rely very largelv 
on fossil remains and our own fancies. 
ооо = 
On pages 438 and 439 of the present issue will be 
found two further reproductions of pictures from the 
exhibition of Scandinavian pictorial photography now 
open at the A. P. Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
Readers in town who have not yet seen this interesting 
collection of work from Sweden, Norway, and Den- 
mark should endeavour to visit the gallery during the 
next fortnight. Admission is free daily from то a.m. 
to б p.m., Saturdays то fo 1. 
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By J. H. COATSWORTH (Alexandria, E£ypt). 


The following practical article, by а very successful worker, should be read carefully by every bromoil enthusiast, 


particalarly those who are interested in the transfer process. 
that is well demonstrated by the author in prints he has submitted to us. 


It deals in detail with a new and attractive method 
Mr. Coatsworth's prints have won many 


prizes in THE A. P. Competitions, and have attracted considerable attention at the London Salon.—Ep. 


exercises such a strong fascination on a worker 

with artistic aims as bromoil does. This attrac- 

tion is mainly due to the great scope this process 
opens for the introduction of individuality and character 
in one's productions. But, in my case at least, it is 
also due to a feeling of uncertainty—unavoidable even 
after two years of practice—that seldom permits me to 
anticipate the completion of a picture exactly as con- 
templated ; it is often after the second or third attempt 
only that I can secure the result I had deliberately 
aimed at. This may be a personal feeling, after all, 
resulting from the handicapped conditions under which 
I started my bromoil essays, for, as a matter of fact, 
I had never seen an original bromoil print nor had I 
watched a demonstration of the process, which was 
totally unknown in Egypt. I ordered the necessary 
materials from England, and commenced by groping 
my way, ever seeking assistance in the valuable text- 
books written by Mortimer, Puyo and Hewitt. 

But this peculiar attraction is lost as soon as auto- 
matism steps in, and this is specially the case when one 
faces the transfer process by means of the roller-press. 
The feeling of pleasure gives way to painful anxiety 
at the expectation of what will come out of the indis- 
criminating machine, that, more than often, acts too 
powerfully where it is not wanted to, and quite inade- 
quately where it is desired to produce strength. 

It was therefore natural that experiments were 
attempted to try and rid the transfer operation of its 
purely mechanical action and to submit it to the worker's 
free control. The method I have adopted, besides its 
satisfactory results, presents at the same time the 
advantage of economy. 


| KNOW of no photographic printing process that 


The Right Kind of Print for Transfer. 

I will try and describe the sequence of operations, and 
would be quite content if these notes should prove of 
any use to the adepts of this king of processes. | 

First of all, let me say that the transfer process is by 
no means suitable for any and all sorts of pictures ; I 
find that for certain strong effects where darks cover 
large areas, the slight lustre of the untransferred greasy 
ink gives more vigour and depth than the matt trans- 
ferred pigment. 
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The bromide print must be light and well graduated, 
but without harshness, and above all not over-exposed, 
as there is always a danger of clogging the shadows in 
the pigmenting stage. The sort of developer used, and 
degree of dilution, are immaterial, amidol, metol- 
hydroquinone, or a concentrated developer such as 
Johnson's “ Azol ” used in a much diluted form, giving 
good results. The print is fixed in a neutral 20 per cent. 
hypo solution, and then carefully washed and dried. 


The Bromide Paper. 

It has frequently been said that the bromide print 
must be a recent one, lest some hardening in the emulsion 
should interfere with the proper swelling of the gelatine. 
From my experience I think it is not the print but the 
bromide paper that should be of a recent manufacture 
in other terms, the print may be as old as the paper 
itself, but the latter must have been freshly coated ; 
hence the necessity of getting it from a dealer whose 
stock 15 frequently renewed. As for the kind of bromide 
paper to use, I have found that the brands that have 
some lustre about them (not glossy though) are pre- 
ferable, as the dead matt varieties seem difficult to 
manage. Personally I prefer Kodak's Antique, white 
and tinted, апа Wellington's Cream Crayon smooth ; 
these papers have, at the same time, the advantage 
of being substantial, thus resisting well the necessary 
wear and tear of the transfer operation. 


An Important Point. 

On the dry print, mark with a pencil, right across the 
sheet, the lines forming the four limits of the final image ; 
this will allow of an easy trimming between the pig- 
menting and transferring stages, as will be explained 
further on. Then turn over the print, place it against 
a window pane, and trace with the pencil, on the back, 
the outline of the image; this rough pencil drawing 
will help to guide the hand to give the different degrees 
of pressure during the transfer. 


Bleaching and Relief. 

The print is then bleached in Sinclair's bleacher used 
at normal temperature and washed in several changes 
of water to rid it of the bulk of yellow bleacher. It is 
then left in a dish of water until it acquires the necessary 
degree of swelling. Fixing the bleached print in hypo 
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can be entirely dispensed with; the object of fixing 
being only to prevent further darkening of the white 
silver salt, this is not necessary since the pigment alone 
will be carried on to the transfer paper. It is most 
important to find the correct degree of swelling required 
for each print in view of the effect aimed at ; this degree 
is obtained by a gradual raising of the temperature of 
the water in which the bleached print has been left to 
soak. I have a jug full of hot water at hand, and pour 
very little of it at a time in the cold-water dish—lifting 
of course the print out of the dish; these successive 
additions of hot water must be repeated—say every 
five minutes—until proper relief is obtained, which will 
be known by experience, and is best judged by the line 
separating the image from its white margins, where it 
should show somewhat strongly. As I have already 
stated, a newly manufactured emulsion swells very easily, 
whilst an old one requires considerably warmer water. 
During our hot summer days out here, I have been able 
to obtain any amount of relief, on a fresh paper, by 
leaving it in water at normal temperature for a Jonger 
time, without any addition of hot water. 


Pigmenting. 

The correct swelling being once obtained, the print 
is carried on to the wet pad, the surface water mopped 
off, and the pigment applied. The inking must be 
done quickly, and the medium used to soften the pigment 
on the palette should be one of the slow-drying variety, 
such as Sinclair’s bromoil medium. Contrasts must be 
exaggerated in order to counteract the further evening- 
up of the values in the transfer, the reasons for which 
have been explained by Demachy in his admirable 
description of his process of oil-transfer. 


Preparing for the Transfer. 

When pigmenting is completed, the print is lifted from 
the pad and placed on a sheet of clean glass, where the 
trimming is done; this is very easily effected with a 
straight-edge and a very sharp blade (I use a razor 
blade), cutting along the pencil lines previously marked 
when the print was dry, as aforesaid. The trimmed 
print is then lifted from the glass plate with a clean 
palette knife, taking care not to touch the pigment, 
which now comes to the very edge of the paper ; it is 
placed—face upwards, of course—on a sheet of thick 
blotting paper; the dry transfer paper is placed upon 
it and gently pressed down to ensure a perfect contact 
allover. The whole packet is then reversed (so that the 
blotting paper comes uppermost) and placed on a piece 
of smooth card, or better still, on a wooden drawing- 
board, the surface of which must be perfectly even. 
The blotting paper is now removed, and replaced by a 
sheet of strong tracing paper, that should be transparent 
enough to let the pencil outline of the image, drawn on 
the back of the print, appear clearly through it. On the 
top edge of the tracing paper—but at some distance 
from the pigmented bromide—is placed a heavy weight 
of some sort, such as a large book, to prevent any possible 
slipping of one paper on the other. 
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Making the Controlled Transfer. 

We have now come to the stage of the controlled 
transfer operation. Any tool without sharp edges 
would do for the purpose, but the best, in my opinion, 
is one of those small boxwood “ boasters," as used Бу 
sculptors for plaster modelling. These “ boasters " 
are made in a number of different shapes, and the most 
suitable is the one having the shape of a slightly curved 
S; it costs only a few pence and can be purchased at 
any artist-colourman's shop. 

Placing the left hand on the lower part of the tracing 
paper (the upper part of which is held in position by the 
weight placed upon it), I rub vigorously, with the 
“ boaster ” firmly gripped in the right hand, on the part 
of the tracing paper covering the pigmented print ; 
this action transfers the pigment, and is freely controlled 
by the hand, as the pressure may be varied on the 
different parts of the image, the visible pencil drawing 
serving as a guide. The pressure must be heavier 
on the blacks in order to transfer the greatest possible 
quantity of pigment—I say the greatest quantity, 
because it is not possible to get the whole of the ink 
to leave the gelatine in the blacks. On the contrary, 
the half-tones and light tints are transferred integrally 
without great pressure. Various effects may be 
obtained by this method: sketchy backgrounds are 
easily produced on portrait pictures, for instance. A 
“ boaster ” with a saw-like edge works wonders to 
produce pastel-like hatchings. One may even omit 
to transfer certain parts of the image, with a view to a 
greater concentration of interest on the strong points 
of the composition. In fact, every part of the image 
can be transferred according to the worker’s will. 


Some Advantages of the Method. 

The transfer operation may be followed and eventually 
corrected at any moment by lifting up one corner of the 
tracing and bromide papers, holding down the opposite 
side of the latter to keep it in perfect register. 

When the transfer is found satisfactory, the bromide 
and transfer papers are separated, and as the latter dries 
almost instantly, the necessary spotting and minute 
retouching can be done at once by means of water 
colours or crayons. 

Another advantage of this method over the roller- 
press system is that it eliminates the danger of the 
gelatine sticking to the transfer paper and injuring its 
delicate surface when the separation is effected. Stick- 
ing, in fact, occurs usually in the white or unpigmented 
parts of the image under the strong pressure of the 
rollers, but by the method here described it is not 
necessary to apply pressure on these parts. 

This article does not claim to indicate any definite 
procedure. Other workers may improve a good deal 
upon the means I have adopted; but I confidently 
recommend them for a trial, feeling sure that every 
amateur with an artistic and independent turn of mind 
will derive great pleasure in feeling that he has absolute 
control overa process that, with the roller-press, possessed 
something that escaped domination. - 
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In the following notes I 
wish to show that pho- 
tographic '' hibernation ” 
need not take place with 
those amateurs who do 
not care to attempt out- 
door work during the 
winter; to suggest that 
an ample supply of sub- 


jects сап be found іп 
every home, and that 
the most commonplace 


and everyday articles of 
common use can be made 
to foster and increase 
one's artistic and techni- 
cal capabilities with the 
camera. Тһе mere ar- 
ranging and rearranging of a few household articles, 
first one and then other arrangements, in full light, 
side light, and in shadow, trying all the time to obtain 
the most pleasing result, will be found of great help in 
one's subsequent serious landscape and figure work. 

I once spent a most interesting evening in arranging, 
under artificial light, a dozen boxes of matches, and in 
examining the results as seen upon the focussing screen 
of a half-plate camera. Not a plate was exposed (and 
in these days of enhanced prices that should prove a big 
inducement to try such experiments); nevertheless the 
knowledge gleaned has been of material use since. 


Earthenware : a lesson in Textures and Tones. 


Objects, however, a trifle more pictorial than match- 
boxes can be found about a house, and the accompanying 
illustrations (they can scarcely be called pictures) will 
show that the contents of any ordinary kitchen will provide 
ample material for hours of quiet pleasure. 

The group, ''Earthenware "—a collection of brown 
and buff pottery—is an excellent example of the clas$ of 
* work meant, and provides an ideal subject for the studv 
of relative tone values. Тһе pictorial value of the group 
could undoubtedly be improved by removing one or even 
more of the objects, as the arrangement seems too crowded 
to give the best effect. 

In this instance the question of colour contrast does 
not arise, there being a similarity in the colour of all the 
articles used ; but the choice of a suitable and sympathetic 
background, to blend with and to help the objects, was a 
matter for careful consideration and experiment. 

It wil be found that, in most cases, the tone of the 
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background will have a great influence upon the result, 
most subjects requiring one of a soft or sympathetic 
character, but occasionally a strong subject will demand 
one that will be of considerable strength or contrast. 


Oranges: an Orthochromatic Test. 


It is not at all necessary to have a number of back- 
grounds of various tints or tones. One only, if of goodly 
size, should answer all purposes. It should preferably 
be of a light neutral tint, and by tilting it, either hori- 
zontally, vertically, or diagonally, towards or away from 
the source of light, an infinite variety of “flat” or 
“ graduated ” tones can be obtained. 

“ Oranges," another simple arrangement of handv 
material, proved instructive in quite another direction, 
and could perhaps more correctly be described as a “Study 
in Orthochromatics.” The deep red of the tablecloth 
seemed a strong colour against the shaded buff ground at 
the back, nevertheless the difference in their tone values 
was not pronounced. The bright hue of the oranges, 
the light pink of the tissue paper, and the cream paper 
bag, made of the whole a somewhat vivid contrast in 
colour. An orthochromatic plate, with 3x colour filter, 
was used in making the negative, and one wonders what 
the result would have been had an ordinary non-ortho- 
chromatic plate been used. Both in this subject and in 
“ Earthenware” the attempt to render carefully the 
various surface textures should. prove interesting, and 


Vegetables: a Colour-contrast Subject. 
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much time can with advantage be given to that “side of 
the subject. 

Additional suggestions, along the lines indicated above, 
for occupation in the winter are shown in the groups of 
vegetables and fruit. In such arrangements a great 
variety of common objects can be utilised. It is perhaps 
advisable to purchase one's own stock of vegetables, etc., 
for the occasion, as ''she who must be obeyed " may 
suddenly commandeer .the carefully prepared arrange- 
ment for culinary purposes whilst one is filling one's slide ; 
indeed, I have had that contretemps actually happen. 

V. egetables are exceedingly interesting objects to arrange, 
owing to their great variety of shape, size, and texture. 
Nevertheless I cannot recollect having seen many examples 
recently in which vegetables have formed the subject 
matter of a photographic still-life group, yet that class 
of subject has been a favourite one of many painters of 
still-life. For photographic purposes the colour contrasts 
are not so violent as are those to be found among flowers 
or fruit, yet to a limited extent they exist, and ortho. 
plates and colour screens should invariably be used. For 
instance, to photograph upon an ordinary plate a cabbage 
ог a savoy, in single specimens of which the leaves may 
vary from very dark green to the palest of yellow, would 
simply be courting failure. 


Dessert: a study in Arrangement and Tone. 
The group of fruit shows a more '' hackneyed " type 
of subject for indoor work than апу of the above. Still 


one can obtain a deal of pleasure and instruction in their 
production. In the pictorial sense it is perhaps an im- 
provement upon the other prints shown, the scheme of 
lighting being more concentrated, and the objects simple 
in arrangement and number. The overturned glass is 
somewhat artificial or theatrical in effect, but the angle 
at which it lies helps to break the triangular composition. 

Now one cannot claim that many of the results of still- 
life photography reach a very high level of pictorial excel- 
lence; the personal element, so necessary for the highest 
achievement, is almost always lacking. Occasionally 
upon the walls of the premier exhibitions one will see a 
work of great originality and feeling, deeply imbued with 
the spirit of the subject and the personality of the artist, 
but those occasions are the very rare exception and far 
from the general rule. One can, however, claim that, in 
the absence of opportunities for work of a more open 
character, the production of still-life pictures not only 


can give many pleasant hours of winter occupation, but 
will add very considerably to one's knowledge of '' the 


things that matter ” when questions of truth of tone, 
balance of light and shade, and arrangement of mass 
and line, come to be considered in relation to one's land- 
Scape or figure photography. 
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PHACTICAL PARS FROM ALL SOURCES. 


AN EFFECTIVE LOCAL REDUCER.—lí often happens that we 
want to reduce certain parts of our negatives in order to tone 
down high lights which are too assertive, or to remove halation 
which is such an annoying defect in interior work and even when 
using films or backed plates is often impossible to avoid entirely. 
In fact, it may be said that though halation is a very difficult 
defect to prevent, even when using films or backed plates for 
interiors, it is fairly easy of removal if the process is undertaken 
the right way. Тһе reducer in question consists simply of a 
trace of Bluebell metal polish on a small piece of chamois leather ; 
or failing this а tuft of cotton wool, though the former is pre- 
ferable. If the leather is being used it may be wrapped round 
the first finger of the right hand, and a drop of the metal polish 
shaken out on it. The negative should be laid down upon a 
firm level surface covered with a piece of clean blotting paper, 
and held firmly with the left hand, while the part to be reduced 
should be rubbed with an even circular motion. In this way 
the excessive silver deposit is gradually removed from the film, 
leaving the part of far less density. In its first stages the opera- 
tion is not rapid, and the negative should be examined from time 
to time to see how far it has gone. If the worker is in any doubt 
however, a rough print on P.O.P. may be made as a guide. 
This will show if any further reduction is needed or not. When 
the excessive deposit has been removed from the film to the 
worker's satisfaction, the negative may be cleaned off with a 
rag dipped in methylated spirits, in order to remove any smears 
or traces of metal polish. The method described above offers 
considerable advantages over the chemical processes, with their 
incumbent risk of damage through re-wetting the film. It has 
also in its favour that it may be stopped at any time, and that 
a proof print may be made at any stage, enabling us to see at a 
glance how far the operation has gone. This cannot be done 
with a chemical reducer, and the cost of the other is nil. If 
necessary the whole of the negative may be reduced by this 
method, and those та previously noted apply with equal 
force here.—R. M. 


ж ж ж ж ж 


WHEN poison of any kind is brought into the dark-room it 
is a good plan to immediately run two common pins through 
the cork, opposite each other, with the pin points extending 
about an eighth of an inch past the heads on each side. Тһе 
prick of the pin gives warning the instant the cork is touched, 
and proves an efficient safeguard against mishaps,  J.D.R. 
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DAYLIGHT PLUS FLASHLIGHT.—On dull days the advantages 
of this dual lighting will be obvious. In every home we have 
one or two well-lighted windows. А sitter may be arranged 
suitably near such a window, and the camera operations be 
effected in the ordinary way. The side of the sitter away from 
the window will, of course, be darker, and the resulting print 
would be a '' black-and-white " specimen. Here we may use 
flashlight to advantage. Place a powder-stand about four feet 
to the right (or left) of the camera, and four to five feet above 
the camera level, and ignite one-half the quantity of powder 
you would require if the daylight were absent, that is, about 
six to twelve grains. Аз far as possible endeavour to obtain 
a lighting by magnesium which will nearly balance that by 
daylight. The shadows of the photograph will then appear 
natural, soft and transparent. Too much powder would pro- 
duce the appearance of the room being better illuminated than 
the exterior. If a full-length portrait is not desired, the 
floor near the sitter should be covered with light-covered carpets, 
white sheets of paper, or newspapers. Groups may be dealt 
with in the same manner as single-figure subjects, giving rela- 
tively greater flashes in several localities so as to unify the 
lighting. I, H.C. 
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LISTERS on bro- 
mide prints are 
annoyances which at 
times have to be con- 
tended with, even with 
| the most careful of mani- 
' pulation. Some seasons 
and some makes о! 
bromide paper are more 
productive of this evil 
than are others. Once 
I got hold of a packet of 
bromide paper which 
eventually proved the worst of any that I have ever handled 
for blistering, although in other respects it was admirable paper. 
Treat it in what way one would, blisters made their appearance 
at some stage before hanging up to dry. Moreover, several 
small blisters would finally merge into each other, and so 
produce blisters far too large to ever flatten out by contraction 
on drying. 

Blistering is a subject on which a good deal has been written 
at various times, either for their prevention or erasement ; but, 
so far as my own practical experience goes, the advice given in 
those articles proves futile in the case of large-size blisters. 
While trying the remedies suggested, and cogitating over the 
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subject of blisters, finally I hit on the somewhat drastic ` 


expedient set forth below. 

On reading the following description, to some it may perhaps 
appear like so much wasting of time overa bad job; time which 
could be better spent in the production of a fresh print. This, 
no doubt, would be the simplest and best course to pursue 
in the case of small contact prints. When, however, it is a good- 
sized enlargement, on which, it may be, a considerable amount 
of time and trouble has been already expended, the case is 
altered. Perhaps also it is the last sheet of paper in stock. 
Some means of saving what must otherwise be hopeless failures 
are therefc re well worth trying 

The treatment finally adopted commenced with, first of all, 
mounting up an enlargement in my customary method and then 
placing it on one side to dry thoroughly. When this stage 
had been arrived at, the enlargement was placed on the work- 
bench, and the operation of flattening out all puckered blisters 
commenced ; puckering, of course, being clear proof of the 
blisters having expanded and become too large to ever contract 
sufficiently of their own accord to pass unnoticed. The blisters 
were flattened by taking a knife with a very keen edge—and for 
this purpose nothing answers better than an ordinary razor, 
which need not suffer from such usage if handled in the proper 
manner. With the knife a clean-cut cross was made right 
across each blister—of course through the film only—as shown 
on fig. 1. 

Afterwards each blister was carefully turned outwards and 
over as shown on fig. 2. A soft camel's-hair brush was then 
taken in hand, charged with sufficient but not an excess of paste. 
This brush of paste was carefully but well worked about under- 
neath each blister on the paper base marked A on fig. 2. The 
four sections of each blister were then carefully turned over 
(one section at a time) down on to the pasted surface A, and 
lightly pressed into contact. After the four halves of each 
blister had been treated in this manner, a piece of glazed paper, 
such as used for packing sheets of bromide paper in, was laid 
all over the face of the enlargement, and all the rubbing done 
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which was necessary to press the blisters into close con- 
tact with the paper base A. 

After placing on one side and allowing sufficient time for 
drying, the enlargement was placed on the work-bench, and a 
pointed knife with a keen edge taken in hand. With the knife 
any of the blisters' edges that required it were gently scraped 
down and made quite smooth and flush with the surface of the 
print. After having given the necessary attention in this direc- 
tion with the knife, to complete the job a lead or crayon pencil 
was made use of for toning down any patches made too light 
by scraping with the knife. 

Before quitting the subject, perhaps mention ought to be made 
that a blistered print which is eventually to be treated in the 
way described should be handled with even greater care through- 
out the operations 
of washing апа 
mounting it than 
weuld be absolutely 
necessary for опе 
otherwise. The very 
simplereason for this 
being that a broken 
blister will not mend 
in the way described 
so neatly as one 
which is purposely 
cut with a sharp 
knife. Blisters сап 
be increased соп- 
siderably їп size, 
besides being fairly 
easily broken, by 
injudicious handling 
in the process of 
mounting. 

My customary 
method of mounting 
prints and enlarge- 
ments, both  blis- 
tered and otherwise, 
is to place the wet 
print or enlargement 
face downwards on 
a sheet of plain 
glass, and surface 
dry the back with 
a sheet of fluffless 
blotting paper. 
Afterwards, to apply 
а thick coating of 
white starch paste 
over the back and 
well into the fibres of the paper base. Then to pick up the print 
or enlargement, as the case may be, and place it in the correcr 
position on the mount. А sponge moistened with clean watet 
is then taken and placed in the centre of the face of print. 
From the centre the sponge is lightly drawn out to the outer 
edge. This same course is repeated in the four directions of the 
print until the print is quite free from any imprisoned airbells, 
and lies in close contact with the mount. When circumstances 
allow of it, it is always best to dry а print and re-wet it before 
mounting, after it leaves the final wash water. 
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Griffin's Christmas and Patriotic Mounts for Photographs.— 
We have received from Messrs. Griffin, of Kingsway, London, 
a number of samples of their Christmas and patriotic mounts 
for photographs. These include a good variety of designs, 
and can be recommended both for amateurs and professionals 
who wish to mount photographs in Christmas card form. In 
particular the patriotic designs are good, and when enclosing a 
photograph of a soldier or sailor would be very appropriate 
and effective. The prices are very moderate, and the cards 
can be supplied to take a variety of sizes of photographs. Рог- 
trait wallets in imitation leather are also a novelty that deserve 
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attention. In addition to mounts, Messrs. Griffin supply а 
series of small gilt Christmas mottoes gummed ready for affixing 
to any card or photograph, thus making it seasonable in charac- 
ter. The firm also issue print-through Christmas design 
masks for use with their “ Noctona ” cards and gaslight paper. 
These are little transparent slips of celluloid, on which are 
suitable designs and mottoes in solid colour. These print 
in white letters оп a dark ground. Readers of THE 
A. P. should send for further particulars of these Christmas 
novelties and also for a copy of '' Griffin’s Winter List." Address 
Griffin’s, Kingsway, London, W.C. 
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х unda ANTERN slides іп 
EDU I colour, ав distinct 
from coloured lantern slides and 
slides in natural colours, is a sub- 
ject that always opens up possi- 
bilities for new methods of work. 
How to make warm-tone slides by direct development has 
been dealt with on several previous occasions, as also has 
the toning of slides to brown and red. It is in the matter of 
blue and green tones that difficulties appear to exist, yet 
their production is very simple, the toning baths being some- 
what similar to those used for the same purpose with bro- 
mide and gaslight prints. It should be borne in mind that 
these processes tend to intensify the image, which should, 
therefore, not be too strong at the start. 
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; Iron Toning. 

The ‘‘ tones” or colours given by iron are of a blue or 
blue-green tendency. Although there are not very many 
subjects which are suitable for rendition in these colours, 
yet there аге a few subjects which may be very effectively 
so treated, if extremely brilliant colours are avoided. For 
instance, snow Scenes, with blocks of ice, glaciers, etc., in 
the foreground, some snow scenes, and especially snow land- 
scape by moonlight, or dark rocks, trees by artificial light. 
Some cloud and sky subjects also come well in bluish tones. 
At the same time the beginner may be advised to use this 
method with some restraint, both as regards subject and 
intensity of colouration. 


The following are all well-supported formule : 

(1) Water 1o oz., ammonio-citrate of iron 25 gr., nitric 
acid r5 min., potas. ferricyanide 20 gr. In place of 
nitric acid we may employ acetic acid 1 drm. 

(2) Water 10 oz., ferric oxalate 10 gr., oxalic acid ro gr., 
potas. ferricyanide 8 gr. 

(3) Water 4 oz., iron perchloride 15 gr., acetic acid 30 
min., potas. ferricyanide 10 gr., neutral potas. oxalate. 
This is a special bath for giving blue-green colour. 

(4) Water 4 oz., iron perchloride 10 gr., acetic acid 
30 min., potas. ferricyanide 20 gr., potas. oxalate 
15 gr., uranium nitrate or acetate 20 gr. The uranium 
salt should be dissolved separately in 1 oz. of water, 
using 3 oz. for the other ingredients. Тһе uranium 
solution is added last of all, and the bath used without 
delay, as it does not keep. This gives greenish colours, 
tending to варе or sea green. 


Another method of blending the effects of iron and 
uranium toning is by slightly toning the slide (or print) in a 
uranium bath, well washing it in water acidified with hydro- 
chloric acid, and then passing it into an iron bath. By 
varying the times in the first bath a useful range of colours 
is obtained. But the beginner usually fails with this method 
at first, because of carrying the first part of the process much 
too far. The following baths are suitable. Prepare the 
following solutions, which keep well separately but do not 
keep long when the bath is made up: 

(A) Water 1 oz., uranium nitrate 40 gr., acetic acid 
30 min. 
(B) Water 1 oz., potas. ferricyanide 25 gr. 

To prepare a bath, take 6 drm. of water, add 1 drm. of 
A and then 1 drm. of B. Wash the plate in water 1 pint, 
acetic acid 1 drm. After washing, 

(C) Transfer the plate to water 5 oz., iron perchloride 
3 gr. 
If iron perchloride is not at hand, we may use 


(D) Water 5 oz., iron protosulphate 1 drm., sulphuric 
acid 5 minims. 
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Blue Tones by the Gold Process. 
Water то oz., ammon. sulphocyanide 15 gr., gold 
chloride 1 gr. 

Тһе toning proceeds somewhat slowly. А rather weak 
contrast slide is advisable. This method is suitable for 
glaciers, Alpine views, etc. 

| Copper Toning.. 

This process gives a considerable range of colours, viz., 
warm black, purple brown, chocolate, brick гей. But, 
unfortunatelv, the colours are not very transparent ог 
luminous. (It is more suitable for toning bromide prints on 
paper.) 

(А) Water 5 oz., potas. ferricyanide 45 gr. 
(B) Water 5 oz., potas. citrate 14 oZ., copper sulphate 
55 gr. Add B to A slowly, with continuous stirring. 


Vanadium Toning. 

Much has been said and written about this process, but 
verv few reliable formulae based on personal trial have been 
given. The following is the result of the present writer's 
experiments : ' 

(А) Water 1 oz., potas. ferricyanide 20 gr. Add am- 
monia drop by drop until the solution just smells of 
ammonia. 

(B) Water 1 oz., ferric chloride (iron perchloride) 1 gr., 
vanadium chloride 1: gr. 

Bleach in A, wash till stain-free, and tone in B. 

Various shades of green are obtainable. 

Do not prolong washing after toning in B beyond that 
required to clear the high lights. It is advised to keep the 
ferric chloride and vanadium chloride in two separate solu- 
tions of the strength of 8 gr. salt per ounce of water. It is 
then easy to make up a bath by taking 6 drm. of water and 
1 drm. of each of the two stock solutions just mentioned, 
which keep well. 

Another Green Toning Process. 

The following has been advocated : 

(A) Water 2 oz., potas. bichromate 3 gr., potas. ferri- 
cyanide. 

(B) Water 2 oz., hydrochloric acid 1 drm., ferric sulphate 
10 gr., cobalt chloride 10 gr. 

Bleach the slide in А, wash it thoroughly, and tone it 

in B. 

Clearing Bath. 

Useful for removing stains previous to any iron toning 
process : 

Water 20 oz., citric acid 1 oz., or sulphuric acid 2 drm., 
alum 1 oz., ferrous sulphate 2 oz. 


Green Toning. 

The following appeared in the Photographic Times some 
time back. A glass plate coated with plain gelatine is bathed 
in a solution of ferric chloride (iron perchloride), which 
renders the gelatine insoluble and non-absorptive. It is now 
dried, and printed under a negative. The parts acted on by 
light become again soluble and absorbent, and ready to take 
up a watery solution of dye. The following affords a suitable 
green dye bath : 

Water 10 oz., Scheele's green (copper arsenite) 13 gr., 
gum arabic 30 gr., gelatine 1} oz., soda carbonate 10 
per cent. solution 2 minims. 

This bath should be used at from 68 to 75 deg. F. (Defay's 
process). 

Double Toning, Red and Blue. 

Any portion of a slide may be locally brush-toned with 
copper by the usual formula. Тһе slide is then well washed 
and the rest blue-toned by the usual iron method. This 
might be useful for diagram subjects, maps, etc. 
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THE HAUNTED HOUSE. BY TURE SELLMAN (Sweden). 
From the Exhibition of Pictorial Work by Scandinavian Photographers, now open at the A. P. Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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PORTRAIT OF A PAINTER. BY MISS ANNA KNUDSTRUP (Denmark). 
From the Exhibition of Pictorial Work by Scandinavian Photographers, now open at the А. P. Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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THE FERRY MAN. 


BY 
LOUIS j. STEELE. 

From the London Salon of 
Photography. 


November 29, 1015. 
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Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
expressed by correspondents. 


A PHOTO-BOTANICAL SOCIETY. 


SIR,—At the present time, when so many scientific societies 
find it increasingly difficult to maintain their meetings, etc., 
it hardly seems to me to be an opportune time for starting 
another, even if such an attempt seemed likely to be successful. 

The Nature Photographic Society, as pointed out in your rc- 
cent issue by Mr. H. Armytage Sanders, the hon. secretary of it, 
exists for the purpose of bringing photographers in all branches 
of natural history into touch with one another, thus, I think, 
being more educational in character than a society which exists 
for a few specialists only. Even a botanist ought to know 
something of insect life, and certainly the entomologist must 
know a good deal about plant life, and the N. P. S., by means 
of its circulating portfolio and journal (this latter has had 
to be suspended during the war, but paragraphs appear in the 
Selborne magazine by the kindness of the editor of that journal), 
endeavours to educate and interest workers in other branches 
than their own particular one. 

If Mr. Lambert cares to look through one of the portfolios 
of the N. P. S., no doubt Mr. Sanders will be pleased to arrange 
for this when next he receives one, and I hope the result will be 
that Mr. Lambert will join our ranks. 

Perhaps I may be allowed to mention that Mr. Hugh Main, 
one of our members, received a medal at the R. P. S. Exhibition 
this year for entomological work, and à similar award was made 
to myself last year for botanical work. 

Auother club which is open to nature photographers in all 
branches of work is the Nature Stereoscopic Club, the hon. 
secretary of which is Mr. G. C. S. Ingram, of Cardiff. 

Personally I have always thought that а nature photographer 
who has once taken up stereoscopic work will henceforth con- 
sider every other form only à makeshift. 

I do not know if Mr. Lambert is a stereo. worker. If not, here 
is a chance for him, a new society waiting to welcome him. 

Mr. Lambert being a member of several societies, and a Fellow 
of the R. P. S., might, I think, endeavour to give all the assist- 
ance he can to existing societies at the present time. 

The R. P. S., according to opinions expressed in the photo- 
graphic journals from time to time, has not yet reached the ideal 


state. Here is a chance for Mr. Lambert !'—Yours, etc., 
EDWARD J. BEDFORD 
Eastbourne. (President, Nature Photographic Society). 


Sir,—I am greatly interested in the discussion for the 
formation of a Photo-Botanical Society, as I am interested in 
anything photographic or radiographic. It is only time and 
money—or the lack of them—which prevents me from doing 
much more than at present is possible. I am afraid I could 
not give time for a serious study of botany just now. I should 
be glad, however, to assist in making a collection of prints of 
flowers and fruits, etc., and should immensely enjoy the fellow- 
ship and help of other workers, especially those more experienced 
and expert than myself. If you are forming a society do not 
forget to let me have a prospectus.— Yours, etc., 


Hants. Ni an, 


YAXLEY. 


PHOTOGRAPHY OF THE NUDE. 


Е SiR,—As I make photography of the nude a special point 
in my hobby, I am greatly interested in the articles on this 
subject appearing in your valuable paper. 1 quite agree with 
E. B., and it is an excellent idea of his, that studies of the 
nude should be published in your paper. 

Most people think of the sexual point of view, and that only. 
They seem to forget all about the great art, which is still un- 
known to most of us, and it will only be found by the work of 
photographers and artists if they persevere. Will they? 
Let’s hope so, for the sake of the knowledge of this new art. 

In big cities it is quite easy to secure models who are willing 
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to pose for the nude. What harm has been done? None: 
but the knowledge of forms and statuary has been learnt. 

The photographer does not look for the effeminate part of 
the model, but for the flow of lines and the play of the muscles, 
as E. B. says. 

As to picture cards, they should be abolished; that is not art, 
and cannot be compared with the nude of photography as an 
art study. 

I think that it would be possible to exchange photographs 
of the nude, if the photographers agree. I do for one. 

Nudity ,is beautiful, if arranged ia certain ways, such as 
photographers and artists have the power of doing, though it 
can be made common if we are not careful—for instance, the 
postcard. This need not be if we look for the art and good, and 
not for the vulgar side. 

Then for the future let us look upon photography of the 
nude as ап art, and not as a vulgarity.—Yours, etc., 

London. D. A. ABRAHAMS. 


STORING FILM NEGATIVES. 


бін,--Малу photographers who use “ roll films " for their 
cameras increase the expense by buying storage albums. 

A far cheaper method of storing the films is to take an old 
book, and place the negatives between the pages. Then paste 
a white sheet on the inside cover, and on this write the title 
of the film and the page of the book where it will be found. 
Particulars of date of photograph, length of exposure, and 
stop used may also be indicated. Then cover the back with 
stout brown paper and label it “ roll-film store.’’—Yours, etc., 

Darlington. J. D. ROBINSON. 


|We thank our correspondent for the hint contained in his 
letter, but would point out that warnings have appeared on 
many occasions against the use of printed matter as wrapping 
for negatives, owing to the liability of the printers’ ink to set off 
on to or otherwise affect the film, and thus ruin the image. A 
book of blank pages, with every other one removed, would, 
however, prove useful, and we believe that Messrs. Kodak, 
Houghtons, Ltd., and other firms supply cheap film storage 
books specially made for the purpose.—Eb. } 


The Camera Club (17, John Street, Adelphi).—To-aight 
(Monday, 29th), Mr. Harold С. Harrison will lecture on “ How 
a Dry-plate is Made.", On Thursday, December 2, Mr. A. H. 
Blake, M.A., will give a lecture entitled “ Samuel Pepys and 
his Times." 


South Shields Photographie Soeiety,—The Secretary, Mr. 
Harrison Burgess, having joined the Royal Garrison Artillery, 
the members have requested Mr. Geo. A. Keen, of 62, Candlish 
Street, South Shields, to act as secretary pro tem. 


Stalybridge Photographie Soeiety.—In consequence of Mr. 
F. Whitaker's removal from the district, the duties of secretary 
of the above society are being discharged pro tem. by Mr. W. 
Harwood, c/o Astley Cheetham Public Free Library, Stalybridge, 
to whom all future communications should be addressed. 


The “ Ensign ” Roll Film Competition.—Mr. J. Tims, Sleeve 
Cottage, West Ewell, Surrey, is the winner of the ‘‘ Ensign” 
Roll Film Competition for October. Houghtons, Ltd, offer 
a four guinea hand camera every month for the best negative 
on “ Ensign " film. The entries close on the зга of the month. 
Entrance is free, and a competition form is enclosed with every 
spool of “ Ensign ’’ film. 


Chemicals at Normal Prices.—In view of comments tha 
have appeared from time to time in the daily press referring 
to the greatly increased prices of photographic materials, etc., 
several correspondents have written to call attention to the 
fact that Messrs. Johnson and Sons, manufacturing chemists, 
of 23, Cross Street, Finsbury, E.C. (the well-known makers of 
Azol), have not advanced their prices, in spite of the war. Readers 
of THE A. P. should take note of this fact, and support the firm 
in question, by asking for Messrs. Johnson’s goods at their 
retail dealers’. 
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A HANDY DARK-ROOM. 


FTER getting over the difficulty of 

choosing a camera best suited to 
his requirements, the next problem that 
confronts the beginner 15 dark-room 
accommodation. In the majority of cases 
some makeshift arrangement has to be 
resorted to. One of the most convenient 
makeshifts for a dark-room is the type 
illustrated here, which, in addition to its 
convenience, requires very little skill to 
construct. The contrivance as shown on 
plan is made principally of a large packing 
case; it was one of the packing cases 
employed for importing matches to this 
couvtry. These can generally be pur- 
chased at large oilshops for about 2s. 
each. When procuring the case, also 
obtain four pieces of wood about 43 feet 
jong and about 11 by 1} in. thick to form 


the legs AAAA. After procuring the 
case and wood for legs, commence by 
cutting a hole in the bottom of the case 
to form the ruby window B. Then to 
make the case light-tight, first glue strips 
of opaque paper about 1} in. wide over 
the joins in the wood, afterwards paste a 
sheet or sheets of the same paper all over 
the case. Next fix on the four legs 
А А А А, either by nailing or screwing, 
allowing about 12 in. of their length for 
this purpose. The wooden shelf C should 
next be fixed inside the case. This shelf, 
which is for placing dark slides, etc., on 
whilst developing, should be about 6 in. 
wide, and supported on two small ledges 
fixed on to the (inside) ends of the case, 
as indicated by D. Ол the outside of 
the case, and about 3 in. below the ruby 
window B, a small shelf and bracket 
should be fixed, as shown by E. This 
shelf is for standing a lamp of some kind 
on during development. This method 
of lighting the dark-room whilst working 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles оп home-made apparatus or accessories of а 
novel description by readers of THE А. P. AND P. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


prevents making the dark-room itself 
hot, and bad for breathing. Next, some 
means of shutting out actinic light will 
be required. This can be accomplished 
by making two curtains of some opaque 
material to overlap each other. One 
thickness of (thick) black and one of red 
twill answer well for making the curtains 
of. These two curtains should be fixed 
on to the edges of top and two ends of 
the case by driving thin 1 in. nails through 
(thin) strips of wood about j in. wide, 
and measuring the same as width and 
length of the case. The strips of wood 
are to keep the curtains quite flush 
against the edges of the case, and so 
prevent light creeping into the dark- 
room at the spaces between the tacks 
or nails. When work is in progress, the 
two curtains should be wrapped round the 
body of the person working. То give a 


sufficient length for this purpose, each 
curtain should be about five feet long. To 
be out of the way when not in use, a 
dark-room of this description can stand 
in a corner of the domestic scullery. 
Н. W. Fis 
So 

USING GAS ON THE WORK-TABLE. 

HE arrangement about to be de- 


scribed will be found to avoid the 


difficulty and inconvenience always ex- 
perienced in using coal-gas on the work- 
table, either in the enlarging lantern or 
the developing lamp. 

First it 18 essential that there should 
be a gas burner available without 
disturbing the one in use on the table, 
and which can, if necessary, be used at 
the same time. А slight alteration in 
the ordinary gas bracket ensures this. 
Fig. 1 shows the arrangement by which 
two supplies of gas may be obtained from 
the same bracket. The tube is unscrewed 
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at A, and a tap and nozzle inserted ; at 
B the end of the tube is also unscrewed, 
another tap screwed on, and the end of 
the bracket replaced. These alterations 
are easily made at very little expense. 
An inverted burner fitted with an opal 
glass globe serves for illumination whilst 
the lantern or lamp is in position on the 
table, and is the best for making '' bro- 
mide ” ог“ gaslight ” prints. 

Fig. 2 shows the general arrangement 
of the gas tubing (flexible metallic is the 
best for this purpose), and the method 
by which the burner may be moved to 
any part of the table. А wire line, L, 


is stretched tightly from end to end ой 
the room, six or seven feet from the floor, 
and parallel to the edge of the table. 

A piece of wocd 24 by 1} by 1 in. 
(fig. 3) is hung on thc line by a screw-eye, 
E. placed central, and it may therefore 
be moved easily from end to end. At each 
end cf the wood is а screw-eye, of suffi- 
ciently large diameter to allow the rubber 


ends of the tubing to pass through. (It 
i» a good plan to fasten these ends to the 
metal with “ seccotine’’; they last 
longer, and leaks are prevented.) 

The tubing is threaded through the 
eyes, over the wood, and thus reaches 
the table vertically and about one foot 
in from the edge of it. 

Thus the light is available on any part 
of the table by sliding the wood along the 
line; in doing so it may be necessary 
to make slight alteration in the length of 


і Tube 


the loop between the tap and the screw- 
eye nearest to it. Two more verylim- 
portant advantages remain to be men- 
іопеа; the tubing has no sharp turns, 
and it cannot possibly interfere with the 
worker's movements. FS, Б. 
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WeE have shown this print to three 
mothers, and have asked them, “ Does 
this child look really asleep? " Each 
answered without hesitation, “ No, not 
really asleep," or words to that effect. 

Now, what is it about a face that conveys 
the conviction of real unconscious sleep ? 
We must be a little careful to discriminate 
a nice point here, viz., that if the person 
is really asleep we very seldom if ever 
make the mistake of thinking the real may 
be a bit of good acting ; i.e., the real thing 
convinces one at once—there is no place for 
But if it is a case of shamming sleep, we may or may not 
The child here presented may or may not be 


doubt. 
be mistaken. 
really asleep, but we confess at once that to us it does not look 
quite as if it were. 

In photographs where the figures are acting, unless the actors 
are quite exceptionally gifted in this way, the result is almost 


sure to prove unpalatable. Thus photographs of children 
mimicking the actions of adults nearly always suggest posing 
for the camera—just as much as do the photographs of stage 
scenes outside the theatre door. Of course children of their 
own accord at times do dress up and pretend to be “ grown ups,” 
and if one can so catch them with the camera without their 
knowing anything about it, one may get a quite acceptable 
result. But the child that is acting according to the ideas and 
instructions of the photographer makes a picture that is rather 
depressing to look at. 
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ONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISMIS.—54. 


This print, we may at once say. is a piece of excellent crafts- 
manship. The trimming, however, is too close, rather “ tight,” 
in the painter's sense of the term. One's eye asks for a little 
more free space, room to move, etc. Тһе youngster's feet being 
relatively appreciably nearer to us than the face and hands, 
are consequently somewhat exaggerated in size. The news- 
paper, the flesh tones, and the frock are all well rendered, but 
the child's head (hair) is a little too much merged in the back- 
ground. 

If we turn this print upside down, hold it at arm's length, 
and look at it with half-closed eyelids, we see that the general 
distribution of light and shade is rather patchy. This is partly 
due to the plush or velvet nature of the chair covering, and in 
part to its pattern. Yet it is only fair to say that this patchiness 
might easily have been much more noticeable than it is. 

The position of the child's body does not give one an altogether 
convincing impression of ease‘; i.e., the ease of unconscious 
repose—which thought brings to mind the general principle 
that the spectator is very apt, subconsciously of course, to 
imagine himself in the position, etc., of the figure in a picture. 
Crudely put, a figure in а picture seems to say to one, “ Imagine 
yourself in my place." Hence pictures showing painful incidents 
are very likely to induce painful sensations or impressions through 
sympathy. Апа the better the craftsmanship in such cases 
the more realistic become these impressions, and so the more 
disagreeable the total result. 

Although this print has prompted one or two points calling 
for reconsideration, yet, taken altogether, the work and general 
effect are deserving of hearty commendation. 
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BY F. F. AUSTIN. 


From the Weekly Competition. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


A Red-Cross Exhibition. 


My readers will be glad to hear that the Rotherham 
Photographic Society will be able to add a very 
respectable contribution to the local Red-Cross 
Fund, as a result of a most successful exhibition 
which closed on Saturday last. This exhibition, 
as I have previously explained, was limited to 
members’ work, on account of the society's inability 
to secure the usual rooms which would admit the 
carrying out of an extended open „exhibition. It 
is, however, a show of considerable merit pictorially 
and numerically. It was exceedingly well pre- 
sented, and received the hearty commendation of 
the judges, Mr. Bertram Cox, of Lincoln, who 
adjudicated on the ordinary classes, and who had 
an able assistant in the person of Mr. F. A. Tinker, 
of Sheffield, who made the awards for the members’ 
boards of exhibits, one of the strong features of the 
Rotherham Exhibition year by year. 


Retherham Makes a Big Success. 

As I have indicated, the show was well supported 
by the membership, and the secretary, Mr. H. C. 
Hemingway, informed me that if a dozen more 
prints had been submitted it would have been 
impossible to find space for them. Members of 
those societies who say they have to rely on 6ut- 
side support to make their exhibition a pictorial 
success should take a leaf out of the Rotherham 
book. Of course, at Rotherham they have a good 
opening—the Mayor presides, and Lady Elfreda 
Fitzwilliam opens the exhibition, probably to the 
biggest opening crowd any exhibition can muster. 
I myself have seen four hundred sit down to after- 
noon tea on the opening day. They have also 
illustrated lectures and concerts, and on Friday 
night Mr. Samuel Wells, F.R.G.S., the new president 
of the Sheffield Photographic Society, a well-known 
traveller and lecturer, kept a crowded audience 
entertained with his descriptive account of the 
** Deserts of Southern France. " Non-competitive 
work was present, but only by Mr. Bertram Cox, 
Mr. F. A. Tinker, Mr. W. J. C. Cox, and Secretary 
H. C. Hemingway. The medal winners are A. E. 
Rawson, H. Firth, A. E. Peck, R. Chislett, and W. 
Firth, and the winner of the president’s silver cup 
s Mr. Harold Firth. 


Society Encouragement. 


An interesting letter from the Brighouse Photo- 
graphic Society recalls many pleasant memories 
of association with one or two leading members 
of this society, particularly Mr. George Hepworth, 
the Yorkshire Federation lecturer, who, 1 am told, 
still assists to keep the camera standing at Brig- 
house as it has done fer the past twenty-two years, 
and is still ably supporting one of its carly presi- 
dents, Dr. G. A. Farrer, who again fills the chair 
for the current year. The society has not what 
one may term a big membership, but it is one that 
is fairly good for the size of the town, and it can 
boast of having a regular attendance of three- 
quarters of the membership. А curious feature 
of these medium-sized societies is the general excel- 
lence of their fit-up, very often much better than 
larger societies, considered proportionately. Brig- 
house has an electric lantern and fittings, a Ross 
enlarging lantern, and a completely equipped dark- 
room and meeting room, which is open daily from 
IO a.m. to то p.m. ; and the beginners receive any 
amount of assistance they may require from the 
older hands. This season they are largely relying 
on their own members for the weekly subjects, and 
already success is attending their efforts. 


Dorset Portfolio Awards. 


The Dorset Photographic Society has recently 
had a portfolio exhibition, which has proved to be 
an unqualified success in every respect. Mr. John 
H. Gear, F.R.P.S., very kindly acted as judge, 
and I hear he gave great satisfaction to the com- 
petitors. His remarks on the work submitted 
were complimentary and encouraging, while he 
also made the following individual awards :— 
Class А: first-class diploma, ** An Old Archway,” 
by H. E. Tidman, Weston-super-Mare ; second- 
class diploma, ** The Moon is Up," by Dick Webster, 
Newton Abbot; hon. mention was awarded to 
" Afternoon," by Miss Clara Holden. Class B: 
first-class diploma, “ With Many а Silvery Water- 
break," by Mrs. Leigh Spencer, Clifiord, Hereford- 
shire. Class C: bronze medal, '' God's Creation," 
by F. Powell Ayles. 


Syllabuses Received. 


One or two syllabuses have reached me recently 
which give abundant evidence of the desire to 
carry on even if difficulties do press. Тһе issue 
of the Beeston Photographic and Art Club is proof 
of the value of the photographer's co-operation 
with his friends of the painter's art. А delightfully 
charming syllabus is the result, and I am asked to 
mention the new rooms at the Union Church, 
Beeston. The Gloucester Photographic Society is 
meeting fortnightly, and has arranged а fair 
syllabus of subjects. The Doncaster Camera Club 
is also meeting fortnightly, and has issued a 
good syllabus of subjects for the meetings hence- 
forward until April The Kinning Park Club, 
which is a successful Scottish Society hailing from 
Govan, has a most excellent list of subjects arranged. 


A three-day exhibition in March and some eight. 


competitions are also included. 


A Famous President. 


At the annual meeting of the Herefordshire 
Photographic Society, held recently, the accounts 
relative to the past year's working showed a very 
satisfactory result, inasmuch as a slight deficit 
brought forward from the bs year had also 
been reduced. Mr. Alfred Watkins was again 
elected president of the society. I have lost count 
how many times this has occurred, it being re- 
corded that it is a signal honour to the society to 
have the privilege of electing one so famous in the 
photographic world as Mr. Watkins. Mr. Lovesay 
was elected the hon. secretary. 


Birkenhead's Majority. 


The Birkenhead Photographic Association this 
year attains its majority, and naturally the society 
15 somewhat jubilant, which found vent at the 
annual meeting, when the secretary presented a 
report of the progress made. Тһе society has 
opened well this session, an excellent programme 
for the winter has been obtained, and anyone 
interested in photography who resides in the Birken- 
head district should apply to Mr. V. Bickley, of 
145, Whetstone Lane, for a syllabus. Ladies— 
who, by the by, are now taking a much more 
prominent place in public life—are welcomed to 
this society's membership, and are admitted at half 
the subscription. 


Holiday by Caravan. 


Although snow had fallen at Bradford to the 
depth of several inches on the day Mr. T. G. Askew 
went to the Bradford Society to lecture, upwards 
of sixty members were present to welcome him— 
much above the expected attendance. Тһе subject 
was curiously in contrast with the weather condi- 
tions outside, in the delights of the sunshine pictures 
shown. “Тһе Broad Highway, or the Ups and 
Downs of Caravanning,” is the title of Mr. Askew's 
lecture, and its purpose is to show what can be 
done in a few weeks' holiday with a caravan touring 
through Wharfedale, touching the , beauties of 
Bolton Abbey, Appletreewick, Grassington, and the 
Lake district. 


Dundee Records. 


The success attending the exhibition of survey 
work at Dundee, which has been attended by over 
19,000 visitors,is so manifest that it has been de- 
cided to hold another show of work, to be formed 
of subjects different from those previously illus- 
trated. From November to early January the 
work will be on view, and will include an excellent 
representation of the work of a newspaper office, 
there being over sixty views of the Dundee Press, 
a series of views of the construction of Lintrathen 
Waterworks, and the incidents of a trawling expedi- 
tion. 


Hull Quite Happy. 

Hull is still enjoying the privileges of convivial 
membership ; every night the moon is up, and 
nothing seems to damp their spirits. I hear they 
thoroughly enjoyed their evening with Vice-presi- 
dent J. W. Atkinson, when he lectured on North 
Wales and the beauty spots of Llandudno, Conway, 
Carnarvon, Snowdon, and Aberglaslyn. Hull in 
its splendid isolation appears to be quite happy. 


The Most Kealistie €olour Pictures. 


At the Edinburgh Photographic Society Mr. W. 
Taylor Robson delivered an interesting lecture on 
stereoscopic photography, and showed how the 
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camera is constructed on the principle of the human 
eye, and how in single photographs it represents 
objects as seen by one eye. With binocular vision 
an impression of solidity is given, and the و ا‎ 
of the stereoscopic camera is based on the same 
lines, and is thus the nearest approach to natural 
vision. To carry this principle further in illustra- 
tion, the lecturer exhibited some autochrome 
stereoscopic transparencies, the most realistic form 
of photographic processes. 


Bath Wants New Members. ? 

The Bath Photographic ore een its annual 
meeting, and Mr. Chas. A. Webberley, the genial 
secretary of the society stated that, generally, the 
society had had a good year in all matters but the 
membership, which had considerably shrunk. 
Starting with eighty-four, they had, after allowing 
for resignations, removals, etc., only a register of 
sixty-six members, and of these, eight were serving 
with the colours. In finance they were all right, 
having a small balance to credit. The president 
was re-elected, and likewise Secretary Webberlev, 
who was highly complimented on his work in steering 
the society through a difficult period. 


A Hackney Correction. 

I am in receipt of a letter from the secretary of 
the Hackney Photographic Society, inviting n 
attention to the incorrectness of a paragraph whic 
] had written on the Hackney Society's competi- 
tions. He says, “ There is no mention whatever 
in our printed list of monthly competitions, of an 
medals belg offered, and neither will any be awarded. 
I am particularly anxious," says Mr. Secretary, 
"аќ this statement should be corrected, as at 
Hackney medals are never awarded except at the 
annual exhibition." I am at all times ready to 
correct any detail which may seemingly give an 
erroneous impression to my readers, but in doing 
so, in the present case, I quote the exact text of 
their first communication to me—the printed list 
the secret refers to: ** Monthly mpetition 
Rules. Section A, for members who have received 
three or more medals; Section B, for members 
who have received one or two medals : Section С, 
for members who have not received a medal. Three 
awards each month—one in each section. Pre- 
viously medalled pictures are not eligible." That 
is how {һзу put ft at Hackney, and if it is so 

fectly understood elsewhere, then the apology 
is due to Hackney. 


€ Annan on Engraving. 
E; n is no greater authority in the British Isles 


on the art of engraving than Mr. J. Craig Annan, 
and even those who have not seen his many fine 
examples of photogravure have seen some of his 
work at exhibitions, and the charming photogravure 
frontispieces which have appeared in certain cata- 
logues of exhibitions, particularly the past Northern 
exhibitions of Liverpool, Manchester, and Leeds. 
In а recent lecture to the Scottish Photo-Pictorial 
Circle, a select body of pictorialists, Mr. Craig 
Annan said one of his aims was to show the different 
kinds of engraving, how they were executed, each 
having beauties of its own. One must know first 
the quality to look for before being able to admire 
it. The discovery of photography, said he, and 
the facilities that followed in its train, marked the 
dividing line between the ancient and modern 
methods of engraving and reproduction. The 
different qualities of wood engraving, intaglio, line 
engraving, mezzotint, etching, dry point, etc., were 
illustrated by specimens of the work done and the 
methods of production. The possibilities of black 
and white in the hands of the pro worker were 
shown, and how photography had extensively 
changed the methods of reproduction. 


Slide Points. 

At the Richmond Camera Club “* Lantern-slide 
тасы " was the reigning factor at a recent meeting, 
when Mr. Ardaseer was in charge of the proceed- 
ings. A point of interest in his subject was the 
variation of tone obtained by using the same deve- 
loper on lantern slides given respectively half a 
minute, one minute, two minutes, and four minutes’ 
exposure. He illustrated the point with examples, 
which were the best possible recommendation of 
the method adopted. Again, in contact printing, 
he exposed plates to one inch of magnesium ribbon 
at distances of two feet and four feet from the 
illuminant. The print at two feet was decidedly 
warmer in tone than the one at four feet distance. 
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(New Seris.—48.) TRIMMING AND MOUNTING. 


AST week we dealt 
with some of the 
artistic considera- 
tions in mounting, 
leaving for to-day 
the mechanical or 
manipulative as- 
pects of the sub- 
ject. 

We imagine that many people 
find these manipulative points much 
more difficult than the choice of 
mounts, the width and tone of tints, 
and so on. Leaving aside the work 
which may be called the building up 
or making of the mount, the mounting 
of a print may be divided into three 
operations—the deciding how much of 
the print is to be trimmed away, the 
actual cutting of the print with clean 
parallel edges and right-angled corners, 
and the attaching of the print to its 
mount without getting any of the 
adhesive in the wrong places. 


How Much to Trim Away. 


Most photographs curl more or less 
on drying, and in order that they may 


Fig. 1. 


be^examined and trimmed comfort- 
ably they should be straightened out. 
This is easily done with a straight- 
edge or flat ruler оп a table covered 
with a cloth, such as a smooth woollen 
serge or baize. Тһе print should be 


laid face downwards, and the ruler 
scraped across the back of the print 
with firm pressure, at the same time 
lifting up at one end of the print. 
Fig. 1 will show how this may be done. 
The ruler should have a perfectly 
clean edge, so as not to scratch or 
crease the print in any way. If the 
first attempt is not successful a little 
more pressure on the ruler and a little 
more lifting up of the left hand will 
give a better effect on the second 
attempt. Sometimes too pronounced 
a curl will be produced ; 
may then be turned face upwards 
and the process repeated more gently, 
and the print will in this way be 
rendered almost flat. 

To avoid any risk of trimming away 
too much, wide strips of paper may be 
laid over the edges and moved about 
until the unrequired portions are all 
covered up. Then pencil dots may 
be made at the four corners to guide 
in the actual cutting. But a better 
way is to have two L-shaped pieces 
of cardboard, which may be laid over 
the print, and which can be moved 


more readily than four separate strips. 
Fig. 2 will give some idea of the method 
suggested, and such slips may be cut 
from pieces of the thin yellow straw- 
board often used in packing the 
larger sizes o1 bromide paper. 


the print: 


How to Get the Print Rectangular. 

For trimming we have found nothing 
to beat a good penknife.. It should 
have a firm blade, rather pointed, 
and quite sharp at the point. A sheet 
of hard cardboard ог strawboard 
makes an excellent board for cutting 
upon, and the cutting straightedge 
should be a steel one. A plate.glass 
straightedge is very nice іог small 
prints if we can get a piece of bevelled 
plate-glass cut and the edges polished. 
But it is difficult to get a long edge 
quite true, and the pressure on it 
when holding it down on the print 
is very likely to snap it across. Still 
the glass enables one to see exactly 
where one is cutting. Тһе first thing 
is to cut one edge of the print, and 
preferably one of the longer edges 
This forms а kind of base line from 
which the other cuts are made. If 
the picture contains vertical lines, a« 
in the case of an architectural subject, 
the first trimmed edge must be cut 
parallel to these verticals. Sometimes 
it may happen that the camera has 
not been quite level, or the lines in the 


subject are not perfectly vertical, and 
it may then be necessary to do a little 
give and take,- sharing the error 
between the two sides of the print 
rather than leaving it all to one side, 
where it would be more noticeable. 
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Having got one side cut quite 
straight and clean, the opposite side 
must be cut parallel with it. The 
quickest and easiest way of securing 
parallelism is shown in fig. 3. The 
print is loosely folded over on itself, 


Fig. 3. 


the two ends of the cut edge being | 


brought exactly to coincide at B. 
Then at A a nick is made through 
both thicknesses by simply pressing 
the point of the knife through to the 
cutting-board underneath. Obviously 
the distance B A will be marked 
accurately at both ends of the print, 
and if the print is laid out flat again, 
and the straightedge brought up 
against the two nicks at A, and the cut 
made through them, these two opposite 
sides will be true and parallel. 


Squaring the Ends. 


We have now to deal with the ends. 
'The print is now to be folded on itself 
in the opposite direction, and this 
time it should be folded down a little 
more closely yet not enough to run 
any risk of a crack or crease, bringing 
the two cut edges almost up to each 
other and quite parallel, as shown in 
fip. 4. If the edges already cut are 
not brought parallel, but are as shown 
in fig. 5, the ends will not be at right 
angles when cut. It is an advantage 
to have a rather heavy paperweight 
to lay on the edges when they are 
adjusted—see fig. 4—because one hand 


Fig. 4. 
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will be needed to make the nicks again 
at Cand D. These nicks are made in 
the same way as before, and when the 
print is once more laid flat are to be 
cut through again. The ends may 
be tested with а small pear-wood set- 

square to see if 


the corners аге 
right angles, but 
the method is a 


most accurate one 
if carried out with 
proper care, and, 
in our experience, 
beats any of the 
trimming machines 
for truth and cer- 
tainty. 

Adhesive Dry 

Mounting. 

Of course, the 
cleanest method of 
mounting is that 
with the  adhe- 
sive shellac tissue 
and the hot press, 
and when this is 
used the tissue will 
have been attached 
before trimming 
and will have been trimmed with the 
print, the greatest care being taken 
to keep the tissue from being even a 
shade larger than the print itself. 
For mounting by the building up 
method, showing one or more bands 
of tint round the print, the dry mount- 
ing method or the method of attaching 
the print and the various portions 
of the mount to {һе main mount by 
tiny dabs of paste at the upper corners, 
are the only two satisfactory wavs of 
procedure. This is not to say that а 
mount cannot be built up by pasting 
down tints, and the print cannot be 
attached in the same way, but the 
method is а troublesome one and 
necessitates a thick and heavy board. 


Reverse Methods. 
It should be noted that working 


with the dry mounting method the 


print and the various portions of the 
mount should all be prepared and then 
stuck together, commencing with the 
main mount. That is, supposing we 
have a mount I2 by Io, a tint IO by 7, 
and a print 9 by 54, we must first 
place the tint on the mount and stick 
it down in the press, afterwards 
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placing the print in position and again 
sticking that down by the hot pressure. 
On the other hand, when using the 
dabs of paste at the top corners 
method, we may fix the print to the 


. tint, using tiny dabs of paste just 


inside from the edges and leave under 
pressure for a short time till the paste 


ehas securely held. Then the super- 


fluous tint may be trimmed ой, 
leaving true and even margins, and 
tint and print are laid down on the 
main mount, and again the whole is 
placed under pressure. 

For pressing, a sheet of stout plate 
glass is very handy. It gives an even 
pressure, and it is easy to see whether 
the print has moved at all. Further 
it holds the print quite flat against 
the tint, enabling one to decide 
whether the margin of tint left is 
correct or not and whether trimming 
of the tint has been accurately done. 
It is in cutting away tints in these cases 
that we have found a plate-glass 
straightedge so convenient, as, if 
the worker's eye is fairly true, cutting 


may be done without the necessity 


for much measuring and marking 
with a pencil. 


THE NOVICES NOTE BOOK." 
Articles for Beginners, published in previous 
issues, include, among other subjects : 

“ The Truth about Panchromatics.” 

'' The Hand-stand Type of Camera.” 

"The Right Negative for Gaslight 
Printing.” 

" How to Photograph a Print or 
Drawing.” 

“ More Hints on Picture Copying." 

" Notes on Exposures for Beginners." 

“ Controlling a Negative.” 

“ Improving Prints." 


“Some Hints on Animal Photo- 


. graphs.” 


'" Some Open Landscape Work.” 
“ Photography in the Woods.”’ 
“ Photographs іп the Garden." 
“ Focal-plane Photography.” 
“Тһе Point of View and the Rising 
Front.” 
““ What Hand Camera shall I Buy ? ” 


Copies of back numbers of THE AMA- 
TEUR PHOTOGRAPHER containing these 
articles and many others may (if still in 
print) be obtained on application to the 
Publishers, THE A. P. AND P. N., 52, Long 
Acre, London, W.C. 


Fig. 5. 
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ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 
interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 
must be accompanied by one of the Coupons 
M the same week. ADVICE, CRITICIS 

ATION will be freely given, 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full 
name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 
сатови. АП queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 
to the 


rinted in our 
and INFOR- 
and correspondents will 


Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 


PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked “ Query " or “ Criticism " on the outside. 


Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


Bromide v. P.O.P. 
The enclosed sepia-toned bromide shows how 
flat and wanting in gradation of tones it is 
compared with the accompanying P.O.P., etc. 

L. N. H. (Nutfield). 

The difference between the two prints 
is chiefly due to their different suríace 
and colour. А glossy surface tends to 
enforce contrasts, and the nearer the 
colour is to black the stronger the con- 
trasts. If you want to get P.O.P. 
eflects with bromide paper, use the 
glossy kind, and any one of the various 
toning baths which give a slightly warm 
black effect, if you do not care for pure 

black and white. 


Opalines. 

Will you please inform me the kind of gelatine 

to use, and what consistency, etc. ? 

W. A. С. (Newcastle). 

Anything between 20 and 3o grains 
per ounce of water will serve. A weak 
solution is best for glossy or smooth 
prints; matt and rough papers require 
rather more gclatine to get good contact. 
But it is quite а mistake to use more 
gelatine than is really required. The 
best kinds to use are Nelson's No. т or 
No. 2. But if you have any difficulty 
in obtaining this kind you can do very 
well with ordinary cooking gelatine 14 
you strain or filter the solution while hot 
through a piece of clean flannel wrung 
out in boiling water. 


Shellac Mounting. 
I should be obliged if you could give me the 
formula for making shellac solution for 
mounting, also temperature of iron, etc. 
К. B. (Earl’s Court). 
Take an ounce of ordinary shellac in 
small flakes, preferably the lighter coloured 
variety ; put this in a tall, narrow bottle ; 
well cover the shellac with methylated 
spirit; shake the bottle at frequent 
intervals, adding more spirit or lac as 
the case may be, until you get a solution 
of the consistence of thick glycerine or 
golden syrup. Then let the bottle stand 
for a few days for any undissolved particles 
to settle down, when you can slowly 
decant off the clear part into another 
vessel. This is brushed over the back of 
the print, and allowed to dry by the 
evaporation of the solvent spirit. Cannot 
say the exact required temperature of the 
iron, as melting point of lac varies slightly, 
but get someone who is accustomed to 
using an iron for laundry purposes to 


guide you by. holding the hot iron three 
or four inches away from the face—i.e., 
somewhere between 180 and 200 deg. F. 
Combined Bath. 

Can you tell me why I get yellow-brown prints ? 

I made up a large quanti of combined bath, 

etc. ? . L. P. (Enfield). 

Combined (fixing and toning) baths 

are never entirely dependable; they 
wil or they won't act with this or 
that particular brand of paper. You made 
a mistake in making up a big lot of both— 
at any rate until you were quite sure 
from actual trial that it gave you the 
tone-colour you wanted with the paper 
you use. And in any case it is not advis- 
able to make up any toning bath in 
greater quantity than is quite likely to 
be used in а short time. We may refer 
you to p. 504 in our issue of November 
20, I9II, for а comprehensive note, 
with several formule on this topic. 


Granularity. 

Can you suggest any way of айа the effect 

of granularity ? Is it necessary to have large 

negatives for press work ? 

W. A. T. (Mexborough). 

Formerly it was commonly supposed 
that the quicker the plate the more 
marked the granularity. Also that slow 
development was favourable to fine-grain 
results. These generalisations are not 
now so frequently put forward. Experts 
in emulsion making are not agreed as to 
the granularity question. Experience 
goes to show that certain brands of plates 
show more grain than others. Also it 
seems fairly established that prolonged 
development tends to enlarge the grain. 
For fine-grain effects we should select a 
rapid but not extreme plate, use pyro- 
soda, and keep the negative on the slightly 
under rather than over developed side. 
A smooth paper tends to show up grain 
more than a slightly rough or matt surface 
does. In the majority of cases a large 
plate is not necessary for press work. 
Quarter-plate is the most popular or 
generally used size. 


Blisters on Bromide Prints. 
When it comes to the final washing, a lot of 
blisters appear, etc. Н. E. (Birmingham). 
Blisters often come from a consider- 
able change of temperature or of density 
of solutions. As in your case the blisters 
appear when the print passes from the 
(dense) fixing solution to the (less dense) 
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washing water, it points to this change 
being a likely cause. Try passing the 
print from a 3 oz. hypo per pint water 
fixing bath into a 2 to 3 oz. table salt 
per pint water, and then slowly add water 
to the salt bath until you can only just 
taste the salt, and then pass it into plain 
water. (See article on page 435). 


Detail. 

I am troubled by inability to get clear prints 

or detail, I have used glossy paper. In place 

of darkroom I have covered the electric bulb 

with red papi used for were ae ұқ 

Do you think this affects the plates 

E. W. (Southampton). 
We should have been better able to 

estimate the cause of your difficulty had 
you sent us a negative and print for in- 
spection. From your verbal description 
it seems not unlikely that a fogged nega- 
tive is the cause of your trouble. Two 
kinds of red paper are used for the purpose 
you mention. The first with a semi- 
matt surface of about the thickness of 
rather thin note. The other a glossy 
surfaced semi-transparent glazed tissue 
kind of paper. The former we find (by 
spectroscopic examination) passes little 
else but red rays, and so would be safe 
for plates other than panchromatic. The 
thin glossy kind passes red, green, and 
blue light, and is therefore not a safe light 
even for ordinary plates. 


Stops. 
I have a lens whose stops are numbered 3, 4, 
5, б, and up to то, то being the largest opening. 
I should be obliged if you could tell me the 
F numbers, etc. P. A. (Kensington). 
Probably the stops are numbered 
according to the Zeiss system, in which 
the larger the stop opening the greater 
the number, which is just the opposite 
to the usual F system numbers. There 
are or have been two different Zeiss 
systems. In the old system F/100=1 ; 
in the later system F/50=1. Suppose 
n to be the F number corresponding to 
K, the Zeiss number in the later system, 


2 2 
then K - 59, ' or n? = . Letus take 


stop то to illustrate this equation ; 
п? = 52259 = 250, or » = 15.81. Thus 


your stop 1o is practically F/r6. The 
other Zeiss numbers you can easily work 
out for yourself. 
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The Study of Motion. 

The editor sent across to my perch а newspaper cutting 
the other day with the remark that it ought to interest me. 
The subject it dealt with was the study of motion by means 
of the camera. I gather from it that there is a right way and 
a wrong way to lay bricks. One kind of movement should be 
employed to pick up a brick from the upper tier of a packet, 
and quite a different kind of movement to pick up a brick from 
a lower tier. Yet bricklayers, whose methods of work are an 
inheritance from their forbears who wrought in Egypt, are in 
the habit of giving themselves twice as much labour as they 
need to do, all for the want of studying the essential movements 
employed in bricklaying and eliminating the unnecessary. 
I am bound to say that I have not observed any frantic tendency 
on the part of bricklayers to give themselves twice as much 
work as is good for them ; but I am quite willing to believe 
that to photograph the movements made in bricklaying, or in 
writing Causeries, or in any other kind of drudgery, might be 
very useful. 


A New Word. 

Thus we are to have a series of photographs of various phases 
of bricklaying ; or, better still, a motion-picture film of these 
phases, so as to encourage other bricklayers. Тһе writer of 
the article I have been studying—he is an American—thinks 
it would be well, in photographing motion, to attach to the hand 
or moving part of a machine a small electric lamp, so that the 
exact path of the movement might be portrayed by a line of 
light on the photographic record. So far so good; and the 
only question is what to call this new method. Не calls it 

CYCLEGRAPHY, 
which is not in Webster or Murray—but let that pass. Its 
syllables are а modest four, and if the thing remained there 
nobody would object. But it was decided that if a true appre- 
ciation of the results was to be obtained, they must be seen 
in three dimensions. Therefore the record is made stereo- 
scopically, and the name becomes 


STEREOCYCLEGRAPH Y. 
Things are getting serious. 


Getting Bigger. 

There is worse to follow, however, for суеп when you have 
got your stereocyclegraphs there is nothing to show you how 
long it took to make each movement, or how long delayed 
was the interval between the movements. Therefore you put 
an interrupter into the electric circuit, and instead of a continuous 
line of light on the film or plate, you get а succession of dots. 
This further modification, which introduces the time element, 
involves a prolongation of the name, and accordingly it becomes 


CHRONOSTEREOCYCLEGRAPHY. 


And since the intervals of time thus recorded are infinitesi- 
mal, the light flashing up and down at a particular frequency 
per second, it seems a pity not to indicate this bv adding another 
chunk to the name, which accordingly becomes 


MICROCHRONOSTEREOC YCLEGRA PH Y. 


Truly a syllabic nightmare. 
A bout the Limit. 

Yet although this word sprawls out across the path, on 
looking over its serpentine coils I fail to find any indication 
that the method is or may be a cinematographic one. We must 
get in somewhere that blessed bit of Greek, “ kinema,” and I 
should like also to incorporate '' photo," but the fear that the 
printing machine might split into bits restrains me. “ Kinema,” 
however, we must have at all costs, so that according to the 
latest advices the word stands thus: 4 


KINEMAMICROCH RONOSTEREOCYCLEGRAPHY. 
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By the 
Mage 


The simple meaning of the word is a method of 
taking moving pictures which show in three di- 
mensions the path of motions as registered by 
a line of alternating light and darkness. I 
trust that no future investigator who stumbles upon this word, 
barking his shins considerably in the process, will mistake it 
for the name of a disease. That,is what it really is, all the 
saine. 


An Omen. 

Whatever may be the response to the appeal to take up 
spirit photography, recently made by a correspondent in these 
pages, it cannot be denied that uncanny things happen to 
one's photographs sometimes. Not many nights ago a box of 
slides crossed the English Channel. There was a storm at 
sea, and the passengers were somewhat cracked up, likewise 
the slides. Some of the latter, however, held together suffi- 
ciently to be run through the lantern, and among them was 
a slide showing the map of Europe. Will it be believed that 
the centre of the breakage was on the exact spot where Serbia 
is, or used to be, and that from this centre the lines of breakage 
radiated out in а perfect sheaf as far as the North Sea? Do 
the genii who haunt the cabins of Channel boats, and play 
about the lantern-slide boxes, know a thing or two; and is it 
prophetic of what will happen in Europe during the next few 
months ? One wonders. 


In Formá Pauperis. 


I have just heard of an honest provincial who, unable to 
make a decided living of a photographer's business, was forced 
to close it with the loss of most of his capital, and found 
himself with /тоо left, plus a good cause of action against a 
rival firn for infringement of copyright. He was obviously 
not well enough dowered to stand the expense of a lawsuit, and 
consulted a local legal luminary to learn whether he could not 
sue in formá pauperis, in which event he would have solicitor 
and counsel allotted to him free of expense. He was advised 
that to qualify him for this advantage it was necessary that he 
should make an affidavit that he was not worth more than £25, 
exclusive of his clothing. This was a poser, for our friend had 
a wholesome fear of perjury, so he went home to ponder. The 
hundred pounds in his safe which half an hour before had been 
such a cherished possession, seemed now like a millstone round 
his neck. For a very short time, however, the light broke in. 
He crammed £75 pounds, in notes, into his trousers’ pocket 
and then rushed off to make an affidavit that he had not more 
than /25 outside his clothes. That man deserved to succeed. 


The Far Distance. 

“ Celestial photography,'' says an astronomical correspondent 
of the Newcastle Chronicle, “ should be a welcome stimulant 
to the amateur photographer who finds the photographic field 
interfered with by military restrictions.” 


Who points his lens around about 
Must careless be, and brave, 

For there is not the slightest doubt 
He will be thought а knave ; 

And if he trains it on the stars, 
Say on the placid moon, 

Or on the fiery orb of Mars, 
He will be thought a loon. 


And yet there is a hint of peace 
About the Milky Way, 

The starry span where strife must cease, 
And gentle music play ; 

And I shall not offend a jot, 
No limits overstep, 

If I at Venus have a shot 
(Though p'rhaps I'll hit a Zepp). 
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A LEAFY BROOK, BY R. S. JOHNS. 
The original, a bromide print (8 x 6), was awarded a Beginners’ Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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At a time when everybody is working at high pres- 
sure, especially in industrial occupations, there comes 
along an interesting suggestion in the 
recently published report of the depart- 
mental committee on lighting in factories 
and workshops. This concerns the con- 
nection between illumination and output of work. All 
photographers, being children of the light, must be 
aware of the fact that light is a great energy-producer, 
and several witnesses before this committee were able 
to mention actual instances of a measured gain in 
output and quality being observed when the conditions 
of illumination were improved. It would be very inter- 
esting, and possibly of high economic value, if experts 
were to make a study of various industrial lighting 
installations, with statistical data as to the output and 
quality of work done under these conditions. In such a 
study the photography of illuminated interiors would be 
of very great assistance as a means of furnishing the 
necessary memoranda for comparison. It would be 
interesting also to calculate the effect produced by the 
present darkening of London and other areas. Whether 
this has a direct bearing on the depressed attitude of 
certain individuals it is difficult to say, but if this is 
so, the eventual flood of illumination that will spread 
over our streets and buildings when a victorious peace 
is declared should be productive of energy on an unpre- 
cedented scale. ооо 


One wonders whether any photographer was sufh- 
ciently far-sighted twenty years ago to begin to make 
a photographic record of the 

THE PHOTOGRAPHY OF early appearances of the motor 
RAILWAYS. car, and to follow up the sub- 

ject through successive models 

and stages of development to the present-day conquest 
of petrol. This idea occurred to one on seeing Mr. 
J. H. Knight's pictorial records at the Camera Club 
illustrating the early history of railways. Mr. Knight 
has collected as many as possible of the old photographs 
of early railway construction, some of them from the 
London, Smashem, and Dunfor Railway, which is 
within living recollection. ‘Many of the photographs 
were so faded and spotted as to necessitate making a 
pen and ink sketch before a lantern-slide reproduction 
was possible; and the others had to be helped out by 


MORE LIGHT, 
MORE WORK. 
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plans and drawings, chiefly intelligible to engineers, 
and leaving a great deal to the imagination. For a 
reconstruction of the history of railways there are avail- 
able the models in museums, and also the early train 
bills, while at some of the great London termini— 
Waterloo, for one-—there are at present being ex- 
hibited specimens of the early railway carriages. But 
how much would be given for a consecutive series of 
photographs of railway engines from the “Rocket” 
onwards! ә ө ө 


The appearance of the familiar little green-covered 
wallet pocket-book issued annually by Messrs. 


Burr o ughs, 
THE WELLCOME PHOTOGRAPHIC EXPOSURE Wellcome, 


RECORD AND DIARY, 1916. and Co. 16 


a reminder 
that we shall very shortly be entering on another photo- 
graphic season. There is hardly any need to tell our 
readers of the considerable utility and value of the 
Wellcome Photographic Exposure Record and Diary, 
as it is probably well known already to every class of 
photographer in all parts of the world. But we may 
be permitted to draw attention to the fact that the 


little publication makes an ideal and inexpensive Christ- 


mas gift for a photographer, as, apart from the space 
devoted to the diary and record of exposures, a mass 
of information is included which will help to solve a 
great variety of photographic problems for the practical 
worker. Not the least useful feature of the book is 
the exposure calculator at the end, which affords a very 
reliable guide for correct exposure under nearly every 
possible condition of light and subject, time of day or 
year, etc. Independent factors for all British, Colonial, 
American, and Continental plates and films are given. 
Of the Wellcome Photographic Exposure Record ‘and 
Diary three editions are published—for the Northern 
Hemisphere, the Southern Hemisphere, and for the 
United States of America. It can be obtained from all 
photographic dealers and booksellers. Price in the 
British Isles, one shilling. 


o o o 

The exhibition of the Senefelder Club has restarted 
an interesting old controversy on the ethics of artistic 
production. Опе critic severely 
LIMITED EDITIONS. dealt with the rule of the club that 
the editions of lithographs by 
members must be limited to fifty, and suggested that 
the limited edition was in the nature of an artificial 
inflation of value. The reply of a leading member of 
the Senefelder Club is to the effect that the club exists 
to encourage artistic, as distinct from commercial, 
lithography, and the delicacy of the work may be such 
that the stone can yield but few copies. This may be 
held to justify the club, but it leaves untouched the 
wider question as to whether a restriction on artistic 
output, which is imposed by the worker, and not by his 
medium, can ever be justifiable. If it is done with the 
object of inflating the money value, it is, of course, 
indefensible; but there may be other reasons which 
weigh with the artistic worker. A worker may owe it 
to himself not to duplicate one result indefinitely, 
because to do so would obsess his genius and restrain 
its flight, much as an orator might not care to repeat 
the same oration indefinitely. although to different 
audiences, since to do so would unfit him for fresh essavs 
in eloquence. It is an interesting subject for discus- 
sion, but rather remote from the fifty copies of the 

Senefelders. 
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UDGING by the multitude of cases involving 
the question of copyright dealt. with in the 
Courts, there must be a shocking amount of 
ignorance prevailing ; for it is safe to say that 

very few people court the exposure and its incidental 
expenses purposely. 

While the space at my disposal will not allow of 
enumerating the details of the Copyright Act in its 
revised form, it is hoped that close attention to the 
following notes will show the position of the person 
whose copyright has been infringed, and that of the 
offending party. 

Various local-view postcards of my own production 
have been copied from time to time and reproduced 
upon almanacs and in guide books, and in every case 
I have received compensation without resorting to the 
county court. In some cases much correspondence 
has passed before arriving at a settlement, and in some 
instances it has been necessary to issue threats. 

There is, of course, copyright in works of art, including 
statuary, paintings, drawings, and so on, but I shall 
deal simply with copyright in photographs, which, by 
the way, lasts for fifty years from the making of the 
negative. 

Copyright in a photograph belongs to the photo- 
grapher who produced it, unless to the order of some- 
body for a valuable consideration. It matters not to 
whom the subject of the photograph belongs, the owner 
or owners having apparently no power to restrain the 
photographer from making for himself, or for sale, any 
number of copies whatsoever. In certain cases they 
can prevent photographs being taken. They may, 
for instance, cover up their possessions, or they may 
summon the photographer for trespassing in cases 
where the picture could only be got by so doing; but 
for a plaintiff to succeed in an action for trespass, it 
is necessary for some damage to have been committed. 
Even so the photographer has presumably exposed his 
plate and can proceed with the work forthwith, though 
the practice should be strongly discouraged. 

Infringement of copyright consists in reproducing 
a photograph (ог апу part of it) in any form. It is 
illegal to copy a photograph even for use in one's own 
home; though obviously a cause of action would be 
weakened in a case of this kind. 

Under the Act, photographs include lithographs, 
half-tone blocks and prints, three-colour work, and 
those made by any process analogous to photography, 
mechanical or otherwise ; and no registration or other 
formality is necessary to enable the owner of the copy- 
right to take proceedings. Till recently a fee of one 
shilling had to be paid for registration before an action 
could be commenced, and many are unaware of its 
abolition. 
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It must be understood that an employee is not the 
owner of the copyright in any work produced for his 
employer, he being merely a tool, so to speak, or, in 


other words, a machine. In the matter of professional 
work the copyright belongs to the person or firm trading 
if taken on their own initiative, or to customers in cases 
where the work was produced to their orders. Valuable 
consideration is, of course, the amount (or its equivalent) 
agreed upon as payment for the work done; but 
whether payment is made or not, the same holds good : 
hence no amount of delay in payment of an account 
justifies the photographer exploiting a picture for his 
own ends. The method of recovering an amount due 
for photographs, or for anything else for that matter, 
is provided by the county court. It has been held 
in cases where permission had to be got in order to 
photograph say a wedding or football group, for the sole 
object of selling copies to the persons forming the group, 
the copyright does not belong to the photographer, as 
indeed it would if he had taken the photograph for his 
own use or for reproduction in a catalogue. Although 
the condition, “ was ordered," as set out in the Act 
was not complied with, it is well to be cautious when 
working ' on spec." Business of this kind: however, 
is usually shunned by the better class photographers. 

It will surprise many to know there is no copyright 
in a view or object, but merely in its reproduction. 
Any number of photographers can take the same view 
or subject, and they may even go to the trouble of getting 
identical results (where possible), and each could dispose 
of the views to his heart's content ; but the loss of a 
negative would not justify copies of the other photo- 
graphers' work being made, even though it might be 
extremely difficult to distinguish between them. Іп 
most cases the differences between photographs of 
the same subjects are clearly discernible, but there mav 
be cases in which it is extremely difficult to tell. I will 
quote just one instance which crossed my mind in writ- 
ing. It was my good fortune to photograph a silver 
cup presented by his Majesty King George V. to the 
Royal Torbay Yacht Club Regatta. Now this, together 
with other cups presented (among which was one from 
the Kaiser), had been photographed by others besides 
myself, and some, no doubt, produced similar results to 
my own. The point, however, is that in the event of 
breakage, nobody has the right to copy mine, though I 
need hardly say they would be reasonably dealt with 
were the request forthcoming. 

Many cases of alleged infringement are absurd in 
the extreme, through utter ignorance on the part of 
those selling prints for reproduction in newspapers 
and magazines; and the editors, of course, secure a 
“ walk over." To prevent this sort of thing one has 
only to know the differer: ` between the limited rights 
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of reproduction and sole copyright. It is therefore 
advisable to be careful in wording letters which accom- 
pany prints submitted to the illustrated press or to 
view publishers. One may easily lose reproduction 
fees, and even the right to use the photographs them- 
selves by ignoring this precaution. One such letter is 
the following :— 


“DEAR SiR,—I beg to enclose a photograph, 
which you may use in consideration of paying me 
a guinea.— Yours truly, J. SMITH.” 


Now this letter clearly allows the recipient to repro- 
duce the photograph in any form, size, or number. 
It might also be taken to include transferring permission 
to others and even drawing reproduction fees ! 

It is sometimes an advantage to state size, number, 
or method of reproduction, especially when dealing 
with view publishers ; and the following letter would 
safeguard the photographer :— 


“ DEAR S1R,—Should the enclosed photograph 
appeal to you, you are at liberty to reproduce it 
in the form of real photographic postcards in con- 
sideration of paying me a guinea.—Yours truly, 

“ J. SMITH.” 


Now tlıis letter forms good ground for action if the 
photograph is used in view albums, letter cards, upon 
plush mounts, and so on. Clearly permission was for 
real photographic postcards ; 
half-tone, three-colour card, album, folder or whatever 
other form it takes is an infringement. To prevent the 


editor of a paper using a view upon an almanack or in : 


a guide book, the following example might be followed 
in cases where permission to use the view in a newspaper 
or book is alone intended :— 


“DEAR S1R,—Should the enclosed photograph 


and every lithograph, . 
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be worthy of publication in the “ Weekly Mirror,” 
you may use it in an early issue (providing my name 
and town are placed beneath it) upon payment of 
half a guinea.— Yours truly, J. SMITH.” 


This letter is sufficient ground for action if the photo- 
graph appeared in any other paper or book, also it would 
not be difficult to get payment for the loss of advertise- 
ment if the name was omitted. 

One could go on giving examples, but sufficient have 
been given to set the reader thinking for himself. 

If you find your copyright has been infringed, don't 
rush to a solicitor, but write a polite letter pointing out 
that you own the copyright, and ask what compensation 
the offending party is prepared to offer. To suggest 
a figure yet awhile is unwise; for it would be difficult 
to sue for more than the value put upon the use of the 
photograph—by yourself, be it said—in the event of 
an action; and when the loss of time, stationery, 
postage and possible attendance in court is taken into 
consideration, it is as well (when a party is unprepared 
to meet you) to sue for more than you would have 
accepted had your permission been sought. If your 
letter brings no response, follow it up with one to the 
effect that it is your intention to issue a summons in 
the county court for so much. The figure here men- 
tioned should represent the amount you intend to sue 
for. If this does not bring a reasonable offer, proceed ! 

In conclusion, settle the question “ out of court ” 
if at all possible, looking upon the matter as a business 
error needing adjustment, and not as an attempt to 
rob you. 

Should any complications arise in your mind I can 
thoroughly recommend the study of “ Photographic 
Copvright " (Henry Greenwood & Co., price rs.), obtain- | 
able through vour newsagent. 
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5 people think that portraits and faces аге the same 

thing; but a moment's thought will show that the word 
portrait means simply that which portrays—i.e., in this 
case, that which reveals the person photographed and 
something of his character. Now it is quite true that the 
face contains some of the most expressive parts of the 
human body, such as the eyes, and—to a still greater degree 
—the mouth. But, as a matter of fact, we do not recognise 
our friends by their faces ncarly as much as we imagine. 
Most of us are too shortsighted to recognise a face at a 
distance of fifty yards or more. But we are generally able 
to recognise the owner of the face by a hundred little ways— 
the way he walks or holds himself or the way he wears 
his clothes. Everyone has many little mannerisms peculiar 
to himself. Many of these are photographable. Only a 
certain number of these will be pleasing їп a print, and, of 
course, only these should be photographed. 

The essential thing is that the portrait shall be easily 
recognisable, and this may often be accomplished although 
the features are not shown. I once read the story of a 
cobbler who worked in a small shop which was sunk below 
the level of the street, so that, through the window, he 
could only see the feet of those who passed by on the pave- 
ment outside. But he knew all the inhabitants of the town 
at once by their boots! I do not think we need go as far 
as that; but if the reader will look carefully over any good 
collection of figure studies, he will find amongst them, I 
believe, many speaking likenesses which do not, however, 
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show any face at all, or in which the features are indis- 
tinguishable. ''Portraits without faces" would not be 
half a bad idea for a photographic competition, and I am 
sure it would produce no small amount of amusement at 
a local exhibition ! 

To photograph one's friends and relatives is doubtless 
often a duty. Time was perhaps when, in our photographic 
infancy, we pestered those friends to let us “ take " them, 
and they—having seen examples of our previous efforts— 
did their best to elude us without giving offence. Now it 
may be, it is we who seek to be saved from our friends ! 
However, that may be, honesty is the best policy in photo- 
graphy, as in other matters. Therefore, іп my opinion, 
our family portraits and groups should be quite frankly 
posed in the very best way that we can manage. If we 
produce a print of the family grouped outside the front 
door of their villa, nobody supposes for a moment that it is 
a regular habit of the family to stand all together outside 
in that manner. It is, on the face of it, a conventional 
posed group. Therefore, to make Paterfamilias firmly 
grasp his newspaper, whilst his better half treats the baby 
in much the same way; to make the eldest boy hold a 
cricket bat, and the next one a tennis racquet, whilst the 
girls are busy with croquet mallets or books—to do all this 
is, I hold, more than foolish. It defeats its own purpose, 
for, of course, nobody is really expected to believe that the 
family were actually engaged in newspapers, babies, 
cricket bats, etc. 
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THE PRODUCTION ОЕ FOGLESS NEGATIVES IN COMFORT BY THE FIRESIDE. 
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WELL-EXPOSED, cleanly-developed, fogless nega- 
tive is a joy to all photographic craftsmen, and, in 
spite of everything said and written to the contrary, 

а clean negative must always be best for printing, either 
by contact or enlargement; but how common it is to 
find the rebates, which should be absolutely clean glass, 
veiled over and the rest of negative in a similar condition. 
Yet so long as passable prints are obtained, no further 
trouble is taken in the matter. 

This state of affairs is not to be wondered at, when one 
sees highly-sensitive plates developed in uncovered dishes 
‘Close in front of a dark-room lamp, and still more so if 
the dark slides also are filled and emptied under similar 
conditions. 

One of the most difficult things for the photographer 
to do is to unlearn many of those matters which in past 
days resulted from constant practice and experiment. 

With conditions existing in those far-off times, dark- 
rooms really did not need to be dark at all, as compared 
with present day needs when using modern dry plates. 
But after working for years in a well-lighted room, it 
comes strange to be expected to grope about in what 
may at best be described as visible darkness, when handling 
highly colour-sensitive plates such as panchromatics, yet 
it is necessary, and equally inconvenient at times, especially 
so if any number of such plates are being dealt with one 
after another. 

Old habits are somewhat difficult to shake off, and to 
abolish the dark- 
room entirely 
seems rather .a 
drastic proceed- 
ing when nega- 
tive making and 
the results are 
wanted of the 
very highest 
quality ; yet it 
is a simple 
enough matter 
when done in a 
proper manner, 
and, other things 
being equal, the 
results produced 
seem better for 
the changed 
way of working 
—at least, so 
far ав light- 
fogged plates are 
concerned, for 
they become 
things of the 
past when modern methods are employed. 


No. 1.—Changing Plates. 


What are these Methods? 


First, correct exposure, arrived at by aid of meter 
testing of the actual light used, and the exposure 
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calculated upon that test. Secondly, by changing plates, 
and developing them after exposure in complete darkness, 
without examination until after fixation. 

" Rather mechanical proceedings," will be the comment 
of those who deem visual personal control in each stage 
of photographic work as of such vital importance, yet 
this same control is simply an attempt, often blindly 
made, to get 
results which 
shall convey a 
desired effect, 
and that can 
best be done by 
eliminating 


troubles, and 
ensuring each 
operation being 


done under the 
best and most 
certain condi- 
tions. 

Given a rightly 
exposed plate, 
development of 
it is more cer- 
tain when most 
mechanically х 
done, all that is EC >- 
needed being to 
carry it to that 
point when such 
contrast in the 
negative is 
reached as reflects the tone contrasts of the original 
subject. Short of, or carried beyond this point, the nega- 
tive is imperfect for its purpose. 


No. 2.—Developing Panchromatic Plates. 


How may the Correct Negative be Developed ? 

A standard strength of developer, used at a specified 
temperature for a fixed period of time, will produce identi- 
cally contrasted negatives, when plates from the same 
batch of emulsion are used and similar exposures have 
been given. 

Under these conditions any degree of contrast may be 
produced simply by allowing them to remain in a develop- 
ing solution for longer or shorter periods of time, and 
although when taken from the fixing bath they may 
appear to differ one from the other, yet when prints are 
made each will be found to truly represent lights and 
darks of the various subjects. Тһе flnal print is the only 
true test of successful working. 

Exposure and development decide two things : 
sure, the degree of general density; development, the 
degree of contrast possible of production. Опе is tke 
complement of the other, and each of equal importance. 
Upon the first absolutely depends the extent to which 
the second operation may successfully be carried out; 
while upon both combined depends the quality of prints 
to be obtained afterwards. 


expo- 
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Fogged negatives may be caused by actinic light reaching 
the plate other than through the lens, during exposure ; or 
by unsuitable developer, or by using an unsafe lamp or 
window in the dark-room, This may be avoided by the 
simple expedient of changing plates and developing them 
in complete darkness with fresh developer of the correct 
temperature. Quite simple and convenient proceedings, 
for it only means the plates are to be in complete darkness ; 
not the operator. 

All that is required are one of those convenient changing 
bags, and a covered developing dish, of which several 
makes are now obtainable from dealers; those used in 
my own practice being the bag made by Beresford's, and 
dish made by Newman and Guardia. With these two 
items added to one's kit all trouble with dark-rooms 
passes away, and a plate may be put into dark slide, 
taken out, placed in the dish, then carried anywhere, and 
is ready at any convenient time for developing. 

Just think what that means. You place the small 
bag on a table some winter night, change your plates ; 
or, if desiring to develop without going into a cold dark- 
room, a plate is placed in the dish in a moment, then, 
having had the covering lid snapped on, it is lifted out 
of the bag, and all after-proceedings take place by the 
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fireside, in full light and in comfort; the developer is 
poured in, then out again when finished with; fixing 
solution poured in, and later the plate is lifted out, a 
complete and perfectly fogless negative. 

The two illustrations will render clear the convenience 
of this method of working, capable as it is of being carried 
out anywhere, at any time, with absolute certainty of 
results, provided each operation has been correct. 

The plates being put into dark slides inside the bag on 
table in first illustration, and developed as shown in the 
second, were panchromatics, and, as a result of being 
handled in this manner in complete darkness, were abso- 
lutely free from veil, the rebates being as clear as the 
glass itself, and, as may be seen in both instances, the 
operations were done in full daylight, while enjoying a 
cigarette. 

To sum up, therefore, exposing plates with meter tests 
of light, and developing by time and temperature method 
in complete darkness, bring the production of what that 
eminent photographic scientist, Mr. Chapman Jones, 
describes as the perfect negative, i.e. pure silver in clean 
gelatine, within the capacity of every amateur worker, 
and does away once for all with dirty, fogged, bad print- 
ing negatives. 


“THE A. P. AND P. М.” EXPOSURE TABLE FOR DECEMBER. 


EVERY MONTH а brief exposure table is given here for the assistance of our readers in their practical work. А glance at the current 


approximate exposures as here given will serve as a reliable guide for most purposes. 


The subjects will be varied to suit the time of year. The 


following exposures will serve as a working guide for any fine day during the month, between the hours of 11 in the morning and | in the 


afternoon, with the sun shining, but not necessarily on the subject. Stop used, F/8. Тһе 
For F/5°6 give half. From 9 (о 11 a.m. or from | to 3 p.m., double these 


or if stop F/ii is used. For F/16 give four times the exposure. 
From 8 to 9 a.m. or 3 to 4 p.m., treble them. 


exposures. 


SUBJECT. Ordinary Plate. 


Open seascapes and cloud studies .. 1/15 sec. 
Open landscapes with no very heavy shadows 

in foreground. Shipping studies or sea- 

scapes with rocks, beach scenes .. .. 1/8 ә 
Ordinary landscapes and landscapes with 

snow, open river scenery, figure studies in 

the open, light buildings, wet street scenes, 

etc. 1/3 э 
Landscapes in fox Or mist, от with strong 

foreground. Well-lighted street scenes .. 1/2 T 
Buildings or trees occupying greater эриб 

of picture .. i e i ái 
Portraits or groups taken xul of doors, not too 

much shut in by buildings .. .. 2 secs. 
Portraits in well-lighted room, light. sur- 

roundings, big window, white reflector  .. 8 T 


abproximalely indicale the speeds referred іо above. 


AS a further guide we append a list of some of the best known makes of plates and films on the market. 


exposure should be doubled if the sun is obscured 


Extra Rapid Ultra Rapid 


Medium Plate. Rapid Plate. 


Plate. Plate. 
1/25 sec. | 1/45 вес. 1/60 вес. | 1/75 sec. 
1/42 4 1/25 , 1/30 , 1/40 d» 
1/4 - 1/10 =; 1/12 „ 1/15 2 
1/3 ж 1/6 5 1/8 j 1/10 " 
3/4 ” 1/3 T 1/4 » 1/5 » 
2 secs. | 1 3/4 T 1/2 » 


They have been divided into groups which 
The speeds of other plates on the market will be given оп application. 


Mawson, Celeritas. 
is Gladiator. 
РАСЕТ, Swiit and Ex. Special. 


Ultra Rapid Plates. 


BARNET, Red Seal. » Panchromatic. 
Super-Speed. Rajar, Ultra Rapid. 
Cavett, Royal Standard. WELLINGTON, 'Xtra Speedy. 
"i Special Ex. Rapid. n Press. | 
CRITERION, Extra Special | Wratten, Speed, Double 
Rapid. Instantaneous and  Pan- 
Елвтмам, Special Ultra Rapid. chromatic. 


Еоманрв, Comet. 


TES PE 9 Extra Rapid Plates. 

í Salon Iso. BARNET, Extra Rapid. 
ILFORD, Monarch. x Ortho. 

> Panchromatic. CapETT, Royal Standard 

> Versatile, Most Rapid. Extra Rapid. 

ii Zenith. Royal Staudard 
IMPERIAL, Flas! REIS Ortho. 

Orthochroine S.S. CRITERION, Extra Rapid. 


Leto, Ultra Rap id. Iso. Extra Rapid. 
LUMIERE, Sigma EASTMAN, Extra Rapid. 
" Violet. Label. : Ortho. 
Marion, Record. Epwarps, Snapshot Iso. 
я Supreme GEM, Meteor. 
Brilliant, ! Isochromatic. 


GRIFFIN, Gramme. 
ILFORD, Rapid Chromatic. 
» Special Rapid. 
IMPERIAL, Special Rapid. 

Leto, Phoenix. 
LuwiERE, Blue Label. 
Marion, P.S. 

s Instantaneous. 

Iso. 

Mawson, Felixi. 

к Ortho. В, 
PacgT, XXXXX. 

$ Special Rapid. 

6 Hydra. 
RAJAR, Special Rapid. 
Vipex, Special Rapid. 


WELLINGTON, Anti screen, Iso- 


Speedy. 
WRATTEN, Double 
taneous and Allochrome. 


Rapid Plates. 
BARNET, Film. 
»  Selt-screen 


CADETT, Royal standard Rapid. 


= Protessional. 
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Instan- 


CLERON, Roll Film. 
e Flat Film. 
EASTMAN, Rapid. 


EDWARDS, Auto-screen Inst.Iso. 


е Matte-Ground. 
Емѕісм, Film. 

GEM, Colour-screen. 

ILFORD, Versatile Rapid. 
Ortho. 

IMPERIAL, Orthochrome S.R. 

* Sovereign. 

be N.F. 
Когак, М.С. Film. 

ji Premo Film- 
LUMIERE, Ortho, A, 

» Film. 
MAWSON, Electric. 
PaGET, Ortho. Special Rapid. 
RAJAR, Iso. Roll Fil Im. 
VipEx, Isochromatic. 
WELLINGTON, Films. 
Wratten, Drop Shutter. 


ack. 


Medium Plates. 
Barnet, Medium. 


, and C. 


BARNET, Medium Ortho. 
GEM, Medium. 
П.ғокр, Chromatic. 
Empress. 
MARION, Portrait. 
Landscape. 
PAGET, XXX. 
WELLINGTON, Landscape. 
WRATTEN, Instantaneous. 


Ordinary Plates. 


BARNET, Ordi 
CRITERION, Ordina 

» inary. 
EDWARDS Nr a 
GEM, Universal. 

» Universal Slow. 
ILFORD, Ordinary 
IMPERIAL, Олы 
LUMIERE, Yellow Label 
MARION, Ordi 
Mawson, Castle. 

JAR, inary. 
WRATTEN, Ordinary. 
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THE SIMPLE ARITHMETIC OF ENLARGING. 


Special to “ The A. P. and P. М.” 
N the following notes I propose to put the practical 


part of enlarging in the simplest possible form, so. 


that anyone who knows the first four rules of arith- 
metic can answer his own questions himself. 

The first thing to be clear about is that the scale, degree, 
or ratio of enlargement is practically always reckoned as 
“ diameters." Suppose we have a quarter-plate, which 
we will reckon as 4 by 3 in., and wish to enlarge it to 
8 by 6 in. Thus each of the dimensions (length or width 
and height) is just doubled (enlarged two times); this 
would be called two diameters, although you could cut 
an 8 by 6 piece of paper into four pieces each 4 by 3. Again, 
4 by 3 enlarged to 12 by 9 would be three diameters, or 
three times linear, as it is sometimes called. Or we could 
say the ratio or scale was 3 to 1. 

Now suppose we arrange our apparatus to give a three- 
times enlargement, i.e. 4 by 3 to 12 by 9, and yet only 
use an 8 by 6 piece of paper for part of the picture, still 
we should say it was a three-times linear enlargement. 
We do not reckon by how big the enlarged print is, but 
by how big it would be if the whole negative had been used. 

Governing Factors. 

Having settled the ratio or scale of the enlargement, 
the governing factors as regards distance of lens to nega- 
tive on the one side and lens to print on the other are the 
focal length of lens and total available distance. For 
instance, suppose the desired ratio to be three (i.e. three 
diameters or linear), then the lens to print distance will 
be three times the lens to negative distance, whatever 
the focal length of lens may be. Get this point quite 
clear in your mind; viz., the ratio or proportion of lens 
te print distance compared with lens to negative distance 
is always the same as the linear size of print to that of 
the negative. (We are here assuming by print size the 
full possible size of the negative.) | 

Lens to Negative and Print Distances. 

Now here is a simple and general rule: the lens to 
print distance is ratio plus one times the lens's focal length. 
Suppose, as just stated, the ratio is three and the focal 
length of lens 5 in. Then the lens to print distance is 
three plus one, i.e. four, times focal length, or 20 in. 

Do not make the common mistake and say, “ Ratio 
plus one times focal length ’’ is 3 times 5 plus I, ie. 16; 
but say, 3 plus 1, i.e. 4, times 5, viz., 20. 

We have just seen that the lens to print distance is 
always ratio times the lens to negative distance; there- 
fore in this case 20 is 3 times lens to negative distance, 
which must consequently be 22, or 6% in. 

One more example: ratio 24 times, focal length 6 inches. 
Lens to print is 24 plus 1, i.e. 34, times 6, or 21, and 21 
divided by 2} (ratio), і.е. $, is 21 multiplied by 2, i.e. ¥ ; 
i.e., 82 is lens to negative distance. 

We now have the key to all likely problems. It will 
be useful to work out a few cases: (т) "I have a 5 in. 
focus lens; what is the ratio when it is 6 inches from the 
negative ? ” It will save time and talk to adopt the 
following letters as abbreviations :—R - ratio, scale, dia- 
meters; F, focal length of lens; P, print to lens distance ; 
,N, negative to lens distance; В, baseboard, i.e. total 
negative to print distance. Obviously B is P plus N. 
Also P divided by N gives us К. And (К-т) multiplied 
by F-P. Or P divided by R=N. 

A Little-Known Formula. 

From the above it is easy to deduce a very useful for- 

mula that is but seldom met with, and which, indeed, I 


| . ; TW F 
cannot recall having seen in print ; it is к=, -F That is 


to say, that the ratio is the focal length divided by the 
camera extension beyond focal length. (1) To take the 


By “ ONLOOKER." 


above case: Camera or lens to negative length N is sup- 
posed to be 6 in., i.e. 1 inch more than the focal length. 
If we divide focal length 5 by 1 we of course get 5, i.e. 
the print will be five times the size of the negative. Sup- 
pose we have an 8 in. lens 12 in. from the plate, i.e. 4 in. 
beyond focal length; then 8 divided by 4 gives us 2, or 
the print is two times the negative. Suppose the same 
lens to be то in. from the negative, ie. 2 in. beyond the 
focal length, then 8 divided by 2 gives us 4, i.e. print is 
four times the negative. 

(2) “ My work bench is 5 ft., i.e., 60 in., long. I want 
to enlarge 4 by 3 negative to 20 by 16. What focal 
length of lens is required?" First we notice that 20 
divided by 4 gives 5, so 4X3 enlarged 5 times is 20 x 15, 
not 20 x16. In other words, 4 x 3 and 20 x 16 are not 
quite the same shape or proportion of length to width. 
Let us say the required ratio is 5. Then P must be 5 N, 
or the base length is N plus P, i.e. М plus 5 М, or 6 N. 
Then 6 М-В-бо, or М-то, and P is 5o. Next P is 
R plus 1 times F, ie. 5 plus 1 times F, ie. 6 times F. 
Therefore 50 divided by 6 is F, or F-83. In practice— 
so as to give ourselves a little * elbow room " in final 
adjustment— we should select a lens of focal length rather 
shorter than the above, say 8 or 7} in. 

(3 "I want to mark the baseboard of my enlarger 
in such a way that I can read off at a glance the scale of 
enlargement or ratio." This we can easily do in two 
ways: first by noting the N distance and then using the 
above little-known formula. For imstance, suppose we 
are using а 5} in. lens. When М is 6 in., the extra dis- 
tance—i.e. beyond F or 54—is 3, and this divided into 
54 goes II times. When N is 6j the extra distance is 1, 
and this goes 5% times, and so on. In a similar way we 
can scale our distances by observing P from another little- 
k P-F 

nown formula,- EC 
to scale our lens to negative or N distance in such a way 
that we can set the apparatus for a given ratio, For 
instance, the lens is 6 in. focal length, and we want to 
enlarge three diameters. We can easily do this from the 


T: that is, М equals F plus F divided by 


formula N-F*g : 

ratio. In this case № = 6 + $ = 8; or for ratio 2 then 
N = 6+§ = 9, and soon. Or we may prefer to scale the 
longer distance P. This we easily get from P=(1+R) F= 
F+R times F. For instance, with a 4 in. lens and 2} ratio, 
P=4+24 times 4 = 4* 10— I4. For this it is convenient 
to calculate the P distances, and then mark them on a 
yard stick or blind-lath. It is easier to get accuracy by 
scaling the longer distance P than N. 

(4) “ I want to build а fixed-focus enlarger for making 
postcards from 31 by 2} negatives, and use a 5 in. focus 
lens, etc." First we must find the ratio R by dividing 
the postcard 54x34 by 34x24. Now the negative and 
card are not quite the same shape, the former being the 
more square-like of the two. We must therefore divide 
the shorter side of card by shorter side of negative to get 
a ratio which will include all the negative, i.e. 34 divided 
by 24, or 7 by 5, or 4. Next P is (1+R) F, i.e. P= Е+ Е, 
or 5 ME times 25-57-12. N-P-i£orPx;-i2x$- 
7 = OF. 

(5) " I have half-plate camera with 12 in. bellows, and 
34 by 24 camera with 6 in. bellows, and 5 in. lens. Can 
I use them tandem for enlarging 34 by 24 to 64 by 41? " 
In this ‘case we may reckon the two sizes as being practi- 
cally the same shape. Thus 64 + 3%, ie. ¥, gives us R. 
Here P = (1 + 7)5 -(2)5 2 143 ; and N =(1+ 44)5- (78)5 = 
75s. So that in neither of these two cameras is the bellows 
long enough for use with this lens in the suggested way. 


But we are more likely to want 
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VERYONE is keen to 
be doing some kind 

——— <> war work, and 
we photographers have been at a disadvantage because 
at home our cameras have been looked on with contempt 
as peace-time toys, and abroad with a sinister suspicion 
as something worse. So it was good news to us when 
the “ Snapshots from Ноте’ League asked us to let our 
cameras do war work. 1% is a tremendous satisfaction 
to feel that by giving a little time and trouble we can 
keep the men who have sacrificed their home life, in touch 
with their families at home. 

The illustration, “ The New Baby ” (p. 457), is one of a 
neighbour whose husband joined at the beginning of the 
war, and so has never seen his little one. We noticed the 
mother paid no attention to her own looks, and, with the 
exception of a cursory wipe of the 
nose, hardly troubled about the elder 
toddler, being entirely concerned with 
baby. Baby had her hair ruffled, her 
frock pulled straight, she had to be 
put in a good temper, and three 
people's combined efforts were used 
to get a happy expression to greet 
her daddy. 

Our next sitter was a still nearer 
neighbour. She had three sons with 
the colours, so was well worth 'doing 
—kiling three birds with one stone, 
so to speak. Our first try at this 
lady was inopportune. Her best 
blouse was in the wash! Sunday 
morning, however, was more pro- 
pitious, the blouse was home, and so 
was her youngest son. She asked if 
our camera was big enough to take 
him too, as she was writing to tell 
his brothers that he was only waiting 
to be old enough to join, so the em- 
bryo soldier was included. 2 B. 

The print of ‘‘ Nobby Bance and his 
Bottle" was taken to send to local 
men at the front who have enlisted 
from his village. “ Nobby” is re- 
sponsible for over sixty parcels that have been sent out 
within the last few months. Не works in a mill at night, 
and in the day goes round the village collecting pennies 
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SOME ОҒ OUR “SNAPSHOTS FROM HOME." | 


Special о “The A. P. $ Р.М” 


A Mother of Soldiers. 


December 6, 1015. 


By WILL and CARINE CADBY. 


in а soda-water bottle, which has a slit cut in it through 
which coins can be pushed. When it is full it is broken 
open, and the contents are spent on parcels for neighbours 
at the front. 

We have found a small hand camera the most handv 
thing for this work, even if we have to give a time exposure 
on a light little tripod. Опе often has to bicycle certain 
distances, so weight is a consideration, and we have found 
the people less self-conscious than when faced with a big 
camera. 

Ап enlargement from any of the small prints made just 
for home consumption is generally much appreciated by 
the family. The one we gave to “ Nobby " was respon- 
sible for a Sunday levée, his friends filing in in twos and 
threes to view it. 

This may not seem very heroic work these grim times, 
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Nobby Bance and his Bottle. 


but we are probably not devoting our whole energies to 
it, and at least it is satisfactory to think we are making 
our camera do some patriotic work in its spare moments. 


PHOTOGRAMS OF THE YEAR 1915. 
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THE NEW BABY. BY WILL AND CARINE CADBY. 
(A “ Snapshot from Ноте.”) 
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The original of this picture was exhibited at the London Salon of Photography. 
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A NORWEGIAN MOUNTAIN SCENE. 


BY 

WILSE (Norway). 
From the Exhibition of Pictorial 
Work by Scandinavian Photo- 
graphers, now open at the A. P. 
Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, 
WC: 
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OLD SUSSEX. BY M. O. DELL. 
The original, a bromide print (91 x 12), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 


This picture is also on view at the One-Man Show of Mr. Dell's Work, now open at the Hampshire House Photographic Society, Hog Lane, Hammersmith. 
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Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that thc 


expressed by correspondents. 


PHOTOGRAPHY OF THE NUDE. 


SiR,—This is getting to be quite an important correspondence, 
for surely your large circulation is placing the letters before 
an audience of thousands from week to week, and almost every- 
where. Many amateurs, as a result, will be pondering whether 
they might take up the branch of photography indicated by 
your correspondents. 

Now everyone seems to have got up and said his say with 
much apparent sincerity, and with a proper handling of what 
is rather a delicate subject. But I would ask, has any one 
of these writers ever seen a really representative collection of 
the commercial “ nudes ” of the sort supplied to art students ? 
These are almost invariably indoor studies of just the kind that 
the beginner or amateur would inevitably make—really portraits, 
in fairly good poses and with much detail, of nude models. 
Would that I could delete from my memory such a series of 
these prints as, in studious days, I once examined in a little 
“ artist's" shop at Antwerp. The models were horrible; the 
technically good photographs mere crude, rude maps of the 
human form ; and some of the faces just made one shudder. 

From a memory of these typical photographs, then, and 
especially from a knowledge of the average studio-less amateur's 
limitations both as to studio and models, I would say that 
not one amateur out of fifty could take up this kind of work 
without a grave risk of introducing something, if only slightly, 
degrading into what is a very beautiful artistic and intellectual 
hobby. 

We cannot all of us be Demachys, Major Puyos, Kate Smiths, 
and Will and Carine Cadbys. And very few of us have photo- 
graphic access to the wooded and watered pleasaunces and 
fastnesses which make the real and appropriate settings for 
photographs of nude young ladies and children—if we are, as 
we should, to turn them into classical nymphs and naiads and 
fairies and elves. 

The would-be photographer of the nude should ask himself 
two questions: (1) Having seen typical '' nude studies ” of the 
“ for art-students " kind, do I wish to make similar ones ? 
If so, why? (2) Have I the creative genius and artistic fancy 
requisite for making fine '' classical ” studies of the nude amongst 
appropriately fanciful settings ? 

And with all kindliness and deference to all these good 
amateurs who want to take up nude work, I would have him 
then ask himself if he is yet such an artist as to be able to make, 
from undressed models, pictures so completely refined and 
wholesome that he could exhibit them to his sisters or sweet- 
heart without a blush. 

If the would-be worker on nudes can answer these questions 
in the affirmative, then go right ahead, and good luck to you ! 
The line is obviously clear for some work in one of photography's 
most beautiful branches. Hail to the artist who can do it— 
it is not for all. 

Now I do hope that none of your correspondents who may 
happen to read this letter will think that I seek to '' wet-blanket ” 
their ambition to take up nude photography. No one is more 
keen on real art in photography than the present writer. But 
I do see difficulties and dangers in this subject, and so I have 
raised one or two points for consideration. If anyone is sure 
that he can photograph the nude properly, then let him fire away. 
Many great amateurs have already given us exquisite studies 
of what is, after all, God's loveliest and most mystically wonderful 
masterpiece, the human form. Yet, it must be admitted that 
if we omit the beautiful out-of-door nudes of Miss Kate Smith— 
all of them suggestive of nothing less lovely than fairy stories 
and ancient classical romances and mythological beauty—no 
one, not even of the masters, has given us any really great work 
in the nude so far! What then, I ask, can the poor model- 
less, studio-less, and classical-scenery-less amateur be expected 
to do? 

Some will say, “ Well, he can drop the idea and take up some- 
thing else." Sure! “Тһе world is so full of beautiful things 
that we all of us should be as happy as kings." Let's go 
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photograph some of them, and leave the nudities to those brilliant 
ones who have the necessary photographic artistic skill, nice 
models, scenic accessories, and the gift of creative fancy. To 
parody Geo. Borrow—“ Photography's sweet, brother. . . . 
There's flowers and still life, brother, both sweet things ; copy- 
ing, portraiture, and landscapes, all sweet things; there's like- 
wise a frost оп the trees.'"—Yours truly, CRAIG McKav. 


Chelsea, S.W. 


The Camera Club (17, John Street, Adelphi).—On Thursday, 
December 9, Mr. A. C. Braham will give a demonstration of 
autotype printing, including the new white carbon tissue. An 
exhibition of original drawings by the late Charles Keene (lent 
by Mr. Charles H. L. Emanuel) is now open in the club rooms. 
Visitors are admitted daily from 11 to 5 p.m. (ladies, ІІ to 1). 


Royal Society of Arts. —W^e hear that during the present winter 
session the Society will hold their meetings at 4.30 in the after- 
noon instead of in the evenings, as heretofore. Other societies 
are also taking similar measures. 


Royal Photographie Society.—The Honorary Fellowship of 
the society has been conferred on Capt. J. T. C. Moore-Brabazon, 
R.F.C., in recognition of his distinguished services in military 
aeroplane photography. The meetings and lectures of the 
society will in future start at 7 p.m. instead of 8 p.m. 


Affiliation Lantern Slide Competition, —The following societies 
have been awarded certificates in this year’s competition :— 
First, Photomicrographic Society ; second, Cambridge Photo- 
graphic Society ; third, Sheffield Photographic Society and 
Hampshire House Photographic Society. 


City of London and Cripplegate Photographie Society.—It 
has been decided to postpone the exhibition which was to have 
been held at the Cripplegate Institute on December 6, 7, and 8. 
It is hoped, however, that an early future date may be arranged 
for the exhibition, which will be announced in due course. 


Hampshire House Photographie Society propose holding а 
series of one-man shows during the coming months. Тһе first, 
which has just been opened, consists of the work of Mr. M. O. 
Dell, one of whose pictures is reproduced on page 460 of the 
present issue of THE A. P. The exhibition is open free daily 
at the society's headquarters, Hampshire House, Hog Lane, 
Hammersmith, from noon till 8 p.m., until December 24. 


Bargains in Apparatus.—The December catalogue of second- 
hand photographic apparatus is to hand from the City Sale and 
Exchange, of 26 and 28, King's Road, Sloane Square, S.W. 
It contains particulars of a very large selection of seasonable 
apparatus, such as enlargers, optical lanterns, cinematographs, 
etc., in addition to a wide range of cameras, all offered at greatly 
reduced prices. Readers should apply to the above address 
for a copy of the list, which will be sent post free. 


The next meeting of the Photomierographie Society will be 
held on Wednesday, December 8, at 7 p.m., at King's College 
Bacteriological Laboratories, 62, Chandos Street, W.C., when 
the scientific slides from the R. P. S. Affiliated Societies’ 1014-15. 
Competitions will be exhibited, followed by a demonstration 
of the micro-projection of microscopic objects, etc. Visitors 
will be welcomed on. this occasion, and cards of invitation mav 
be obtained on application to the hon. secretary, Mr. J. G. 
Bradbury, r, Hogarth Hill, Finchley Road, Hendon, N.W. 


Obituary.—During the past few weeks the photographic world 
has become the poorer through the deaths of three well-known 
figures—Maurice Gennert, of the firm G. Gennert, New York, 
manufacturer of photographic materials; Vero C. Driffield, 
whose experimental work in conjunction with the late Dr. 
Hurter did so much for the improvement and standardising of 
the modern dry plate, the names Hurter and Driffield (the 
familiar “Н. and D." of the plate boxes) being as well known 
as any to photographers of all classes ; and John Russell, of the 
ER AER Russell and Sons, Ltd., the famous photographer of 
royalty. 
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} inch to } inch in thickness. The size 
best suited to individual doors must be 
judged from the width of the crack when 
door is closed, and a thickness of tube 
greater than the crack must be chosen. 
Sufficient is required to fix along top 
edge and the handle side of door. If the 
door is 3 feet. wide by 7 feet high, 3] 
yards of light excluder is required. 

The method of fixing is sketched in 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 
Home Workers. 
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A SHADE FOR GASLIGHT PRINTING. 


MOST useful accessory for gas- 
light printing can be made from 
an ordinary cylindrical tin canister. 

It is first necessary to select a canister 
of the same diameter as that of the globe 
used on the burner; for use with the 
inverted system there should be à beaded 
edge round the bottom to give grip for 
the screws. 

The preparation is very simple. First 
make a circular hole about 2 in. in 
diameter in the bottom of the “ tin." 
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This may be made with а can opener, 
but as the metal is usually very thin 
a penknife will be found to give a neater 
result. Make а small puncture, and 
insert the blade of the knife as far as 
possible. By holding the blade nearly 
horizontal, the metal may be cut in а 
surprisingly easy manner. 

Next, indicate with pencil the position 
of the piece to be removed from the side 
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of the '' tin." 
the metal shades ready for use on both 
forms of burner, will afford a guide as 
to the size and position of this piece. 


Figs. 2 and 3, which show 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a 
novel description by readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


Fig. т shows the easiest method by 
which the metal may be removed. With 
a large pair of scissors make two cuts 
along the pencil lines; then make two 
additional cuts of . exactly the same 
length as the first two. Then bend each 
strip in turn sharply to and fro a few 
times, when it will break off at the ends 
of the cuts, and leave an opening of neat 
appearance. 

When the gas-burner is fitted with 
the shade as described, there are four 
very substantial advantages :— 

(1) The general illumination of the 
room is soft, and of exactly the right 
strength for safety in working. 

(2) A much stronger light may, if 
necessary, be concentrated on the nega- 
tive—a very great help in printing from 
a dense one. 

(3) The worker's eyes are completely 
protected from the glare of light. 
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(4) The bright interior of the canister 
acts as a reflector, and thus for ordinary 
work less gas need be used. F. S. B. 

—————— 1-5 
TO MAKE A DOOR LIGHT-TIGHT. 
HE portal of my dark room ap- 
peared to let more light through 
the cracks than any door in the house. 
A curtain to draw across the door would 
have solved the difficulty, but also 
provided an ideal home for countless 
microbes, and a considerable quantity 
of dirt and dust. А cleaner method 
had to be evolved, and upon a little 
brain racking the  felt-covered india- 
rubber tubing used for draught stopping 
was found upon trial to prove a most 
effective light stopper. 

The draught excluder, newly named 
light excluder for the purpose of this 
article, is in section, as fig. r, the dark 
part representing rubber and the hatched 
portion felt, and can be obtained from 
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fig. 2 below, and shows the excluder pushed 


well into the crack. Start fixing on the 
top at the hinged side of the door by 
carefully holding the excluder in posi- 
tion, opening the door, and driving in 
tacks about 3 inches apart, fixing the 
material to the door. Occasionally shut 
the door during tacking to see that the 
excluder is bedding well, and a light- 
tight fit will be easily obtained. 

The light at the bottom of the door 
is easily trapped by nailing a strip of 
wood of the required thickness to the 
floor, taking care to butt it close in to 
the door, and to place the fillet on the 
outside if the door opens inwards. 

If any light is found to come through 


the crack on the hinge са кву Бе 
easily stopped by opening the door ап 
паШар a strip of felt or cloth, about 
2 inches wide, in the form of a continuous 
hinge from top to bottom, as shown in 


plan, fig. 3. H. C. I. 
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HE photography of architectural 

interiors has been compared to 
playing the violin—in both cases it is 
easy enough to produce a result, but to 
make the result entirely satisfactory 
is another matter. 

In the first place, for pictorial photo- 
graphy one must select a suitable and 
workable subject,and must, of course, 
find just the one best view point. There 
lies the foundation of the matter. Next 
the drawing, including perspective, must 
be apportioned by the right focal length, 
so as to give the desired view angle from 
the chosen view point. Then care and 
judgment are required in selecting the 
best stop and determining where the plane 
of sharpest definition shall be located ; 
and this of course should be followed by 
correct exposure and development and 
subsequent good printing. 

But let not the beginner fall into the 
common error of thinking that good 
technique alone will give him a picture, 
any more than will careful selection and 
so forth without good technique. It is 
by no means uncommon to hear the re- 
mark made that architectural photo- 
graphy is easy because the subject does 
not move, and that all one has to do is to 
expend three or four plates on a subject, 
giving different exposures, so that '' one 
of them is sure to be right.” But the 


A.—DuwsTER CHURCH. By S. Willey. 
From the Beginners! Competition. 


Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS 


Weekly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful to other readers dealing 


with the same class of subject. 


Prints from either the Beginners’ Competition or the Advanced Workers 


Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, will be dealt with here. 


best technique in the world cannot make 
а picture out of an obviously faulty 
'composition. 

On this page we have three interior 
subjects, each by а beginner, and all 
gleaned from one week's competition. 
In each case the technical quality of the 
work, though not faultless, is yet highly 
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B.—In SOUTHWARK CATHEDRAL. Ву Е. J. Stanger. 


From the Beginners’ Competition. 


creditable to each of the three workers. 
With results of this quality behind them, 
they may most reasonably look forward 
to still better achievements in the near 
future. We may therefore the more 
profitably devote our available space 
chiefly to pictorial considerations. 

In example A we have a rather fully 
printed, i.e. dark, print, which may be 
quite appropriate for a building sugges- 
tive of comparative darkness, as is often 
the case in buildings of a Norman type 
or character where the windows are 
small and the masonry thick and heavy. 
The composition taken as a whole is 
somewhat overloaded with patchy detail 
(candles, altar rail supports, frontal, etc.). 
The choir desk runs into the left lower 
corner in an uncomfortable manner, 
and gives the picture a feeling of lop- 
sidedness. Symmetry is very seldom 
desirable in any composition, but one 
need not therefore go to the opposite 
extreme. The very dark parts of this 
print are rather too noticeably dark. In 
buildings of this kind we may easily 
find, if we look for them, parts which are 
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decidedly dark. But how very seldom 
do we look for them, or observe them. 
Yet when they come to be photographed 
they seem to be much more noticeable 
in the print. Rather longer exposure 
in this instance would have been accept- 
able. 

In our second example (B) the composi- 
tion of,the picture as a whole is rather 
simpler; there are not (noticeably) so 
many different objects—only a few chairs, 
and the rest stone walls. The bit of 
altar tomb on our left would be better 
omitted by trimming. It carries no interest 
in itself and weakens our interest in other 
parts. The lens was too high above floor 
level, consequently the perspective rise 
of the floor even leads one to wonder if 
it does not run uphill a little. 

The third print (example C), which 
happens to be the smallest of the group, 
is an interesting view of a crypt. A 
crypt one usually thinks of as a dark 
place, but it is here shown as rather light 
—compared with example A, for instance. 
This does not necessarily imply that either 
example is right or wrong in this respect, 
but in both instances the need of observ- 
ing general effect is suggested. Example 
C is also noteworthy as showing us a 
composition which is simple in subject— 
viz., a collection of similar pillars and 
arches—and yet is rather complicated in 
design, i.e. the lights and shades cut into 
each other in a noticeable way. 

It will be seen that_each of these three 
prints has its own general character, 
and at the same time each lends interest 
to the others when a thoughtful compari- 
son is brought to bear on them. 
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С.--Тне CRYPT. Ву С.Н. Ward. 
From the Beginners! Competition. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. 


Heb Wawl—Heb Waith. 


I have had good reports of the progress of the 
Wales and Monmouthshire Photographic Federa- 
tion. It has fully justified itself, though it was 
unfortunate the war broke out just as it was be- 
ginning to make its forward movement, and con- 
sequently has had to go slow. It intends to plod 
on and do what can be done for the time being. 
Some of the societies are holding members' exhibi- 
tions, but the Federation as a body will not hold 
an exhibition this year. It will, however, make а 
big effort to avail itself of the kind promise of the 
Editor of this journal to give them space for another 
special shew at the A. P. Little Gallery in the spring 
of next year, and the members are now hard at it 
in preparation. At the recent council meeting of 
the Federation the "нү was able to submit 
a new portfolio of prints һе had received from 
Mr. Marcus Adams for inspection, guidance, and 


help. A ver pleasant time was spent in the study, 
and I am told more portfolios on similar lines will 
be the result. 


New Welsh Federation Secretary. 

By the way, speaking of the secretary, I should 
say he is new to the job at present, but appears to 
be shaping very well. The past hon. secretary 
has joined the field forces, and Mr. Lewis thus 
relinquishing the post, a new officer had to be found. 
One or two were approached, but for various reasons 
were unable to accept, and Mr. I. J. Chorley, one 
of the founders and a past president of the Federa- 
tion, says, ‘* I could not see the babe which I fathered 
die for the want of a little nursing over a sickly 

riod, so I donned the uniform and set about it." 
No n in the Welsh Federation is more suitable 
for the work in hand than Mr. Chorley. He set 
about the organisation at once, and not liking the 
idea of being behind the other federations, he 
thought he would try and at least imitate them in 
the publication of a year book. It is not, perhaps. 
so ambitious an effort as those put forth by the 
bigger federations, yet it has many merits, and 
will supply the materials to fill a very big want in 
the Welsh Federation. 


When is the Ripening Season ? | 

Of all the federations in existence I do not think 
I could select one that is more typical of the real 
federation spirit I have often spoken of than the 
Welsh body, and having been associated with it 
at the beginning, I naturally feel something like 
the foster parent referred to. It is a wonderful 
example of that co-ordination that federation 
brings along in its train, particularly so in the 
federation groups, where the area is somewhat 
limited to smaller confines, a feature I have always 
strongly recommended as a sound basis of working 
arrangements. I mention this in particular because 
I have before me another letter from an influential 
member of a London society, who admits his federa- 
tion sympathies, born of an early association with 
one of the live north of England federations. He 
says he is personally convinced that if something 
more of the methods of federation were introduced 
amongst the London societies it would be all to 
their good. He, however, remembers the '' howl” 
that went up when “ Skipper Clough ” bearded the 
lions in their lair at the Salon a year or two back, 
and concludes the time is not yet ripe. 


Welsh Determination. 

That opinion is naturally based on the assumption 
there must be a big consensus of opinion in favour 
of federation before anything practical can be 
done, so I will give my readers, and incidentally 
other Federation sympathisers, a little of the his- 
torv of the Federation of Welsh Societies which 
was formed so lately as June, 1912, and though only 
three societies—the Barry (Y.M.C.A.) Camera Club, 
the Cardiff Camera Club, and the Cwmaman Photo- 
graphic Society—decided to join together, they 
did not lack enthusiasm or determination to make 
for success. Under the able guidance of Mr. Carl 
Wootton, the first hon. secretary of the Federation, 
it was placed on a sound basis, and I remember the 
regret occasioned when it was known be had to 
remove to London. The Camera Club now registers 
his name as a very useful member of the club. In 
October, 1912, the Cardiff Naturalists came along, 
and in 1914 Cardiff Portfolio Club and the newly 
formed Newport Camera Club joined, and later 
the Mid-Glamorgan Geographical Photographic 
Section, thus completing a round table of seven 
societies. 


We Are Seven. 

What can be done by seven determined societies 
is fully illustrated in the newly issued year book. 
A board of judges was appointed, and each of the 
first-named four clubs held exhibitions, one helping 
another. Later a fine silver shield was put up for 
competition among the clubs, and in March of 1914 
a splendid federation exhibition came along which 
was most successful in every way. The exhibits 
numbered 400, and included pictures lent by some 
of the best known British and Continental workers. 
So pleased was Mr. Mortimer with the whole show 
that he promised the Federation a small exhibition 
at the A. P. Little Gallery, and so we had the first 
Welsh Salon in March, 1915, àt Long Acre, when 
over seventy pictures were hung, and greatly ad- 
mired by the public and the press. Three members 
of the Welsh Federation have had work in the 
recent London Salon. Now I come to the lecture 
list, and I find that the seven societies contribute 
ten gentlemen who have offered a syllabus of twenty 
subjects for lectures, and I am told these will be 
increased very shortly, as the intention of Mr. 
Chorley and his council is to ensure a provision of 
at least two lecturers per society. 


The Mecca of the Lantern Slide. 


That worthy Lancashire Federation lecturer, 
Mr. Geo. M. Booth, is always interesting, but per- 
haps never so brilliant as when he gives from his 
knowledge of ‘‘ Fauna and Flora of the Scilly Isles.” 
One is apt eu to think of the Scilly Isles by its 
rough seas and shipwrecks, and the regular visits 
of a famous marine photographer, yet Mr. Booth 
shows us much of interest in these isles in his descrip- 
tion of its climate, industries, and special features, 
the wonderful gardens, the prolific soil, and luxurious 
growth of all botanical objects. Birds—well, they 
simply abound in thousands, including some very 
rare species, many of which had been located by 
Mr. Booth and snapped from his hiding places. 
The subject is most interesting, and the Leek Photo- 
graphic Society were highly delighted with Mr. 
Booth's visit recently. This society includes in its 
membership several expert lantern-slide makers, 
and I should not be surprised if some of them pay 
a visit to the Scilly Isles as a result of this excellent 
lecture. Mr. Booth also visited Yorkshire on 
November 30, when he had a good reception at the 
Sheffield Photographic Society. By the way, may 
I remind Sheffield photographers that December 7 
is the night of a visit from Mr. Alex. Keighley, 
who is to give some '' Impressions of Egypt," and 
I guess they will be pictorial ones. 


Points for Bromoilers. 

Mr. W. Frame, a well-known Scottish worker 
in bromoil, lectured to the Harnilton Photographic 
Society recently, and ably set forth its many advan- 
tages. One or two points which he emphasised 
are perhaps worth noting. He recommended the 
use of Wellington paper. Develop the bromide 
paper with amidol. Fix in ordinary hypo bath. 

leach print till image practically disappears. Use 
pigment very sparingly at first. Give first coat 
of pigment over whole surface of print. Steep in 
lukewarm water for short time. Second coat of 
pigment. Steep again. Another coat of pigment. 
And so on until result aimed at has been reached. 
One point Mr. Frame specially mentioned was to 
make the bromide print a little lighter than the 
desired depth. This is the reverse of what is gener- 
ally recommended, but his experience is that in а 
print a shade lighter than what is aimed at, he 
can work up his shadows to any degree of density 
without losing detail, whereas if the bromide print 
is dark there is a tendency to lose detailin the shadows 
when pigmenting. А point to note in connection 
with this interesting society is that all demonstra- 
tions this year are by their own members. 


The Three Qualities. 

Mr. Haleron Verstage, lecturing at the Hamp- 
shire House, Hammersmith, Photographic Society 
on Thursday evening, displayed three most impor- 
tant qualities, viz., special knowledge, a set of 
slides that were exactly illustrative of the points 
that he wished to convey, combined with a sequent 
story and selective capacity. Lightly sketching 
the embryonic evidences of the architectural efforts 
of the earliest Britons, the narrative was sustained 
through the Roman, Saxon, Norman, Gothic, and 
Classic eras, the salient features of each being em- 
phasised, innumerable data given, and appropriate 
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By “ARIEL.” 


slides displayed to point the moral and adorn the 
tale. Mr. Verstage particularly impressed 1350 A.D. 
upon his audience as being the time when the 
Gothic style attained its greatest triumph in con- 
structive ability and artistic expression. The 
description of the functions of the buttress—the 
external corollary of the internal arch—and the 
pinnacle, to convert the outward thrust into down- 
ward pressure, was admirable in its terseness and 
lucidity. Having deplored the decadence of the 
Perpendicular and Transitional periods, the lecturer 
closed with an exposition of the influence of the 
Renaissance and the great architects, Inigo Jones, 
Christopher Wren, Nicholas Hawksmoor, Chambers, 
and others, who flourished subsequently under the 
influence of the great masters of the Italian revival. 


Colour Slides at Halifax. 


Halifax is yet without an official camera club, 
although I believe the Halifax Scientific Society 
does its best to provide an occasional photographic 
effort in connection with the photographic section 
of that body. The photographic and natural 
history sections recently combined to have a lecture 
on colour photography, with the splendid result 
that about seventy colour slides, sixty ой which 
were in their natural colours, of wild flowers as 
they grow, were shown. АП these photographs 
had been prepared during the summer by the 
photographic section, which has only been at work 
one season, and thus, I think, scores a big success. 
As each slide was projected on the screen, Miss E. 
Stansfield described the natural history of the 
flower, and Mr. A. G. Naylor dealt with its photo- 
graphic points. 


Mushrooms in Picture. 

‚ Mushrooms mostly жүрек to us as а tasty edible 
dish, with a sporting chance of the risk of survival 
or going under. At Rotherham they have a very 
much wider ap eal, thanks to the effort of Mr. 
A. E. Peck, F.L.S., who not only has interested 
himself and prepared a fine collection of photo- 
graphs of the “ Mushroom and its Relations," but 
has influenced others in the society. He brought 
the excellent exhibition of the Rotherham Photo- 
graphic Society to a close on Saturday night with 
a fine concluding lecture on the subject, illustrated 
with a comprehensive series of lantern slides. I 
have seen two or three small collections he has 
shown in the society's board of exhibits class, so 
that I can form some idea of the excellence of his 
box of lantern slides. 


War-time Work. ' 

Mr. W. Н. Mayne, the president of the Plymouth 
Photographic Society, gave а local lecture on “А 
Visit to Belgium." he lecture was illustrated 
with a large number of splendid limelight views, 
made from actual photographs taken by the lec- 
turer, several of which were prize pictures. A 
collection for the Belgian Relief Fund amounted 
to £2 1s—another outstanding example of the help 
the photographic society can render in war-time. 


Bolton Exhibition. 

Whilst I cannot agree with a local account that 
the Bolton Camera Club, which has organised and 
successfully held а photographic exhibition, 15 
THE ONLY CLUB TO ARRANGE SUCH A GATHERING, 
I can agree that considerable credit is due to it 
for the consistency of its effort. The five days' 
show was opened by the Mayor of Bolton, who 
expressed his gratification in helping and en- 
couraging photographers in their hobby, for they 
had not only given pleasure to themselves, but 
also to others who had viewed their work. Not- 
withstanding adverse conditions, the show generally 
has proved a notable sijccess from every point of 
view. One thing which has greatly helped open 
entrants has been the fact that the club has a large 
number of special frames from 12 by 1o upwards, 
and consequently considerable expense in carriage 
has been saved. I may add that Mr. Alex. Keighley's 
careful and systematic method of adjudication has 
greatly satisfied everybody—a difficult matter in 
all competitions—and not a dissentient voice have 
I heard in criticism of his judgment. While the 
present energetic committee of the camera club 
continues, it intends to keep the old flag of photo- 
graphy flying at Bolton. ne is glad to note the 
catalogue had received a fair measure of support 
from advertisers, which will materially help the 
exhibition organisers, who are devoting part profits 
to local war funds. 
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attention to the 
trimming of the 
print, and  re- 
ferred to the 
methods of dry 
mounting with 
the hot press, and 
to the simple 
method—-yet one requiring great ac- 
curacy of manipulation—of attaching 
print and tints by dabs of paste at 
the upper corners. There are, however, 
other methods of mounting suitable 
for special or general occasions. These 
may be divided into two heads— 
mounting the print without wetting 
it, and mounting it after first soaking 
it until thoroughly limp. There are 
also other methods which are useful 
at times, such as using gutta-percha 
tissue and а hot flat iron, or india- 
rubber solution for temporary mount- 
ing. Let us look at the general 
methods first. 


Flour Paste for Large Work. 

And first as to the mountant. 
While any of the usual proprietary 
pastes are quite excellent, many 
workers find them a little expensive 
when large sheets of paper have to 
be mounted and some cheaper ad- 
hesive is required. In some cases 
flour paste may be used, as when 
mounting tints on to a board, or 
when mounting posters, lithographic 
reproductions, or other prints of a 
non-photographic character. Indeed, 
: good flour paste might be used for 
platinotype or carbon prints, or for 
bromoils, for it is only when we have 
a silver image that subsequent acidity 
of the mountant is detrimental. This 
is not to suggest that paste may be 
used after it has turned sour. But 
many pastes will become slightly 
acid—or become sour—when between 
the print and the mount, if the 
picture is able to absorb moisture 
from the air, and few print drawers or 
portfolios or even picture frames are 
perfectly dry and airtight. This sour- 
ness may be avoided to a great extent 
by adding preservatives to the paste 
when it is being prepared. Possibly 


the simplest is carbolic acid (which 
is not an acid in the ordinary sense 
of the word), of which a few drops 
form an excellent preservative. Thy- 
mol may also be used. 


Making Flour Paste, 

Stiff flour paste may be prepared 
in an enamelled steel saucepan by 
working flour into a smooth paste, 
then thinning it down by adding 
cold water, and simmering over a 
gas ring until the paste thickens, 
stirring constantly. The preservative 
should be added just after the paste 
has thickened, and stirred in vigor- 
ously. If added before the boiling, 
most, if not all, of it would be lost 
by reason of its volatile nature. Тһе 
exact quantity of preservative is not 
important. 

If a particularly strong paste is 
required, suitable for such work as 
facing a board with brown paper on 
both sides, or the papering up of the 
backs of picture frames, it is a good 
plan to add some powdered alum to 
the flour. А teaspoonful of alum to a 
heaped tablespoonful of flour is about 
the right proportion. Shoemakers 
usually do this, and the alum is not 
detrimental to their work, but of 
course such paste would not do at 
all for mounting P.O.P. or bromide 
prints. 

Starchfland Gelatine Mountants. 

When Р.О.Р. or bromide prints are 
to be mounted with a home-made 
adhesive, we may fall back on starch 
or gelatine. It is rather an art to 
make starch paste quite perfectly. 
The starch should be worked up to a 
stiff paste, adding as little cold water 
as possible to a dessertspoonful of dry 
starch. Of course enough must be 
added to moisten all the starch, but 
the mixture should be so stiff that 
it can hardly be stirred with the 
spoon. Boiling water—and it must 
be really boiling—is now poured into 
the vessel, the stirring being con- 
tinued, and the mass will suddenly 
jellify, when, of course, no more 
water should be added. If properly 
made the paste should be stiff enough 


whilst still hot to hold the spoon 
standing upright. When cold the skin 
may be peeled off the top and the 
paste applied with a stiff mounting 
brush. Starch paste shóuld be made 
freshly each day it is required. 

Gelatine in its crude form is not 
altogether satisfactory, but made up 
with the addition of methylated 
spirit and glycerine it has certain 
advantages, and may be used in 
various ways. Five ounces of gelatine 
should be swelled in a pint of water, 
and then dissolved or liquefied by 
gentle heating. When thoroughly 
dissolved a mixture of six ounces of 
methylated spirit and one ounce of 
glycerine must be slowly added, 
stirring vigorously with a glass rod. 
It is not a bad plan to add also a few 
drops of carbolic acid. 

Of course such a mountant will set 
to a firm jelly, and must be melted 
each time it is required for use. It 
is a good plan to keep it in a thin 
glass bottle, such as an empty pyro 
bottle—one of the large blue glass 
bottles in which the feathery crystals 
are sold. This bottle may then be 
set in a small saucepan of water, and 
as the water is heated the gelatine 
will soften. When quite fluid the 
mountant may be used. 


Two Methods with Gelatine. 

The prints may be soaked in cold 
water until quite limp, and then laid 
face downwards in a pile on a sheet 
of plate glass. A pad of blotting 
paper, three or four sheets in thick- 
ness, should then be laid on top, and 
a roller squeegee passed firmly over, 
so that all the water may be squeezed 
out and absorbed. The prints will 
still be wet, of course, but there will 
be little or no surface moisture. The 
gelatine is now applied with a brush, 
quickly but thinly, the print lifted 
from the pile, using a small bone 
paper knife, and laid in position on 
the mount. It may then be pressed 
into contact by laying on it a sheet 
of clean blotting paper, and pressing 
with the roller squeegee. А draw- 
back to this method of working is 
that the gelatine accumulates in 
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jelly form round the pile of prints, 
because it cannot be kept hot, and 
for this reason the method is a little 
awkward and wasteful. 

An alternative method which has 
several advantages is to mount the 
prints without previous wetting, and 
thus avoid cockling of the mount, 
and to do them one at a time, apply- 
ing the gelatine to the glass first, and 
picking it up from the glass on to 
the print by placing them in contact 


for a moment. MP 


А Use for Advertisement Pages. 


Let us assume we have some whole- 
plate prints to mount. They are 
ready trimmed, the mounts are at 
hand, and each print has been laid 
down on its mount, and the proper 
position marked by tiny pencil dots 
just within the corners. We shall want 
а sheet of stout glass and a ten by 
eight deep porcelain dish. The dish 
we fill with hot water, the glass we 
cautiously warm, and then lay across 
the dish, the purpose of dish and 
water being to keep the glass warm. 
We have also at hand some advertise- 
ment pages torn out of old copies 
of THE A. P. Few workers bind the 
advertisement pages up with the 
matter, and such use of them 
as this brings them again before 
the worker's notice, so that the 
advertisers will approve. Тһе prints 
should be flattened out. А thin coat- 
ing of the gelatine mountant is 
brushed over the sheet of glass as 
quickly and evenly as possible. The 
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print is now laid down on the coated 
glass, face upwards of course, and 
over it is laid one of the advertise- 
ment pages, and the print gently 
pressed or rubbed into contact with 
the glass, so that the entire back will 
pick up the gelatine. The sheet of 
waste paper is then thrown away, the 
print picked up, again using the 
small bone paper knife for lifting one 
corner, and laid face upwards in its 
proper position on the mount. Again 
a sheet of dry clean blotting paper 
is laid on it, and firm even pressure 
applied with the roller squeegee. 
Obviously the whole series of opera- 
tions must be performed quickly, or 
the gelatine will set before the print 
is down on the mount. Care must 
also be taken to keep the glass warm, 
or the gelatine will set on the glass, 
and the edges of the print will pick 
up an insufficient quantity of gelatine. 


Mounting Large Sizes. 

When mounting photographic 
prints of large size — that is, 
generally, enlargements or lithographs 
and similar things—there is the 
difficulty of finding a sheet of glass 
large enough to support the picture 
while it is being pasted. Gelatine is 
not suitable for large sizes, because 
of the rapid setting of the cooling 
gelatine. The mount itself usually 
forms an adequate support, and if 
the enlargement or poster is laid face 
downwards on the sheet of card- 
board, and held firmly by an assistant, 
the paste may be brushed over it 
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quite evenly. When brushing on the 
paste it is well to work from the 
centre outwards as much as possible, 
as there is then less risk of the helper 
allowing a corner to slip with a 
resulting crumpling up of that corner. 
When the whole of the surface 15 
evenly pasted the picture is lifted up 
and turned over, and may be rubbed 
down with the squeegee, laying over 
the print a sheet ‘of clean smooth 
paper. A piece of thin brown paper, 
cheap drawing paper, or even old 
clean newspaper will answer, but a 
paper '' hot from the printing press ” 
will not be safe, as the ink will be 
soft and readily transferred to the 
picture. 

If it is preferred, the print mav 
be damped with a sponge, and allowed 
a few minutes to expand. The appli- 
cation of the paste is then easier, but 
the cockling of the mount will be 
greater. This cockling may be counter- 
balanced by pasting a sheet of paper 
on the back of the mount, either 
before or after the picture is mounted. 
lf after, the picture should be allowed 
to drv, and care taken not to damage 
it when the mounting board is upside 
down. 

We have assumed that the print 
was to be “ rough mounted; ” that is, 
mounted without being trimmed down 
to size. This is the form of mounting 
in which the condition of the edges 
of the mount is immaterial, as they 
and the extreme edges of the print 
wil be covered with some form of 
cut-out mount. 


MAKING BROMIDE PAPER TRANSPARENCIES. 


N interesting and useful form of decorative work within 
the range of every amateur photographer is the making 


TRANSLUCING MATERIAL No. I. 


of transparencies for window or glass-panel decoration from 
photographic prints and enlargements. Тһе method is de- 
scribed at length by a writer in our American contemporary, 
the Photographic Times, and the following points should be 
of use to our readers. 

Some striking effects may be produced, for instance, if a 
print is made from a negative so prepared that the outlines of 
the figure are stopped out in line form so as to imitate the lead 
light work of а church window, and the print coloured with 
transparent water colours, because these colours will not run 
when the translucing material is used. There are several means 
whereby a paper print may be made translucent, but they will 
not answer the desired purpose when the time comes to afhx 
them to the window pane. For instance, the employment of 
wax, paraffin, or castor oil, all of which will make a paper print 
translucent, cannot be used because of their resisting property to 
prevent the sticking or affixing of the print. There are other 
preparations that will answer the purpose perfectly that may be 
used by anyone who will exercise a little patience and make up 
their mind to be successful. 

It may be mentioned here that the gelatine printing out 
papers do not answer so well as the developing papers. 

The best papers for this class of photographic work are the 
thin bromide or gaslight papers, because these give the nearest 
approach to a transparency after treatment. It will be advisable 
to prepare enough of the translucing material to cover the bottom 
of a tray large enough and deep enough to more than cover 
the print or prints to be treated. This will insure complete 
permeating of the print, not merely by dipping but by allowing 


the soaking of the print for half an hour, when it may then be 


drawn over a glass rod and suspended to dry. 


Best pale oak уагпіѕћ ...................... 4 OZ. 
Spirits of turpentine ....................... } oz. 
Sou AD 2 drm. 


This mixture will keep well, and should any be left over, it 
may be preserved in a well-corked bottle for future use. 


TRANSLUCING MATERIAL No. 2. 


Balsam of fir (Canada balsam) .............. 4 OZ. 
spirits of turpentine ix sucess RR CEA RES I OZ. 
POPPY Olli acta s ANUS E Y Ia ы lotes p LAT UN Ue 2 07. 


This forms а pale translucing compound. It may be tinted 
if desired so as to give the print a pale pink colour by adding 
twenty drops of an alcoholic solution of alkanet root. 

If upon drying semi-opaque spots show themselves, the print 
must be allowed to soak a second time for half an hour. This 
will overcome the difficulty. 

If the prints are coloured at all, only water colours of the 
transparent variety may be used, which must be done previous 
to being treated with the translucing material. In preparing 
prints for translucing they must be printed much deeper than for 
ordinary purposes, because these prints it must be remembered 
are to be viewed by transmitted light, every part of the print 
becomes lightened up because of the translucing process. This 
fact is mentioned so that disappointment may be avoided even 
in making the first prints. To be successful in the beginning 
will cause complete satisfaction and bring about an inducement 
for the production of more prints that will add to the decoration 
of any apartment. Any photographer could turn this process 
to account and add to his income by the sale of such prints, 
or make them to order. 
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A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 
interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 
must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in our. 
pages the same week. ADVICE, CRITICISM and INFOR- 

ATION will be freely given, 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. 
name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 
All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 


and correspondents will 
Full 


Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 


PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked “ Query " or “ Criticism " on the outside. 


Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


Yellow-stained Bromides. 
Could you tell me the cause of the yellow stains 
on enclosed bromide prints; would water 
passing through galvanised iron pipe affect 
the paper ? H. J. V. (Dorridge). 
Yellow stains of this kind may come 
from the use of a developer which has 
been exposed to the air for some time— 
or what comes to the same thing, insuffi- 
cient developer to well cover the print. 
Also from carrying some of the developer 
clinging to the print into the fixing 
bath. These stains are not due to the 
iron pipe. Ітоп stains are usually of 
a more or less blue colour or small black 
spots. 


Chromium Intensification. 
Inadvertently I intensified some negatives by 
the chromium process which should have been 
reduced. They now take several hours' sun- 
shine to print. H. M. (Southampton). 
[ After well soaking the negatives in 
cold water, try to rebleach them in a 
new chromium bath; wash them till 
stain-free, and then only slightly darken 
them; then rinse a second or two, and 
fii in clean fresh hypo. For some at 
present unexplained reason, sometimes 
chromium-intensified negatives refuse to 
bleach a second time. 


Daylight Enlarger. 
I should be glad to have some guiding hints 
as to exposure with daylight enlarger—also 
the names of any books on the subject. 
R. N. W. (Bedford). 
It is easier to ask than to answer this 
question. The plans we have found the 
most helpful are as follows: First find, 
by a trial print exposed in strips, the 
correct exposure for a certain negative— 
which we will suppose to be 1 minute, by 
way of example. Now hold a Watkins 
exposure meter just in front of the nega- 
tive and take the time required to tint 
the meter—say 20 seconds. Thus 20 
meter seconds correspond to 60 exposure 
seconds for that or any closely similar 
negative which you may require to enlarge 
on some other occasion. The next day 
may require 30 seconds to tint the meter. 
Then by rule of three you get: As 20, 
is to 60 so is 30 to 9o (seconds printing 
exposure). An alternative plan is to 
make a trial print in strips, and then to 
put under the negative a piece of p. o. p. 
and print by daylight until the densest 
part is just visible in the p. o. p. print. 
This will be а matter of minutes, say 15, 


by way of example. Thus 15 p. o. p. 
minutes correspond to т minute enlarging 
ате. Next day another negative is 
tested witb p. o. p., and requires say 25 
minutes. The rule of three now is: 
Ав 15 is to I so is 25 to 1$—i.e. I minute 
40 seconds. 


Negative Defects. 

(1) What is the cause of pinholes on a negative ? 

(2) What is the cause of yellow white blotch 

on film of negative enclosed, which prints out 

white? (3) What is the cause of mark on 

negative of church tower? etc. 

J. L. (Ashford). 

(1) Pinholes (i.e., small clear spots) 
on negatives usually are due to particles 
of dust on the film at the moment of 
exposure. The tiny objects shield the 
underlying portions of the film, which 
thus fail to develop and fix out as clear 
spots. To prevent their occurrence, dust 
out the inside of the camera and plate- 
holders at frequent intervals. Тһе “сиге” 
is to retouch the clear spots with a finely- 
pointed brush and some opaque water- 
colour pigment to match the surround- 
ing parts of the negative. The spotting 
brush must be nearly dry. (2) This 
defect is due to imperfect fixing. The 
fixing bath was too cold, worked out, 
or films stuck together, or not enough 
fixing time allowed. (3) This defect is 
due to uneven flow of developer, so that 
all the parts of the film surface were not 
evenly wetted at once by the developer. 


Piate Carriers. 

(т) Can I use ga vean e in а half-plate 

camera? (2) How do find fractions of a 

second, such as 1-200th, 1-300th, etc. ? 

S. W. L. (Stockport). 

Yes, by means of what are called 
' carriers ” or inner frames. The makers 
of your camera probably keep these in 
stock. (2) We quite fail to catch the 
point of this question. What do you 
mean by '' ind ” ? 


Ruby Varnish. 
Can you please give formula for ruby stain for 
electric globes? etc. H. P. (Glasgow). 
We give you some formule, but can- 
not commend them very favourably, for 
the reasons subjoined. (т) White hard 
varnish ro oz., meth. spirit то oz., chry- 
soidin тоо gr., corallin red тоо gr. (2) 
Shellac 1 oz., meth. spirit то oz. When 
the lac is dissolved add а teaspoonful of 
powdered chalk. Shake well, and allow 
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to stand for a few days. Decant or filter 
off the clear part. Colour with any of 
the following : rosein, fuchsin, chrysoidin, 
rhodamin. First there is the difficulty 
of applying the varnish; next the 
varnish coating may yield tiny cracks 
through which unsafe light emerges ; 
then there is the difficulty of removing 
the varnish, should this be desired. It 
is better to enclose the electric bulb in 
a very loose-fitting bag of red fabric, 
or to immerse it as and when required 
in a glass vessel (e.g., fish globe) of water 
suitably dyed. Ruby varnish is, or was 
not very long ago, an article of com- 
merce obtainable from any up-to-date 
photographic dealer. 


Warm Tones by Development. 

I should be extremely obliged if you could give 

pru as to obtaining warm tones on 

romide paper by development. 

E. R. R. (Nelson). 
The, simplest plan is to increase the 

exposure and dilute the developer. Here 
is one formula: (D) Water то oz., soda 
sulphite т oz., hydroquinone 60 gr., 
potas. bromide 4o gr., soda carbonate 
24 oz. 


Exposure. Developer D. Water. Colour. 
Normal . I oz. I oz. Black. 
Double.. і oz 4 oz. Warm black. 
Treble .. І oz. ro oz. Sepia. 
Fourtimes т oz. 12 oz. Brown. 

Six times I oz. 20 oz. Warm brown 


Temperature, 60 to 65 deg. F. We com- 
mend to your careful attention an explicit 
article on this subject i» extenso, with 
numerous formule, on p. 373 in our issue 
April 20, 1914. With regard to the 
chemical you mention, you might apply 
to an up-to-date dealer, or enquire of 
Messrs. Houghton, 88, High Holborn, 
W.C. 


Night Photography. 
Is it possible to take a photograph of search- 
lights in the sky without using a flashlight ? 
W. S. (Plumstead). 
You seem to have got this matter a 
little mixed. If the searchlights were 
steady for a long enough time to impress 
the plate they could of course be photo- 
graphed, but anything in the way of a 
flashlight would be a hindrance rather 
than a help. 
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Creepy Things. 
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A valuable suggestion was put forward in this paper the 
other week, when a correspondent urged that, in view of the 
embarrassment often caused at the present time by the attempt 
to photograph anything visible to the eye, photographers 
should turn their attention to the photography of the invisible. 
Spirits, however, are not the only kind of subject which can be 
followed up without much fear of official interference. One 
distinguished photographer told some of us the other evening 
how he had embraced—speaking figuratively—a class of sub- 
jects equally innocent, and, by a coincidence, equally creepy. 

ese were the worms in his suburban garden, as also the 
caterpillars, and ichneumons, and spiders, and dor beetles, 
and all the aristocracy of the crawlers. А study of these things 
may be recommended as an apprenticeship for the strenuous 
action which the times demand; witness his story of the Belgian 
entomologist who has devoted his life to the photography of 
the ladybird, and is now serving with great acceptance as a 
heavy artilleryist. 


And Things Unpleasant. 


Our naturalist photographer's enthusiasm has carried him 
still further. Many of us have no objection to the moths, 
or even to the рирге, and we might indeed find a useful subject 
for figure study in the imago and in certain of the wasps, but 
we draw the line at centipedes, which excite prejudice owing 
to the multitude of their legs. Centipedes are popularly sup- 
posed to rejoice in a hundred extremities, but our photographer 
has gone even higher in the metric scale to find the most lovable 
creature in his garden. This is the super-centipede, which is 
known as the millipede. Whether it actually has a thousand 
legs or not, I cannot say. Our photographer who has photo- 
graphed millipedes coming out of their eggs says that they begin 
with a modest half-dozen pairs of feet, and then go on to thirty- 
five. In any case they are unpleasant things to have down 
your neck. 


Natural History in the Making. 


The photographer hit upon a pair of interesting millipedes 
under a piece of rough wood in his garden, and determined to 
make camera records of the millipede's nest in various stages 
of construction. The millipede is remarkable in that she 
builds а home for her eggs, with bricks and mortar of her own 
manufacture. When she has built the walls high enough she 
begins on the roof, and it was the question as to how she erected 
the chimney which attracted the photographer's curiosity. 
For the time being everything became subservient to the securing 
of the picture at this stage of construction. The camera was 
made ready, looking down from above, stopped to F/16, and 
loaded with an orthochromatic plate. The millipede began her 
bricklaying enterprise at eight in the morning, and the camera 
girded itself for the crucial task before it, a look of special 
alertness coming into the lens. 


A Nervy Day. 


At ten o'clock in the morning the millipede was still only 
at the beginning of her labours. The photographer, the hum- 
drum business of the day forgotten, bent over her with agonised 
concern. The slow hours moved to twelve, and still the thousand 
legs of the creature were engaged upon the wall, which bade 
fair to rival the tower of Babel. At six in the evening there 
was still no sign of putting on the tiled roof on the top. At 
eight it was just the same. At ten matters were getting 
serious. At eleven there came along a peremptory word which 
even scientists must recognise. It was the могі“ bed." Human 
nature gave way before millipede nature. The millipede was 
still toiling on when the scientific mind had to seek repose. 
The photographer went to bed, but—let his name be immortal !— 
he ‘ook the millipede with him. 
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The Night with a Thousand Legs. 

What brief and troubled dreams were his as 
he lay his head on the pillow! After a snatch 
of slumber he would awake to find that interminable 
millipede still engaged on those, interminable walls. At 
one o'clok in the morning she was still building. At 
two—ah, eerie hour !—he looked ‘again. Тһе millipede 
was at last putting on the roof of her dwelling, adjusting 
the weathercock, painting the waterspout, or what not. 
What did the photographer do at this critical juncture for 
which he had waited eighteen hours ? Did he jump out of bed 
and alarm the house with a flashlight ? His enthusiasm was 
tempered with a sound sense. He flicked the millipede aside, 
put a pill-box over the half-finished structure, and made ready 
to examine the details by morning light. Then he went to sleep. 
I should like to have added that the millipede kicked up a 
shindy on the scientific brow afterwards, but such details are 
of too personal a character for the record of the opening of a 
new epoch in natural history. 


Equivocal Applause. 

Lantern lecturers really should be careful. It is a favourite 
trick of theirs, when a series of slides which they cannot 
account for by any human agency is passing through the 
lantern, to say, “ While the pictures of the Black Mountains are 
being shown you, I will relate one of the many legends con- 
nected with them." Then the lecturer goes on to tell how the 
devil once concealed himself in the refectory of a convent, and 
sprang out at the nuns seated at déjeuner, whereupon the 
audience applaud unstintingly. It takes a moment to realise 
that they are not expressing their approval of the wickedness 
of the evil one, but are waxing enthusiastic over a waterfall 
which happens at that instant to appear on the screen. Or 
he may decide to relate an anecdote of his travels, and on 
reaching the point at which he is fleeced by а money-changer, 
the singularly indiscriminate applause—teally in honour of а 
sunset—may again greet his astonished ears. Mrs. Malaprop 
enjoys being at a lantern lecture occasionally. 


Geology Illustrated. 

If the amateur has a number of slides of odd landscapes and 
such like on his hands which he finds it difficult to combine 
into the ordinary travel lecture, although some of them are 
pretty good pictorially, let me advise him to study up the sub- 
Ject of geology, and he will then, perhaps, find a place for all 
and sundry. Yes, I know that science and pictorialism very 
rarely mix, and that Mr. Ernest Marriage's exhibition moon 
would hardly go with a discourse to observatory students on 
the lunar craters. But geology is different. All you have to 
do is to borrow a slide showing a section of the earth's crust, 
and place it just where the plan makes its appearance in an 
architectural lecture, or the map in a lecture on travel. After 
that you go your own sweet way. Rocks, caverns, seaside bits, 
sandhills, watercourses, pleasant undulating country, the 
“ ghoes ” of Orkney, the becks of Yorkshire, the chalk of Dor- 
set—there is hardly a thing in landscape which cannot adorn 
some geological tale, and the more pictorial the better. 


Economy. 

"Loan films" are being displayed in cinema theatres in 
France, urging the people to contribute to the new French War 
Loan. 

When hitherto a giddy hour 
I've wasted on the '' pictures,” 
You've looked at me so stern and sour, 
And let me hear your strictures ; 
But now I'll make a further splash, 
And though you frown, I'll brave it, 
For, don't you see, I spend the cash 
That I may learn to save it. 
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BY S. TAYLOR, 


"WHAT WILL THE HARVEST BE?" 


The oiiginal, a bromide print (11 x 81), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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The London Camera Club has its pleasant quarters 
within a stone’s throw of the spot where once stood the 
house of Samuel Pepys, at the time 
when the diarist had achieved fame 
as а public servant; therefore Mr. 
A. H. Blake, in lecturing at the Club the other evening 
on the subject of Pepys, was able to give a verisimili- 
tude to his narrative of a very interesting kind. Сег- 
tainly he made the London of two hundred and fifty 
years ago live again, while his description and illustra- 
tions of the Pepysian Library at Cambridge, which is a 
complete library of the Restoration period, afforded 
many intimate peeps at history. Some of the treasures 
of this library were separately photographed, here an 
open book with some writing by Pepys himself in the 
margin, and there an elaborate binding in which he 
delighted. What Pepys would have said to photography 
we can only imagine; he would probably have called it 
mighty curious, but it certainly helps to make him 
manv shades more real to our own day and generation. 
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Тһе scientific applications of photography are only at 
the beginning. Not more than the crust has yet been 
broken. Іп particular, 
the use of radiations 
beyond those of the 
visible spectrum 15 
likely to have the profoundest importance in the future. 
Some time ago Professor R. W. Wood, of the Johns 
Hopkins University, startled us with some pictures 
taken by the radiations at the infra-red and the ultra- 
violet ends of the scale. Now it is announced from 
America that an alizarin blue dye has been found, when 
used in conjunction with nitrate of silver, to carry the 
sensitiveness of photographic plates far down into the 
infra-red, while shortening the exposure with the yellow 
screen. Remarkable photographs of mountain ranges 
taken by infra-red “light” оп plates so sensitised 
appear in some of the American publications. In this 
country such work as has been done on this subject has 
largely appertained to the other brink of the visible 
spectrum, namely, the ultra-violet. It is well known 
that beyond the violet there are rays which are capable 
of being transmitted through glass, though invisible to 
the eye, and still further on there are rays which can 
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be transmitted through quartz, though not through 
glass. 9 ө ө 


At a recent meeting of the Photomicrographic 
Society, the new President, Mr. J. E. Barnard, de- 
scribed how he had been 
PHOTOGRAPHING THROUGH using the radiations 
QUARTZ. through quartz for the 
photography of microscopic 
objects. Опе advantage in such a case 15 that it 15 
unnecessary to treat the preparations. Тһе bacteria are 
taken up on a quartz slide, covered over with a quartz 
cover-glass, and then, without any staining whatever, 
are dealt with photographically by means of {һе radia- 
tions transmitted through quartz. A great amount of 
structural detail can be obtained by careful attention to 
exposure, but, of course, exposure and also focussing 
are matters of difficulty, and usually three plates are 
entailed for everything that is shot at. There are end- 
less possibilities along these lines, for beyond the quartz 
rays there are Schumann’s rays, which have the re- 
markable property of being transmitted through thin 
layers of fluorite, and yet of being obstructed by air. 
The Photomicrographic Society should be congratulated 
upon its good health and spirits. Its membership is 
increasing, and at the first meeting of the winter session 
six new members were up for nomination. 


o 9 O9 
Ely Cathedral is a sort of Mecca for photographers, 
but even to those workers who have gloried in its north 
choir aisle some of the aspects of the 
THE MARSHLAND cathedral shown in Mr. Н. W. 
MINSTER. Fincham's lecture at the Royal 
Photographic Society must have 
been unfamiliar. .Mr. Fincham and his camera have 
clambered about the galleries and steep staircases, and 
out on tó the roof of the old church, and together they 
have secured some unaccustomed pictures. Ely pos- 
sesses the finest medieval campanile in the country, 
while its octagonal lantern is unique in the world. Many 
of Mr. Fincham's pictures were telephotographs of the 
grotesques which are so abundant at Ely and meet the 
eye at every turn. The cathedral exterior is a sort of 
mediaval Punch, upon which the caricatures were done 
by means of the chisel, and, whatever our love for sub- 
lime architecture, an occasional gargoyle or the carving 
of a miserere never comes unwelcome as a light relief. 


9 9 ө 


There has lately been deposited in the United States 
National Museum a series of cameras which is said 
. to form the most complete 

historical collection in the 
world. Either in the shape 
of apparatus or of results, the work of nearly all the 
early inventors is to be seen, and what is said to be the 
first American camera, made to Daguerre's specifica- 
tions, is included. There are several fine daguerreo- 
types, made in 1839 and subsequently, as well as one 
of the first permanent photographs to be printed from 
a light-etched plate by the heliographic process. The 
museum collection, besides including many excellent 
examples of early photographic processes, is modern as 
well as ancient, and there. are examples of different 
printing papers and plates, stereoscopic cameras, flash- 
light paraphernalia, as well as some early examples of 
motion picture making. There is here a suggestion for 
our own national museums, more particularly the 
Victoria and Albert. 


HISTORICAL PHOTOGRAPHY. 
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= VERY  photo- 
M S grapher suf- 
у lers now and 


then from the acci- 
dental destruction of 
a favourite negative. Either it gets 
scratched, or splashed by a few drops 


of hypo solution, and so ruined; 
or perhaps, on account of damp 
weather it becomes stained from 


P.O.P., or, if a glass plate, it slips 
out of the hand on to the floor and 
1s broken to pieces. Оп one occasion the writer re- 
members seeing a celluloid film caught by the draught 
from a suddenly opened door, glide gracefully into the 
fire, which was eight or ten feet away. Needless to say, 
it was instantlv destroyed, and there was never a 
chance of saving it. 

It may seem strange that it is almost always the 
best negatives that suffer in this way; but this is easily 
explained by the fact that it is the good ones that are 
constantly being used, whilst the poorer ones are left 
safely packed away in their boxes. 

Reasons for Duplication. 

There are two reasons why it is advisable to duplicate 
any negatives upon which much value is placed. Тһе 
first reason is simply that we may not incur serious 
loss if the original negative should become destroyed. 
The second reason will appeal with special force to those 
who go in for enlarging, for, as all photographers dis- 
cover, a negative which gives a first-rate contact print 
іп, say, carbon or platinum produces a hopeless “soot 
and whitewash " enlargement. It is, however, not only 
possible but quite easy to make a second negative 
from the original one, which, by reason of its softer 
contrasts, will quite naturally produce a perfect enlarge- 
ment. 

Let us first take the case where it is required to 
reproduce identically a valuable negative. It is possible 
to make a negative direct from a negative, but, in the 
hands of most people, the process is so uncertain that 
(except for experimental purposes) it had better be 
left alone. It is altogether preferable to make a posi- 
tive, and from this to print a second negative. The 
positive may either be made by contact in a printing 
frame or by reduction. The former will probably 
be found the easier way by the beginner. Place the 
original negative in a printing frame, and on it (in the 
dark-room, of course) a slow non-orthochromatic plate, 
and expose. І do not venture to hint what length the 
exposure should be, because I honestly believe that in 
this case, as in so many others, “опе man's meat is 
another man's poison," and advice on this subject is apt 
to be most misleading. It is, however, quite easy to 
find out the exposure that gives the desired result if the 
following points are observed. Always use the same 
plate, the same illuminant, and the same developer; 
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always place the printing frame at the same distance 
from the illuminant. Two feet from a “fish-tail ” gas 
burner (or four feet from an incandescent gas mantle) 
will perhaps be found a good distance, as exposure will 
not then be unmanageably fast. Develop by the time 
and temperature method. In this way a positive can 
easily be made having the same scale of contrast as the 
negative, and when this has been fixed, washed, and 


dried a new negative is made from it, which should be. 


identical with the original one. 

It is a simple process, but it is, nevertheless, possible 
to fail in it if care is not taken to work methodically. 
Any haphazard guessing at either exposure or develop- 
ment is almost certain to lead to poor results. The 
time of development is settled beforehand, and can be 
ascertained. Messrs. Burroughs and Wellcome pub- 
lish in the “ Wellcome Exposure Record ” a list of deve- 
lopment times for all their “Tabloid " developers. This 
leaves only one varying factor to be settled—the ex- 
posure. If this is at fault on the first trial, it will be 
noticed at once by the density of the plate, since, as 
development is always for a fixed time, whatever the ex- 
posure, over and under exposure will be marked by 
over and under density. 


Improving on the Original. 

So much for reproducing a negative without altering 
the scale of contrasts. Should the second negative, how- 
ever, be desired either less contrasty or pluckier than 
the original, this may easily be accomplished. When 
the result is required to be less plucky than the original, 
the time of development, both for the positive and the 
second negative, should be slightly shortened. A very 
little makes all the difference. Do not on any account 
alter the exposure, which should remain constant. 

When a pluckier negative is wanted, either of two 
methods may be adopted :— 

1. Increase the time of development of both 
positive and negative slightly; or 
2. Intensify the second negative. 

On the whole, I have found the second method the 
more satisfactory. I have never been troubled by the 
grain of the plates showing, when using ‘slow ordi- 
nary " plates; but they should invariably be backed, or 
halation may be very marked by the time the second 
negative 1s made. 

Few things are more annoying than to lose a valu- 
able negative through one of those trivial accidents 
that persist in occurring every now and then; and I have 
more than once had cause to rejoice that I held a 
favourite negative in duplicate. 

Of course, I am aware that some workers use the 
carbon process for duplicating, and that they claim it 
to be the finest of all ways. But I have not referred to 
it in this article simply because, in my hands, it gives 
slower and less satisfactory results than the method I 
have described. 
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ROAI OME NOTES ON COPYING. 
\ f % Ву T. M. BUTLER. 


(e To ensure success when making 
camera. соріев of subjects either in 
line or half-tone, the questions of 
lighting, choice of plate, and 
suitable developer have an im- 
portant bearing on the subject. 
Daylight at this time of year is 
very uncertain, but artificial light 
can be used advantageously for 
the purpose. Two lights should 
always be employed, one on either 
side 6f the subject, and screened 
from the lens with large pieces of 
white card bent round in a semi- 
circle to ensure evenness of illumination. 

The lights should be of equal strength and equi-distant 
from the copy, or they may be moved about to give the 
best effect, for the avoidance of grain, or for lighting one 
part of the picture more strongly than another. An observa- 
tion should always be taken from the view-point of the 
camera to see that there are no reflections thrown back 
into the lens. Two electric lights, incandescent gas burners, 
magnesium ribbon, oil lamps, or even candles may be em- 
ployed. In the last-named case the exposure would, of 
course, be considerable, but excellent results can be obtained 
with an exposure of, say, five or six minutes, lens working 
at F/8, and using a medium rapid plate. 


Toned Silver Prints, P.O.P., C.C., Carbon Prints, 
Bromoils, Etc.—When the print is monochrome, i.e all оме 
colour, an ordinary rapid plate will generally give us all we 
need. But what the colour is may make a surprising 
difference in the matter of exposure. For example, a red- 
purple P.O.P. will require considerably more than a blue- 
purple P.O.P. A quite light red-chalk carbon will require 
as much as a strong purple-brown carbon. 


Colour Contrasts.—' The copyist often desires to accen- 
tuate or subdue contrasts. For instance, he may wish to 
сору a pale sketch in water-colour monochrome on white 
paper, and accentuate results, or he may be copying a black 
and white subject (e.g. old engraving) which has ineradi- 
cable yellow stains in the paper that it is not desired to show. 
First, suppose we have a blue design on white paper. If we 
use an ordinary plate we shall find the blue and white come 
out approximately equal. If, however, we use a colour- 
sensitive plate, and a screen which does not pass blue rays, 
the blue design might just as well be black, so far as the 
plate is concerned, but the white paper will still be affecting 
the plate with the red and green rays. Therefore we shall 
use a yellow filter passing red and green light. 

Next take the case of white paper with yellow spots which 
it is not desired to show. If we used an ordinary plate we 
should find these yellow spots come nearly as dark as the 
black-ink parts. Now the yellow spots are reflecting red 
and green rays, the white paper red, green and blue rays, 
the ink no rays. We must, therefore, bring the rays from 
the white paper down to the level of the rays from the yellow 
spots. Here also we use a yellow screen. 

Once again, suppose we are asked to copy some type- 
written matter in blue-violet ink with red ink corrections. 

The violet ink is presumably reflecting blue and red rays, 
chiefly the former, so that an ordinary plate should give the 
red ink as black, and the violet ink very pale. 

The red ink reflects red rays only, the violet ink reflects 
red and blue rays, the white paper reflects red, blue and 
green rays. To get our white paper we must therefore rely 
on green rays only, so that the red inks may act as black 
ink would; i.e., a green filter and panchromatic plate are 
required in this case. 


But suppose we do not want the red ink corrections to 
show, what then? Here we must rely on red rays to give us 
the white paper, so that the red ink and white paper may 
be equal so far as the plate is concerned. 


x December 13, 1915. 


SKETCHES BY CHARLES KEENE AT THE 
CAMERA CLUB. 
Some Notes and Comments by FRANK L. EMANUEL. 


HE surprising collection of studies and drawings by Charles 

Keene now being exhibited at the Camera Club constitutes 

the cream of those which formerly belonged to Henry Keene, 
the artist's brother. 

They consist mainly of the work by which the artist is not 
known—work done for pure joy and not handicapped by the 
limitations imposed by the engravers. 

The writer feels that this Camera Club exhibition, showing 
an almost unknown phase of his activities, should place the 
artist on a yet higher pedestal than that which he now occupies, 
for it should prove him to have been not only a great ‘‘ comic 
artist," but a faultless stylist, and a draughtsman capable in 
every direction. 

Let us now examine together this collection as it hangs. 

" Kitty " (1) is a good specimen of his extraordinary skill 
and delight in rendering the construction of folds in clothing. 
The lines employed in the shading are invariably so arranged 
as to model the planes of the object represented. Nor need his 
reasoned cross-hatching convey form alone, for, as we may see 
in Nos. 2 and 29, texture and local colour are also beautifully 
and adequately rendered. 

See with what simple means the “ Lamplight " in No. 3 is 
made to pervade his sheet of paper. The room seems full of 
the ideal quietude and soft glow in which to enjoy a '' good 
read." The keen observation evidenced in the position of the 
uplifted hand is positively startling in its unobtrusive realism. 
An even finer interior scene is No. 52, with its complete scale 
of tonal values. Кееде has not only filled his room with music, 
but with the atmosphere that music inspires. Yet here, as 
ever, he employs no sensational tricks to obtain his effect ; he is 
simply truthful and natural. His composition is always so 
perfect that we forget that there is such а thing as composition, 
good, bad, or inditferent; it is an instinct with him, and not a 
tangled problem. 

Кеепе was unsurpassable in delineatiny the characteristics 
respectively of individuals, types, attitudes, and clothes, so 
that it is not surprising that he became known as an admirable 
portrait draughtsman. Іп the present exhibition is a pic- 
turesque and hitherto unknown charcoal or burnt- match portrait 
of Rossetti (7) in а caped coat, raising his slouch hat. The 
easy-mannered young aristocrat (11) may portray Lord Rose- 
bery, while for No. 16 Marcus Stone or Keene's great friend, 
Stacey Marks, may well have stood. Кееде has drawn himself 
from various points of view with the aid of mirrors in No. 27, 
and possibly also іл No. до. Тһе original of one of his rare 
water-colours (41) was not unlikely Charles Dickens ; No. 36 
would appear to be a portrait of Edwin Edwards, one of Keene's 
dearest friends. One of the gems of the whole collection is 
No. 39, the equestrian portrait of Lord Suffield, а wash drawing 
of brilliant technique, the man's figure as superbly poised ада 
drawn as that of the horse. 

Keene's truth to nature was astounding; it leads us almost 
to hear the sound of the opening umbrella in No. 9. Then 
look at the easy pose of the “ Man with the Knapsack " (12), 
and the preciosity of the tonal values of his head. Тһе complete 
modelling of the facial features in both these drawings is truly 
marvellous, for the faces are but the size of a finger nail. 

To many it will come as а surprise that Keene’s landscapes, 
marines, and architectural subjects were as lovingly and admir- 
ably treated as his figures. See with what apt and subtle 
conventions he has expressed the stubble and the haycocks in 
“ Walberswick Church ’’ (38), the rocks in the sunny “ Mountain 
Stream ” (45) (he was an ardent fisherman), the tender distance 
in No. 48, and the bracken in No. 56. Then notice how all of 
these landscapes throb and sing with light and clean open air, 
scented by wild flowers. 

The creaking, cranky old piers of his beloved “* Wobbleswig '' 
figure in the delicious drawings in “ Walberswick ” (53 and 
68); and as though to prove that the really fine draughtsman 
can tackle any subject with equal success, there is a scene on 
shipboard (59) which might have been done by a nautical 
specialist, and a street scene (47) which might be the holiday 
sketch of an architect. 

Finally, there is а sketch of his dusty, dilapidated studio in 
a Strand garret, where many of these beautiful things were 
produced. Кеепе, the inveterate bagpiper and dottle smoker, 
was more than a great “ comic draughtsman ’’—he was one of 
Britain's greatest artists. 
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HE portfolio method of keep- 

ing prints has many advan- 

. tages over the slip-in or 

paste-on albums, and a great many workers have now 
adopted this method exclusively. 

It is usual to use light boards or a heavy-grade mounting 
paper of uniform size, and to attach the prints, with or 
without a surrounding tint, so that the margins at each 
side and above are of an equal width. 

The dry mounting process is popularly used, but it pos- 
sesses the disadvantage (probably the only one connected 
with this excellent method of mounting prints) that the 
prints, being on the surface, soon become rubbed by the 
constant friction they are bound to receive when repeatedly 
handled in loose sheets. Tissue paper placed over the face 
of a print preserves it from friction, but is continually 
getting torn, and is a nuisance in other ways. 

The home-made cut-out mount will preserve the surface 
of the most delicate print, and adds much to the artistic 
rendering of almost every subject. 

The mount to use is the light card obtainable in all 
shades from white, through cream, to brown, and from grey, 
through green, to almost black. 

White and cream are most suitable for delicate portraits 
and subjects generally in a high key; shades of brown 
blend well with sepia-toned prints or those made on self- 
toning paper, while greys are indispensable for gaslight 
and untoned bromide prints. ' 

Coloured mounts are useful for special subjects which 
require either harmony or direct contrast, such as stained 
moonlight, sea-water and sunset effects; also firelight 
studies and other types of night photography. 

Although the colour is necessarily varied to suit each 
photograph, it is decidedly best to adopt a uniform size 
of mount irrespective of the dimensions of the print, within 
reason. For instance, a 9 by 7 mount is quite suitable 
for prints trimmed from half-plate, postcard, 5 by 4, or 
quarter-plate photographs, and is a size readily obtainable 
in all shades. 


-— — — تا‎ ж- co ب‎ Ao 


Fig. 2. - 
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CUT-OUT MOUNTS FOR PHOTOGRAPHS, | 


HOW ТО MAKE THEM, 


Special to “Тһе A. P. and P, N.” 


By ERIC E. WALKER. 


There is no special apparatus required : a metal straight- 
edge and a sharp knife are all that is necessary. An 
engineer's rule makes an excellent cutting edge; the 
divisions upon it are useful for measuring, and its unusual 
breadth gives a firm grip whereby it can be held down. 

Suitable knives, primarily intended for cutting stencils, 
are sold by artists' supply stores at about 1з. each, but an 
equally good implement can be made from an ordinarv 
penknife (see fig. 1). | 

The point of the large blade is broken off short as at А, 
and the area inside the dotted line marked B is cut away 


55 


Fig. 1. 


with a Ше; а few strokes оп а carborundum stone gives 
the remainder a keen cutting edge, which may be brought 
to perfect smoothness on a slab of soft wood or a leather 
ad. 

ы The first thing to decide is how much of the print is to 
appear as the picture. This is most easily accomplished 
by taking two L-shaped pieces of card (as shown in fig. 2), 
and moving them about over the face of the print until 
they enclose just what we wish and no more; this gives 
the size of the opening which is to be cut in the mount. 

After deciding which way up the mount is to be used, 
take a piece of paper and measure the difference between 
the width of the opening and the width of the mount; 
fold this in two and you have the exact dimension of the 
top and side margins. 

Mark the opening on the face of the card, and, with а 


Fig. 3. 
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piece of cardboard beneath, or, better, a square ot linoleum, 
proceed to cut along the pencil lines with a bold, steady 
pressure. A little practice will soon make it easy to cut 
right up to the corners, clean and sharp. 

The print itself must be trimmed to measure about half 
an inch more each way than the size of the opening, and a 
piece of paper an inch larger in each dimension is cut to 
paste over the print at the back to keep itin place. By this 
means no mountant actually touches the print, and so it 
15 possible to use seccotine if desired, although a mountant 
such as Higgins’ or Johnson's is more in accordance with 
photographic usage. 

Give the edge of the cover paper a liberal band of 
mountant all round, well worked in with the finger tip, 
and after placing the print in position on the back put down 
the cover paper and cover the whole with a loose sheet of 
paper on which to rub. Do the necessary rubbing with 
care and evenness, and, finally, place the mounted print 
under pressure for a few hours to allow the paste to become 
thoroughly dry. Fig. 3 shows the front and back view of a 
mounted print. 

An excellent portfolio to contain prints mounted in this 
. way can be made in the form of a loosely fitting envelope 
of brown holland or other suitable material which can be 
as easily obtained. 


The Camera Club 
(Monday, 13th) a lecture on 
given by Mr. F. E. Weston, Hon. B.Sc., Lond. On Thursday, 16th, 
Mr. H. G. Theaker, A.R.C.A., will lecture on “ Composition." 


John Street, Adelphi).—To-night 


" Hypo and its Uses” will be 


(17, 


Royal Photographie Society (35, Russell Square, W.C.).— 
On Tuesday, December 14, а lecture on “ Zodiacal Light and 
Counterglow, and the Photography of Large Areas and Faint 
Contrasts," will be given by Prof. A. E. Douglass. 


Mr. W. А. Furse informs us that he has resigned the position 
he has held with the firm of C. P. Goerz Optical Works, Ltd., 
for the past sixteen years, and has no longer any connection 
with that company. Мг. Furse has taken premises at 33a, 
Kenmure Road, Hackney, N.E., with a view to establishing a 
photographic business of his own as a manufacturer of cameras 
and other apparatus. 


Johnson's Chemicals.—In a recent issue we referred to the 
chemicals manufactured by Messrs. Johnson and Sons, of 23, 
Cross Street, Finsbury, E.C., and mentioned that they were 
not increased in price. The firm has asked us to say that this 
only applies to their proprietary photographic chemicals '* Azol ” 
and the various “ Scaloid " products. The prices of these have 
not been advanced. The prices of other chemicals, however, 
have had to be increased. 


** Profitable Processes ?? is the title of the latest issue of the 
Photo-Miniature. It contains practical information on the 
production of photographs on watch dials, caps, spoons, and 
coins ; printing and enlarging on silk and other fabrics; imita- 
tion enamels on china and metals; novelty specialties, etc. 
Copies can be obtained from the British agents, Messrs. 
Houghtons, Ltd., 88-89, High Holborn, W.C. 


The Stereoscopic Society.—Mr. В. Diveri, for twenty-two 
years hon. secretary of this society, has recently resigned owing 
to ill-health, greatly to the regret of his many friends. The 
society was founded in 1893, '' for the advancement of stereo- 
scopic photography, and {ог the circulation, criticism, and 
exchange of slides," and has, under Mr. Diveri's fostering care, 
produced much excellent and useful work. At the present 
ume there are a few vacancies on the roll of members, and good 
stereoscopic workers will be heartily welcomed. Application 
should be made and specimens of work sent to the new hon. 
secretary, Мг. W. Tillott Barlow, “ The Peaks,” Bognor, Sussex ; 
. or to the president, Mr. К. W. Copeman, 37, Sefton Park Koad, 
Ashley Down, Bristol. 
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LAMP PHOTOGRAPHY.—We may obtain curious and interest- 
ing negatives in which a /amp forms an important factor of the 


photograph itself. It may be the lamp in à dark-room, an old- 
fashioned horn-lamp held in the hand, or a “ bull’s-eye " 
specimen. The object of the photographer should be to arrange 
the lighting as naturally as possible, so as to give the impression 
of light streaming from the lamp, or if two lamps are used we 
may convey the idea of light coming from the lamp which is 
seen in the photograph, as well as from ап unseen lamp. АП 
such lamp photographs are ' built up " in a simple manner 
by placing a very small quantity (two or three grains) of mag- 
nesium or flash-powder in the lamp itself, if a large one, or near 
it if a small one. In the case of a dark-room lamp remove the 
ruby glass, cut another piece of plain glass of the same size, 
and insert this in the lamp groove. Place the powder in one 
corner of the lamp or just outside, so that the actual flash will 
be well screened from the lens by the metallic sides of the lamp 
itself, or by a solid screen if outside. For the purpose of igni- 
tion, roll a piece of touch paper in cylindrical form, and place 
it with one end in the powder. The operations of the camera, 
focussing, etc., having been completed, light the touch paper, 
close down the plain-glass front of the lamp, open the lens, and 
keep quite still, looking at the developing tray until the flash 
comes in about ten seconds. Тһе exposure is then made. If 
the plain-glass front be omitted, smoke will issue from the lamp 
at the moment of ignition, and show on the negative. Where 
a lamp or lantern is held in the hand, about 2 gr. of flash 
powder will give a pleasing result. The lamp windows should 
be closed, or if the door is open the aperture should be closed 
with a piece of plain glass to keep іп the smoke. Тһе flash 
should be carefully screened by the holder's hand. J. Н.С. 
* * * ж ж 

DIRECT PAPER NEGATIVES.—At this time, now plates аге so 
dear, more so the larger sizes, I have been trying glossy bromide 
paper, and have had good results. For some of the negatives 
and prints that I have taken the exposures were three seconds 
in bright sunlight, on Kodak Nikko paper, though any good 
bromide paper will do. The negatives enclosed were taken 
with an exposure of ten seconds, dull light. I print through 
the paper without oiling on to Nikko paper, with an exposure 
of two minutes, with a small dark-room lamp. О.Е М, 

[The specimen half-plate negatives and prints sent by our 
correspondent are very good indeed. They contain plenty of 
fine detail and tone rendering, and there is no trace of grain 
observable іп the prints.—ED. | : 

* * * * ж ж 

PRODUCING CANVAS EFFECTS ом PRINTS.—The application 
of an apparent canvas surface to photographic prints produces 
very striking results, particularly if the subjects themselves 
are fairly large and broad in theme. The method applies both 
to landscape and portrait subjects, but is not so suitable for 
pictures containing much fine detail. The procedure is to take 
a photograph in the camera of a plain piece of canvas, such as 
an artists’ canvas, or even a common piece of packing material 
which has been stretched taut so that there are no creases in 
the surface. The canvas should be lit strongly from one side 
so as to show up the grain or pattern distinctly. This canvas- 
grain negative should preferably be made on a film. It can 
then be interposed between the film of the portrait or land- 
scape negative and the printing paper when making contact 
prints, and so give the canvas-grain effect to the finished print. 
If the canvas-grain negative is made on a glass plate it can be 
used in conjunction with the picture negative when making 
enlargements, or may be used for contact work by giving a 
supplementary exposure to the negative after the exposure 
has been given for the picture from the first negative. The 
supplementary exposure may also be given in some cases when 
making enlargements. Js i 
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SOME DIFFICULTIES AND THEIR CAUSES. 


ANY workers who are able to make excellent nega- 
M tives, and get good contact prints from them, find 
themselves beset by numerous little puzzles when 
commencing enlarging. 
Sharpness. 

The lack of sharpness—or rather of the expected degree 
of sharpness—is one of the usual surprises. А small nega- 
tive—e.g., quarter-plate size—may look quite sharp to the 
eye, and also give sufficiently sharp contact prints, yet 
when enlarged, say, three diameters, i.e. 12 by 9, may show 
an appreciable falling off in this respect. 

In taking the negative of any object at rest we can get 
(almost) any degree of sharpness we desire by using a 
fairly small stop. But once the negative is made we 
cannot obtain, as the beginner sometimes imagines he can, 
any sharpness that is not on the negative. Іп this respect 
stopping down is no use in enlarging, and in other directions 
it may bring undesired results. 

To make sure, however, that lack of sharpness is not due 
to a defective projection lens, we may put it through its 
paces with a special negative. Тһе best kind of test nega- 
tive is made by fogging a plate by exposure to candle light 
(say from five to ten seconds at three feet), and then develop- 
ing it as far as it will go, say for three or four times your 
usual time. When fixed, washed, and dried we cut with a 
penknife through the film a number of fine sharp-edged 
lines, say a quarter of an inch apart, one set parallel to the 
short side and another set parallel to the long side of the 
plate, thus dividing it up into a number of squares. Ог 
one may find among the rejected negatives one which 15 
extra dense that can be treated in this way. Or again we 
can enclose between two old negative glasses, thoroughly 
well cleaned, a piece of fine black net (veiling, or open- 
mesh chiffon), 4 1а sandwich, and bind up the lot like a 
lantern slide. Either of these three focus plates being 
put in the lantern we can then test our lens at sight for 
flatness of field—i.e., giving all parts equally sharp at one 
moment. With a creditable modern lens this should not 
under normal conditions require a stop smaller than say 
F/6. (Although it is more or less common to fit enlargers 
with lenses of the old portrait type, yet I prefer the modern 
anastigmat, although it may be somewhat slower.) 

Grain of the Plate. 

A lack of sharpness, where one is enlarging say eight or 
ten diameters, may be due to the grain of the plate. The 
grains of silver embedded in the gelatine forming the image, 
though small, yet have some size, and the degree of enlarging 
may easily make their size effect visible. The smoother 
the paper ‘used the more likely it is to show grain and also 
any other defects due to magnification ; e.g., lack of sharp- 
ness of the original negative, for instance. 

When grain shows too obviously, the best course is to put 
the image very slightly out of focus deliberately. Experi- 
ence shows that it is preferable to have the image very 
slightly out of sharpest focus (but not decidedly blurred) 
and the grain suppressed, than to have a sharper image 
with grain showing, which islikely to give the whole picture 


a dusty, peppery appearance. Grain is more likely to 
show with slight under-exposure and prolonged develop- 
ment than with full (but not over) exposure and moderate 
(adequate) development. 


" Pinholes " in the Negative. 

These minute, clear spots caused by dust particles are 
too familiar to all to need description. Frequently they 
are so small that for contact printing they may be ignored, 
but when such a negative is enlarged, a clear spot say one- 
hundredth part of an inch in diameter enlarged three times 
(diameters) becomes 1-33rd of an inch, a size quite big 
enough to be seen, especially on a glossy paper. Thus we 
have to spot or touch out on the negative pinhole spots 
of anything beyond the very smallest sizes. Of course the 
greater the degree of enlargement the smaller the pinholes 
requiring this kind of attention. Similarly as regards 
black spots on the negative which give white spots in the 
print. But in this case we have a choice of courses; we 
can either remove these superfluous deposits with the 
retouching knife or needle, or else by retouching the print 
with brush or pencil. 

Light Corners. 

A by no means uncommon form of trouble with beginners 
is light corners. These usually point to faults in illuminat- 
ing the negative, or may be due to the use of a projecting 
lens which does not satisfactorily cover the plate. One 
common question may here be anticipated. If we use for 
enlarging the same lens which was used for taking the 
negative in the camera, and if this lens covered the plate 
in the camera, it will equally well serve in the enlarger. 
Light corners may be due to the use of a condenser which 
is not large enough, or to the non-use of a condenser, as, 
for instance, when a single central light is used behind 
the negative in conjunction with one or more pieces of 
ground glass interposed between the illuminant and nega- 
tive as a light-diffusing screen. Light corners may also be 
due to the wrong position of the luminant relative to the 
condenser. 

Dark corners are usually due to the negative being thin 
at the corners—generally attributable to the use of a lens 
which did not effectively cover the plate. 


Irregularity of Lighting. 

Any irregularity which is not due to corresponding short- 
comings of the negative (uneven density, local stains, etc.) 
is probably attributable to wrong position of the illuminant 
and condenser. These defects show the importance of 
withdrawing the negative just before making the exposure, 
and examining the focussing easel for even illumination. 

An incandescent mantle may display the pattern of its 
mesh in a disastrous manner. The cure for this is either 
to alter the position of the illuminant or to interpose be- 
tween the mantle and condenser a piece of very finely 
ground glass, or the image may be put just sufficiently 
out of focus to prevent the pattern of the mantle showing. 
A glass chimney having one half (side) ground may be used. 
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THE first thought which this print 
brings to mind is that the photographer 
with his eyes open and wits about him 
need not go far from home for subjects. 
Pope, when he said “ the proper study 
of mankind is тап,” or words to the: 
effect, told us one of those homely truths 
that we all know quite ` cll and yet 
generally appear to ignore. The big 
sensational events of human life are few 
and far between; the bulk is made up 
of simple commonplace yet intensely 
real things, around which are woven 
Although the daily call of the milkman is such a 


our real selves. | 
familiar event, vet how very seldom do we find it made the 


subject of a picture. The print before us points to a great 
variety of settings and treatments of this familiar theme. 

It mav at once be said that the technical quality of the work 
reflects considerable credit on the author, 
who evidently is a painstaking worker. 
At the same time there are a few points 
suggested by this print which are well 
worth our careful consideration. 

One of the first impressions the picture 
gives us is that we are all a bit cramped 
for room ; we, the spectators, are too close 
to the actors in this homely drama of real 
life. Of course we quite appreciate the 
possibility that the camera man did get 
as far away from his subject as he possibly 
could. And here comes in one of the 
points where the draughtsman gets the pull 
over the camera man. The latter may be 
limited in his view point by a solid wall, 
but the draughtsman who knows his work 
finds no difficulty in drawing his subject 
not merely as he sees it from his actual 
point of view, but as he would see it were 
his point of view nearer to or further away 
from his subject, just as occasion may 
suggest. 

The reader of course knows that the 
point of view and focal length of lens 
control the perspective. The near view 
point in this case has made the man look 
rather too big and tall when compared 
with the woman, considering that they are 
nearly the same distance from us. The 
circumstance that the man's feet are 
cut off by the picture margin tends to 
enforce this size difference. And, by the 
way, while this point is before us, the 
reader may be reminded that it is very 
seldom acceptable to cut a figure’s legs 
between the knee and ankle, i.e. below the 
knee; it tends to give a footless, 1.e. 
amputated, look to the legs. 

The astute reader no doubt has already 
noticed the strongly marked apparently 
converging effect of the really parallel 


lines of brickwork. We frequently find 
such strongly converging effects due to a 
near view point referred to as unnatural, 


that they are unreal, non- 
existent. This is not the case at all; they 
are real enough, and the lens very fairly 
well gives us what our eye actually does 
see, but the eye, seeing the object in nature 
presented in three dimensions, not 
notice these things nearly so much as 
it does when they are re-presented on a 
flat surface. 

Another point the careful observer 1s 
likely to have noticed is the tilted uphill 
look of the bit of floor, which we may safely 
take as being pretty nearly level. This is 
merely an application of strongly converging 
or near view-point perspective. Thus we 
may regard the doorstep on which the woman 


Suggesting 


does 


“MILK О!" 
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ONSTRUCTIVIE CRITICISMIS.—55. 


is standing as a continuation of one of the courses of brickwork. 
We thus see how and why the doorstep, just like the adjacent 
floor, has а running-uphill look. The higher the view point 
(lens) and the nearer the ground or other object under considera- 
tion the more marked is the tilting effect. Іп case of an overhead 
flat, horizontal, low ceiling one gets the tilted downwards effect 
in à precisely similar way. 

It should be noted that the pose and expression of both the 
figures are apparently quite free of camera consciousness ; and 
they are therefore, proportionally, so much the more interesting. 


Have you any query or point of difficulty in your photo- 
graphy? If so, write to the Editor of “The A. P. 
and P. N.” 52, Long Acre, W.C. Не will help you. 


^ Seager gas ат К VS 


BY JOHN C. GRIFFIN. 
From the Weekly Competition. 
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The original, a bromide print 
(11 x 71), was awarded a Prize 
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PORTRAIT. қ ue ТЕ eT BY J. CRUWYS RICHARDS. 
The original of this picture was exhibited at the London Salon of Photography. 
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THE DEERSTALKERS. 


BY 
J. B. B. WELLINGTON. 


The original of this picture was 
exhibited at the London Salon 
of Photography, and is now on 
view at the Wellington Gallery, 
101, High Holborn, W.C. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Midland Federation Going Slow. 

The secretary of the Midland Photographic 
Federation has sent me the printed annual report 
of that federation, which contains items of activity 
and some indications of suspended animation. 
During the year the Eastwood and Swadlincote 
societies have closed down. А new society, the 
Birmingham конар and Art Club, has joined. 
The war, as expected, has seriously affected the 
work of most of the societies, and in manv cases the 
attendance of members has suffered either through 
‘' service " conditions or being engaged on munitions. 
Four societies have temporarily suspended anima- 
tion, but of course still remain in the membership, 
which now totals thirty-three societies. On the 
lecture list there are about one hundred lectures, 
but the past year has only seen about half that 
number in use. According to the federation's 
unwritten law, each society is expected to contribute 
at least onc lecturer to the list, but I regret to note 
there are still fourteen societies who do not assume 
their responsibility in this connection. Nine 
societies contribute one each, six societies two each, 
Aston society sends three, Leicester four, Notting- 
ham seven, and Birmingham Photographic eight 
lecturers. 


Only a Third of the Strength in Action. 


It always hurts to say anything against federation, 
and I particularly hope that it is the conditions 
of the present period that will find the excuse for 
the apparent laxity in the Midland Federation. 
І have in the first paragraph pointed out that the 
membership is at present thirty-thrce societies, 
and yet at the annual meeting only ten societies 
were represented, viz., Birmingham, Birmingham 
Technical, Handsworth, Bournville, Nottingham, 
Leicester, Loughborough, Hanley, Derby Midland 
Institute, and Walsall. On this occasion the 
treasurer reported that many societies delayed paying 
their annual subscription, thus causing a good deal 
of trouble and delay; only eleven societies con- 
tributed lantern slides to the circulating set, and 
only thirteen societies booked the set; again, only 
ten societies ‘contributed prints to the circulating 
portfolio, and only thirteen societies booked the 
portfolio. In every case only a third, or less, of the 
total strength is at work. Something is wrong in 
the Midlands, and the sooner it is put right the better 
it will be for federation. I am glad the council 
have printed a copy of the report, and I hope every 
society in the federation will, through its delegates, 
take special stock of the points set forth. 


Yorkshire Federation Meet. 


Next week I hope to be able to announce the date 
and place of the annual excursion of the Yorkshire 
Photographic Union for 1916, and, restricted as 
photography is at present, it will be a welcome 
pleasure to find a suitable place where a body of us 
may operate with some freedom. We are all getting 
stale in our enforced idleness, and any means that 

rovides some relaxation will be heartily welcomed. 

ast year, on advice, the federation went to Bolton 
Abbey and woods, where a real royal time was 
spent under ideal conditions, and, writing this note 
a week in advance of the delegates' meeting which 
is to decide the next rendezvous, I should not be 
surprised if the choice again fell on Bolton Abbey. 
The Bradford meeting also has to decide the town 
for the next annual meeting, and if I remember 
rightly, there is an invitation from one of the societies 
that is half promised acceptance by the delegates. 


Leicester's War-time Work. 


No one is more pleased than ''Ariel" to hear 
that the Leicester Photographic Society is doing 
its bit in the great struggle of the British empire. 
Every society can help in one way or another. At 
Leicester а means is adopted that I am sure every 
society in the neighbourhood of an military hospital 
or convalescent home will only be too pleased to 
emulate. The society gives one lantern show a 
month at each of the hospitals, and the first took 
place at North Evington Hospital. This is what 
they tell me iù a communication from the Leicester 
Society : '' We had an audience of about a hundred, 
and didn't the fellows just enjoy it! They saw over 
180 slides, and could have done with as many again.” 
It is not within the possibility of everyone to write 
a lecture, but the majority of us can make a dozen 
lantern slides, and someone can patter to them. 
Humorous slides, local incidents, pictorial prize 


- larly colour slides are al 


slides, flower studies, Mure subjects, and particu- 
suitable to make up a fine 
collection, whilst any member who has Continental 
slides of the war area can, if he has visited the scenes 
personally, add some interesting comments. 


Leicester, Preston, and Cambridge Exhibitions. 


Limitation of space has caused me to pass several 
ا‎ I should have liked to refer to, whilst I can 
only briefly mention others. I have, however, 
one or two reports of exhibitions this week. The 
annual exhibition of the Preston Camera Club is an 
instance of one being badly hit by the war conditions 
prevailing, for I am told there is a considerable 
alling off in the number of prints contributed, and 
the subjects indicate the pressure of the Defence 
of the Realms Act. The exhibits, however, have not 
suffered in beauty ; indeed, they seem in this respect 
to have benefited. Тһе collection on view is very 
pictorial. Leicester is to be heartily congratulated 
on its success, for, despite the conditions, the work 
has advanced by something like three hundred per 
cent., and that on view is quite as good as at any 
preceding exhibition; in fact, Mr. Thos. Wright, 
of Nottingham, who judged the exhibits, says he had 
considerable difficulty in giving the awards, owing 
to the general high quality. Вготоі in colour 
and Paget colour process were special features of the 
display. At Cambridge they called it “ the achieve- 
ment of beauty." It certainly was a meritorious 
exhibition of work, and the society is to be con- 
gratulated, as the whole of the exhibits were distinctly 
above the average. Eighty-three pictures were оп 
view, and a feature was the success of the beginners, 
who showed some fine portrait studies. X-ray 
photographs from the 151 Eastern General Hospital 
supplied the war flavour and formed a special 
feature. Credit was due to Sergt. H. Hickman. 


Nottingham Meets in Y. M. €. 4. 


I am asked to direct attention to the fact that 
meetings of the Nottingham Camera Club will be 
held until further notice in No. 12 room of the 
Y. M. C. A. building, entering by the Mansfield Road 
entrance. They have now completed and printed 
their list of lectures to the end of April, and the 
syllabus contains many excellent subjects of great 
interest. For instance, one of the drawbacks of the 
colour slides has been the difficulty of duplicating 
pictures, and Mr. A. W. Smith is this week to 
demonstrate how to prepare colour slides by the 
duplicating process (with prints in monochrome from 
the same negatives). 


Manchester Beginners. 

The beginners' competition of the Manchester 
Amateur Photographic Society was fairly satisfac- 
tory, and brought forward a nice number of entries, 
which were judged by Mr. T. Lee Syms, one of the 
Lancashire Federation judges. He made the awards 
as follows: First place, “Тһе Call of the Sea," by 
Мг. F. H. Lewis; second place, “Ап Autumn 
Scene," by Mr. H. Grey ; and “ highly commended,” 
two prints, by F. H. Lewis and A Duckworth 
respectively. 


Birmingham December Programme. 

The Birmingham Photographic Society have a 
good programme for December. Тһе meeting to- 
morrow (Tuesday). will be particularly interesting to 
the members, for, as іп former years, an award will be 
made for the best entry in prints, lantern slides, and 
autochromes taken оп the 1915 excursions and sent 
in for competition. At the conclusion there will 
be an exhibition of autochromes. On December 21 
Tue A. P. AND P. N. Prize Slides will be screened, 
and any of my readers who reside in Birmingham 
district who would like to see this fine set would, 
no doubt, be courteously received by the acting 
secretary on that date. 


Leith Competitions. 

It is not often now one sees an announcement 
that a “limelight exhibition " is going to be held, 
yet that was the local description of the members’ 
antern night at the Leith Amateur Photographic 
Association recently. Some two hundred slides 
were gathered together, and included many excellent 
examples. The competition had caused good interest 
to be taken in the evening, and for the best eight 
slides Mr. G. P. ay жы secured the first prize with 
96 marks and Mr. Thomas Wilson the second prize 
with 84 marks. Leith is maintaining its membership 
fairly well, it being about seventy strong. 
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Working Up a Negative. 

Mr. J. M. Sellors, at the Richmond Camera Club, 
pav some hints on the surface treating of a negative 
or pictorial effect that were extremely interesting. 
He said a negative for contact printing was better 
than one intended for enlarging, owing to the risk of 
the work showing, but for the latter method of 
printing he advocated a piece of acid-etched patent 
plate glass, placed in contact with the negative 
in the enlarger. To obtain a surface suitable 
for taking the pencil he mentioned a variety of 
mediums and tissues, but he recommended as an 
ideal surface a negative intensified with chromium. 
He had a large selection of pencils for the work, 
but the one chiefly used was an HB. For spotting 
out small spots he used a small mapping pen 
іп preference to а brush, and Payne's grey. The rule 
for working was to do the fine detail work on the 
front and the broad soft work on the back of the 
negative. Besides using a she knife for taking 
out parts of the negative, Mr. Sellors introduced 
many methods of reducing by rubbing down, 
particularly showing that Tripoli powder and absolute 
alcohol was one of the most active agents in this 
respect. 


A Medley of Mixtures. 


Owing to the absence of Mr. Brown, the Hampshire 
House Photographic Society’s meeting resolved 
itself into a conversazione. Chairs were drawn round 
the cheery fire, the aid of ‘‘ my lady nicotine " was 
invoked (smoking is not de rigueur at H. H. during 
meetings), and the time was pleasantly passed. 
About nine o'clock the president suggested, ** Why 
not go on with the demonstration ? " Coincidently 
Henry Warner came into the room, and he was 
unanimously elected demonstrator. Though some- 
what reluctant, he coyly came to the table, and 
truculently demanded to know what the array of 
bottles and dishes were for. The secretary blandly 
informed him he was to give an exhibition of toning 
bromides, and that any success he might have would 
be the more meritorious because no one knew what 
the bottles contained. At this point everyone 
seemed eager to take a hand in the game. “ What's 
this ?" said Warner to an unsuspecting member, 
who smelt and said he suspected rotten eggs. “ No," 
said the lecturer severely, '' that, sir, is sulphide of 
sodium!" Мг. Dell provided the prints—“ sacri- 
ficed " was his own term. Ап alleged mixture of 
permanganate of potassium and hydrochloric acid 
was poured on one of Mr. Dell's inasterpieces. Аза 
bleacher it left nothing to be desired, but unfor- 
tunately, under the influence of the sulphide, the 
image failed to re-materialise. It was sulphuric 
and not hydrochloric acid and permanganate (mem. : 
always use the latter and not the former acid in 
toning). Meantime the secretary was gnashing his 
teeth and tearing his hair. Nothing daunted, the 
hero at the table mixed some salt with the sulphuric 
acid and permanganate solution. and it was then 
found to be quite О. К. and successful beyond the 
wildest expectations—on another picture. А print 
was then torn in halves, one moiety being “ straight ” 
toned, and the other, after bleaching, being slightly 
redeveloped and then toned, showing the possi- 
bility of modifying the colour. It was really most 
amusing to note how Mr. Warner, without contra- 
dicting, deliberately selected other modes of pro- 
cedure than those he was advised to pursue. 


East of Scotland Doing Well. 


The Dundee and East of Scotland Photographic 
Association has just issued two good things. First, 
an excellent report of progress during the past 
financial year, in which 1t 15 recorded that fifteen 
new members have joined. Taking into account 
the lapses, this means a net increase of eight. There 
is just a trace of regret that the club-room meetings — 
that is, the demonstrations—merited а better 
attendance than was accorded to them, otherwise 
the attendance has been fairly good. Тһе survey 
section is receiving more actual attention, and is 
being put on a sure footing. In the lantern slide 
section work was slightly down in number, but up 
in quality, whilst the average in the print portfolio 
appears to have been maintained. Another satis- 
factory feature is that a small debit balance has 
been turned into a substantial credit balance. The 
other good thing is the fine syllabus of lectures and 
demonstrations, which should prospectively ensure 
another successful season. 
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A NOVEL ENLARGING CAMERA. 


HE writer was in the habit of using 

a cheap quarter-plate to whole- 
plate daylight enlarger. This was found 
quite satisfactory when the conditions 
were favourable, such as a good negative 
of average density, good light, and when 
using fairly rapid bromide paper. But 


ul | 


when he wished to use gaslight paper, 
or the light was poor, like that of a dull 


winter's afternoon, then the limitations 
of the cheap single lens and its small stop 
were felt. 

The writer had a quarter-plate folding 
pocket camera of single extension and 
with a lens working at F/6. He often 
thought what a difference this would 
make if it could be used with the enlarger. 
How this was done the following will 
show. 

The enlarger, one of Houghton's cheap 
" Britons," was taken, and from the 
negative end a few inches of the body 
were cut off. This shortened the enlarger 
down to the spot where the lens board 
was fixed. The 
enlarging lens 
was removed, 
and out of the 
centre of the 
lens board an 
oblong, 4 by 3 
in. in size, was 
cut. A frame 
consisting of 
three pieces of 
wood about } 
in. thick and 
1} in. wide was 
made to take 
the camera, and 
then fixed on 
over the top of 
the lens board. The frame was made so 
that the camera slid securely into posi- 
tion, strips of wood being fixed over the 
front edges, and one side left open for 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles оп home-made apparatus or accessories of a 
novel description by readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


that purpose. А glance at the diagram 
will explain. 

The focussing-screen frame was made 
out of an old oak picture frame. This 
was taken to pieces and cut down to the 
required size, the inside taking a piece 
of whole-plate ground glass, and the out- 
side fitting flush with the enlarger sides, 
to which it was held by the metal clips 
which keep the dark slide in place. Care 
was taken to see that the screen was in 
exact register 
with the dark 
slide. 

On the bottom 
of the frame 
which takes the 
enlarger a length 
of wood about 
14 in. wide was 
screwed, and 
from the bottom 
of this to the 
back of the en- 
larger two strips 
of wood an inch 
wide were fixed. 
These were kept 
quite parallel to 
each other, as 
they formed 
runners on which the enlarger body 
slides along. It also takes up the slope 
of the body and keeps the whole straight. 

A base was next made for the body to 
slide along. This was made of strips of 
wood I} in. wide by 1 in. thick. In size 
it measured about 3o in. long by 9 in. 
wide, but of course can be made what- 
ever size the reader desires. Оп it are 
fixed a set of rails а suitable distance 
apart, which take the runners on the 
enlarger base. These must also be kept 
quite- straight and parallel. This is 
explained in diagram 2. 

At one end of the base a platform was 


Base FRAME 


Fig. 2. 


Un Rc) 


made,into which a printing frame could 
slide and be held securely. The frame 
was of half-plate size. The platform was 
made high enough to allow the centre of 
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the frame to coincide with the centre of 
the plate or negative holder. 

' When a print is to be copied a piece 
of glass is put in the frame, and the print 
caught between glass and back of frame. 
Or if desired the glass can be left out 
and the print pinned on to the back of 
frame. Ifa negative is to be enlarged it 
is only necessary to fix in the frame a 
half-plate carrier for the desired size of 
negative. In use theapparatus is raised on 
a few books to point towards the sky. 


C. R. D. 
— ---%------ 
A FRAME ОҒ BOLTING SILK OR 
CHIFFON. 


N many of the articles which we read 
in Тне A. P., mention is made of 

the soft effects produced by the use of 
bolting silk, or chiffon, more particularly 
in the making of enlarged prints by means 
of artificial light. 

It is a well known fact that for enlarge- 
ments by artificial light the best results 
are obtained when using a negative that 
is full of detail, not contrasty, and 
preferably on the thin side. Sometimes, 
however, one gets a negative a trifle on 
the hard side, which, when enlarged, 
would give a contrasty print; the use 
of silk or chiffon interposed between lens 
and paper would lower the contrasts and 
give a much softer result. 

Many portraits also are greatly en- 


^ 
^ ^ 
^. 


д [ e. $a : . : 
LLLA 
hanced in the same way. The beginner 
may perhaps wonder how the silk*or 

chiffon should be interposed. 

In my own case I procured two pieces 
of strawboard, size 12 by то in., and also 
one piece of cream chiffon, size то} by 
8) in. Then from the centre of both 
pieces of board I cut out an opening 
9 by 7 in. One of these boards was then 
well gummed, and the chiffon tightly 
stretched across the opening; the gum 
holding it in position. The other piece 
of board was also gummed and placed 
exactly over the first, the gummed sides 
of course being placed together. This 
gave me a strong frame with chiffon across 
the opening, which at any time can be 
interposed between lens and paper. 

I have seen it advocated to place 
chiffon over the lens and fasten by means 
of an elastic band, but I consider the above 
superior, as sometimes one does not require 
the interposition of the chiffon during the 
whole of the exposure but perhaps only 
during half or even shorter period. The 
frame can also be placed nearer or further 
away from the lens, thereby altering the 
scale of softness or diffusion. Various 
colours of chiffon can be used. C. E. L. 
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(New Series.—50.) SOME USEFUL WRINKLES. 


NE of the things that 

many beginners and 
some workers of 
larger experience 
find difficult is the 
preparation of de- 
veloping and other 
solutions. The 
weighing out of the 
chemicals, the pro- 
per order in which 
to dissolve them, 
the filtering in those 
cases in which filter- 
ing is necessary, and the preparation 
of percentage 'solutions are all points 
on which a little elucidation is often 
desired. Although scrupulous accuracy, 
which is requisite in such work as 
chemical analysis, is not needed in the 
making up of photographic solutions, 
these should be prepared with care, 
and the substances should be weighed 
and the water measured in order that 
uniform results may be obtained. 
But it is not at all necessary to worry 
over the often discussed matter as to 
how a percentage solution should be 
prepared, and to confuse one's self 
about trifling differences between 
ounces of a substance weighed out 
and fluid ounces for dissolving the 
same. 


Approximate Percentage Solutions. 

It is convenient to have at hand 
solutions of hypo, potassium bromide, 
potassium ferricyanide, and во оп 
in percentage strength. Hypo may 
be kept in twenty-five per cent. 
strength, and the other salts in ten 
per cent. solutions, though as potas- 
sium ferricyanide does not keep very 
well, only a small quantity should be 
made up at a time. The simplest 
and quickest way of making up hypo 
is to take parts by bulk instead of 
weighing out the hypo, at all events 
when the hypo is purchased in fairly 
large quantities, as say 7 lb. at a time. 
This should be stored in a dry room 
in a stoneware jar, with as wide a 
mouth as possible, and the jar should 
be kept closed with a bung. If this 
bung is tied down with a piece. of 
stout calico it may be readily extracted. 


A piece of calico, eighteen or twenty 
inches square, should have its corners 
cut off so as to render it approxi- 
mately circular. The bung is laid 
in the centre and the edges are drawn 
up all round and tied securely round 
with a piece of fine tough twine. 
This leaves а small bunch of calico, 
which forms a sort of handle to lay 
hold of. 

Now if we measure out a cupful 
of the hypo crystals into another stone- 
ware jar, and add three cupfuls of 
warm water, and stir with a stick, 
we shall have a hypo solution which 
will be near enough to 25 per cent. 
strength for all practical purposes. 
Let us make it quite clear that this 
“ parts by bulk " method is not one 
of scientific accuracy, but is a practical 
method giving excellent results, 15 
quick, and avoids getting the scale 
pans contaminated with damp hypo. 

Suppose further thát we wish to 
make up 10 per cent. and 5 per cent. 
solutions of hypo for various purposes, 
we can readily dilute our approximate 
25 per cent. solution to the required 
strength. If we want Io per cent. 
we may take— 


Stock solution of hypo 
as above I fluid oz. 


Water 14 fluid oz. 
and if we want 5 per cent. we may take 


Stock solution of hypo 1 fluid oz. 
Water 2 fluid. oz. 


There will be—as. we have indicated— 
a fractional error, but for such work 
as fixing self-toning paper such solu- 
tions will be perfectly satisfactory, as 
also they will be for-making up a 
ferricyanide and hypo solution for 
reducing a negative. The convenience 
of having this 25 per cent. solution 
of hypo always at hand is so great that 
every worker should keep such a 
stock solution, and if kept covered up 
or in a stoppered Winchester quart 
bottle it will keep quite well. 


Percentage Solutions from Dry 
Chemicals. 


With such substances as potassium 
bromide, however, only small quanti- 
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ties of solution are required, and the 
IO per cent. solution had better be 
prepared direct. The ordinary accepta- 
tion of a 1o per cent. solution is that 
то per cent. of the solution is the actual 
chemical; that is, that ten ounces of 
the solution will contain one ounce of 
the chemical. Let us therefore weigh 
out very carefully a quarter of an ounce 
of the crystals of potassium bromide, 
place them in a clean dry measure, 
and add water up to the mark indicat- 
ing 21 ounces. Such a quantity of 
solution will last most workers some 
little time, but of course the same 
result will be obtained if one ounce of 
the bromide is weighed out and water 
added up to the ten-ounce mark. 
The procedure is naturally the same 
with any other of the chemicals in 
ordinary use. 

If a 5 per cent. solution is required, 
half the weight of the substance will 
be taken, but the water will be added 
to the same mark as before, that is— 
for the larger volume of solution we 
should take half an ounce of the 
bromide of potassium and add water 
up to the ten-ounce mark. 


Mixing Developing Solutions, 

In mixing up developing solutions 
such as pyro, amidol, metol, hydro- 
quinone, and so on, the first point to 
bear in mind is that these substances 
will only keep, when in solution, in the 
presence of some preservative. Various 
preservatives are employed, such as 
sulphite of sodium, either alone or 
with a few drops of sulphuric acid, 


potassium metabisulphite, sodium 
bisulphite, and so on. Let us take 
the simplest developing solution, 


amidol for bromide paper work, as an 
example. А standard formula is as 
follows :— 


Amidol Developer, 


Sodium sulphite ... 2 oz. 
WHE MPO T 20 OZ. 
AIDIGO! iit 60 grains 
IO per cent. sol. 


potass. bromide.. 30 minims 


The proper way to mix up this 
solution is to take the two ounces by 
weight of the sulphite and dissolve 
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in the twenty ounces of water. It is 
better to use cold water unless time 
presses, but if warm water is used the 
solution will not keep quite so well. 
Still, if the developer is to be used up 
within an hour or two, as is usually 
the case, this is not an important 
point. When the sulphite is entirely 
dissolved, and not before, the anridol 
may be weighed out and tipped into 
a clean dry measure and the sulphite 
solution poured over it, stirring with 
a clean glass rod until dissolved. The 
proper quantity of potassium bromide 
solution may then be added. A good 
way of dissolving the sulphite, by the 
way, is to place it in the developer 
bottle, add about half of the water, 
and shake well until solution has taken 
place. 


In exactly the same way pyro must 
be dissolved in the solution of the 
preservative substance. With metol, 
however, it is the usual practice to 
dissolve the metol first in the water, 
then adding the sodium sulphite, 
but the sodium sulphite must be com- 
pletely dissolved before the sodium 
carbonate is added (the alkali), or the 
solution will darken, the degree of 
darkening depending on how much 
of the sulphite has been dissolved. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


In connection with the above 
notes on the preparation of solutions 
it may be well to remind some of 
our readers of the tables they learnt 
at school, but which so many of us 
forgot simply because we have had no 
occasion to use them. Chemicals are 
sold by avoirdupois weight, and for- 
mule are almost invariably given in 
apothecaries' weight. This gives rise 
to no difficulty if we buy in bulk and 
weigh out what we require for the 
various solutions. But if we buy an 
ounce of potassium bromide and make 
up with it ten ounces of solution in 
the way described above, we shall 
not have quite a 1o per cent. solution. 
It is true nothing serious would happen, 
and probably in our work we should be 
quite unable to detect any difference. 
The difference, however, would be 
that we should have dissolved 4374 
grains instead of 480 grains, the 


former being the grains in the avoir- 
dupois ounce and the latter the grains 
in the apothecaries’ ounce. Ав we 
prepare solutions by the apothecaries' 
weight we only need to trouble with 
that table, which is as follows :— 


Apothecaries’ Weight. 


20 grains ....... I scruple 
3 scruples ..... 1 drachm 
8 drachms ..... I ounce 


Frequently a formula is given in grains 
only, scruples and drachms not being 
mentioned. Thus we often see 120 
grains of a substance given instead of 
2 drachms or 1 ounce. 


Fluid Measure. 


60 minims...... 1 drachm 

8 drachms..... I ounce 

20 ounces ...... I pint 

2 pints (40 oz.) I quart 

4 quarts ...... I gallon 

4 pints (80 02.).. І Winchester 
quart 


The gill, or five ounces, is seldom if 
ever mentioned in photographic for- 
mula, which are, as a rule, much too 
respectable to speak in terms of even 
pints and quarts. In fact, the word 
quart is omitted when speaking of a 
“ winchester” of any fluid. The 
mineral acids, sulphuric, hydrochloric, 
and nitric, and .880 ammonia are 
usually ordered and supplied in win- 
chesters when considerable quantities 
are being used. 


AVOIDING AND REMOVING 
STRESS MARKS. 

At this time of the year, when 
many workers are running off batches 
of bromide prints for Christmas cards 
and similar purposes, it is a usual 
thing to work with masked negatives, 
so that the prints have a white margin 
of greater or less width. Such margins 
very frequently come quite dirty, 
either evenly greyish in tone instead 
of pure white, or disfigured with very 
fine scratchy-looking marks known as 
stress marks. It is possible to avoid 
these entirely in the way made known 
by F. J. Mortimer some time ago. The 
method is extremely simple, merely 
the addition of a little hypo to the 
developing solution. With either 
amidol or metol we have found half 
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an ounce of a то per cent. solution 
of hypo, added to five ounces of 
developer, sufficient to do the trick. 
Usually a slightly increased exposure 
is necessary, but thiscan be ascertained 
quite readily by one or two tests. Our 
experiments with this proportion of 
hypo have been confined to bromide 
papers. 
Cleaning up Prints with Dirty Edges. 


If a batch of prints has been made 
in the ordinary way, and it is desired 
to clean them up and remove the 
stress marks, a weak solution of the 
usual ferricyanide and hypo reducer 
may conveniently be employed. This 
reducer is made up by taking, say, 
five ounces of 1o per cent. hypo and 
adding a few drops of 1o per cent. 
ferricyanide of potassium. The solu- 
tion must be much weaker than would 
be used for reducing negatives, or the 
prints will be spoiled. They should 
all be soaked in clean cold water, and 
then taken one by one, face upwards, 
on а sheet of glass, the reducing or 
cleaning solution being mopped over 
the margins with a good-sized tuft of 
medicated cotton wool. The tap 
should be kept running and the print 
frequently rinsed under it, and the 
glass supporting the print should be 
so held that the solution will not 
run across the face of ‘the print. Ав 
a rule a very slight application is 
sufficient to clean up the edges per- 
fectly. Naturally the prints must be 
well washed again to remove the 
cleaning solution. 


Of course, this method involves a 
certain expenditure of time, and it 
should not be done until the prints, 
have been washed after fixing, especi- 
ally if an acid fixing bath is used, 
as it should be for bromide and gas- 
light papers. Instead ой using а 
few drops of a то per cent. solution of 
ferricyanide, a small crystal may be 
dropped into the 1o per cent. hypo 
solution, and stirred with a glass rod 
until the solution is a very pale lemon 
yellow. 


New readers should note that back 
numbers containing previous Beginners’ 
Lessons are obtainable from the Pub. 
lishers, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 
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Velox 


for your Christmas 
cards this year 


Use Velox because you will want your friends 
to receive something which they will appreciate. 
Velox will faithfully reproduce all that there is 
in the negative you ‘use for printing your cards. 


Use Velox because daylight is limited at this 
time of the year. Velox only requires artificial 
light; you can print in the comfort of the 
fireside after you have done your day's work. 


Use Velox for printing your Christmas cards this 
year, and you will be so pleased with the results 
that you will decide to use nothing but Velox in 
future. You have the choice of two grades and 
four surfaces. Soft Velox is for normal negatives 
and Vigorous Velox for thin or flat negatives. 


Velox is sold in 6d. and 1/- 
packets by all Kodak dealers. 


Kodak Limited, Kingsway, London, W.C. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 


2 (Sugplement) 


ӘРЕ 
EAL ING 
HOME PICTURES. 


Have you thought of sending a 
dainty little album of home 
pictures to your chum at the 
front ? 


If you haven’t, just think now 
how much he would appreciate 
a set. Put yourself in his place, 
and imagine what you would 
like to see pictured if you were 
abroad on duty. Then take 
those particular subjects and 
send them along to the 
RAINES STUDIOS to be 
made into an album. Post the 
album to him and tell us what 


he has to say about 1t. 


RAINES & CO.,The Studios, EALING,W. 


Please send me your free booklet, " THE BEST RESULT.” describin - 


the work you do, its cost, and telling me how lo pack my negatives. 


T E 77 1 C EE. LI EI адаа анайы: аы ТИКО ROUEN PURA É 
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The” Biok that eyes 
Photographers: 


Christmas -Gift 


Ideal 


ONE SHILLING 


in Ruf! НИ 
Б НІНЕ 22 E 5; ds 


° Au Dealers and 
Railway Bookste!ls 


472% BURROUGHS. (WELLCOME. & Co.. LONDON 


Рно. 957 COPYRIGH* 
* 


WATSON'S 
HAND CAMERAS 


—— — BEST BRITISH MADE. —— 


THE DAINTY 


is made entirely of metal, finished 
black, and covered with best 
morocco. 

With double extension, 
mechanical rising front, 
and sliding front. 

An exceedingly com- 
pact and portable 
Camera, suitable for any 
climate. 

PRICE, 
complete, with 3 dark 
slides, taking & - plate 
pictures, large reversible 
finder, and F/6.8 Aplanat 
lens on Sector 
x. shutter, with 

Өй... Antinous release. 
! ІХ 25.15.6 
Camera, as бекш, with. w atson F /6.1 Series I. Holostigmat lens 
on Compound shutter, with Antinous release, £10. 10 . 0 


DELIVERY FROM STOCK. 


W. WATSON 4 SONS, Ltd, 


(ESTABLISHED 1837), 
313, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
Optical Works: HIGH BARNET, HERTS. 

Depot: 2, Easy Row, В rmingham. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 
interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 
must be accompanied by one of the Coupons 

es the same week. 
ATION will be íreely given, 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full 
name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 
АП queries and prints for criticism must be ad 
to the 


rinted in our 
ADVICE, CRITICISM and INFOR- 
and co ndents will 


Editor, THe AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 


PHOTOGRAPHIC келен 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked “ Query " or “ Criticism " оп the outside. 


Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


Shutter Efficiency. 

Can you give me the relative efficiency of focal- 

plane and diaphragm shutter at the same speed— 

say 1-300th sec. ? J. J. J. (Ilford). 

It is not possible to answer your 

question, for several reasons. In the 
first place there are various types of 
between-lens shutters. Тһе efficiency іп 
part depends on the stop used and 
diameter of shutter opening. Тһе effi- 
ciency of a focal-plane shutter depends 
on the size of the slit and diameter of 
light pencil it intercepts. This latter in 
turn depends on size of stop, distance 
of lens from plate, and distance of shutter 
from plate. 
Stained Negatives. 

A negative was pisces in the direct rays of the 

sun, and now shows deposits in certain parts, 


by the paper adhering, e 
. B. (Warwick). 


This result shows that der the nega- 
tive or paper was not quite dry, so the 
moral for the future is obvious. Prepare 
the following: (A) Water то о2., am. 
sulphocyanide } oz. (B) Water ro oz., 
nitric acid (strong) } oz. These solutions 
keep well. Mix equal quantities of A 
and B, and bathe the plate in this mix- 
ture until the stains are removed, but 
not longer, as the ammonium salt softens 
the gelatine. . 

Fixing Solutions, 
(1) How long does it take to fix a p. o. p. or 
gaslight print? Hypo 3 oz. per pint, tempera 
ture 60 to 65, prints not overlapping. (2) If a 
chemical solution is made up at working strength 
and kept in а large bottle, does the solution 
get denser at the bottom ? T. R. P. (Penarth). 

(1) Allowing at the rate of т oz. fresh 
solution рег quarter-plate-size print, 
and the dish rocked occasionally or 
prints turned over, you may feel safe 
after ten minutes—possibly earlier. Of 
course, you quite understand that this 
would not apply to a fixing bath that had 
already been used over and over again. 
(2) The widespread notion to which you 
here refer is entirely wrong. If you 
dissolve any substance in а solvent 
(hypo crystals in water, for instance) 
and thoroughly shake up the solution, 
it will remain of uniform density through- 
out, unless something occurs to cause a 
‚ precipitate—such, for instance, as a fall 
in temperature, when some of the dis- 
solved substance may be deposited as a 
solid. Again, slow chemical changes may 
take place in the solution and throw down 


a precipitate. If, for instance, you place 
a crvstal of copper sulphate in a small 
tall bottle, fill up the bottle with water, 
and let it rest on a shelf, vou will find that 
the water slowly dissolves the green 
crystal, and that the green solution 
gradually rises upward. In time the 
crystal is entirely dissolved, and the colour 
of the solution is uniform throughout 
the containing vessel, showing that 
while in the early stages of this experi- 
ment we had a denser green solution 
at the bottom and clear water above, 
yet in time the dissolved substance 
(denser solution) slowly diffused itself 
evenly in all directions. Thus the facts 
in this case are precisely opposite to the 
common notion. 


Chemical. 
Is there any solvent for gelatine outside the 
following : hot water, carbon disulphide, hydro- 
fluoric acid ? Is potas. bichromate sensitive 
to the whole spectrum ? 
H. W. (Ladywell). 


Gelatine is soluble in acetic, hydro- 
chloric, sulphuric, and oxalic acids, in 
cold solutions of barium chloride, also in 
various sulphocyanides, and in strong 
alkalis. Its setting power is destroyed 
by zinc chloride and chloral hydrate. 
As to vour other question, we cannot 
call to mind that this point has been 
accurately determined, but its range is 
approximately that of silver chloride. 


Background, 

Will you kindly advise me how to diffuse a 

background, etc. ? A. F. (Nottingham). 

We are in doubt as to what precisely 

you mean by “ diffuse a background.” 
If you refer to making the negative, 
you can diffuse the background—i.e., 
soften the relative sharpness of definition 
—-by using a fairly large stop and giving 
sharpest focus to near objects, while 
more distant parts are less sharp or 
slightly diffused. If you refer to the 
making of portions of a print less sharp, 
this may be done by the retouching of the 
negative. If these hints do not meet 
vour needs, write again giving precise 
details of the case in point. 


Copying. 
I wish to make a negative "n t print I have 
got, etc. 3 D. (Chester). 


To copy а print or any pida else to 
“ life size ” (i.e. copy same size as original) 
it is necessary first of all that the camera 
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lens be double its focal length from the 
plate or film. The focal length of the 
lens is the distance from the plate when a 
very distant object is in focus. If your 
camera does not permit this, then you 
will either (1) have to be content with a 
smaller-scale copy, (2) get another lens 
or (3) camera, or (4) a supplementary 
lens which, used in conjunction with 
your present lens, will give a combined 
and shortened focal length. For such 
a supplementary lens apply to Messrs. 
Kodak, Houghton, or Griffin. Any one 
of these firms could probably supply 
your needs at a small cost. 


Fixing, etc. 
(1) What will be the ultimate result from а 
bromide not properly fixed? (2) Is there any 
advantage in using a very strong fixing solution ? 
(31 Can I stop washing prints after two 
or three changes, and continue the washing three 
days later ? M. M. F. (Benguella). 
(1) If the print is not properly fixed а 
silver compound is left in the paper, 
which in time turns yellow-brown. (2) 
Fixing in anything stronger than 4o per 
cent. hypo is slower than 3o to 4o per 
cent. General experience points to the 
advisability of using a 20 to 25 per cent. 
strength of hypo as most convenient and 
desirable. (3) You can do this, of course, 
if you so desire, but it is not а course to 
be recommended. Thorough fixing really 
is more important than thorough washing, 
though both are highly desirable. If time 
saving is the prime object, the quickest 
way is to lay the prints one by one on a 
sheet of glass and let a gentle spray flow 
on them, first one side and then the other, 
at frequent intervals and in rotation. 


Supplementary. 

I purchased a wide-angle planiscope suppl - 

mentary. Up to the present I have obtained 

poor results. My photographs seem to be out 

of focus and misty. I give the same exposure 

as with my Aldis, etc. 

A. T. K. (Nottingham). 

Both the prints sent suggest over- 
exposed negatives. You fail to supply 
the details suggested by coupon. We 
presume that the supplementary you 
used shortened the focus of the Aldis, 
so that with the same stop a shorter 
exposure would be required with the 
supplementary than without it. Faulty 
exposure is apparently at or near the 
root of your failure. A dull day might 
give an effect of this kind. 
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The Camera at School. 


The title of an article which I struck up against the other 
day was ' The Camera at School.’ My first idea was that 
the apparatus itself was about to take lessons, and this cer- 
tainly would be very desirable, for the lack of elementary 
education on the part of one's camera is sometimes a source of 
acute distress. It is time the instrument went to school and 
learned a thing or two. Оп closer study, however, I quickly 
discovered the idea to be, not that the camera itself should be 
schooled, but that it should go to school to get photographs 
of the kiddies and similar trifles which are sometimes left about. 
The use of the camera in school immediately sent my mind 
jolting back over a quarter of a century when I (although some 
may be unbelieving) was a devout little schoolboy with big collar 
and shining morning face. 


A Surgical Result. 


When the photographer came to our school in those old davs, 
the results were apt to be more surgical than pictorial. I notice 
that, in the article just referred to, it is stated that in arranging 
a school group, the third row consisting оѓ‘ the smallest children”’ 
should stand on the ground, while the fourth row consisting Of 
smaller children " should stand on a form. This is all very 
well, especially in the case of children who are smaller than the 
smallest, but in our own case, in a group which was seven or 
eight deep, the back row had to stand on a rickety eminence, 
entailing a general clearing up of broken bones and bruised 
skulls afterwards. Оп the other hand, the first row of victims, 
seeing that Nature had forgotten to supply them with any 
convenient means of putting their legs off and on as required, 
had so to double up their extremities as to threaten the stability 
of their knee and ankle joints for some time to come. 


Don't Move. 


We knew very little about photography in those days, but one 
idea was engrained in the very substance of our being. We 
believed that unless we were perfectly still the most alarming 
results would follow, the camera changing into a menacing 
dragon forthwith. Henc e we stood with tightly clenched teeth, 
and fists ditto, every sign of grace and humour most carefully 
repressed, and such rigid determination of countenance as to 
entitle the record to a place in the album of martyrs. Some 
months later, after all the broken bones had come together 
again, and the ordeal had been entirely forgotten, the photo- 
grapher would arrive with the printed results at a shilling apiece. 
From these it appeared that many of us had been in such an 
extreme state of nervousness lest we be guilty of the smallest 
movement that we had dithered with fright until we appeared 
like meaningless blobs of schoolboy jellyfish ; while the boy 
in the middle of the front row, who held in his hand the slate 
on which was chalked the number of the class, was reduced to 
an unholy smear. 


" ware 


ьс: 


To Encourage Them. 

Nowadays, things are different. The outside photographer is 
not always called in, for the teacher himself as often as not has 
a camera, and the article I have been reading tells us how he can 
use it to increase the efficiency of the school. Some of the ways 
scarcely commend themselves to me, notably the suggestion 
that there might be placed on the school walls photographs of 
the children who have gained distinction. It is added that 
when such photographs have been hung up, there has frequently 
been seen gathered round the frame a group of other scholars, 
presumably deriving subconscious encouragement therefrom. 
I should think it more likely that they are awaiting a suitable 
opportunity to inflict mortal damage upon the photographs. 


Gloss and Matt. 


It must also be remembered that, with teachers as with other 
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amateurs, it will occasionally happen that it is a 
doubtful privilege to figure as a subject. On 
seeing a certain result, the sweetest child might 

turn sour, like milk in a thunderstorm, and 

what had been a promising career might be blasted almost at its 
beginning. Nor do I think very much of the idéa of grading the 
sizes, letting the very good boys have their? physiognomy repro- 
duced in whole plate, the mediocre boys in half-plate, and the 
dunces in quarter. More effective would ıt be, and much less 
trouble, to take the photographs all the same size, and print 
the good boys on glossy paper, and the bad boys on matt. 


Compensation. 


People engaged in business usually go to work each day 
without any expectation of enjoying themselves. At least, so I 
gather from what a director of one of our art centres has 
recently been saying on the subject of art as a career. How is 
it possible for any save the rarest spirits to grow enthusiastic 
over ledgers or to rhapsodise over the cash-book, except for the 
most sordid reasons? But the artist, unlike the business man, 
rejoices in his work. “ When he feels himself succeeding in his 
immediate aim of expressing himself, he' is the subject of a 
happiness of a very exalted kind, quite independent of all out- 
side circumstances." Апа here I come up once more against 
the great compensating law of Nature. Even if these tribes of 
business people going to work each morning do manage to earn 
their lunches, whereas the artist sometimes has to go lunchless, 
what does it matter? “Тһе stomach cannot be hid," says an 
old Venetian proverb, but it seems as though Nature were 
willing on occasion to relax her rule and to allow a fervent soul 
to do duty for an empty cupboard. It is lucky for him that the 
artist can be independent of all outside circumstances. 


The Photographer as Sitter. 


An article appeared in one of the medical papers the other day, 
entitled “ The Doctor as Patient." What a feeling and reveal- 
ing article might be written about the photographer as sitter! 
In my experience he is the worst of sitters. He has been so 
accustomed to posing others that he has forgotten to pose him- 
self. I think of one man in whose hands a group is plastic as a 
lump of clay, and who is celebrated for the effectiveness with 
which he places men. This individual underwent the trial to 
his patience the other day of himself being in a group and sub- 
mitting to be fired at by another. The result when he saw it 
sent him into a species of frenzy. Eyeglasses in a portrait are 
sometimes an ornament, and at others quite the reverse; with 
him they are the reverse—and he kept them on. As to his hands, 
one of them strikes a Pecksniffian attitude on his waistcoat, and 
the other is buried in a too lengthy sleeve hanging limply at his 
side. Of course it was the fault of the other fellow who was 
taking the picture. But in the conclaves of his conscience he 
cannot acquit himself. 


The Mountant. 


Good paste, what creamy magic’s thine 
To take in hand this print of mine, 
Transform it sober and devout, 
Give frolic curls the rightabout, 
To make it toe the wonted line, 
All innocent of twist and twine, 
In its appointed place recline 
On some support that's stiff and stout! 
Good paste ! 
And should folks say the print is fine, 
Or, flatteringly, ‘tis divine, 
I'll not forget your help, or flout 
The way you keep it straightened out, 
Though of yourself you make no sign, 
Good paste ! 
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TOMMY'S CHRISTMAS DINNER. 


Н. C. RANWELL 
The original, a toned bromide print, was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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The present issue of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 
may be regarded as a Christmas Number, inasmuch as 
it is concerned almost entirely with 
“fireside " photographic matters. Dur- 
ing this season of the year, when out- 
door photographic activities find so 
much curtailment, principally on account of the reduc- 
tion of the amoufit of available daylight, the subjects 
dealt with this week should, we think, prove acceptable 
to most amateur photographers. We also take advan- 
tage of this opportunity to wish all our readers as merry 
a Christmas as circumstances will permit. 


А “ FIRESIDE " 
NUMBER. 


A demonstration of the carbon process is always 
enchanting and dreamlike, except when some rude 
Philistine interjects a question as to the 
CARBONS ON price of a particular tissue; and Mr. A. C. 
WOOD. Braham's demonstration at the Camera 
Club the other evening was no exception 
to the rule. Some little variety was introduced by show- 
ing a number of tempting carbons on wood. Тһе pre- 
pared panels, of course, had already received a coating 
of insoluble gelatine, and the carbon tissue was then 
brought into contact with the wood, and squeegeed. 
Some very beautiful carbon results on this form of sup- 
port, an appropriate one for a permanent process, were 
exhibited. A trouble which sometimes arises when 
transferring ordinary photoeraphs to wood is that 
the grain of the wood is most pronounced in the high 
lights, to the disturbance of the effect of the picture. 
With the special white tissue Mr. Braham worked with, 
however, the grain of the wood showed, not in the 
high lights, but unobtrusively in the shadows. 
9 ө o 
Mr. W. T. P. Cunningham, in his lecture before the 
Royal Photographic Society оп intensification, said 
that some of the intensifiers which 


CHROMIUM were recommended as the best, while 
INTENSIFICATION. they might be the most efficient in 


the hands of the expert, were by no 
means suitable for the ordinary amateur. His own pre- 
ference was for the chromium method introduced by 
Piper and Carnegie, which, while it might not meet the 
requirements of the scientist, answered the amateur's 
needs in a thoroughly satisfactory way. It was very 
easy to use, very cheap, and the chemicals required were 
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not particularly dangerous. It could be modified to give 
slight, moderate, or high intensification. The nega- 
tive was immersed in a bichromate bleacher of potas- 
sium and hydrochloric acid in very weak solution, and 
after bleaching and washing, one simply poured on an 
ordinary developer, amidol by his own preference. The 
essential things in this process were a completely fixed 
plate, accuracy in making up the bleaching solution 
according to the degree of intensification required, and 
the taking of the plate out of the bath directly it was 
completely bleached. Caution must be taken to fix the 
negatives completely, and also to wash them well. 


o 9 9 


Recently there came into our hands a series of stereo- 
scopic prints drawn (not photographed) with mathe- 
matical precision so as to form complicated 
spirals and circles. Their purpose was to 
illustrate certain principles in gyrostatics. 
Looked at on the flat, they were almost as 
meaningless as a child’s scrawl, but seen in the stereo- 
scope, after the eye had had time to resolve the various 
planes, they took body and beauty. The curves stood 
out like the trails of stars in their courses, and, as a 
friend confessed to us, there was even more fascina- 
tion in studying a stereoscopic picture of lines and 
curves than in studying a stereoscopic photograph of 
landscape. No doubt this is because the elements ot 
the line picture are simple, while those of the photo- 
graph are complex, and the mind is attracted by the 
simpler images that are offered to it. It would be 
well if photographers could sometimes look at their 
work minus its tone, and realise the beauty that may be 
expressed merely by line. 


LINE AND 
CURVE. 
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HAPPY CHRISTMAS. BY J. B. BURLAND. 
The original was awarded a Beginners' Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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“ Snapshots from Home” League has come to 

stay “ for the duration of the war.” We can 

hardly think that there are many photo- 
graphers to-day who have not heard of it, and who are 
unaware of the good work that is being done to hearten 
our brave soldiers and sailors with photographs of 
their loved ones at home. Amateur photographers in 
all parts of the country have responded readily to the 
appeal of the Y.M.C.A., the originators of the scheme, 
and, quite apart from the real intrinsic merit of the 
idea, every camera owner who assists the endeavours 
of the Y.M.C.A. can rest assured he is working in a 
good cause. The fine record of this organisation 
during the war will redound to its credit for ever. 

To supply an unlimited number of photographs of 
the wives and relatives of the fighting men at the front 
is the least the amateurs of this country can do. The 
demand for the prints is ever on the increase as the 
British army grows larger. From the London Central 
Ү.М.С.А., Tottenham Court Road, W.C., lists of ad- 
dresses in your own neighbourhood can be obtained 
where the relatives of Tommy or Jack reside. Ке- 
quests for these pictures have been handed in to the 
Y.M.C.A. huts behind the firing line or in the camps. 

Recently, as readers of THE A. P. are aware, the 
sympathies of the more advanced workers have been 
enlisted in the good work, and we are glad to say that 
those amateurs with apparatus equipped with large- 
aperture lenses have responded well and been able 
to greatly assist in the steady flow of photographs to 
the front. 

One phase of photographic production appears to 
have been overlooked, however, and, moreover, it 1s 
a side of the work eminently suitable for dark winter 
days and evenings, and is well within the scope of 
every owner of a camera with almost any kind of lens. 
We refer to flashlight work. 

With ordinary care there is no danger whatever in 
the use of flashlight. With the aid of this additional 
power in the way of illumination, the photographer 
is independent of daylight entirely, or by the use of a 
little burning magnesium ribbon the waning daylight 
can be helped out in a remarkably satisfactory manner. 

АП flash powders are, unfortunately, inclined to be 
smoke producers. But attention to open windows 
and doors and a current of air immediately after each 
exposure will allow several plates to be exposed in 
succession in clear atmosphere. Bear in mind, how- 
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“SNAPSHOTS FROM НОМЕ 


BY FLASHLIGHT. 


By THE EDITOR. 


ever, the necessity of pulling down the blinds before 
making the flash. Otherwise the police may appear 
on the scene with a charge of '' signalling," etc. 

The modus operandi in the production of these flash- 
light snapshots is simplicity itself. The desirability for 
elaborate poses does not occur. The portraits should 
be as sharp and as straightforward as possible. The 
small camera and the light tripod are the most useful 
form of apparatus for the work. Тһе focussing scale 
should be carefully tested, and the correct focus of the 
pictures should be arrived at by the scale only. As 
most of the pictures will be taken in the somewhat 
cramped quarters that a small living room offers, a 


А Snapshot from Home for her Boy in the Trenches. 
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pocket tape measure will come in handy to judge exactly 
the distance between the sitter and the camera. 

A carefully tested direct vision viewfinder on the top 
of the camera should be used for observing how much of 
the subject is included. 

Johnson’s flash powder will be found very convenient 
and safe in use. It is supplied in a tin containing a 
magnesium powder, and another chemical in a separate 
tube for mixing with it to aid rapid combustion. To 
get the best results with this powder it is desirable 
that the contents of the inner tube should be emptied 
out on to a piece of perfectly dry clean paper, and 
carefully crushed and smoothed down into the con- 
sistency of fine flour. The magnesium powder should 
then be carefully mixed with it, and poured back into 
the tin, which is then shaken up, and the mixture is 
ready for use. (Do not smoke during the mixing 
operations, or conduct them too near an open fire.) 
About ten grains of this powder (about a small egg- 
spoonful) is ample for a portrait. This is the amount 
used in the production of the “ snapshot from home ” 
reproduced on the preceding page. This was fired 
with the aid of a little strip of celluloid inserted into 
the small heap of powder, the whole being fired on a 
tin biscuit-box lid held up well above the head and to 
the left of the camera. Care should be taken to observe 
the proximity of curtains or other material inflammable 
to the flash, and of course in rooms where the ceilings 
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are low the flash must be proportionately lower also, or 
there may be a possibility of scorching the ceiling. 

After the camera has been set for the portrait or 
group, and the flashlight prepared, the shutter is with- 
drawn, the lens opened, and a lighted match applied 
to the protruding end of the piece of celluloid. This 
flares, and is immediately followed by the flash. The 
piece of tin holding the powder should be inclined 
slightly towards the sitter, and held fairly high. 

Pictures and mirrors should also be watched for to 
avoid reflections into the lens. After the exposure, 
cap the lens, and at once open the windows and door. 
Then quietly and quickly prepare for the next exposure. 

The equipment of the ''Snapshots-from-Home ” 
photographer during the winter evenings, therefore, 
can be summed up as follows :—Camera, lens, and 
supply of plates (the non-filter type will be found very 
good for this work), tripod; tested focussing scale, 
and direct vision viewfinder ; a tape measure; a piece 
of tin (this can be made with a small wooden handle to 
screw on underneath, and a folding reflector for the 
back); and a supply of flash powder and matches. 

In our own case we weigh up a number of charges 
of flash powder of ten grains each before starting out. 
These are screwed up in pieces of dry clean paper, and 
half a dozen or more can be carried safely in a small tin 
box with a number of strips of celluloid cut from old 
films. 


————— eee 
PHOTOGRAPHY AND THE LADIES OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


HEN displaying my lantern slides before а photographic 

audience, I usually point out some of the ways in wnich 
I have been helped by my wife to obtain certain results. In 
the discussion which follows, frequently some surprise is ex- 
pressed by some member that а wife should not only wait 
while her husband leisurely secures his exposures, but should 
also actually materially assist him. This can only be because 
such photographers do not take the trouble to interest their 
wives in their pursuit. Тһе result is that many wives view 
their husbands’ hobby with feelings which may certainly be 
described as “© mixed.” 

Devotion to any hobby is certain to impose limitations upon 
the amount of time available for other pursuits. 

“ No man is a hero to his valet’’; and many photographic 
reputations would be marred by a knowledge of thcir owners' 
failures and mistakes, which are usually perfectly well known 
to those owners' wives. What stories the wives of most amateur 
photographers could tell if they only dared to speak. Occasionally 
they will do so, and the stories are often worth repeating. Тһе 
following was related to me by the wife of a beginner whose 
name shall be '' Jones.” 

" Jones" had been recommended to photography by a 
proficient relative in а distant town, who had loaned the neces- 
sary apparatus and given the primary instructions. The first 
exposure had been made and a negative obtained which at 
least reflected the outlines of the sitter. Then a packet of 
gaslight paper was cautiously opened, the first piece of paper 
hurriedly taken out, and the packet closed again. Exposure 
was made, but the subsequent prolonged development declined 
to produce any result upon the paper. In somewhat of a 
quandary as to the reason, “ Jones " sent the piece of paper 
to his relative, and with complete confidence awaited expert 
opinion. А few posts later the reply came, giving full direc- 
tions for gaslight printing, and concluding with the words, 
'" even from motives of economy I should not advise you to 
attempt to develop brown paper again.” 

Mr. Seymour's story of the methods he adopted to obtain 
the use of the '' best room," in which to take one of his beautiful 
flower studies, is well known. Ав һе said when the picture 
secured an award, '' We did it." Most ladies are easily in- 
terested in the production of beautiful things, and if amateur 
photographers took a little more trouble to interest their wives 
and sisters in photography an improvement in their work 


would not be the only gain likely to ensue. On dit that at 
least one well-known exhibitor at the “ Royal ” and the'' Salon "' 
has most of the retouching necessary done by his wife. 

Comparatively few amateurs possess the luxury of a per- 
manent dark-room. Most of us have to make shift with а 
room which is also used for other purposes. Тһе bathroom is 
usually the most convenient. In summer the cellar may be 
requisitioned. But for making enlargements on a cold winter's 
night I find no place so cosy as a good kitchen. Іп all these 
places the convenience of domestic arrangements has to be 
studied, or we shall be told, “ You always want to use the 
bathroom on Tommie's bath night," or “ How can you expect 
us to get supper ready with the kitchen in darkness 2” The 
result is detrimental to both temper and photography. But 
just think of the harmony which prevails when the ladies of 
the household are really interested in the photography. It is 
known beforehand when the bathroom or kitchen are likely 
to be wanted, and arrangements are made accordingly. Things 
go as merry as a marriage bell, and no one suffers, unless it is 
Thomas junior, who occasionally may have to get up а 
quarter of an hour earlier and take his bath in the morning. 

At the same time it is not always advisable to paint the 
delights of photography in too rosy a light. This may have 
its financial drawbacks if the ladies become too interested. 
Thev may desire a camera of their own, not to mention plates 
and papers. And they possess too many advantages to make 
them desirable rivals for the use of bathroom or kitchen. 

If the enthusiasm in photography on the part of the ladies 
of the household becomes too rampant, and the original position 
is reversed,.it then becomes advisable for а self-respecting man 
to allow his interest in photography to lapse for a time. Не 
should then deplore the tendencies of modern tastes, adopting 
“ one camera, one household,” as his political motto, and per- 
haps take to sketching, or affect a taste for sculpture or some 
other minor (! ) form of art, until the status quo is restored. 

In conclusion, may I say that if some of the suggestions I 
have briefly outlined be adopted, I am quite sure that both 
photographers and the ladies with whom they are in daily 
contact will derive considerable benefit, and I do not think that 
the pictorial and technical qualities of the photography are 
likely to suffer. Which of my suggestions should be acted upon 
I leave to individual circumstance and discretion. 

Corvus CORAX. 
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` g  DINING-ROOM PHOTOGRAPHY BY GAS OR 


practised by the amateur 
photographer who is fond of at- 
home portraiture is the photo- 
graphy of groups, etc., in the 
ordinary living room by the 
normal lighting thereof. This 
may be gas or electric light, and 
it is surprising how short an ex- 
posure may be given under cer- 
tain circumstances. In some 
cases, of course, when a large 
amount of artificial light of this 
character is available, more am- 
bitious pictorial results can be 
attempted; but ordinary  por- 
۳ 4 traiture by the aid of іпсап- 
descent gas ог  incandescent 
electric light becomes simplicity 
itself in the case of seated figures 
who can retain a comfortable 
pose for an exposure of, say, twenty seconds. 

For the worker who essays this type of work deliberately 
it would be as well to endeavour to connect up with the 
existing gas ог electric light fittings certain lengths of 
flexible tubing or wire, to which the requisite number of gas 
burners or electric light bulbs can be attached, so that they 
may be moved about or adjusted to any desired height or 
position to secure the required lighting effect. 

Everyone will have noticed at various times how good 
the modelling of a face is when the figure is seated in an 
ordinary living room in the evening in the light given by 
the gas or electric light belonging to the room itself. 1f this 
effect is found to be satisfactory and the sitter is in a 
comfortable pose, a portrait may be attempted without anv 
further preparation beyond noting that the surroundings are 
not too “ busy." Тһе removal of a picture from the wall, 
an ornament or a plant from a shelf, or an antimacassar 
from the back of a chair will frequently make a lot of 
difference in the success or otherwise of the result by help- 
ing to concentrate attention on the face. 

The lights should not be too far away (i.e.,.not more than 
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ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


Special to "The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News." 


By "ONLOOKER." 


six feet), and of normal pressure. They may be aided a 
little by placing sheets ot white cardboard behind to help 
to reflect a little more illumination ; and if the lighting is all 
on one side, a newspaper over the back of a chair will serve 
admirably as a retiector tor the shadow side. With the 
fastest available plates, such as any of those included in 
the “ ultra-rapid” series given in THE А. P. Monthly Expo- 
sure Table, an exposure of twenty seconds with a lens 
working at F/6 should give a well-exposed portrait that 
should be both characteristic and pleasing. 

To increase the light, advantage can be taken of the sug- 
gestion given above, namely, to use the necessary flexible 
connections so as to either bring the light nearer to the 
sitter or to increase the number of lights themselves. -For 
instance, with three full-size incandescent gas burners at 
full power, used within a distance of a yard of the subject, 
with suitable white reflectors both behind the lights and on 
the shadow side of the figure, and, say, a Flashlight plate or 
a Wellington 'Xtra Speedy, lens working at F/4.5, an expo- 
sure of two or three seconds should suffice. 

When more ambitious attempts are made in the way of 
groups, such as the children's party shown in the illustra- 
tion below, or such a subject as the picture on p. 499, it is 
necessary, of course, for the light to be of the highest avail- 
able actinic power if the ordinary room illumination only 
is being employed. In the case of the picture on p. 499 It 
was possible to use the ordinary electric lighting of the room ; 
but as this amounted to a large volume of light when all 
the lamps were in use, a comparatively short exposure was 
possible. 

A point to bear in mind also when dealing with this class 
of subject is the advantages presented by the small camera, 
which, coupled with the large-aperture lens, has become 
familiar to so many amateurs during the past couple of 
years. With these small cameras and short-focus lenses 
considerable depth of definition is possible at full aperture. 
The negatives, developed in, say, a concentrated developer, 
such as Azol, should be kept on the thin side, with as much 
detail as possible, and so provide an excellent start for good 
bromide enlargements. In any case the subject is one well 
worth the attention of every amateur during the winter even- 
ings, and many good portraits and character studies in the 
home circle should be obtainable in this way. 
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ISTORTION in photo- 
graphy, its causes and 


cures, have been of 
late much discussed in 
various quarters, and at 


times with such force that 
the subject under discus- 
sion was clearly reflected in 
the countenances of many 
of those taking part in the 
debate. So much so, that 
one longed for the conditions which would allow of some 
record of such charming expressions 
being retained in a more or less per- 
manent form. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC FUN. 


By J. PEAT MILLAR (Australia). 
Tie Amateur Photographer and Photographic News." 


a face look broader or narrower. 


negative upright we get the broadening out effect, 
and if lying on its side we 


effect. 
In the accom- 
panying diagram 


the arrangement of 
the camera, mirror, 
and easel is shown. 
In actual practice 
the mirror (facing 
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If we have the 


get a lengthening 


Diagram showing arrangement of enlarging 
camera, mirror, and easel. 


the camera) would be turned round more towards the 


To produce what we want we have E tee 
only to study the conditions which $ OEC Hee 


cause distortion when we don't want it, 
exaggerate them a little, and there we 
are. 

By such means we can get as much 
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distortion as will 
be noticeable 
enough to cause 
comment, favour- 
able or otherwise. 
But to get a full- 
fledged caricature 
we must take 
more violent 
methods of producing the desired effect and incidentally 
providing considerable amusement at Christmas. 

The means are to hand in the enlarging lantern. Ву 
tilting the easel at an angle we can get a certain amount 
of distortion, but to get the best effect we have only to 
place the easel on a line with the sides of the enlarging 
camera, and place a mirror where the easel should be, and 
reflect the image on to the easel at such an angle as will 
give us the amount of distortion we want. 

According to how we place the negative we can make 
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Swelling Oaut. 


. mirror and easel 


easel than it appears to be in the 
sketch. The three illustrations show 
the results obtained by twisting the 
when making 
enlargements of the little portrait 
in the heading. 

If not carried too far, quite a lot of 
amusement can be created by having 
a number prepared beforehand of 
any friends whose negatives you may 
have when a party is coming off. The 
photographer makes a pretence of 
taking their portraits, and after the 
usual routine produces one of the 
prepared caricatures. 

Nothing should be produced, how- 
ever, likely to wound  anyone's 
feelings. It is generally safe to 
stick to men who are considered 
good-looking, and don't enlarge 
their defects; that is to say, if a 


,man has a long thin face, distort 


it so as to broaden it out, and one 
with a short or round face, print it 
so that it looks a great deal longer. 
This will amuse just as much, and 
generally please the victim also. 
As to the ladies, the wisest course is, 
perhaps, to leave them severely alor e 
when essaying caricature. 
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FIRESIDE 


to admit at the outset 
that the title printed 
above is slightly contradic- 
tory, for the essence of travel 
would appear to consist in /eaving one's fireside. However, 
most amateur photographers have journeyed in imagina- 
tion whilst comfortably enjoying a quiet pipe by the home 
hearth, and it is the purpose of the writer to show that 
this same imaginative travelling, plus a camera and a little 
ingenuity, may yield photographs not at all uninteresting 
and sometimes of a definite pictorial value. 
The three photographs which adorn—or at least do not 
disfigure—this article were all taken during the last few 


B will be well, perhaps, 


weeks within a few feet of a cosy fire, and in conditions 
totally unlike those which they attempt to portray. To 
be explicit, they were taken in the writer's kitchen. Тһе 
total expenditure for materials, other than photographic, 
was threepence, this sum having purchased three large 
bars of salt at the local oilshop. Other accessories, such 
as little pieces of firewood, an old negative, and scraps of 
paper, may be regarded as having cost nothing. 

Having business in the City, like many another reader, 
and with but brief moments of daylight at his disposal 
during these wintry months, the writer sat down one even- 
ing to think over what could be done with indoor photo- 
graphy to beguile the time. Ordinary still-life work made 
no great appeal, particularly as flowers are, alas! rare in 
these days. Portraiture by artificial light had already 
been exploited until there was nobody left to photograph. 
Searching round for something new, it was thought that 
a few '' fake ” snow pictures might cause some amusement 
amongst friends, and the pictures illustrating this article 
were the result. 

After a couple of rough tries to judge of lighting and 
general effect, the little effort entitled “ An Alpine Grave ” 
was produced. Аз some indication of the scale, it may 
be mentioned that the cross is but two inches high, 
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WITH A CAMERA. 


By PERCY W. HARRIS.| 


Special to °“ The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News." 
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TRAVELS 


and the whole subject was 
arranged on a teatray. First 
of all a few books of various 
sizes were arranged so as to 
form a gradual slope, and 
then with crumpled pieces of newspaper a certain irregu- 
larity was produced. Over the books and paper a cloth 
was spread and one bar of the salt, which had previously 
been crushed, was used to cover the '' ground " so made. 
Finally, to give the requisite softness, the two remaining 
bars were grated together, the fine powder so formed being 
allowed to fall from a height of a foot or so in a soft shower. 

The cross, cut from a small piece of firewood, had a 
firm base constructed from a lump of plasticine. The 
upper edges of the wood were slightly gummed so as to 
allow some '' snow ” to adhere, and a little salt was sprinkled 
from above as before. Cart tracks were made with a 
strip of cardboard, and the footmarks by careful dabbing 
with a piece of wood cut like a miniature foot. After a 
few tries the desired effect was easily obtained. Тһе 
lighting question had to be carefully considered and 
tested, the table finally being moved close to the window 
and the case- 
ment curtains 
arranged so as 
to allow the 


light to fall 
from just be- 
hind the right 
side of the 
cross. 

This photo- 
graph —the 


only one of the 
three taken in 
daylight—was 
made during a 
week-end. To 
obtain suffi- 
cient depth of 
focus a small 
stop (F/32) 
had to be 
used, and ex- 
posure was 
given accord- 
ing to the 
reading of 
a Watkins 
meter. Owing 
to the con- 
siderable camera extension, the lens was really working at 
a smaller aperture than F/32, but the brightness and white- 
ness of the subject made it unnecessary to increase the 
exposure beyond that indicated by the meter, as would 
have been advisable in ordinary circumstances. Develop- 
ment was carried out by the Watkins time and temperature 
method, azol being the developer used. Needless to say, a 
backed plate was chosen, for it is useless to attempt work 
of this nature with anything else. 
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An Eskimo Sealing Hut. 


“ An Eskimo Sealing Hut and Pool, Greenland," was 
the second attempt, this time the work being done at 
night. One of the remaining unbroken bars of salt was 
suitably shaped and set on end to form the side of the 
cliffí The deep, dark pool, where the Eskimo catches 
seals when not eating blubber inside the hut, came into 
existence by laying an old negative on the table and 
arranging the salt around it. The hut itself, cut from a 
lump of salt, had a little of the powdered condiment 
sprinkled over it, and on the distant horizon, where the 
world comes to an end at the edge of the table, the reader 
will perceive some further lumps broken from the large 
bar. As to the sky, whatever criticisms may be launched 
against it, few can dispute that it avoids the oft-censured 
fault of being an expanse of white ! 

This picture, just as the others, needed careful lighting 
to obtain a good result, and a flashlamp was used at a 
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low level to obtain the effect of a low arctic sun. To 
avoid harsh shadows at the side of the hut, the incan- 
descent light was left on for a minute or two after the 
flash had been fired. This seems to have softened the 
light sufficiently. 

The picture, “Тһе Hut near the Summit," is perhaps 
somewhat '' telephotographic," but requires little explana: 
tion as to method. The tiny hut was cut from a piece of 
cardboard used to stiffen a packet of gaslight paper, and 
afterwards covered with black paper from a similar packet. 
The windows are little pieces of white paper stuck on. 
The roof had to be gummed to allow the ' snow" to 
adhere, as without some means such as this the salt was 
found to slide off. The mountain is mostly composed of 
books and paper covered with a cloth, but the peak itself 
is a solid block of salt cut out from the cliff in Greenland. 
Curious readers may find traces of the pattern of the 
teacloth used as a covering for the mountain rocks if they 
peer in the shadows. 

With regard to the skies, these are undoubtedly}too 
black, and much better results would have been obtained 
bv stretching a light cloth behind each arrangement. 
Printing in a sky from another negative would also be a 
great improvement, although it would be difficult to find 
clouds correctly lighted for such pictures. However, 
considered as views catching the last ravs of the setting 
sun when the sky is already a deep blue, they are not 
particularly unnatural. 

The writer's friends have, without a single exception, 
taken “ An Alpine Grave” to be genuine, and many а 
hearty laugh has resulted from the explanations. The 
other pictures have also been thought to depict reality. 
Altogether the formation and photographing of these 
little studies have afforded no little pleasure to the writer 
himself, and he hopes that these few notes and illustrations 
will be of interest to other readers, and lead them"to try 
their hand at pictures which may be truly said to be 
“ worth their salt.” 


——————— 


"THE DOLLS' DAY." 


А N ideal gift-book for children from the pen of Carine Cadby, 
and illustrated with twenty-nine photographs by Will 
Cadby, has just been published by Messrs. Mills and Boon, 
Ltd., of Rupert Street, London, W. The delightful little story 
that is told deals with a little girl who loved dolls, the dolls 
in question being remarkably real-looking little persons, who 
subsequently come to life in duly approved fashion when their 
owner falls asleep. With these models, plus an amiable dog 
and a rabbit, Mr. Cadby has contrived to produce some pictures 
which surely reach the high-water mark in this class of photo- 
graphy. Ав illustrations to the little story of the dolls' adven- 
tures told so well by Mrs. Cadby, they are perfect. 

Our re»ders are already well acquainted with this lady’s 
photographic and literary work through the pages of THE A. P., 
and will, we are sure, appreciate her latest production thoroughly. 

The book is published at 15. 6d. net, and we commend it to 
the attention of every reader of THE A. P. who wishes for an 
acceptable gift for a little one, and much entertainment himself 
in à contemplation of the illustrations. 


" MOOR PARK." 


EADERS of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER who аге 

familiar with Moor Park, Rickmansworth, and who have 
at any time enjoyed the hospitality of Lady Ebury, will appre- 
ciate and enjoy the charming volume bearing the above title 
published by Mr. Elkin Matthews (4a, Cork Street, W.) The 
book is remarkable for the fine series of photogravure repro- 
ductions it contains by Mr. Alvin Langdon Coburn (one of 
which we reproduce on page 500), and may be regarded in the 
light of a souvenir de luxe. Ап introduction written by Ladv 
Ebury deals with the historical associations of Moor Park, and 
is extremely interesting in view of the part played by it in the 
country's history. The house appears to have been at one 
time one of the finest examples of Tudor architecture in the 
country, but it was cased over with Portland stone in 1720. 

Mr. Coburn's photographs demonstrate conclusively that in 
the hands of an artist even the most matter-of-fact details of 
architecture and ornamental park can be idealised and made 
into things of beauty. His treatment of his subject is masterly 
in every respect. Тһе book is published at 5s. 


"PHOTOGRAMS OF THE YEAR 
1915." | 
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* JUST A SONG AT TWILIGHT." 
BY 


MRS. MAUD OLDHAM. 


The original, a stained bromide 
print (61 x 51), was awarded a 
prize іл the Weekly Competi- 
tion. 
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“АСА! ІС ' MISS DORA SAD. 
MEASURING. BY HEAT 


The original, a bromide print (7 x 10), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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THE TOAST. 


BY 
J. B. B. WELLINGTON. 


See article on '' Dining-Room 
Photography by Gaslight,” 
page 493. 
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DEER IN MOOR PARK. BY ALVIN LANGDON COBURN,. 
From Mr. Coburn's New Book on Moor Park. See page 496. 
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HE FAMILY GROUP ON 
CHRISTMAS DAY. 


Ву MARY HARE. 
Special to ** The A. P. & Р. N.” 


CHRISTMAS Day is а day of gathering 
together of the various members of the 
family, and it seems sensible that a record 
of such gathering should be made. А 
photograph serves as a reminder of а 
pleasant day, also it shows the various 
family members all in one picture, and 
one can point out the different relations 
to one's friends. Particularly now whilst this terrible war 
lasts, let the group be taken, if the family is still whole, lest 
some of its members should have to leave their home and go to 
fight for their country. Апа if some are gone, still let the 
others be photographed, so that the photographs may be sent 
out to rejoice the hearts of the absent ones. 

Such gathering generally includes three generations, and not 
seldom four. This often means that there are babies who 
cannot even sit, much less keep still; also very old people, who 
may be infirm, or who cannot stand cold or damp weather any 
more than the babies. And to these difficulties, sufficient in 
themselves, is added the fact that it is the very worst time of 
year for light. 

Now there may be those who are kept at work till late on 


" 
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Christmas Eve, on account of extra Christmas business, and 
perhaps these will not rise early on Christmas morning; апа 
some members who are coming in for the day may not arrive 
till late; whilst others will be going to church, and by the time 
they return the '' Christmas dinner ”' is ready, so that it may be 
nearly 2 p.m. before a start can be made at the photography. 
Let it be seen to that such things as inserting plates in dark 
slides, having the camera in working order with the right lens 
in place, preparation of background, and even the planning 
of the group be done on a previous day. It will then not take 
many minutes till all is ready, making use of the sturdy members 
to help fetch and carry, and to be used as material to focus 
by, so that everything is absolutely in order before the aged 
or infants are called out; these latter will then only have to 
remain a few minutes for the exposures. 


Some people may be fortunate enough to have a greenhouse, 
and if so this is the best place to choose for our purpose, it being 
both sheltered and light; or a glass outbuilding over either 
front or back door may be suitable. If such are not available, 
the garden is the next best place, and it is not often that Christ- 
mas is very cold, and one must hope that it will not rain. Fail- 
ing all these places, perhaps the group can stand in a large bay 
window, and the photographer manage to take the photograph 
through the window. 


The length of exposure depends on the place in which the 
photograph is taken, and the brightness or otherwise of the 
particular day. To give a very rough idea, one second at F/r1 
might do in any of the above-mentioned places except the 
garden, and there one-tenth second might serve at 2 p.m. These 
exposures doubled would probably be better, and halved would 
still serve our purpose, if babies are a difficulty, and the stop 
can be opened a little in the latter case. Perhaps the infants 
will not stand even this exposure, and if so the biggest stop 
and the longest instantaneous exposure available might be 
used; in fact, it is wise to take one snapshot at least, where 
babies are concerned, for fear of movement. And, again, 
certain lenses may cover the plate sharply to the edges at F/8 ; 
if so, there is no need to use F/11 anyhow. 


One naturally wishes to be in one's own family group, and 
various suggestions for photographing oneself have appeared 
from time to time ; but usually а kind neighbour or a servant 
can be called to the rescue, and if they are unaccustomed to a 
camera let them make one or two artificial exposures without 
the dark slides being drawn. 

Lastly, try if possible to let the photographs be distributed 
soon; they will give double the pleasure then to what they 
would do in a month's time. In fact, much pleasure would be 
added to the Christmas Day itself if a rough print were taken 
off the wet negative and just handed round wet on a plate. 


Wimbledon and District Camera Club. —Mr. J. W. Barlow, 
36, Kingscliffe Gardens, Southfields, Wimbledon, S.W., has 
been appointed secretary of the club in place of Mr. Gittins, 
now on active service. Unattached photographers living in 
the district are invited to communicate with Mr. Barlow as to 
membership. | 


G.E.R. Mechanics’ Institution | Photographie Society.—In 
consequence of the removal of Mr. A. Woolford to the provinces, 
thé secretarial duties will be undertaken by Mr. W. A. Sullivan, 
10, Chichester Road, Leytonstone, N.E., who will be glad to 
welcome new members. А branch of the “ Snapshots-from- 
Home ” League has been formed in connection with the society. 


No.3 of the ** Gazette °° of the зга London General Hospital, 
Wandsworth, has just come to hand, and is labelled “ Christmas 
Number." It is well up to the standard that the previous 
numbers have led us to expect, and the editor, Private Ward 
Muir, К.А.М.С., is again to be congratulated upon having got 
together so admirable a collection of articles, stories, pictures, 
and information. Headers who may desire copies of this 
bright little production, which takes one so intimately into 
the working of the great military hospital it represents, can 
obtain them on application to the editor of the Gazette, с/о 
the Hospital Post Office, 3rd London General Hospital, Wands- 
worth. Тһе price 1s threepence. 


Photographs of Zeppelins Wanted.— We have received а 
communication from Mr. William Smithard, hon. sec. of the 
Midland Railway Institute Photographic Society, Derby, who 
says: ''If the censor and the police do not raise any objection, 
we propose to devote one of our meetings to the subject of 
zeppelins. We have the promise of an interesting scientific 
paper dealing with the construction and manipulation of these 
airships, and we should like to get lantern slides of zeppelins 
from photographs taken, by day or by night, either before or 
during the war; also from photographs of searchlights, aero- 
planes, or of the damage done by, or any unusual incident in сол- 
nection with, the raids. І shall be much obliged if you will 
allow me to appeal to your readers who have any such photo- 
graphs to favour us by sending prints at an early date, so that 
we may ascertain whether they will be suitable for lantern 
slides for our meeting. We are prepared to make the slides 
ourselves, or to pay the usual fee for making them. Lantern 
slides of diagrams and sketches will also be welcome." Readers 
of THE А.Р. who may be able to help in this direction should 
communicate with Mr. Smithard, at 15, Cromwell Road, Derby. 
Those who contribute slides will be able to have the loan of the 
set for one evening when it is complete, if desired, 
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TO PRINT V. P. SIZES SIMULTANE- 
OUSLY ON LARGE-SIZE PAPER. 


PON a sheet of whole-plate paper, 

8} by 64 (P. O. P., self-toning, 
bromide, or gaslight), eight vest-pocket 
size photographs may be simultaneously 
printed, all that is necessary being a piece 
of cardboard (such as may be found in 
any packet of 84 by 61) and a piece of 
opaque paper of similar size for the 
purpose of masking. 

The cardboard is intended to provide 
a frame or holder for the eight negatives, 
and should be measured up and cut as 
per diagram (fig. 1). 

For cutting, a very sharp knife with a 
fine point, and a steel straight-edge are 
advised, and great care should be taken 
that when the shaded portions A, B, C, D, 
etc., are cut away, the openings thus 
caused are just large enough to hold 
the negatives firmly, as any risk of the 
negatives slipping from their first position 
of contact will prevent examination 
during the process of printing if P. O. P. 
or a self-toning paper be used. 

To prepare the opaque paper for 
masking, place the cardboard, after the 
eight openings have been cut away, upon 
the masking paper, taking care that the 
extreme edges of the cardboard and paper 
coincide. Тһе openings in the cardboard 
will reveal the masking paper beneath, 
and cardboard and mask should now be 
pasted together. 
| It now remains to cut openings in the 
masking paper, which should leave а 
margin of masking paper 1-1o0th in. wide 
inside each opening in the cardboard. 


Fig. 1. 
Measurements for cardboard. The shaded portions are to be cut away. 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles оп home-made apparatus or accessories of а 
novel description by readers of Tue A. P. AND P. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


This is done by drawing a rectangle, 
on the masking paper, inside each opening 
in the cardboard, at r-roth distance 
from and parallel to the cardboard edge. 
(See fig. 2.) 

Each opening will thus provide a 
frame for each negative, and a permanent 
mask. A piece of glass, 8} by 6} in., 
will be necessary to support the apparatus 
when in the printing frame. (See fig. 3.) 


The arrangement is best adapted for 
equal 


negatives of density (approx.), 
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Fig. 2. 
Diagram showing how each opening will appear. 


but negatives of various densities could 
be printed (in the case of P. O. P. or self- 
toning paper) at the same time, as each 
opening can be covered when printing 
is complete. For gaslight and bromide 
papers negatives of approximately equal 
density are necessary. IJ). fJ; T. 
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А DEVICE FOR SELF-PORTRAITURE. 

OME time ago I wanted to take a 
^J family group photograph, including 
myself, but the trouble was there was 
nobody left to press the button. I got 
over the difficulty quite easily without 
special apparatus, as follows, and have 
since used the idea very satisfactorily 
on many occasions. АП that is neces- 
sary is a reel of black thread and a weight, 
or for use away from home a peg with a 
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hook of some kind on it would be more 
convenient in place of the weight. Pass 
one end of the thread through the weight 
or hook, and make a loop to attach to 
the shutter lever. Place the weight on 
the ground in such a position as to give 
a straight pull on the lever. For all 
instantaneous exposures you are as well 
equipped as if you had a thirty-feet 
flexible release. I think the photograph 
will make the idea quite plain. 
W. А. К. 
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Fig. 3. 
Showing completed apparatus. 
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HE remark is often 
' two chief items in portraiture are 
the lighting and the background," or 


made that the 


words to that effect. 
certainly requires a few words of quali- 
fication, yet it contains so much truth 
and good advice that it should be profit- 
able to spend a few minutes in its con- 
sideration. For this reason we have 
taken three average examples from a 
recent weekly beginners competition, 
selecting those that show us some variety 
in these two respects. 

We notice at a glance that the general 
character of the lighting is quite different 
in each case. Thus in example A the 
lighting is more or less general or diffused, 
but the chief direction is from round 
about or behind the camera, so that with 
the full-face pose we get a front lighting. 
Now, in such cases the general tendency, 
and therefore the danger to be guarded 
against, is flatness and consequent loss 
of form and modelling. This naturally 
results from nearly all light and very 
little shade or shadow. But this is not 
at all necessarily always the case, as this 
example shows us. True we do not get 
the light and shade variety or contrast 
range "that we have in example C, but 
that does not prove one or other to be 
the better. The face in A certainly is 


Such a statement 


A.— Pip. 
From the Beginners’ Competition. 


By F. Genge. 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS 
Weekly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful to other readers dealing 


with the same class of subject. 


Prints from either the Beginners’ Competition or the Advanced Workers’ 


Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, will be dealt with here. 


not flat, yet the range of light and shade 
is not very marked. A lighting of this 
kind is often the best one can have for 


a face which is thin, or bony or liny, as it 
is less likely to accentuate these charac- 
On the other hand, 


teristics. the faces 


В.-Еуемімс Srupv. Ву Н. O. Whitehead. 
From the Beginners’ Competition. 


of young people are usually softly rounded, 
free from angularity, wrinkles, lines, and 
strongly pronounced det ail, so that such 
a lighting is not unlikely to yield a 
result that is somewhat void of character. 
In the case of B exactly 
the opposite conditions 
prevail. Here the source 
of light (the window) is 
facing us or in the eye of 
the camera. The result of 
course is that the side of 
the head and figure pre- 
sented to the lens is that 
which is in shade ог 
shadow. If the front light- 
ing is the only source of 
light, then this shadow 
side is very apt to be flat, 
from absence of shade or 
shadow detail or grada- 
tion. Thus in B the head 
and figure are practically 
in silhouette. The same 
effect is illustrated by the 
flower pot on the table. 
Now in example C we 
have an effect intermediate 
between A and B. The 
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figure, seated so as to present a side or 
profile view, is lighted by а source at 
right angles to our line of sight. Thus 
though we call this a side lighting, yet 
it is a front-face lighting as regards the 
sitter. But the camera sees а con- 
siderable range of light and shade. In 
this arrangement there is the danger of 
too much contrast, which is likely to 
give the face a hard, sharp-cut, or bony 
look. This especially happens with under- 
exposure and over-development of the 
negative. 1% is preferable to tend to- 
wardsthe opposite direction, viz., generous 
exposure and soft development. In an 
indoor lighting of this kind it is often 
advantageous to interpose between the 
window and sitter some form of light 
scattering or diffusing screen; such, for 
instance, as a thin muslin curtain, or а 
screen made of several sheets of white 
tissue paper gummed together by their 
edges. lt is true that such a diffuser 
stops some light. But the exposure is 
not necessarily lengthened, because the 
diffuser lights up the shadows by scat- 
tered light, so that the loss in one direc- 
tion жау be compensated by gain in 
another. 


We say ' may "—not must— 
because the loss due to too opaque a 
diffuser is greater than the gain by 


lightening the shadows. 


With regard to backgrounds. One 
can hardly fail to notice that either of 
the plain or simple backgrounds of A 
and C is more effective than the com- 
plicated background of B. We also 
notice that the background in C is very 
plain and dark. In A we scarcely notice 
the background at all, for it goes to- 
wards neither extreme. 


By Mrs. L. J. Wilmoth 
From the Beginners’ Competition. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 
Christmas Greelings to all my readers, with hopes for a brighter New Year.—ARIEL. 


Yorkshire Federation. 

If the delegates’ meeting of the Yorkshire Photo- 
graphic Union, held last Saturday at Bradford, 
served no other purpose than to encourage the 
Yorkshire societies to '' carry on," it was time and 
money well spent. I have seen bigger attendances 
at these meetings, but none more enthusiastic and 
self-satisfied. I say self-satisfied because, having 
compared notes, the delegates found that the 
advice which has been freely acted upon during 
the past twelve months has borne fruit, and bigger 
attendances are being obtained by all the Yorkshire 
societies than has been the rule during the past 
two or three years. What Yorkshire has found 
to be a curious result of a war-time effort many 
other societies in all parts of the country can also 
confirm. Although many of the members have 
gone to the war—or at least are on service training — 
and consequently there are generally smaller mem- 
bership rolls, there are large increases in the average 
attendances at the weekly meetings of the societies. 


Bigger Attendances. 

Why are these better averages being obtained ? 
Not because there is more photography being done, 
or more beginners are being roped in, but simply 
because officials of societies, after the first rush of 
pessimism on the outbreak of the war had simmered 
down, recognised they were up against some serious 
obstacles if societies were to continue, and those 
obstacles could only be surmounted if seriously 
and earnestly tackled. Presidents, secretaries, 
and councils discussed the points of society organisa- 
tion, and each separately and collectively deter- 
mined not to go under; and with what result ? 
Members were sought out, encouraged, pressed, 
and helped in a manner hitherto never thought of. 
Discussing these points with a president of an old 
society whose reputation for results is a good one, 
he admitted quite candidly that he and his council 
had been astounded at the difference it had made 
in the society ; and the curious feature of it all is 
that they have, since the opening of the session, 
regularly and weekly made new members. 


Something More than the “ Ordinary.” 

I suggested that it was the social side of the 
question which was perhaps the most productive 
in results; and whilst agreeing in general, he said 
he had found it also, in a great many instances, 
productive in practical work. Although the limita- 
tions and restrictions on outside work almost brought 
it to a standstill, yet he found a lot of work was 
actually being done in his society, and the success 
he spoke of in this “‘liveliness’’ of his society has 
entirely been brought about as a result of buckling 
on the robe of responsibility of office by each member 
of the council. As Mr. Clough, the Yorkshire 
Federation secretary, says, we '' must do something 
more than the ‘ordinary’ at these times”; and 
the proof in Yorkshire is that results justify the 
treatment. А society with a platform president 
and a five-minutes-to-eight secretary had better 
shut down at once. А secretary of a society I met 
last week (not one of that brand, by the way) gave 
me the attendances at his society, the results of 
which he attributes to spade work entirely ; and 
his is not a big society. Opening with 150, they 
have already had attendances of 140, 90, 76, 42, 
23, 24, and 25—the latter three being purely working 
demonstrations, and the former lantern lectures. 


Bolton Abbey the Chosen. 

It is generally regarded as being a dangerous 
thing in journalism to be prophetic unless you know 
beforehand. A week ago I said I should not be 
surprised if the Yorkshire Photographic Union 
decided again for Bolton Abbey for the 1916 excur- 
sion. As I penned that note exactly a week before 
the date of the delegates’ meeting, I cannot be 
accused of knowing, but I do admit that I, like the 
delegates, took a long time in trying to discover 
another place equally suitable for the purpose from 
all points of view. Like the meeting, I reviewed 
the rivals one by one, but all to no purpose, and so 
had to return to the Bolton Abbey choice as first 
and last in the field. It is ideal, because there are 
absolutely no photographic restrictions; it abounds 
in pictures, rural, river, and architectural; admits 


of a crowd and can tea the lot, be it big or little. 
And on Saturday I found another recommendation 
in its favour. was shown a group photograph 
taken a year ago, and it was the very best group I 
have ever seen of Yorkshire's Federation. So it 
was decided for Bolton Abbey, and the date is 
Saturday, June 24. 


Annual Meet at Rodley. 


Having settled the annual excursion, we reach 
the question of where we are to have the annual 
meeting, and someone at the meeting remembered 
we had half promised a year ago that some day we 
would go to the rooms of the Rodley Society, who 
then were pressing their invitation, but receded in 
favour of Dewsbury. Rodley is, I believe, the 
smallest society in the Yorkshire Federation, but 
that says very little, for I will venture to assert 
that none have a larger heart and none are more 
enthusiastic. Rodley, I may add, for general 
information, is an outlying district in the city of 
Leeds, and it has been the boast of a certain engineer- 
ing works at Rodley that the township's name is 
better known in many remote parts of the British 
Empire than the city of Leeds itself ; and as this 
particular firm sends big cranes to all parts of 
the world, one can understand the boast. Rodley 
lies about half-way between Leeds and Bradford, 
and has a good electric car service right to the door 
of the club room. бо Rodley it is, and a promising 
welcome is in store for Yorkshire delegates and 
friends on Saturday, April 15. 


Lancashire Federation Changes. 


Considerations of space prevent me this week 
from referring at any length to the work of the 
Lancashire and Cheshire Photographic Union, 
which has this past week held its annual meeting 
at the rooms of the Liverpool Amateur Photographic 
Society. I hope at a later date to refer to some of 
the good work this union has done. Two points 
of pressing interest will, however, be of immediate 
service, and one is that Captain C. Thurstan Holland 
has again consented to be the president of the 
federation for the ensuing year. The worthy 
doctor was the first president of the union, and is 
still keenly interested in its work. The other 
point of interest is that Mr. F. Whitaker has, of 
course, again consented to be the secretary, but 
has changed his address. Engaged in commercial 
pursuits, he has recently been honoured with а 

romotion, and in consequence has been removed 
rom Staleybridge. His address now is 4, Beech 
Villas, Sowerby Bridge. 


Merit has its Reward. 

I have previously mentioned that the success 
of the competitions of the Midland Photographic 
Federation is due, in no small measure, to the fact 
that the delegates present at the Leicester meeting 
judged both prints and slides. I am now informed 
that the prints numbered 82 and the lantern slides 
195. I think, notwithstanding this success, that 
thirty-three societies should contribute more than 
an average of two and a half prints and six lantern 
slides per society. In another federation I saw 
300 slides came from two-thirds that membership, 
and in an area that is one of the largest munition 
areas in the country. However, the shortcomings 
of a few do not in any sense detract from the 
merits of others, and to these I offer my hearty 
congratulations, for otherwise I hear they deserve 
praise. The awards were: Prints: J. H. Reynolds 


(Gloucester), medal; W. J. Harrison (Birmingham), 


certificate. Slides: H. T. Parish (Handsworth and 
Aston); E. Marks (Stoke-on-Trent); special to 
S. Amphlett (Walsall). 


An Economy Tip. 

In these times, when “ economy ”’ is the keynote, 
the reminder of a useful tip on such a line is very 
timely. It came out in the lecturette competition 
of the South London Photographic Society on 
Monday last, when Mr. L. H. Thirkell won the 
competition with an interesting lecturette оп por- 
traiture, illustrated by а charming set of slides. 
Mr. Thirkell uses a rapid rectilinear or euryscope 
lens of about 54 in. focus, and takes four pictures 
on a quarter-plate, thus somewhat gaining the 
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advantage of a long-focus lens and at the same 
time effecting a great saving of plates. He verv 
seldom enlarges more than half-plate, and wit 

this degree of enlargement there is no apparent 
loss of quality owing to the smallness of the nega- 
tives. 


Federation Help at Leicester. 


I have heard a lot of nice compliments being 
said about the hanging of the recent Leicester 
exhibition, and, on inquiry, I find the idea came 
from one of the members, a Mr. Ashby * and although 
the general arrangements were in the hands of 
Messrs. Н. Lee Hopkins and А. E. Baker, the 
joint secretaries, the credit for the hanging arrange- 
ments is accorded to Mr. Ashby. The federation 
class was an especial success, resulting in the follow- 
ing awards :—1, silver medal, Miss B. Duke, King's 
Heath ; 2, bronze medal, F. W. P. Simpson, Lough- 
borough; 3, diploma, A. J. Seward, Edgbaston ; 
4, hon. mention, W. G. Harrison, Moseley ; 5, hon. 
mention, G. A. Read, Nottingham ; 6, hon. mention, 
E. Smithells, Edgbaston. 


Grist to the Mill. 


To bring grist to the financial mill the Leeds 
Camera Club are organising a whist drive to be 
held in their club rooms on December 31. With 
perfect candour they desire it to be clearly under- 
stood that this effort is being made with a view to 
avoiding a deficiency in the current year's accounts, 
and Heed confidently appeal for support at a shilling 
a ticket. 


Nearer to the Truth. 


No one in Scotland has a better knowledge of 
the subject of pictorial photography than Mr. 
James Patrick, and anything he has to say per- 
taining to the subject is listened to with interest. 
He had a good reception at the Dundee and East 
of Scotland Photographic Association when lecturing 
there the other evening. After dealing with the 
problems of light and shade composition and other 
salient points, he made a strong point in advocating 
the use of combination printing, as it enabled the 
photographer to bring his pictures nearer to the 
truth in nature. 


Pathfinders’ Success. 


My attention was drawn some time ago to a 
successful London rambling club known as the 
Pathfinders’ Photographic Circle, and recently I 
learned that it halted occasionally at the Food 
Reform Hostel in Furnival Street, frolbora, which, 
by the way, is also the headquarters of the London 
and Provincial—possibly this may, to some extent, 
be the helping feature. The balance sheet and 
report have now come to hand, and I find they 
have had eight Saturday and eight Sunday outings, 
along with monthly evening meetings and some 
competitions. It is satisfactory to find they have 
saved on the year and carry forward a nice balance. 


Preston Camera Club. 


The Preston Camera Club have just held their 
annual meeting, and although the financial state- 
ment submitted showed a position rather less 
favourable than at the same time last year, the 
falling off in income was largely due to conditions 
connected with the war. It was decided to con- 
tinue the work of the club as heretofore, so far as 
is possible, in the hope that the position will ulti- 
mately improve. The lectures, etc. had been 
delivered without hitch, and the general attendances 
had been as good as could be expected, perhaps 
the best at the illustrated travel lectures. The 
club again took its place in the competitions of the 
Inter-club Photographic Alliance and the Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire Federations, and whilst they 
cannot claim to have gone very much forward they 
have not gone back, for it is satisfactory to note 
they were once more third in the print section of 
the Inter-club Alliance. For the present session 
the council have again made a special effort in 
connection with the syllabus. Lantern lectures are 
fairly numerous, and good audiences should there- 
fore be assured. 
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HERE is nothing 
particularly attrac- 
tive in the dark- 
room on a cold 
evening in winter, 
whether this apart- 
ment is under the 
stairs or under the 
roof. It is not fully 
recognised, however, 
that photography 
without а  dark- 
room is nowadays 
quite a practical proposition. The 
daylight changing of spool films, to- 
gether with the tank system of spool- 
film development, enable us to get 
our negatives without resorting to the 
use of a dark-room, and gaslight 
printing papers may—as their name 
implies—be handled in, not merely 
exposed by, gaslight or any artificial 
illuminant of similar intensity. Of 
course, gaslight papers »ay be mani- 
pulated in a dark-room, using for the 
purpose plenty of bright yellow light. 
But the fact we want to emphasise is 
that equally good results may be 
obtained when working in any ordi- 
nary sitting-room. There are certain 
things that must be done, certain 
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little precautions to be taken, and 
certain things that must be avoided. 
Let us see what these are. 


Arrangement of Light and Apparatus. 


We shall require a large dish, say 
whole-plate or то by 8, for the fixing 


bath, another whole-plate dish for 
clean water, a half-plate dish for 
developing, a measure glass, and 


fixing bath, developer, and a то per 
cent. solution of potassium bromide. 
Of course we shall also require a 
printing frame and the light to expose 
by. As we propose doing the work 
in a sitting-room, we shall need а 
large sheet of tough brown paper, 
or a sheet of American leather cloth, 
or what is better still, a large wooden 
or metal tray—something which won't 
be damaged by a few drops of solu- 
tions should they be spilled. The 
purpose of the tray or the leather 
cloth is to prevent any little accident 
or spots of solutions from damaging 
tablecloth or carpet. If these things 
can be arranged on a small folding 
table on one side of the room so much 
the better, and where the light is a 
wall bracket with incandescent gas 
or electric light, the table should be 


on the opposite side of the room, the 
idea being, of course, to expose close 
to the light, and to develop as far 
away from it as possible. The wall 
bracket usually carries the light far 
enough from the wall to enable the 
printing frame to be held flat against 
the wall, and so a constant distance 
between frame and light is assured. 
This method necessitates walking 
across the room to expose, and of 
course this is not quite so convenient 
as having a light actually on the 
table which may be turned on or 
off as required, so that where a wall 
plug and small table electric lamp 15 
available it will be an advantage. 
With such a light as an Argand burner 
or a duplex oil burner, turning up and 
down is not possible, and the light 
must be left constant, exposure being 
done against the light at one side of 
the room, and development away 
from it at the other side. 


The Solutions Required, 


We dealt with the mixing up of 
solutions last week, and so the pre- 
paration of those required for this 
work will present no difficulties. 


Fig. 2. 
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Acid Fixing Bath. 

I part. 

3 parts. 
When cold or nearly cold, add potas- 
sium metabisulphite in the proportion 
of 1 oz. to то oz. of the fixing solution. 


Meiol-H ydroquinone Developer. 


Metol Eee 8 gr. 
Hydroquinone .... 30 gr. 
Sodium sulphite ... {$ oz. 
Sodium carbonate.. } oz. 
IO per cent. solution 
potass. bromide.. 20 minims. 
WADE ios IO OZ. 
This developer contains sufficient 


potassium bromide for most cases, 
but it is well to have at hand the 
bottle of то per cent. potassium 
bromide solution in case a drop or 
two more should be required. 


The Underlying Theory. 

To produce good gaslight prints 
it is well to remember that the process 
is only workable because the paper 
prints slowly but develops quickly. 
The prints used for illustrating these 
“ Notes ” had approximately thirty 
seconds exposure a foot away from a 


Fig. 3. 


тоо candle-power lamp, and were 
developed in from ten to fifteen 
seconds, the light being fifteen feet 
away during development, which 
was also carried on in the shadow of 
the worker’s body. Itis very clear that 
if printing takes thirty seconds when 
the frame is a foot from the light, 
fifteen seconds at a distance of fifteen 
feet will be scarcely likely to fog the 
print, because the intensity of light 
at that distance is only the two 
hundred and twenty-fifth part as 
much. In other words, if the prints 
were developed in the full light it 
would only get a four hundred and 
fiftieth of the strength of the actual 
printing light. Of course it is not 
protected in any way by the negative, 
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but against this we may set the fact 
that it is kept during development 
in the shadow of the body. Notwith- 
standing this, however, it is well to 
be careful not to expose the print to 
any more light than is necessary 
until it is in the fixing bath. 


Finding the Exposure. 

At first it is wise to ascertain 
exposure by making a trial of a series 
of exposures on a slip of paper. Fig. 1 
is such a strip test, using a whole 
sheet, so that the illustration may be 
clearer. The exposures given were, 
as marked on the print, 2, 4, 8, and 
16 seconds. It is clear that 16 is 
the only one even approximately 
correct. But this test print shows a 
curious effect which might be puzzling 
to a novice. Compare it with fig. 3, 
the properly printed proof, and notice 
that the 2 and 4 second strips are 
more or less negative (the 2 second 
strip entirely so), instead of Positive, 
as a print should be. Тһе reason for 
this is as follows. With insufficient 
exposure the tendency is to continue 
the development. This does no good, 
but one does it, almost unconsciously, 


unless one rigidly times the duration 
of the development. Іп ordinary 
practice one rarely does so time the 
development. The very brief exposure 
followed by development gives an 
extremely feeble or thin image, and 
if the light used in development is 
rather too strong, or if it is too near 
to the developing table, the under- 
layers of the sensitive film print under 
this upper surface of very thin posi- 
tive image, giving, of course, a nega- 
tive image. At a certain point the 
negative image would exactly balance 
or neutralise the positive image, and 
even fog would result, but just a 
little more light action during develop- 
ment produces a negative image 
strong enough to overbalance the 
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positive, and we get a'total effect of 
negative image, as seen in fig. I, in 
strip 2. Note that the white cloud 
is black, and so on. 

A second test—fig. 2—was made, 
giving 16 and 32 seconds, and from 
this it was decided to give 24 seconds, 
which was the exposure given for 
fig. 3, a satisfactory result. 


Dev«loping and Fixing. 


When the print is exposed it must 
be removed from the frame, keeping 
it in the weak light—that is, on the 
side of the room away from the lamp, 
and in the shadow of the body—soaked 
for a moment in the dish of clean 
water, and then laid face upwards in 
the half-plate dish, and the developer, 
say а couple of ounces, flowed over 
it. Development should be complete 
in a few seconds, when the print is 
taken out of the dish, again rinsed 
in clean water, and placed in the 
fixing bath. То avoid touching the 
hypo, have a slip of thin wood about 
the size of a table knife, with a bit of 
clean cotton rag tied round the end, 
and use this to tuck the print under 
the hypo and to keep it moving about 
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Fig. 4. 
during the first few seconds of fixation. 

Let us now look at fig. 4. On com- 
paring this with fig. 3 we shall see it 
is flatter, duller, inclined to be a 
little grey and muddy. This is due 
to the fact that fig. 4 was a little 
under-exposed, and development was 
continued until the print was slightly 
fogged. The fogging was not so great 
in proportion to the positive image as 
in fig. r, but still was enough to pro- 
duce a general degradation of the 
high lights, and a consequent dulness 
of the print. 

Next week we shall continue these 
notes on gaslight printing, showing 
some simple shading effects, as well 
as dealing with washing, drying, and 
other manipulative details. 
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A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 

interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 

In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 

other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 

must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in our 

pages the same week. ADVICE, CRITICISM апа INFOR- 

MATION will be freely given, and correspondents will 

expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full 

name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 

-4 жы. EN A cation). All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 
TOO. іс the Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 


PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked “ Query " or " Criticism ” on the outside. 


Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


Enlarger. 


I intend making an enlarger for half-plates, and 

wish to use acetylene. Would I require more 

than one burner on the reflector principle ? etc. 
| С. L. (Nantgaredig). 


It certainly would be advisable to 
have two burners—i.c., one on each side 
of the reflector. It is doubtfully possible 
to get sufficiently even illumination on 
the reflector plan with one burner. If 
you will refer to p. 11 of '' Enlargements, 
their Production and Finish," by С. К. 
Smith, or to p. 57, ''Lantern-slide 
Making," by F. C. Lambert (published 
by Messrs. Hazell, Watson and Viney, 
Ld., 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., at 
Is. 2d. cach, post frec), you will sce a 
simple and effective arrangement on the 
reflector principle. Try a No. o two- 
hole burner. 


Stripping, etc. 
Can you give instructions for stripping film 
from glass to mount on enamel or china? 
Also formula for sensitising Whatman paper 
for enlarging without gelatine ? 
J. W. F. (Romford). 


See reply in next column re stripping. 
But pictures on china are usually done 
by the carbon process, or if for burning 
in on china or enamel by the dusting-on 
or powder process with special ceramic 
powder colours. (2) From your very 
brief note we do not recognise the process 
you have in mind. You can sensitise 
Whatman or almost any other good 
quality paper by bathing it first in a 
50 gr. per ounce solution of common salt 
for five minutes, drying it, then floating 
it for three minutes on a 50 gr. per ounce 
solution of silver nitrate. This can be 
printed on direct in daylight or enlarged 
by solar camera, but it is a very slow 
business and not practical in thesc days. 


Poisoned Fingers. 


I am bothered with poisoned hands {гош 
chemicals. I use metol, azol, rytol, etc. 
S. A. (Baildon). 


We do not know if rytol or azol brings 
skin troubles, but we do know that metol 
is a leading culprit in this direction. We 
strongly advise you to banish metol 
from your list, and any others that you 
find injurious to your skin. The only 
way to prevent the trouble returning is 
to banish the cause. Rubbing the hands 


well with lanolin, and especially all 
round about the edges of the finger nails, 
seems to prevent the skin absorbing these 
poisonous solutions. But people are 
very variously affected by different 
agents. We give you a list of cures, all 
of which have been strongly advocated 
by one or another writer for metol 
poisoning: (1) After developing, rinse 
fingers well in 3 per cent. hydrochloric 
acid; (2) Holloway's ointment; (3) 
5 per cent. acetic acid ; (4) Almora oint- 
ment; (5) Hazeline cream ; (6) Ichthyol 
soap; (7) coal-tar soap; (8) flexible 
collodion ; (9) nitrate of mercury oint- 
ment; (то) resorcin ointment; (11) 
petrol soap and salve; (12) D.D.D. soap. 
It would appear that what cures one 
person does not necessarily cure the 
next. 


Fixing Bath. 
I should like to know what area of plates, 
P.O.P., velox, and bromide 20 oz. of fixing 
bath will fix before it is spent, and how it 


can be ascertained when the bath is spent. 
A. S. (Erith). 


Your query may fairly be called com- 
prehensive. Now fixing baths vary very 
considerably—say from 5 to 40 per cent. 
hypo. Again, the quantity of silver 
haloid to be dissolved and fixed varies 
in different points, and different brands 
of plates and papers have considerably 
different quantities of silver salts in their 
coatings. There is no simple method 
of testing the fixing power of a bath, 
except that of putting a plate into it 
and noting the temperature and time it 
takes to dissolve out the visible silver 
haloid. Various rough estimates have 
been made for average coated plates. 
Thus it has been stated that 2 oz. hypo 
crystals in ro oz. water will fix one dozen 
quarter-plate negatives. 


Stripping. 
(1) I have some cracked negatives from which I 
wish to remove the films. I cannot obtain 
hvdrofluoric acid here. (2) Is there any advan- 
{аке in using coloured glass bottles for chemicals? 
E. M. T. (Oporto). 


Obtain some sodium fluoride, also some 
citric acid, both white solids which keep 
well In 5 oz. water dissolve 50 gr. 
sodium fluoride (A), and in 5 oz. of water 


dissolve } oz. citric acid (B). Fora stripping: 
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bath add B to A. The cracked negative 
supported on a piece of clean glass is 
placed in this bath, which is gently 
rocked. Shortly it will begin to frill at 
the edges, and then the frilling extends 
until the film is free. The broken pieces 
of glass are removed, and the film is 
gently spread out on the clean glass. 
The two are slowly raised out of the bath 
together and set on edge to dry. The new 
glass has to be about 25 per cent. larger 
than the old one, as the stripped film 
expands (e.g. from 4 by 3 to 5 by 4, 
roughly). For the stripping bath you 
must not use either glass or any glazed 
earthenware, as the glass surface is 
affected. But you can use celluloid, 
vulcanite, papier-maché, wood, lead, 
or cardboard thoroughly saturated with 


hot melted wax, e.g. paraffin candle. 


It is best to practise on two or three 
discarded negatives till you get your 
hand in. It is quite an easy process with 
a little care. (2) It is not necessary or 
worth while to change from your white 
glass bottles or coloured glass. Only a 
few ordinary photographic chemicals are 
affected by light. These can be easily 
covered with black or brown paper or 
kept in cupboard or box. Gold solutions, 
platinum solutions, silver nitrate, ferric 
oxalate should be kept in the dark. 


Camera. 
Should the ground side of focussing screen be 
placed inside or outside the camera? Му 
camera has a pointer indicating the distance 
of object to be photographed (5, 10, 20 ft., etc.). 
Has this anything to do with thestops? What 
use is it? J. А. K. (Rotherham). 


The ground or rough side of the focus~ 
sing screen should be inside—i.e., next 
the lens. The distance pointer enables 
you to get objects at these distances 
sharply defined ог “іп focus "—i.e., 
the pointer is for focussing purposes, 
when focussing is not done by the aid 
of the ground-glass screen. It does not 
alter the stops. А small stop admits 
less light than a large stop, and so the 
former requires longer exposure. А small 
stop may be used to cut down or subdue 
too strong light. Or it may be used to 
get into focus objects at different dis- 
tances at the same time. 
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Skin Deep. 


РА sight I have just seen has plunged me into a fit of melan- 
choly. It is an X-ray picture of the head of a well-known 
Society lady, who is esteemed a beauty. Some little trouble 
with the dentist had necessitated an X-ray picture, and there 
it was—such as yours or mine would be—in all its appalling 
ghastliness. Only а few days previously had I seen her riding 
in her carriage, a young and graceful figure, and now here was 
the head of her, а jumble of conflicting shadows, her teeth of 
pearl having become a mountain range of grey unwieldy in- 
cisors, her bewitching eye represented by a cavern, her en- 
trancing curl and dimpling cheek lost altogether. І felt like 
Hamlet holding the skull of Alas-poor-Yorick. That beauty 
is only skin deep is a well-worn adage enough, but one has to 
see an X-ray photograph of one's own internal economy in 
order to realise how true it is. 


The New Fashion. 


Soon after I had seen this melancholy sight, I came across 
a remark in a Society paper to the effect that nowadays Society 
ladies are anxious to be taken ugly. Retouching is being 
virtually banished from high-class studios. One lady is credited 
with admitting that Nature did not succeed in making her 
beautiful, and she cannot understand why all the photographers 
try to do во. One and all have suddenly begun to detest the 
artistic, which to them is another name for the flattering. This 
new movement in the direction of candour is surely one to be 
encouraged, and it ought not to be difficult to encourage it. 
The camera is so constructed that the problem of rendering 
pretty women plain is not a thousandth part as difficult as 
that of rendering plain women pretty. But why not make a 
vogue of the X-ray rendering, and have a really good run for 
оце'з money ? 


King Lud. 


Chickens have a habit of coming home to roost, and an old 
contributor to this journal found no fewer than forty of them 
flapping homewards in his direction the other night. It appears 
that he was accustomed many years ago to sign himself '' Ludgate 
Hill," and on one occasion under this pen name he perpetrated 
in these pages no fewer than forty different formule for intensi- 
fication. He had probably forgotten his rashness until, at a 
recent meeting, a lecturer who was dealing with this subject 
of intensification raked them out of their hiding place, and 
the chairman of the meeting, with the assurance of one who 
knows that his victim is really in the audience, subsequently 
called upon '' Mr. Ludgate Hill.” There was no response what- 
ever, so that the anonymity remained still unpenetrated, but а 
gentleman near to me was in so evident a state of agitation, 
murmuring something about a turning out of Ludgate Hill 
bringing him to the Old Bailey, that I felt quite happy in the 
belief that the writer in question has not yet become as mythical 
as old King Lud himself. 


Slowing Down. 


From a picture palace in the “ Magpie's'' neighbourhood there 
came lately an invitation to go and see some films which, it 
was said, appealed to artists and sculptors. The films were 
certainly an interesting exhibition, for instead of accelerating 
movement, and showing the ten-day growth of a horse chestnut 
twig in a couple of minutes, what they did was to follow the 
opposite process, so that a dog jumping for a piece of meat 
did so with the most easy deliberation, a kangaroo was wafted 
gently through the air instead of springing through it, and a 
kid gambolled as lazily as though it had a thousand years to 
become a goat. The whole thing was educative certainly, 
and I have no doubt that the education it conveyed was fully 
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absorbed by the concourse of artists and sculptors who filled 
the hall, although some of them were engaged in cracking nuts, 
and others in saying, ‘‘ Oh, my ! ” at intervals. 


Nothing Doing. 


What with the war and one thing or another, the ordinary 
Christmas card—the showy kind, with sparkling frost and gaudy 
flowers—is at a greater discount than ever this year. I met 
a sad and weary man who was carrying a book of these cards: 
from door to door, and he lamented to me that nobody appeared 
to want them. People were all having their photographs taken 
to send to their friends, аз though their various physiognomies 
were handsomer than floral emblems and decorative designs. 
It was just the mood the country was in. I took pity on the 
poor fellow and examined his wares, whereupon I was imme- 
diately taken by a coloured design representing my native 
town. ''Isn't it better than a photter-graph ? " said he. I 
could not but admit that the photographer would have had a 
hard job to have accomplished such a piece of work (though 
cameras have been known to do stranger things), for the artist 
had uprooted the parish church and planked it down on the 
opposite side of the river to that on which it has stood for the 
last six hundred years. The achievement was so remarkable 
that I had bought a dozen at four and threepence before I knew 
where I was. 


* What is Good for the Gosling.” 

We have it, on the authority of Mr. Speaight, that to make a 
child look younger, he should be so seated that his feet do not 
touch the floor. No doubt the same scientific phenomenon 
works among adults. Be this how it may, it is a fact that since 
the pronouncement was made there has been quite a marked 
demand on the part of actresses and prospective brides for a 
perch on a high chair which enables their legs to dangle between 
heaven and the subsoil when confronted with the camera. In 
fact, so marked has been the demand that a well-known maker 
of studio cameras has already placed on the market a chair which 
can be raised or lowered by means of a species of jack. 


Mr. Bawtree, Please Note. 

The device of the new soo-franc note of the Bank of France 
shows a peasant at the plough, with the sea in the distance, and 
a Ceres on either side. It is only the P of Ceres which pre- 
vents us from embarking on a career of crime. Тһе peasant at 
the plough, like the sea in the distance, has figured so frequently 
as a pictorial subject, that there is no photographer who does not 
feel capable of imitating the worst that a banknote designer can 
do so far as these are concerned. But we have never yet secured 
Ceres, who is said to be the daughter of Saturn, and the sister of 
Jupiter, and the mother oí Proserpine, and therefore rather out- 
side the range of our clientèle. 


Detachment. | 
When I have shut the door, 
Lighted the lamp that's red, 
As Гуе often done before, 
'Then I can the world ignore, 
For away the world has fled, 
When I have shut the door, 
Lighted the lamp that's red. 


On a plate some stuff I pour, 

Rock a dish, now back, now fore, 
And the world, it dies, is dead, 
And a new world comes instead, 

When I have shut the door, 

Lighted the lamp that's red. 


I have joy enough, and more, 
Learned I grow in wizard lore, 
Glist'ning images explore, 


When I have shut the door, 
Lighted the lamp that's red. 
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The great success of the exhibitions held at regular 
intervals at the A. P. Little Gallery has resulted in 
numerous applications being 
received from various photo- 
graphic centres for entire 
collections to be circulated 
so that provincial workers 
who cannot get to London at the times these shows 
are open may have an opportunity of seeing the pic- 
tures. The interesting and attractive collection of 
pictures by Mr. Richard Polak, of Rotterdam, for in- 
stance, which was exhibited at the A. P. Little Gallery 
earlier in the year, has been shown at Manchester, 
where it was on view at the rooms of the Manchester 
Amateur Photographic Society for a fortnight; at Liver- 
pool, at the fine premises of the Liverpool Amateur 
Photographic Association, for ten days; and is booked 
for Cardiff, Cambridge, and other towns in the New 
Year. The collection will then go to America, where 
doubtless Mr. Polak’s beautiful technical and pictorial 
work will secure a further host of admirers. The 
Japanese collection, which was recently on view, has 
also been applied for by provincial societies, by the 
Photographic Society of Portugal (at Lisbon) and the 
Photographic Society of Philadelphia. We hope to make 
further announcements regarding the scope and extent 
of these interesting A. P. Little Gallery exhibitions in 
the New Year. 


A TRAVELLING EXHIBITION 
FROM THE A.P. LITTLE 
GALLERY. 


o 0 OQ 
We have received from Pittsburgh the prospectus 
and entry form of the Pittsburgh Salon of Photographic 


Art, which will be held 
AN AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHIC from March 2nd to 


GALON AT PITTSBURGH. March 31st, 1916, at the 


Art Galleries, Carnegie 
Institute, Pittsburgh. Тһе moving spirit in the enter- 
prise is Mr. W. H. Porterfield, who, as our readers are 
aware, is a member of the London Salon of Photo- 
graphy, and a regular exhibitor there. Mr. Porterfield, 
who has contributed the article on ‘Pictorial Photo- 
graphy in America" to "Photograms of the Year 
1915," 1s one of the most enthusiastic of the American 
pictorialists, and has done much to keep alive the spirit 
of progress in his part of the world. Mr. Spencer 
Kellogg, also of the London Salon, is a member of 
the Pittsburgh Salon, as is Mr. Alvin Langdon Coburn. 
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Acting members whose work is well known at the 
London Salon are John H. Garo, A. Romano, H. W. 
Schonewolf, C. W. Christiansen, and Mrs. Imogen 
Cunningham. The prospectus of this American Salon 
has, as ‘Mr. Porterfield has frankly admitted, been 
founded on that of the recent successful London Salon 
of Photography, and all prints submitted must be sent 
in unframed. In every respect the procedure of the 
London Salon will be followed in America, and we have 
no doubt it will prove as great a success. As all pictorial 
workers are invited to contribute, we have asked the 
secretary to send us a supply of entry blanks, as many 
British workers may like to submit prints. If such 
workers will forward their names and addresses to us, 
we will send them the forms and particulars as soon as 
they come to hand from America. 


o QO о 

There is a good deal of talk in the illuminating world 
of a new constellation in the shape of an electric lamp 
which is to outdo even the 
"half watt " famous among 
professional photographers 
since the last year or two. 
Those who attended the December meeting of the Illu- 
minating Engineering Society had а glimpse of its 
dazzling splendours. It is remarkable in that it is both 
arc and incandescent, combining the advantages of 
both systems, and free, apparently, from their respec- 
tive defects. Тһе filament of this hermetically enclosed 
tungsten arc is a mixture of tungsten and some of the 
refractory earths. Its intrinsic brilliancy per square 
inch is said to be more than twice as much as that of 
the "half watt," and one-ninth of that of the crater of 
the carbon arc itself. It is gratifying to note that, 
while various nations, and not least Germany and 
Austria, have participated in the various stages of the 
development of the electric lamp, this new shining 
light has been worked out by ап Englishman in an 
English laboratory. 


ANOTHER NEW ELECTRIC 
LAMP. 


o ә © 


The many photographers who іп one way ог another 
are working with X-ray apparatus at the present time 
may be interested to know of 
ORDINARY PLATES FOR one little modification which 
X-RAY WORK. will thereabouts halve their 
expenditure on plates. Іп the 
case of much X-ray photography as practised nowa- 
days, a superimposed intensifying screen of calcium 
tungstate is employed with the plate, the object being 
to reduce exposure to perhaps one-tenth of what it 
would be otherwise. When an intensifying screen is 
used, the plate employed should be an ordinary and 
not a special plate as made for X-ray work. It is stated 
by some workers that the results with the ordinary plate 
are quite distinctly better, and by others that they are 
just as good as with the X-ray plate, and in any case 
the economy effected is a consideration. The fact 
seems to be that the ordinary plate is- more sensitive 
to the blue-violet light of the intensifying screen than 
is the X-ray plate, and in the case of an X-ray exposure 
when an intensifying screen is used the image is less 
the result of the rays.themselves than of the fluorescent 
light of the screen, which is stimulated by the rays. 
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HE winter months 
offer wide possibili- 
ties for the aspiring 
worker to add to the number of 
his negatives, and this point has 
been emphasised time and again 
ds by the really striking winter 
| pictures seen at the leading photo- 
graphic exhibitions or reproduced in the pages 
of THE А. P. AND P. N.—pictures that stand quite apart 
from the snow or frost type which seem to form the 
average worker's estimate of the utmost opportunities 
for pictorial work at this season. 


Subjects for Outdoor Work. 

_ It may be pointed out that the snow or frost picture 
18 certainly not the limit of the possibilities in outdoor 
winter pictorial work, though they in themselves offer a 
very wide field for effective study; but we have far 
wider possibilities set before us in other lines of work 
than these. There are effects of storm and cloud, which, 
perhaps, at this season more than any other, are seen 
at their best. Again, we find opportunities for pictorial 
expression in flooded lowland or wind-swept common, 
the altered circumstances affording possibilities for 
those who will take the trouble to see them, and, seeing, 
attempt to record them—as pictures. 

It is the hope of the writer, in the following brief 
article, to deal as fully as possible with winter negative 
making, as it 16 in his opinion far more satisfactorv 
for the winter worker to make new negatives than to 
be continually printing or enlarging old ones, or 
attempting to convert bad negatives into good ones, 
which is, seemingly, many photographers’ sole idea 
of the meaning of all-the-year-round work. It is to be 
pointed out that far more satisfaction will be derived 
from a new negative by the worker than the constant 
printing, enlarging, and slide making, or vain attempts 
to fake bad negatives into good, while, as it was 
proved іп a former article in THE А. P. anp P. N., 
there need be no fear of physical discomfort or injury 
resulting from outdoor work, provided reasonable care 
is taken. At the same time there is no wish to decry 
the type of indoor photographic work referred to, but it 
is merely desired to point out that outdoor work in the 
winter possesses many attractions that are frequently 
overlooked. 

Winter Landscapes. 

To deal first with the outdoor branches of winter 
work, it may be as well to point out that the pictorial 
worker making his first essay at winter landscapes will 
find that the passing of the foliage has made a con- 
siderable difference in the appearance of Nature at this 
season, and, although at first glance it may, to all 
intents and purposes, seem to make hardly any difference 
in the composition of possible pictures, a little careful 
study and observation will prove that the difference 
created by the absence of dense foliage may be helpful 
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rather than detrimental in many subjects, and it will be 
also found that the range of pictorial subjects depend- 
ing for their value on this fact alone 1s a very wide one. 

Pictures that have been previously impossible during 
the summer, with its attendant heavy foliage, may now 
be found to assume considerable artistic possibilities. 
It may even be that the foliage of summer, that impedes 
the light, and casts heavy, lifeless shadows, having dis- 
appeared, the subject, with its prime defect removed, 
may be composed into a passable and effective photo- 
graphic picture. But this is a matter dependent on 
the power of artistic observation and skill of the author 
in selecting his subject. Suffice to say that the winter 
landscape worker will have no cause to complain of lack 
of promising material for his subjects, while at the 
same time it 15 to be pointed out that those same sub- 
jects may need one thing to give them perfection, and 
in the matter of different lighting and varying atmo- 
spheric conditions the winter season stands higher in 
value than any to the pictorial worker who wishes to use 
these qualities in his subjects. 


Photography in Dull Weather. 

The dull day may prove itself a photographic blessing 
at this season, while mist or rain may lend themselves 
by placing the one thing needed to secure an ideal result 
at the hand of the artist; or, again, the brightness of 
winter sunshine offers wide possibilities for those 
workers who will take the necessary trouble to record 
them. Such, in brief, are those things to be noted by 
the winter pictorial worker. Тһе writer has made no 
attempt, when dealing with the question of landscape 
picture making, to indicate any special lines of work; 
it will, of course, be seen that this 15 a question for each 
to decide for himself; but his object is to show, as 
fully as space will allow, the possibilities which exist, 
and need only to be turned to account by the personal 
observation and study of each individual worker. It 
may, however, be well to point out that the field is wide 
—wider than the uninitiated imagine; and the possi- 
bilities of outdoor winter work, once realised, will bring 
a wide range of interesting study to the ambitious winter 
pictorial worker. 

Plates and Exposures. 

Technical directions are hardly needed, but perhaps 
it may be as well to say that an exposure meter and 
some form of stand for the camera are essential. The 
exposures will necessarily be longer than those of 
summer, and a meter becomes an actual necessity, 
owing to the diversity and lack of any uniformity in the 
light at this season. Even experienced workers find 
the meter necessary in order to measure the light, and 
so be enabled to time the exposure correctly, which it 
is next to impossible to do by guess work, owing to the 
deceptive character of the light; and the only safe rule 
to be followed at this season, by novice and expert 
alike, is to consult a meter for every exposure. With 
regard to plates, the photographer will need a grade 
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possessing orthochromatic qualities, in order to gain the 
atmospheric values that many winter pictures depend on 
for their beauty. Іп fact, the introduction of the non- 
screen ortho. plate leaves no excuse open for not using 
them, as the exposure is not increased in any way, as 
in the case of the separate colour screen, and which in 
winter work is a disadvantage in its use. The exposures 
at this season are certainly long enough without having 
them lengthened in this way; but as orthochromatic 
qualities are essential in order to secure the best results, 
the type of plate mentioned is ideal, and in the hands 
of the writer gave fine results. The question of colour 
is still existent, even in what may be termed an almost 
colourless season, though not to the extent it prevails 
in summer and autumn, and in every landscape an ortho. 
plate will be required to give it in its best tonal ren- 
dering. 

Indoor Work. 

lhough the opportunities for outdoor negative 
making are appreciably fewer than in other seasons, 
owing to the shorter days, this need not curtail the 
photographer's activity as regards negative making to 
any extent. Even when evening makes outdoor work 
impossible—though it may be added, in passing, that 
it is wonderful what a large amount of night work may 
be attempted, and attempted successfully, even with a 
cheap camera, especially when aided by wet pavements 
or roads—there is a large amount of work that may be 
done in the way of negative making by the comfort of 
the fireside. Nor is there anything elaborate in the 
apparatus needed, with the exception of a tin of flash 
powder, such as Johnson's. Тһе powder provides ап 
easy, simple, and safe illuminant for photographic ex- 
posures, and completely does away with the old-time 
fash-lamp. Іп addition to this, a large piece of tin, 
to act as a reflector, at the back of the powder will be 
useful, also a piece of cheap muslin, nailed roughly to 
an old picture or other frame, to act as a diffusing 
screen, and prevent harsh lighting. Тһе illuminant 
should be at the side of the subject, and about three 
feet behind the camera, the quantity advised by the 
makers being taken as a guide for the exposure. 

And then there is the possibilitv of working with 
the ordinary domestic light as an illuminant. This may 
seem to the reader to be rather near the impossible, but 
with a rapid ortho. plate of the non-screen tvpe and a 
lens working at F/6 or thereabouts, portraits may be 
taken with no other light than that afforded by the 
ordinary domestic electric bulb or inverted Welsbach 
burner. The exposures may secm to be rather long— 
from one to two minutes is usually sufficient for ап 
ordinary portrait, but this varies according to circum- 
stances—and if the model is placed in a position where 
he or she is comfortable, it is surprising what can be 
done in this way even when the exposures are quite 
lengthy. 

[An article dealing with this type of indoor work 
appeared in last week's “A. P.”—Ep.] 


Still-Life Photography. 


Quite apart from portraiture, we find vet another 
means of pleasurable negative making, bv means of the 
iluminants named іп the preceding paragraph, and that 
is the photography of flowers and still life, only with 
the latter the somewhat long exposures necessitated can 
be given without fear of the models moving. The class 
of photography here referred to offers a very wide field 
of interesting and, at the same time, artistic photo- 
graphic work for the dull winter evenings, and those 
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who long for something new, with possibilities of high 
artistic results, would do well to give it a trial. 
Lack of Contrast in Winter Negatives. 

Lack of sufficient contrast is one of the most serious 
faults encountered among many amateurs’ winter nega- 
tives, and it is very often attributed by the photographer 
himself, and other workers who help or advise him, 
to quite the wrong cause. It is nearly always assumed 
that the more flat and weaker lighting prevailing at 
this season brings about this most undesirable result. 
This assumption, however, is amply disproved, since 
plates and films developed in tanks or upon systems 
based upon the temperature and strength of the solution 
are more free from this fault than others developed in 
the ordinary way in the dark-room. This fact may be 
put down to the following very simple reason: 
the compilers of time and temperature tables used 
in connection with tank development base their calcu- 
lations upon a solution being emploved not less than 
45 deg. Fahr., in many cases 65 deg. being the correct 
temperature. Solutions are therefore, both in winter 
and summer, warmed or chilled, as the case may be. 

A cold developer, though it may give density after 
working for a prolonged time, will not give the con- 
trast that would be obtained with a solution of the same 
strength working at a higher temperature for a shorter 
time. Ап old photographic rule used to read, “Тһе 
weaker the developer, the softer the contrast," and a 
cold solution at normal strength will be found to work 
nearly as slowly as it would at, sav, 65 deg. Fahr. at 
half strength. Nothing is to be gained, with normal 
exposures at any rate, bv prolonged development. This 
is onlv the case when harsh contrasts are to be avoided 
when dealing with under-exposure. 

It will therefore be found an advantage for the worker 
troubled with weak contrasts in his negatives to warm 
his solution to, say, 65 deg. by standing the bottle in 
a basin of warm water, or, better still, to use the " tab- 
loid ” form of chemicals, and make them up with warm 
water of the required temperature. To quote an in- 
stance from the “‘Rytol” tank table showing the effect 
that temperature has upon a normal-strength developer : 
At 45 deg. Fahr. development is complete in eight 
minutes; at 70 deg. Fahr. it is considerably less than 
half, being 34 minutes. So amateurs should look care- 
fully at their developing solution with regard to such 
an important factor as temperature. 

In bringing this article to a close, the writer would 
add that the foregoing notes are all written as a result 
of actual experience. It is open to every photographer 
so minded to carry out his photographic work, along 
the lines that make the greatest appeal to him, as easilv 
in winter as in the height of summer, and the point to 
be noted is that it needs but the will and determina- 
tion to succeed to bring any average worker to a 
high level of success indeed, and that is all that need 
be said. It is certain that any intelligent worker with 
an interest in his hobby can, with care and judgment, 
continue his photographv as largelv in winter as in 
summer, and perhaps by following along the lines indi- 
cated in the latter part of this article, even more so. 
And this means something more than printing or 
enlarging negatives made during the previous summer; 
it means the making of fresh negatives by newer and 
more novel methods, and the entry into a field of work 
as fascinating, bv reason of the problems it presents, 
as the more easv, conventional path of the photographer 
of the summer onlv. i 
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URING the last few years a quite considerable 

number of articles and formule have appeared in 

the English and foreign photographic press in 
connection with acid amidol or diamidophenol. It was 
` quite out of the question in my case to try anything more 
than a small selection of these formulæ, but as time went 
on notes and cuttings accumulated. These I have recently 
collated and averaged, with а view to arriving at what 
may be called a few typical formule, always with half an 
eye on simplification and uniformity, as far as the case 
seemed to permit. Out of a score or more formule I have 
evolved three which, while they agree precisely with no 
one published formula so far met with, yet may be regarded 
as the simplified types of a very considerable number. 

The following experiment among others was made. 
Two quarter-plates out of the same box were taken, and 
each cut in half. А typical subject was chosen, viz., a 
white plaster bust, a very dark bronze bust, and a Cornish 
syenite vase showing dark-green and deep-red streaks. 
The background wall paper is dull middle green. The 
exposures were made indoors with a  side-window 
light. The four half-quarters were equally timed in 
exposure on a somewhat dull day when the light was not 
varying appreciably. Тһе 
four exposures did not oc- 
cupy a couple of minutes. 

(P) A saturated solution 
of bisulphite of soda was 
made. 

(О) An acid sulphite of 
soda solution was made by 
adding 4 oz. soda sulphite 
(crys.) to 1 oz. of water. To 
this was added 200 minims 
of a 1 in 5 (20 per cent) 
solution of sulphuric acid. 

(R) Then in 4 oz. of water 
were dissolved 20 gr. of soda 
sulphite (crys., and then 
12 gr. of diamidophenol. 
This was divided into four 
equal parts, A, B, C, and D. 

The four plates, A, B, C, 
D, were developed in the 
four following developers: 
А was developed in т oz. of 
R, i.e. alkaline diamido; В 
was developed in 1 oz. of R 
plus r5 gr. of potass. meta- 
bisulphite ; C in 1 oz. of R 
plus r5 minims of P (i.e. 
sat. sol. of acid sulphite) ; 
D was developed in 1 oz. 
R plus r5 minims Q (acidified 
sulphite). 

The temperature of the developers was 52 deg. F. All 
four negatives were developed for the same total length 
of time, viz., thirty minutes. 

The following is the order in which the image appeared : 
A; C, B, D. 

A great point has been made about development com- 
mencing at the back or glass side of the plate. І failed 
to observe this in any of the plates. But I fancy that С 
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showed more darkening (image) on the back than any of 
the others. | 

D was very slow in coming up and very thin at the 
finish, but, curiously enough, at the end of the half-hour 
both back and front of the plate showed much about the 
same amount of image, as far as one could make this out 
in the dark-room light. 

On examining these four negatives in the hand, A 
seemed to be a trifle the most contrasty. В and C were 
about equally strong, but a trifle less so than A. С looked 
hopelessly thin and feeble. On measuring the densest 
part, viz., the plaster cast, in Sanger Shepherd's density 
meter, I made the figures to be: A, 12; Вапа C, both її; 
С, from 6 to 7. These figures indicated the following 
printing times with an ordinary gas burner at 4 ft. dis- 
tance, using medium rapidity bromide paper: А, 30 sec. ; 
B and C, 25 sec. ; D, то sec. These exposures were given, 
and the prints developed in alkaline diamidophenol with 
a trace of bromide. 

For ease of comparison the four prints are shown side 
by side. But as there must inevitably be some loss of 
quality in the process of reproduction, I may say that 
B and С are practically equal in all respects; А shows a 
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suspicion more contrast; D is quite useless, in this con- 
nection at апу rate. 

It has been claimed for acid amidol and diamidophenol 
that they give more shadow detail. But careful examina- 
tion both of negatives and prints lends no support what- 
ever to this claim. It is true that B and C are rather 
softer in general character. This may have been mistaken 
for being equivalent to a longer effective exposure. 
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COPYING BY ARTIFICIAL |. 
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By J. Н. СВАВТЕЕЕ, F.R.P S. | 
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OPYING by means of magnesium ribbon is so convenient 

a process that it will be welcomed by many who have 
hitherto depended entirely on daylight. Copying by daylight 
is frequently uncertain in its results, owing to the unequal 
diffusion of light on the print being copied. On dark days in 
autumn and winter we naturally select mid-day, if at home, 
for copying by daylight; but even then we are at times dis- 
appointed to find the negative lopsided by unequal lighting. 
Copying is now resorted to for reproductions of photographic 
prints, engravings, sometimes foxed and faded, letterpress, 
manuscripts, ancient and recent, and even pen-and-ink sketches. 
In these days there is practically no limit to the value and extent 
of copying operations. Hence these should and can be available 
at all times of day or night. 

The extra apparatus required is small and costs but a few 
pence. A board (see illustration) is obtained measuring 12 in. 
by 4 ft. by 4 in., and two small boxes (B, C) 12 in. by 8 in. by 
6 in. are placed on it so as to slide between two strips D and E 
nailed on A, 8 in. apart. The box B has an upright board F 
nailed to it, and extending one foot above the box ; the box С 
has a hole bored at G for the insertion of the camera screw. 
Boxes B and C may now be slid on the same parallels at any 
distance from each other. A book containing an engraving 
may be attached to F, as shown in the illustration, by two clean 
pieces of tape. A paper print may be attached to F by drawing- 


pins. For a large engraving F may be turned half-way round, 
and the engraving pinned to the whole board. If the box В is 
too high for centering any print, F may be similarly turned 
half round, and a proper centre selected. This modest box-and- 
board apparatus 15 eligible for nearly all kinds of copying work, 
and costs the modest sum of one shilling. 

Place then your manuscript, photograph, letterpress, or 
small engraving on one side of the board Е; focus carefully 
by means of a lighted taper or candle held near, and insert a 
slow photo-mechanical or '' process " plate. Uncap the lens, 
and ignite 6 in. of magnesium ribbon folded in two parts, about 
6 in. on the left of the camera. Take care that both flashes 
are kept well behind the field of the lens, and that both are at 
the same distance from the lens. With a large engraving burn 
8 to то in. of ribbon on each side of the camera. 

Develop the plate vigorously with a strong developer of 
hydroquinone and caustic soda. Let the image show clearly 
on the back of the plate. Fix in a fresh hypo solution, and you 
will probably obtain a negative of impenetrable black, bearing 
a “ clear glass” image. In photographing small engravings 
or heads of figures use a supplementary lens of the wide-angle 
type. This is of value in enlarging the image, without in any 
way interfering with the clearness of the lines. І 

When the engraving is '' foxed " with yellow blotches, ortho- 
chromatic plates of fine grain are preferable, with a 3-times 
screen. In this case the length of ribbon ignited should be at 
least doubled, or an eggspooníful of magnesium powder may be 
fired about 12 in. from each side of the camera. 
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A PRETTY EXPERIMENT.—The following may be of interest 
to amateur photographers with a taste for experimenting. 
Make a weak solution of nitrate of silver, using up any dirty 
crystals that may be in stock; and in this liquid suspend a 
small strip of zinc by means of a thread attached to a piece of 


wood lying across the top of the glass. If left undisturbed for 
a time the zinc will become covered with clusters of beautiful 
feathery particles. These are pure metallic silver, the zinc 
having combined with the nitric acid in the solution, and set 
the silver free. The crop of crystalline flakes produced in this 
way is generally referred to as a '' silver tree.” Similar trees 
may be made with zinc immersed in a solution of acetate of 
lead, or sugar of lead, as it is frequently called. нк 


ж ж ж ж ж 


DissoLviNG SALTS OF GOLD AND PLATINUM.—The chlorides 
of gold and platinum are sold in little sealed tubes or bulbs 
containing a gramme. Since it is impossible to empty out the 
contents entirely, without leaving a small quantity behind, 
the best way is to break the tube in the water that is to be used 
for making up the solution. Do this in a small glass vessel, 
breaking the bulb with a pestle or stout stirring rod. Rinse the 
vessel several times with distilled water, always using from a jug 
containing the exact quantity required to make up the solution. 
By this means the fragments of broken glass are thoroughly 
washed, and the whole of the salt is dissolved. Of course the 
label must be scraped off and the outside of the bulb washed 
quite clean, or impurities will be introduced into the bath. 

H. Fame 
* ж E ж ж 

TESTING THE CAMERA WITH А POCKET FLASHLAMP.—One of 
the best methods of ascertaining if the lens is free from dust 
and smears is to open the camera and place one of the small 
electric pocket lamps within the bellows. 1% will be then easily 
seen by looking into the lens from the outside if it is quite clean 
and fit for use. Another way in which the electric flashlamp is 
useful is to indicate апу light leaking in through the bellows. 
Take the camera into a dark room, and insert the flash lamp, as 
noted above, and cover in the back tightly with a focussing 
cloth to prevent the light from escaping. Then standing close 
to the bellows we may examine them for traces of light, pin- 
holes, etc. These will be easily found and repaired by sticking 
a piece of leather or cloth over the part. 1% is certain that the 
camera will well repay a periodical examination on the lines 
described above if indistinct and fogged negatives are to be 
avoided. These methods are also of value when examining an 
instrument with a view to purchase secondhand. R. M. F. 


* * * * * 


A FLASHLIGHT Hint.—One of the greatest difficulties that 
the flashlight worker has to overcome is the harshness in the 
result caused by tke brilliance of the illumination. Many devices 
have been made use of and suggested at various times for the 
avoidance of this defect, all more or less elaborate and neces- 
sarily occupying much valuable time in their preparation. 
The writer has made use of a very simple form of reflector and 
diffuser, easily constructed at a very few moments’ notice from 
materials to be found in any home. An old picture frame or 
some strips of lath, roughly nailed together, about three feet 
by four, though the exact size is quite unimportant, serves as 
a stand or holder for the diffuser ; the latter is an old lace curtain 
lightly thrown over the stand as a purely precautionary measure. 
This may be damped. The flash powder or lamp is fixed about 
two feet behind the diffuser, while farther back still is a large 
white card to act as a reflector. Failing this a large newspaper 
may be pressed into service. In using the simple and easily 
obtained accessories described, the finished picture will be 
found to be of an agreeable softness, with well modelled half- 
tones. 
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x © CONTROL IN BROMIDE PRINTING. 


cor E 7 NU N one form or another ''control" 
oe \ e has always been with us, and 
(2 o in the oil and bromoil processes 

се 


«e a the modern photographer claims an 

amount of control that no other 

process can give. The object of this article is to show 
the control one can obtain with the bromide process. 


In controlling a print the ffirst thing to be done is to 
definitely decide upon the effect that is desired. Thus: 
Are the gradations of the print to be altered in their en- 
tirety ? Do we wish to increase the pictorial value of any 
portion of the print ? What is the pictorial idea that we 
desire our final print to convey ? Having decided upon 
this, there must be no change of mind in the midst of the 
operations. They should be carried right through, and 
then when the print is dry we can debate whether our 
opinion was right or wrong. 

A favourite method of mine for the alteration of the 
gradations of the print is as follows: I estimate the expo- 
sure by the eye alone, erring on the side of over-exposure. 
The print is soaked in water before developing. 


APO! WiExI*Ure Ria eoREA.wiXarkae 3 drm. 
Sodium sulphité 1.222. axo 3 oz. 
ТҮЗДӨ ues ova eo Ro ait ae Fk I9 OZ 

B.—Potassium carbonate ............. 2} oz 
АЕ, `. ооа о xx саз іы I9 OZ 


Equal parts of A, B, and water are taken, and to each ounce 
of developer 1 drm. of a ten per cent. solution of potas- 
sium bromide is added. Тһе print is developed with this 
until the shadows are as dense as I desire (judge the density 
by looking through the print, not on its surface). When 
this stage is reached, the developer is poured off and the 
print flooded with water for the purpose of examination. 
Sometimes this treatment is sufficient, but if the details 
in the shadows are not developed as far as I wish, I apply 
a fresh developer of ten drops of rodinal to four ounces of 
water, and leave the print in this until the shadow details 
attain the strength I wish. In this way I can get any 
desired effect from light to dark, from a flat print to one 
with strong contrasts, the exposure being of no great 
account, providing one does not get extremes of under or 
over exposure. Under-exposure simply requires a longer 
development ; over-exposure a shorter one. 


(From the American " Annual of Photography.") 


By A. T. LAKIN, M.D. 


The final colour of the print is the only possible cause for 
complaint, and this can be easily remedied by after-pro- 
cesses. The print is now fixed, washed, and dried, and we 
may now find there are still some points that require 


attention. The colour of the print is not pleasing, the 
print is flat and lacks lustre. The remedy is redevelop- 
ment. 


Bleach the print in this solution :— 
Potassium bichromate 


| ichromate .............. 90 gr. 
SUID MGIC. add +. куж olm an oS nde’ 250 drops. 
ОСИ CROAS: fences aces SAS OE 
АД a Жы Хызыр та ЖЕ: IO OZ. 


Wash free from bichromate, and redevelop in full daylight 


with an amidol developer free from bromide. This is my 
favourite :— 
BIO 4 ova das Ұз AUR УК 25 gr. 
ПОШИ: SUDATE уела» bee нган 240 gr. 
WROD. SO лла зэк жайкын» аа 10 ОЖ, 


This gives a fine platinum black tone, or a fine sepia, if we 
use sodium sulphide as the redeveloper. 

Another bleacher that will give black tones with the 
above amidol developer is— 


Potassium bichromate .....45 e IOO gr. 
Hydrochloric acid (dilute) ............ 200 gr. 
Water, to 5.5. ЖУЗГЕ Ames pant Бой IO Oz. 


If we make this up as a stock solution with the amount of 
hydrochloric acid reduced to тоо drops, this acts as a 
chromium intensifier, of which I shall deal shortly ; then 
by adding ro drops to each ounce, we make the above 
bleacher. 

The distance and middle distance do not recede enough. 

Bleach the whole print in a ferricyanide and bromide 
bleacher, wash, redevelop the foreground with any bromide 
developer, apply with a brush, and develop it to its full 
extent, and then wash, and flow over the print a weak 
rodinal solution, I in 180, watch it carefully, and as soon 
as the distance is developed far enough, wash, fix, wash, 
and dry. 

Local intensification is easily done. Bleach out the part 
that it is desired to intensify with the chromium intensifier, 
wash well, and redevelop, repeat if the intensification is not 
sufficient, and finally redevelop the whole print as in 
Method 1. 


— eo — — — 


“Тһе American Annual of Photography," 1916.—А copy of 
this publication has just reached us from New York (George 
Murphy Inc., 57, East Ninth Street), and it is again an admir- 
able book, full of useful articles and pleasing illustrations. 
Practically all the full-page pictures have been printed on 
matt-surface paper in double-tone ink, giving a very artistic 
effect. Тһе articles are informative, and the writers include 
Dr. C. E. K. Mees, Paul L. Anderson, T. W. Kilmer, A. Lockett, 
]. А. Anderson, William Findlay, Malcolm Dean Miller, M.D., 
А. T. Lakin, M.D., Н. D'Arcy Power, M.D., C. Н. Claudy, 
E. J. Wall, E. A. Bierman, G. T. Harris, A. W. H. Weston. 
The tables of formule, measures, plate speed numbers, solu- 
bilities, etc., etc., at the end of the volume are likely to be of 
value to the practical worker. The book sells in this country 
at 3s. 6d. net, postage 5d. Тһе English agents are Routledge 
and Sons, Carter Lane, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


Snowden Ward Memorial Fund.— This fund, inaugurated to 
commemorate the late Mr. Snowden Ward, is available to help 
any necessitous photographer who is an in or out patient of 
the London Hospital in Whitechapel, with food, rent, surgical 
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appliances, or in other ways for which the ordinary funds of 
the hospital are not available. The following is an abstract 
of a report, dated December 1, 1915 :—Capital Fund (£180 
Central London Railway, value £153; dividends (including 
refunded income tax), £21 4s. 5d. ; donations and subscriptions, 
£12 12s.; cash in hand, £33 16s. 5d. It is an extraordinary 
thing—perhaps partly due to the war—that the hospital has 
had no patient who could honestly be allowed to benefit 
by the fund, though before the fund was founded there were 
several in the course of a year to whom it would have been a god- 
send. The available cash—now somewhat more than the 
£33 16s. 5d. shown above—is allowed to accumulate, as at any 
moment a suitable case may appear. 


Messrs. Staley, Shew and Co., of 88, Newman Street, Oxford 
Street, W., inform us that, through an error of the Post Office, 
letters addressed to Messrs. Staley and Co. at their former 
address, 24, Thavies Inn, Holborn Circus, E.C., have been 
returned to the senders. If any of our readers have had letters 
returned in this way, will they kindly note the reason, and also 
the firm’s present address ? 


Digitized by Google 
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(Т FTEN a diagram or 
announcement slide 
is only wanted for just one occa- 
To write out a notice, make 
a negative and then a positive 
seems a lot of trouble for a small 
result. We can easily evade making the negative entirely 
and use a negative image as a slide, i.e., white lines on 
black ground. This is much less tiring to the eye than the 
opposite arrangement. For a written slide use smooth matt 
surface white paper, and black waterproof ink—not the 
usual blue-black office ink. Fix up the original flat against 
a wall, and focus sharply, marking the focussing screen with 
a central square of three-inch sides. Get the subject well 
within these boundary lines. Use a rapid or ordinary slide 
and Е/8 ог F/rr. Burn two inches of magnesium ribbon on 
one side of the lens and another two inches on the other side, 
being careful that no direct light gets inside the lens-hood. 
Focussing can be done with the aid of a candle held by an 
assistant. 

The following developer will be found to give good strong 
blacks and clean lines: 


(A) Water 2 oz., soda sulphite 1 drm., quinol 15 gr., 
potas. bromide 4 gr. 


(B) Water 2 oz., caustic soda or potash 10 gr. 
equal parts for working developer. 


Points to notice: Non-shiny white paper; non-shiny black 
ink; exposure must not be excessive, just enough only; 
develop fully, until all detail is seen on the glass side of the 
plate; in cold weather warm the developer up to 60-65 
deg. F. 

Wash the plate after developing and before fixing. 


%” 
2 
-- 


sion. 


Use 


Tinting Slides. 

This term is sometimes applied to what might better be 
called colouring slides, i.e., applying different colours locally. 
Here it means imparting to the whole slide a suspicion of the 
same colour. This may be done by using a cover glass of 
pale-coloured glass, e.g., a pale blue for a winter or night 
scene, pale yellow or orange for sunset. Tinting cover glasses 
may be easily made by fixing out an undeveloped plate, 
well washing it, and then dyeing the clear gelatine film by 
immersing it in a watery solution of suitable dye. The Dolly 
Dye packets offer a selection. A bath of strong tea or weak 
coffee also give useful tints. Whatever the colour employed, 
it should not be at all assertive, i.e., merely suggestive and 
barely noticeable. 


Dye Toning. 


This process appears to have been originated by Traube, 
and elaborated by D'Arcy Power, Lefebre, etc. In brief, 
the silver image is converted into silver iodide, this is then 
subjected to a dye bath. Тһе iodide image appears to act 
somewhat like a mordant, but it can subsequently be re- 
moved and yet leave the dye behind it, in some way attached 
to the gelatine, which doubtless has been materially affected 
by the previous development of the bromide of silver into 
the metallic image. 

Iodising baths: (1) Water 1 oz., potass. iodide 20 gr., 
iodine 5 gr. (2) Water 1 oz., potass. iodide 20 gr., potass. 
ferricyanide 30 gr. 

The plate is well washed, i.e. till free of any colour stain, 
when it may be introduced into a water solution of most of 
the aniline dyes which are soluble in water. After dyeing 
the image the plate is again washed. То get a clear result, 
in some cases it is necessary to wash the plate in water 
slightly acidified bv acetic acid, hydrochloric acid, soda 
bisulphite, or potas. metabisulphite. 
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Pyro for Black and White Slides. 


[t is very commonly thought that а pyro-developed nega- 
tive or slide must be more or less of a warm-black colour, 
but this is not necessarily the case, though often it is so. 


For best results use freshly made or at any rate recently 
prepared solution, e.g.: 


(A) Water 10 oz., pot. metabisulphite 25 gr., pyro (pyraxe) 
50 gr. 

(B) Water 9 oz., soda carbonate 1 oz., soda sulphite 1 oz., 
pot. bromide 10 gr. 

Use equal parts of А and B. 


Another formula for black tones: 

(A) Water то oz., metol 12 gr., quinol 6 gr., soda sulphite 
l oz. 

(B) Water то oz., soda carbonate 3 oz., potas. bromide 
7 gr. 

weveloper for Vigorous Contrasts. 

Water то 0z., quinol 75 gr., soda sulphite 3 oz., formalin 

100 Minims. 


Soft-Contrast Slides from Contrasty Negatives. 

To 1 dram of potass. bichromate add water to make 
10 drams (13 oz.), then add strong liquid ammonia 10 minims. 
This is practically a saturated: solution, and keeps inde- 
finitely. To prepare a working bath, add 5 to 10 minims 
of this stock or saturated solution to 1 oz. of water. Give 
such an exposure as to secure with ordinary development 
gradation under the densest part (high lights) of the nega- 
tive. Now bath the lantern plate in the working bath for 
three minutes, and afterwards bath it in plain water for 
one minute ; then develop the plate in the ordinary way. Use 
an acid fixing bath. Success hinges on giving just the right 
exposure to penetrate the highest lights of the negative. 
Fresh developer must be used for each plate, as one use 
contaminates it by a trace of bichromate, which may upset 
its action. Note that the working bath contains 4 to 1 gr. 
bichromate per 1 oz. water, or, say, roughly, 1 to 2 parts 
bichromate per 1,000 pints water. These are the limits, and 
it is better to keep to the mean, viz. 7 minims stock 
bichromate per ounce of water, or 15 minims in 2 oz. 


Exposure and Development. 

Perhaps the general tendency is to over-exposure and 
under-develop. If bright, clean slides are wanted, over- 
exposure must be guarded against. A quick-acting developer 
seems to act chiefly on the surface, as it were—giving an 
image with no “body ” in it. The consequence is that while 
this quickly developed result seems all right when it goes 
into the fixing bath, it looks a mere ghost of its former 
self when it comes out of the fixing bath. 


Development After Fixing. 

For this process the exposure must be on the very generous 
side, say five or ten times more than for a black and white 
image in the ordinary way. Slow rather than quick plates 
are preferable. After the exposure has been made, which 
may conveniently and appropriately be by burning mag- 
nesium ribbon, the plate is slipped straight into a clean (3 oz. 
per pint) fixing bath and left there five to ten minutes. It is 
then washed for two or three minutes, and then placed in a 
dish and flooded with Wellington's silver intensifier. As soon 
as the plate comes out of the fixing bath all operations may 
be conducted in actinic light, e.g., subdued day or anv 
ordinary artificial light. Ав the image-building  bath- 
intensifier now used as a developer contains hvpo, there is 
no need for long washing after fixing the plate. The image 
produced is of a warm colour. Development is usually slow 
--10-15 minutes—but may take considerablv longer. 
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DOROTHEA MAY. BY THOMAS PETTY. 
The original, a bromide print (8! x 12), was awarded a Prize іп the Weekly Competition. 
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IN SU , Г 
SUNNY ШАЛ " BY DR. S. BRICARELLI (Italy). 
The original, a toned bromide print (81 11:), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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A WINTER LANDSCAPE. 


BY 
B. B. PINKERTON (Canada). 
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A COUNTER ATTRACTION. BY CEO. F. PRIOR. 
The original, a toned bromide print (71 x 11), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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JERS. VIEWS 
Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 


expressed by correspondents. 


WAR:TIME WORK. 


Sir,—It is a great incentive to work when you find what you 
are doing is appreciated, especially so when the appreciation 
comes from an unknown source. І am referring now to the 
paragraph in your issue of the 6th inst., under the heading of 
“ War-time Work.”’ 


I have been a frequent visitor to Belgium since 1873; on my 
visits since 1895 I have always taken my camera, and so secured 
a good representative set of negatives of Belgian life and scenery 
and of its magnificent churches and old buildings. 


It occurred to me, when we were preparing the winter syllabus 
of the Plymouth Photographic Society last year,that it would 
be an excellent idea to give a travel lecture, “А Visit to Belgium.” 
It proved so, for we had an overflow attendance. Immediately 
after this I received many requests to give the lecture elsewhere. 
I entertained all, and I even went on one occasion to Newton 
Abbot. Аз a result, up to the end of March last I earned 
for the benefit of the Belgian Refugee Fund just on £50. 

This season I have been again busy, and have given my lecture 
five times for the benefit of the Belgian Refugee Fund. I have, 
in addition, at the invitation of the Y.M.C.A., entertained the 
troops once weekly at Fort Efford, Fort Rennie, Fort Stamford, 
and at the Crown Hill hutments. Оп each occasion I have been 
most enthusiastically received by the troops, and at the close 
many of our brave men who have been to the front came forward 
s personally thanked and congratulated me on what I am 

oing. 
. I feel, sir, that there must be many of your readers who аге 
in a position to do similar service to mine. ` А word or two 
from you might induce them to set to work.—Yours, etc., 


WILLIAM H. MAYNE, 
President, Plymouth Photographic Society. 


WHEN IS THE RIPENING SEASON? 


SiR,—Referring to the paragraph under the above heading, 
which appears in “ Federation Notes and Comments " in your 
issue of the 6th inst., may I, as the writer of the letter referred 
to in the latter part of such paragraph,'attempt to justify what 
is there stated, viz., that if something more of the '' methods ”’ 
of federation were introduced among London societies it would 
be all to the good. By this I mean that it would be all to the 
good of the societies which adopted such methods, and, inci- 
dentally, would be for the benefit and advancement of photo- 
graphy in general, as practised by amateurs, who form by far 
the greater proportion of the membership of photographic 
Societies. 

If any attempt at justification involves the making of com- 
parisons, I trust that my doing so will not be construed in any 
other light than that I am wholly and solely anxious to see 
more life, more enthusiasm, and greater prosperity come to 
the societies concerned, and that I have no other motive what- 
ever. Ithink it wise to say this much, in view of the reception 
Mr. Ezra Clough met with, which is mentioned in the paragraph 
under notice, and I must confess that I have never been able 
quite to make out why such a storm was raised concerning 
Mr. Clough's innocent suggestion. Perhaps it was that Mr. 
Clough boldly advocated “ A Federation of London Societies,” 
which might, but need not necessarily, have meant the creation 
of a new body to supplant the organisation at present existing, 
to which London societies look for the advancement of photo- 
graphy and the furtherance and improvement of society life. 
What is the organisation to which I refer? I take it that it is 
the Affiliation, and this is precisely where a comparison must 
be made if we are to get at the true significance of the matter. 
Moreover, such comparison is best drawn between what is 
being done by affiliation and federation respectively in regard 
to lectures, because I think it will be generally conceded that 
the mainspring of society life will be found in the lecture lists 
provided. 


In pursuance of my idea, I have taken the trouble to analyse 
the respective “ Red Books” of the Affiliation and the York- 
shire Photographic Union, with the following result :— 


Affiliation. ұғылы 
Number of societies included ...... IO5 24 
Number OF lectufers: so ses eve 36 57 
Number of lectures «45.2 a dens 67 I3I 


It should be stated that the above figures as regards the 
Affiliation are taken from the list under '' Interchange of Lec- 
tures," and that in addition to these there is a list of nine gentle- 
men who are willing to give lectures to affiliated societies, 
apparently without the expectation of having a lecture in return, 
and they divide twenty-six subjects between them. Further, 
the Affiliation has fifty-six written lectures available for circula- 
tion among societies, and these are usually read by the secretary 
or some other member. These last may be, and no doubt are, 
excellent in their way, but to my mind a lecture without the 
lecturer is something akin to Hamlet without the Prince. 

On the other hand, the whole of the Y. P. U. lectures are 
personally delivered, and as each lecturer who volunteers his 
services promises to repeat his lecture varying from two. to 
eight times, the grand total of personally delivered lectures 
available for filling up the lists of twenty-four societies belong- 
ing to the Union amounts to no fewer than two hundred and 
eighty. And I know enough of these volunteer lecturers to 
be sure that it is only some unforeseen and important circum- 
stance which prevents them from fulfilling their engagements. 

In the matter of subscriptions, that of the affiliated societies 
is a level guinea all round, whilst the Y. P. U. is regulated by 
membership roll, viz., ros. not exceeding 50; 158. not exceeding 
тоо ; and 20s. for all above this number. Incomes: Affiliation, 
£105 5s. ; Y. P. U., at most £24, but more probably under £20. 

I have been tempted to write on this matter in spite of the 
reception accorded to Mr. Clough's suggestion to which refer- 
ence is made above, and because I cannot think it possible 
that the London societies do not contain some members who 
may be favourable to something more being done to further 
society life in and around the metropolis. 'Having had some 
experience of both, I say unhesitatingly that more of the 
“ methods " of federation would be an advantage. There is 
no need to change names, and if the subject appears to be 
sufficiently interesting, I trust others will express some opinion.— 
Yours, etc., Davy GARRICK. 


PHOTOGRAPHY OF THE NUDE. 


SIR,—I have read with some interest the recent correspondence 
on this subject. I am afraid, however, it is too much to expect 
that prejudice in the ordinary mind will ever be fully overcome. 
If the “ man in the street ” sees a painting of the nude in one 
of our art galleries he raises no protest, being dimly aware that 
it is representative of Art with a very large A, though its beauties 
of form and treatment are utterly hidden from him. Show the 
same man a photograph with the same sentiment pervading it 
as the painting, and he will promptly label it as indecent. 

If that type of person would read Dr. Rappoport's '' Famous 
Artists and their Models ” he would probably change his 
attitude towards photographing the nude model. The author 
points out that the model is as indispensable to the artist as the 
“human document" to the modern novelist, and must be 
considered as his collaborator to а great extent. Also that 
““ The nude in itself is absolutely free from any indecency ; it is 
Íree from any morally dangerous element; dress is often more 
seductive than nudity. What the eyes are not allowed to see 
the imagination often pictures with glowing colours. Nudity 
is often confused by the ignorant with being undressed, which 
is obviously wrong." 

Numerous instances are cited by Dr. Rappoport of celebrated 
women offering themselves as models to artists; in the reign 
of Louis XV. great Court ladies and royal princesses consented 
to sit for the masters of the day ; even the daughters of Louis XV. 
posed for Nattier as the '* Four Elements." 

In these days of bromoil and other plastic processes the photo- 
graphic artist has plenty of scope for giving personal expression 
to his aims and ideals, and the day may eventually dawn when 
the general public will reluctantly admit that his nude studv 
is as free from suggestiveness as a painting. Afterall, itis reallv 
a question of familiarity to the ordinary mind; photography 
of the nude is comparatively new, and the present hostile 
suspicion can only be allaved by time and intelligent education.— 
Yours, etc., 


London, N. ARDATH. 
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A HOME-MADE FLASH LAMP. 


PERFECTLY safe and simple device 

is easy to construct out of an 

ordinary tin cigarette box, or even a 

larger box may be utilised according to 
the requirements of the worker. 

The box used by the writer was con- 

structed from a shallow tin box which 


Fig. 1. 


originally held a single layer of cigarettes ; 
the box measured 3 in. square. 

First cut away one “lip” of bottom 
of the box (see fig. 1), and punch a small 
hole in each side, as shown by AA, fig. 1. 
Then place the lid on the table, and mark 
the position of the holes by standing the 
box inside the lid at right angles to it, 
and punch similar holes in the lid. Place 
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Fig. 3. 


small rivets, or bent wire through the 
holes, and thus secure the base and lid 
together, taking care to allow a certain 
amount of “рау” to facilitate folding 
the box up when notin use. 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles оп home-made apparatus or accessories of a 
novel description by readers of THE А. P. AND P. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


Make two slits in the centre of either 

the lid or base of the box (it does not 
matter which), as shown in BB fig. 1; 
the slits should be about } in. long and 
} in. apart. Then bend а piece of tin 
24 in. long to the shape shown in fig. 2. 
Slip the ends through the cuts already 
made, and fix with solder. 
. A rod or square stick fixed temporarily 
into the square of tin will form the 
means of supporting the lamp, now com- 
pleted and ready for use. The stick or 
rod may be any length, according to the 
position of the subject photographed, 
and may be either tied to the back of a 
chair or pushed into the ground or a 
plant pot. Fig. 3 shows the lamp 
opened and ready for use, the lid falling 
readily into position to receive the 
powder. 

When not in use the lamp may be 
folded into а very small space (see fig. 4), 
and the stick, if not too long, is easily 
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Fig. 4. 


carried along with the tripod legs. It is 
obvious, of course, that this device is for 
use with а powder which requires a fuse 
or touch paper. 


— —ÀÓ8———— 


A SLIDE PRINTING FRAME. 


OSSIBLY a description of a printing 
frame for making slides by contact 
may be of interest to a good many 
workers who use this method, more 
particularly in the screen-plate colour 


processes, where contact work is in- 
evitable and the most even pressure 
desirable. This frame is adapted to 


whole-plate size, which enables the slide 
to be made from practically any portion 
of a half-plate. It could, of course, 
equally as well be made to larger sizes, 
but one imagines there is little likelihood 
of wanting a contact slide from anything 
of a larger size than half-plate. The 
adaptation also in no way interferes with 
the ordinary use of the frame. However, 
to commence. In the frame in question 
the back is not divided centrally, but to 
give a two-thirds view. This will be 
found more convenient for our purpose. 
A piece of three-ply wood about 3-16ths 
in. thick is cut to take the place of the 
ordinary back, i.e., 6} by 8} in., and in 
this is cut an opening (for position 
see sketch) slightly larger than 34 in. 
square, to allow the lantern plate to 
drop into position. Another piece 
of the wood is cut to make the door 
for this opening. А piece of wood is 
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now cut 5 in. long by т in. breadth and 
about } in. in thickness. Two holes аге 
bored in this, each about 1$ in. from the 
respective ends, sufficiently large to 
allow a $ in. screw to pass loosely through, 
leaving the heads flush with the surface. 
The screws are then screwed into the 
31 in. square door, bringing the points 
just through and filing them flush. 

Two pieces of wood are cut about 
3$ in. long by 1 in. wide and } in. thick. 
In each of these an opening is cut of 


2212228: | 


sufficient width and depth to enable 
about } in. of the ends of the crosspiece 
to lie flush. These are screwed at 
opposite sides of the opening.in the back, 
so that the ends of the crosspiece just 
drop into the two slots when the door is 
in place. 

The necessary pressure is obtained 
from a suitable piece or combination of 
pieces of clock spring, or what may in 
some cases be more accessible, the spring 
from a discarded mechanical toy. Cut 
a piece about 3} іп. long; by carefully 
heating the extreme } in. the temper 
can be taken out, and, also with care, 
the ends bent back into a semicircular 
shape. Probably the addition of one or 
more shorter lengths may be found 
advisable. Being shorter, these lengths 
may be fitted on top of the first spring, 
whose bent ends will keep them in posi- 
tion. This spring is placed under the 
crosspiece over the small door, at right 
angles to it. А shallow groove will 
suffice to keep it in position. А narrow 
brass slip across each end working on a 
screw will hold the door in place when 
using. 

To use, have a clean glass in the 
frame, and on this lay a mask the same 
size, with opening, about j in. less all 
round, coming centrally under the open- 
ing in the back. Adjust the negative 
to come as desired over this opening, 
put on the new back, and fasten with 
the springs in the usual way, and all is 
ready. When completed the whole under 
surface may be covered with a piece of 
velvet evenly glued over. When dry 
it may be cut through around the door 
and any loose threads carefully singed 
away. G: ©. 
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ONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISMS. 56. 


'" PLANT PHOTOGRAPHY at this time of the high lights_on some of the petals are a trifle chalky and 
year ? ” Yes, that is quite all right. Not harsh. 
for roses, perhaps, but there are other It is instructive to notice that while we often speak of animal 
floral subjects as well as roses. Nor need photographers or photography we seldom hear or see plant 
the botanical photographer by any means photography, the more general companion term being flower 
limit himself to flowers. There are heaps photography, as though flowers were the one and only thing 
of other things besides flowers worth look- about plants worth notice. This then is the chief point it is 
ing at, worth studying, worth photo- intended to emphasise on this occasion. 
graphing, in the plant world. Beautiful as 
flowers are, they are by no means the one 
and only thing to be thought about by the 


plant photographer. Photographers are Have you any query or point of difficulty їп your 
rather shsep-hke in VAS ey, ey ыо photography ? If so, write to the Editor of “Тһе 

each other through the same gap in the hedge of convention. : д^ | 
To those workers who have already had some fair sprinkling A.P. & Р. N.," 52, Long Acre, W.C. He will help you. 


of experience with flowers and fruit we would say, " Make up 
your mind to pass by all flowers and fruit for a time—say six or 
twelve months—and be on the look tuo 
for plant subjects which you have not seen 


done by anyone else." This will cut out | 443; (22%. ё URE 7 
onions, and also Aonesty seed pods, which Ei 
have now had sufficient attention for the P 
present. По not be afraid of the common- pO. ai 
place and familiar. Remember that while ~~ 2 
colour naturally makes a very strong appeal Ry * 
to the eye, yet it has no place in our mono- Ё P 
chrome prints. The two leading factors Ё | гу 
are beauty of form and delicacy of light ES d 
and shade gradations. Plants, like all 
other natural objects, have a good deal of m 
surface character or texture, which it is Er 
important to observe. Take, for instance, X 
the petals of almost any flower. In nature 0 
a petal is a thing which suggests extreme Bn. 
delicacy, which a touch of the finger might mo Ж. 
spoil; but in the vast majority of flower 7 a 
photographs the petals look hard, firm, | Д 
rigid, reminding опе of the pottery flowers | | 
one sometimes sees on the top of a teapot Ш 
lid. 227) 
If you are оп the look out for really ИЕР” о 
interesting objects, take special note of AUS 
the non-flowering plants, i.e., ferns, mosses, ENEM МАМ wmv Iv ы woo EMME 
lichens, fungi, etc. Frequently these are _ ah 
small in size and inconspicuous in colour, 1o eee 
but full of interest in many ways. One = EM 
may often deal with them on a somewhat 2 | vê 
enlarged scale, say a little larger than ~~] d 
natural size. Nx 2 ж 
There is another point often misunder-. ШЕ 5% 
stood by flower and fruit photographers. ШЫ AE 
They often imagine that they must have | MESSEN SSS ES s 
fine large specimens suitable for a seeds- РР LAC E 
man's catalogue; but in truth these flower- | Шы o 86 
show examples are more or less abnormal, — е D 
and may wisely be avoided rather than | E 
selected. и аА ас @ PASE 
Now in plant life, just as in animal life, | MESE IN 11 E 
there is a reason for everything. The © САРА Is Oy? dE 
botanical student seeks to find out the ~~ 3% 
how, why, and when, and the camera man M PU s E 
in turn tries to show them whenever pos- m REN E i 
sible. TAS CPP 
Turning to our chosen example, we con- ~~ T 
template it as an acceptable example of . E i 
beautiful lines and forms. The simplicity — | A 
of the subject enables us to enjoy its merits ~~ Ee 
without undue distraction. Тһе jug, grace- £ m 
ful and quiet in form and tone, is neverthe- 1 258 
less a little too much in evidence. The Se ж 
fallen petal on the table alongside the jug = 4. 
is a little artifice that from such very ШЕШ, миннир ТТ т ST OS PIE POTN. 
frequent repetition is getting worn rather ИИ ЭИУ 
thin. In this case it weakens rather than К i-e: : ЛЕСА 
strengthens the composition, as the reader кн аи ка ан кте калса мана аса 
may see by covering it up for a moment. МИЛАН КААН ION INNEN US 


The lights and shades of the print are a 


li incli suggest harsh c 5 E , 
ittle inclined to suggest harsh contrasts. YELLOW ROSES. бін ій”. "dass SS 
Some of the leaves are very dark, while From the Weekly Competition. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


A Good Summary. 


№ Тһе treasurer's statement was something in the 
nature of a surprise at the annual meeting of the 
Lancashire ind Cheshire Photographic Union, 
for although the year has been very trying and ex- 
pensive, the treasurer showed a balance of about 
£5 on the year’s working—which is a very satisfac- 
tory wind up, particularly when one knows that 
three societies have suspended operations and meet- 
ings until the end of the war, as practically,all their 
membership have enlisted or become attached for 
munitions. Other societies аге “carrying оп,” 
but in a modified form, and in some cases under very 
trying circumstances. The feature of the year 
in Lancashire and Cheshire has been the brilliant 
success of the scheme initiated to increase the interest 
in the lantern slides and portfolios of prints. Both 
section secretaries report well of the results, and say 
that the slides and folios are booked up to the end 
of the lecture season. 


Liverpool Finds the Federation President. 


No society can excel the Liverpool Amateur 
Photographic Association in the welcoming business, 
so that to say that Mr. C. F. Inston welcomed the 
officers and delegates of the federation at the club 
rooms of the Liverpool society in Eberle Street is 
a sufficient indication of the pleasant surprise that 
awaited them. Опе of the important objects of the 
gathering of delegates was to elect a president, and 
the secretary tells me that there was almost a 
universal desire that Dr. Thurstan Holland— 

r perhaps I ought to designate him Captain, for 
he is with the service, but at present ош his bit 
in Liverpool—should become the president for 1916. 
For one reason, he has done the work before, and 
consequently he is forearmed. А clever speaker 
with a fair stock of dry humour, a good photographer, 
but not a slave to Art (with a арш A), he has tact, 
experience, and resource, and these will stand him 
in good stead for what 1 am afraid will be the most 
trying year in society work we have yet experienced. 


To Redouble our Efforts. 


A week ago I pointed out the benefits that had 
come to societies by their finding out the '' sticking ” 
points. The reaction has been very marked, but I 
cannot lose sight of the numbers who have joined 
the colours under Lord Derby's scheme, and in all 
probability these will be gradually. drawn from 
civilian life. A very large number are members 
of societies, and therefore, to prevent the break-u 
of our societies, we must redouble our efforts in 1916. 
It wil be for our individual good, and perhaps 
there will be a surprise for all of us in the increase 
of beneficial results to societies. It was the spirit of 
this feeling that influenced the leading officials of 
the Lancashire and Cheshire Federation to again 
invite Dr. Thurstan Holland to take office, for it was 
felt that the helm should be in the hands of one 
who was capable, born of experience, and keenly 
interested in the welfare of the Union. With the 
proviso that it must not interfere with his military 
duties, the worthy doctor accepted. 


Other Lancashire and Сһезһіге Officials. 


The secretarv, Mr. F. Whitaker, was, of course, 
re-elected ; and as he now resides at 4, Beech Villas, 
Sowerby Bridge, he is in the curious position of being 
a Lancashire Federation secretary with his office 
and headquarters in Yorkshire. That is very 
much like '' coming home," for Yorkshire is indeed 
the home of the federation movement. The treasurer 
(re-elected) is H. H. Beetham ; exhibition secretary, 


T. Lee-Syms; portfolio secretary, Н. L. Hadfield ; 
slide secretary, H. Harrison; solicitor, W. M. 
Balshaw. The members of the executive council are 


Messrs. C. F. Inston, S. L. Coulthurst, and W. Tansley, 
with the president, secretary, treasurer, and three 
section secretaries. The jury of selection has been 
altered from five to six members, divided into two 
sections. Messrs. S. L. Coulthurst, C. F. Inston, 
and T. Lee-Syms (all Manchester and Liverpool 
men) will judge the prints, make the awards, and 
select for the portfolios ; whilst Messrs. John Smith 
(Liverpool), T. H. Greenall (Chorley), and G. A. 
Booth (Preston) will do the same for the lantern 
slides. 


Federation Competitions—One of the Best. 
The outstanding feature of the Lancashire and 


Cheshire Federation competitions is that each group 
of three judges select the prints for the folio and the 


slides for the circulating set respectively, and write a 
criticism on each print selected for the portfolio, 
and do likewise with each slide. І have heard this 
kind of criticism asked for in a certain federation 
on many occasions, but one is always met with the 
objection that it is too big an undertaking. Yet it 
can be done in Lancashire and Cheshire, where the 
largest number of societies are included. It seems 
to me a very great attraction to have one's prints 
criticised, and the criticism written out and sent 
round the societies, particularly when that criticism 
is composed of a consensus of opinion of three such 
exhibitors and skilled pictorialists as Coulthurst, 
Inston, and Lee-Syms. Now go over to the lantern 
slides, and having sent in from six to a dozen slides, 
we have, say, four or five selected, and the written 
criticism of Smith, Greenall, and Booth—each an 
expert. What could we have better than this 
system of competition ? Тһе section is only short 
of one name, Shaw of Manchester, whom 1 should 
have liked to see included, and cannot understand 
why not. His reputation as a slide maker almost 
demands his inclusion. 


Stalybridge New Secretary. 

Through removal, Mr. Whitaker has relinquished 
the position of secretary to the Stalybridge Photo- 
graphic Society, and Mr. W. Harwood has taken 
over his duties. The new secretary makes a very 
earnest appeal for the same measure of loyal support 
that the society accorded to Mr. Whitaker during 
his term of office. From what I know of the Staly- 
bridge Society, the appeal will not be made in vain, 
and Mr. Harwood may rest assured that the society's 
good attendance record will be kept up. Mr. Har- 
wood has kindly sent me these particulars, but has 
omitted to enclose his address. always endeavour 
to give this information when there is a change of 
secretaries, for it often saves a lot of delay in answer- 
ing correspondence. Members do not always trouble 
to keep the address by them, as they know they сап 
turn it up in ТнЕ A. Р. AND Р. N., if wanted. 


Bradford's Handy Man. 


It is not a new experience at Bradford to discover 
the '' better half ” of a lecturer quite as expert at 
demonstrating as the lecturer himself. Two of their 
members were a married couple who frequently were 
found at exhibitions as rival competitors, or, on the 
other hand, jointly showing an exhibit. At Brad- 
ford's last meeting Mr. and Mrs. F. Toulson were both 


equally skilful in demonstrating. Mr. Toulson 
showed the attractions of enlarging, multiple 
exposures, postcard printing, mounting, tinting, 


and passe-partout, most of which is possible only 
because he makes his own improvised apparatus and 
contrivances. In one case he showed how to pro- 
duce from one to six pictures on one negative ; 
another contrivance gave him a vignette of any 
shape or size when enlarging; whilst ingenuity 
was present in mounting and framing. Mrs. Toulson 
demonstrated the tinting of photographs with 
Japanese colours. Taste and judgment in the 
selection of colours are the true instinct of woman, 
and here it was all supreme. Chatting with a 
Bradford member who was present, he told me that 
it was the surprise of the session, for very few 
members were aware that Mr. Toulson was the 
" handy man ” of the club. It was another proof 
that there is plenty of latent ability in the member- 
ship of most clubs, which only wants discovering 
and then bringing out. 


Tel! Him of the Pictures You Have Seen. 


A very excellent suggestion comes from Mr. 
Crossley, the portfolio secretary of the Yorkshire 


Federation. He writes on the subject of federation 
portfolios, and savs: “ No doubt, during war time, 
every member will be ' doing his bit,’ either some- 
where abroad or at home. Therefore don't vou 


think we photographers ought to spare just a little 
time to interest those at home, and relieve their 
stress for a couple of hours by letting them see 
some of our work? Besides which, would it not be 
a good thing to write just a line to some member 
who is ' doing his bit' abroad, telling him of the 
pictures which one has seen іп the portfolio? If 
this were done he would see that his brother photo- 
graphers had remembered him. I feel sure he would 
be pleased to receive a nice chatty letter telling him 
of this and your society's doings.” It is Christmas, 
and nearly every society has someone °“ doing his 
bit '' acrcss the sea. Let it be the resolve of all 
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members at home to drop them a few chatty notes. 
None of us can fully realise how disappointed they 
are when the regimental postbag is for them а 
blank. Anything that brings memories of home is 
appreciated. One enterprising son of a Yorkshire 
lecturer has had private Christmas greeting cards 
printed in France, and has sent them to his friends 
at home; evidently our B. E. F. is quite up-to-date, 
The joke of the business is that the pater is known as 
the proverbial disciple of the doctrine of '' never 
doing to-day what can be put off until to-morrow.” 
Не says, “ You аге а дау wiser." But his son sent 
him a Christmas card a fortnight in advance of the 
festive season. 


Take Your Autochrome Back to the Landscape. 
Some useful advice was given to the members 
of the photographic section of the Preston Scientific 
Society by Mr. A. Paine, of Grange, in a lecture on 
colour photography. He advised beginners to 
select simple subjects having one grade of tone— 
flower studies, for instance. When taking land- 
мар it was important (the lecturer said) to try 
and get brilliancy of colour without shade, as the 
colour of an object was zever the colour of its 
shadow. Fleecy clouds could be easily got out in 
such studies. The plates were slow, and judgment 
as to exposure and development only came from 
practice. By standardising on these matters they 
would surmount many of the difficulties which beset 
the work in colour photography. Dealing with the 
criticisms that photographic colours did not always 
appear to correspond with those of nature, Mr. Paine 
said that he had often taken his plates to thelandscape 
after he had developed them, and found there were 
colours in the picture that he had not seen before, 
and which the plate had recorded more ks d 
than his eye had observed or his memory retained. 


Speed Trials in X-Ray Work. 

Dr. Archibald McKendrick startled the members 
of the Edinburgh Photographic Society with some 
speed trials in X-ray work. Members who are 
motorists and can devour a big record of miles in 
an hour (in the absence of the policeman) were put 
in the shade when Mr. McKendrick stated that the 
vibrations /оҒ the waves of light at the red end of the 
spectrum were 400 million million per second, 
whilst at the violet end they were almost double 
that number. 


A Scottish Federation Proposal. 


The two principal societies of Edinburgh having 
fused quite safely, without any damage to either, 
they have made it a condition that they join the 
Scottish Federation, and I hear there is a suggestion 
abroad that the federation returns the compliment 
by fixing their next important meeting at Edinburgh. 
А very good suggestion, and one that should present 
no insuperable difficulty to being accomplished. 


€an You Spare a Picture ? 

Scottish exhibitors who have а ew pre to 
spare could not put them to a more useful purpose 
than the one suggested at Paisley. Тһе Paisley 
Society is to hold an exhibition and sale of pictures 
for the benefit of the Scottish Red Cross Society 


funds. The photographic society is proposing to 
bear the whole cost of the exhibition, and give all 


they make, in sales and other ways, to the Red 
Cross funds. It is not a necessary condition that 
the pictures should be new subjects. Mr. Robert 
Milne, of Linndale, Potterhill, Paisley, will receive 
the gifts, so hurry up. 


Not Going to Germany. 


Mr. A. Woolford, of the South Essex Society, is 
no pessimist because he titles one of his lectures 
“ Vanishing England," nor is he a Little Englander. 
He is mostly concerned with the rapid changes 
the old country is undergoing, and some of these he 
pointed out at the Ilford Photographic Society on 
Wednesday. Тһе motor traffic is changing the 
wayside in the country, and tarred roads, low-cut 
hedges, and the transformation of ancient pic- 
turesque bridges into stronger, iron-girder monstro- 
sities are the order of the day. Then we witness the 
passing of the old, fascinating, but often insanitary 
cottage. Why there should be anything contra- 
dictory in the two ideals I never could understand, 
but it certainly is a fact that when a fine old timber- 
and-thatch cottage is replaced by a really healthy 
dwelling, the latter is horribly, blatantly utilitarian, 
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(New 5егів.--52) GASLIGHT PRINTING FOR WINTER EVENINGS. 


AST week we con- 
sidered the 
method of work- 
ing gaslight 
papers іп the 
sitting-room, and 
showed some 
failures due to 
under - exposure, 

fogged paper, and so on. There are 

certain other points which we want 
to deal with, points which we may 
regard as refinements, the little per- 
sonal touches which make a print 

‘the best the negative will yield,” 

or use a phrase employed by some of 

the printing firms. 

Last week we showed a print which 
was dull and muddy becauseit had been 
rather briefly exposed, and develop- 
ment had been continued, almost 


due simply and solely to over-exposure 
of the prnt. This darkness, due to 
over-printing, may be known by the 
fact that the gradations of the print 
are good all over except in the shadows. 
The clouds are too dark and heavy, 
but still they are round and full of 
modelling. If we compare fig. 5 with 
fig. 4 in last week's Notes we shall 
see the difference in this respect. 
Fig. 6, which is properly printed, had 
ten seconds' exposure, as compared 
with twenty-five seconds given to 
fig. 5. 

It is interesting to note that fig. 6 
was not shaded or manipulated in 
any way, but that foreground and 
clouds are the result of one exposure 
both in exposing the plate and making 
the print. This is because of the 
open character of the subject, the 


was required in the case of the plate 
for fig. 6. Consequently our sky is à 
little thicker, and so, when we come 
to make our print, we lose a little of 
the sky gradation. Тһе upper portion 
is dark enough, but there is a band 
of light and almost gradationless sky 
between the cloud and the trees—that 
is, when we make a straight print. 
We must therefore try in some way 
to give this central band of the print 
a little more exposure by shading both 
the top and the bottom with slips 9j 
cardboard. If we have a shelf or 
other support for the printing frame 
it is a simple matter to do this, but 
not quite so easy if we have to hold 
the frame in one hand while making 
the exposure for printing. We may 
get over the difficulty by using a 
rather large sheet of cardboard with 


Fig. 5. 


unconsciously, in the hope of getting 
it a little darker, but only producing 
the result of slight fog or veil again. 

It sometimes happens also that a 
print appears dark and muddy because 
the paper has been fogged by light 
action ; that is, the sheet of paper has 
been left out in the light while another 
print has been exposed and developed. 
Now if we look at fig. 5 we shall see 
another type of darkness, which is 


exposure (when making the negative), 
which was right for the sky, being 
just about the minimum which would 
give detail in the darkest portions of 
the landscape. If, however, we turn 
to fig. 7 we shall see that the condi- 
tion of things is not quite so satis- 
factory. There we have dark objects 
nearer to the camera, and so a rather 
fuller exposure was given, probably 
twice as long a shutter exposure as 


Fig. 6. 


a hole cut in the middle, such hole 
being a rectangle about four inches 
long and one and a half inches wide. 
Thus we shall shade both ends, 
leaving the centre of the negative 
and the sensitive paper behind it 
exposed to the light. We shall thus 
be able to move both shading cards 
with the one hand. In giving the 
size of the hole we are assuming а 
5 by 4 negative. , 


¥ 
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Fig. 8 shows the first attempt 
at the shading, and it will be 
obvious that too much exposure 
has been given to this central 
band, which on this print is indi- 
cated by the crosses. The most 
convenient way of timing such 
exposures is to give the entire 


print the time required, let us 
say thirty seconds, and then to 
commence the shading, timing 


afresh for this. Fig. 8 had thirty 
seconds for the whole print, and 
a further seventy seconds for the 
central band. Having exposed in 
this way we can increase or de- 
crease the depth of printing of 
either part as may be required. 
So for fig. 9 a rather shorter ex- 
posure was given to the whole 
print, and instead of seventy 
seconds for the extra printing, only 
thirty seconds. This results in 
a better balanced exposure. We 
have chosen this subject on pur- 
pose to illustrate this kind of 
shading, and of course it will be 
seen that the whole of the sky could 
be shaded in the same way, simply 
covering the foreground 
shading card instead of both ends of 
the print as in this instance. 

Another very simple and effective 
way of shading is by slanting the 
printing frame so that one end is 
nearer the light than the other. As 
in making gaslight prints we always 
keep the frame fairly near to the 
light, say from six to twelve inches 
in the case of small negatives, a little 
slant makes a good deal of difference 
in the intensity of light on the two 
ends of the negative. It is quite easy 
to slant a 5 by 4 negative so that one 
end of the negative is six inches from 
the light, and the other nine inches, 


Fig. 8. 


with the. 
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and in such a case the intensities of 
light would be inversely as the squares 
of 6 and 9, that is 81 and 36. In 
other words, one end of the print— 
that nearest the light—would receive 
2] times the exposure of the other. 
Probably this is as far as it is possible 
to go, for it is not safe to get too near 
the light, or the corners of the print 
will be insufficiently exposed for the 
same reason, namely, that they will 
be further away from the light than 
the centre of the print. 

There are one or two points still 
left to consider. We referred last 
week to the mop used for immersing 
the print in hypo after its rinse in 
water when development was com- 
plete. With a thin flat slip of wood 
suitably covered with a bit of 
soft rag it 15 an easy matter 
to turn prints over in the fixing 
bath if sufficient depth of hypo 
is allowed. Апа as each print 
is dropped into the bath, and 
moved about with the mop, 
all of the prints will be dis- 
turbed. There is little need 
to worry about the prints so 
long as they are thus moved 
from time to time, even if 
they remain in the hypo for 
half an hour. But if a large 
batch of work is to be done, 
it is a good plan to stop 
printing and developing now 
and then, and to remove the 
earlier prints from the hypo to 
the washing water. They need 
not actually be put to wash, 
so long as they are placed in 
another dish, and when all 
the printing is done the wash- 
ing may be taken in hand for 
the whole batch. 

It is surprising that the value 
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of hand changes in washing is not better 
known and appreciated. If two dishes 
are taken, the prints being lifted one 
at a time from the first to the second, 
the first dish then emptied and re- 
filled, and the prints taken оше at a 
time back again to the first dish, the 
bulk of the hypo will be removed. 
If this process is repeated half a dozen 
times the prints will be far more 
thoroughly washed than if left for 
hours lying in a dish into which water 
is allowed to run. In changing the 
prints they should be held up for a 
moment ` until the water ceases to 
trickle from the lower corner and 
begins to drop. It is in this draining 
that we get the value of the hand 
change method of washing. The hands 
do not need to be kept in the water, 
as the prints can be picked up with 
finger and thumb quite readily. 


THE NOVICES NOTE BOOK." 


Articles for Beginners, published in previous 
issues, include, among other subjects : 

“The Truth about Panchromatics.” 

“ The Hand-stand Type of Camera.” 

“The Right Negative for Gaslight 
Printing.” 

“ How to Photograph a Print or 
Drawing.” 

“ More Hints on Picture Copying.” 

“ Notes on Exposures for Beginners.” 

“ Controlling a Negative.” 

“ Improving Prints.” 

“ The Reflex Camera." 

“The Lighting of the Subject and 
Exposures.” 

Copies of back numbers of THE AMa- 
TEUR PHOTOGRAPHER containing these 
articles and many others may (if still in 
print) be obtained on application to the 
Publishers, THE A. P. AND P. N., 52, Long 
Acre, London, W.C. 


tal patat ue 


Fig. 9. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, 
Queries sbould be written on one side of the paper only. 


INFORMATION 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


AND 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 

interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 

In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 

other questions will be replied to by post, but each qucry 

must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in our 

ages the same week. ADVICE, CRITICISM and INFOR 

- MATION will be freely given, and correspondents will 

А expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full 
ғыт,» | name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 
г” -mat | cation). АП queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 
r РЭ — to the Editor, THe AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 


W.C., and marked “ Query " ог“ Criticism " on the outside. 


Lens. 
(1) I find I cannot unscrew the front combina- 
tion of my lens, which I wish to clean. (2) 
Hitherto I have used pyro-soda, which I made 
up and used for four plates in succession. 
Lately I have taken to the tabloid form, but 
find I require a fresh lot for each plate. Why is 
this ? R. J. 5. (Oxford). 
By winding a piece of strong narrow 
tape round the lens perhaps you can 
get enough grip on it to move it. If 
this fails, you had better send the lens 
to the makers. (2) Probably the ex- 
planation is that your formula allowed 
for a considerably stronger solution than 
the tabloid gives you. 


Bromides. 
In Tue A. P. of November 8 I read a plan to 
poruci good prints on old paper by using a 
ath very poisonous. Is there no other way 
without using deadly poisons? Is there no 
toning bath that diminishes the greenish and 
foggy aspect of metol-hydroquinone developer ? 
C. M. B. (Turin). 
The ordinary hypo and potassium 
ferricyanide reducer with which you are 
doubtless acquainted can be used for 
clearing off fog, but it' should be quite 
freshly made, and much weaker than 
when used for reducing negatives. To 
clear away the greenish tinge of bromides, . 
bleach them in water І oz., potass. 
bichromate то gr., hydrochloric acid 
5 min. Wash until yellow stain is re- 
moved, then redevelop in any alkaline 
quick-acting developer, preferably amidol 
—e.g., Water I oz., soda sulphite 30 gr., 
amidol or diamidophenol from 3 to 4 gr. 
Lens Stops. 
How can I tell the F numbers of the stops of 
ту lens? etc. L. C. (East Ham). 
The F number of a stop is obtained 
by dividing the focal length of the lens 
by the diameter of the stop. Focus the 
lens for any distant object. Тһе distance 
of the lens stop to the plate is the focal ` 
length. Suppose this to be six inches, 
by way of example, and that the diameter 
of а stop is three-quarters of an inch. 
Dividing 6 inches by } we get 8; there- 
fore that stop is F/8, and so on for other 
stops and lenses. 


Condenser. 
(т) What is the condenser for? (3) What 
exposure is needed for snow landscape on wintry 
day ? R. J. T. (Shaftesbury). 
(1) А condenser is used to cause a 
cone of light rays diverging from a light. 
Source to converge so as to pass through 


the negative and meet somewhere inside 
or near to the (projecting) lens of the 
enlarger. In а sense it condenses the 
light more or less to a point or focus. (2) 
The lens you mention is quite suitable 
for portraiture, but is not of the highest 
order as regards speed. (3) We can only 
suggest an approximate exposure by 
assuming certain conditions ; e.g., Decem- 
ber or January, Іт a.m. to I1 p.m. ; bright 


diffused light (no direct sunlight) ; plate | 


speed, 200 Н. апа D., Watkins 295. 
Wynne 110; lens stop Е/8; snowclad 
landscape, no very near dark features — 
exposure from 1-1oth to 1-20th of a 
second. 


Celluloid Varnish. 
I possess some Kodak film from which the 
gelatine has been scraped off ; could I convert 
this into negative varnish ? 
G. S. T. (Java). 
Yes, you can dissolve this celluloid 
film basis in alcohol, acetone, ether, or 
amyl acetate, whichever may be most 
conveniently obtained. Our own prefer- 
ence would be for amyl acetate or acetone, 
or a mixture of the two, e.g., celluloid 
IOO gr., acetone 20 drm., amyl acetate 
30 drm. 


Faulty Negative. 

Please inforin me of the cause of the stains on 

the negative enclosed, etc. 

Б. J. McC. (Cork). 
From the appearance of the negative 

and the details you mention we incline 
to the opinion that the cause of the 
stains is imperfect fixing due to using 
an exhausted fixing bath, or not allowing 
long enough time in the fixing bath, or 
negatives clinging together. We fear the 
negative is beyond cure. 


Exposure. 


I am continually faced by the problem of 
increasing exposure by one-half. While my 
shutter ties me to $, 1, $, i.e., double, I have 
been getting over (һе difficulty by moving the 
pointer of the iris diaphragm to a point two- 
thirds away from F/5.6 and one-third from 
F/8. The results are satisfactory, but what I 
should greatly like to know is if my procedure 
is scientifically incorrect, and if there is any 
method of improving it. 
C. W. (Tunbridge Wells). 


Looking at your problem in a strictly 
practical light, you seem to be troubling 
needlessly over what is relatively un- 
important. For example, you estimate 
by meter or tables—it matters not which 
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—that the ideal exposure is, as you say, 
3-16ths, while your shutter offers you 
only 1-4th or 1-8th. By either system 
of estimating exposures there is a margin 
of guess work; e.g. matching actino- 
meter tint, classifying subject, classify- 
ing weather conditions. Thus your esti- 
mate of 3-16ths quite as likely should be 
either 1-4th or 1-8th. Again, there are 
" worlds of poetry " in these shutter 
speed markings. It is quite within the 
range of probabilities that your 1-4th 
and 1-8th are both something quite 
different. But supposing your estimate 
3-16ths and shutter speeds are quite 
right (a rather big ‘‘ suppose "), there 
still remains the latitude of the plate. 
So that if, let us say, 1 sec. be the ideal 
(midway between under and over) expo- 
sure, yet you might quite well give 4 
or 2 secs., and still get negatives giving 
practically identical results. Now, as 
regards an intermediate position of the 
iris pointer. It by no means follows 
that by dividing the pointer space 
between F/5.6 and F/8 into 3, or any 
other number, you can in that way 
estimate the effective aperture. Тһе 
pointer positions for a uniform series of 
openings is seldom uniform. It depends 
on the special form of the iris construc- 
tion. 


Chemical. 
I should be most obliged if you can tell me of 
what the image consists when a bromide print 
is first toned with copper and then a sulphide. 
R. E. (London, N.W.) 
Expert opinion is that first cupric 
ferricyanide is formed, and then this 
by the metallic silver is reduced to the 
ferrocyanide. Probably some unaltered 
silver practically always remains. As to 
what next happens when an active 
sulphide is introduced, no one knows 
for certain, but most probably a sulphide— 
possibly a polysulphide—of copper re- 
sults, and it is further likely that a 
sulphide of silver also is present in small 
quantity. Yet when all is said and 
done, but little is known for certain 
as to what actually does happen in the 
majority of our photographic operations. 
Al we know mostly is what we start 
with and finish with, but as to the inter- 
mediate steps and molecular complexity 
that is still chiefly guess work. 
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A New Leaf. 

Here's as happy a New Year to all and sundry as they can 
hope to make out of it! For before another Causerie sees the 
light, 1915 will have rounded the corner, and good riddance 
to it. Nobody, I suppose, will have any particular desire on 
New Year's day to set up those pleasant skittles called good 
resolutions, but in the past it has been great fun to make reso- 
lutions on New Year's morning and keep them until a quarter 
past five in the afternoon. There is little keeping of reso- 
lutions as one gets older, little making of them either. Тһе 
man whose best years are behind him is less governed by times 
and seasons than of yore, less awed by successive birthdays, 
less anticipatory of each Christmas, less exhilarated at the 
thought of turning over a new leaf, for the blots on the old 
leaf are so deep and unmistakable that they come through on 
to the new. Nevertheless, a Happy New Year to you! 


Placing the Prints. 


The other day I discovered a man—or he discovered me— 
who had formed a resolution in January and actually had 
carried it all the way through the year. From him there came, 
a few mornings ago the result of his twelve months' resolution 
in the shape of twelve unmounted prints to represent the 
changes of the months, together with a request that I would 
place them for him. He seemed to have an idea, as many 
people have, that the actual making of prints is the really 
great thing, and the placing of them for publication is a very 
secondary matter, suitable only for a low order of intelligence. 
I could have told him that the making of prints was painfully 
easy, and the getting of them published most rapturously 
difücult. I would rather make a gross of prints than beard а 
dozen editors. 


Wafi: 


Personally I have succeeded in placing quite a number of 
my own prints. I sent them to an editor in driblets, and when 
I called about them the office boy looked over a book in which 
he entered up all such arrivals, and opposite each of my own 
consignments was the legend “ W.P. B.” I speculated as to 
what '' W. P. B." might mean. The first letter, of course, stood 
for Worth—I had it, “ Worth Plenty of Brass," which was 
flattering, even though a trifle slangy. Then the office boy 
in a subtle way enlightened me as to the meaning of the mystic 
emblem. He accidentally kicked the waste-paper basket. My 
prints had been placed. 


The Changing Seasons. 


But all this time I am keeping my correspondent’s New 
Year prints waiting, and I beg his pardon. The prints, as I 
have said, numbered a dozen, and on a cursory inspection I 
took them all to be from the same negative, perhaps with certain 
differences of toning. The same gatepost and bit of hedge 
appeared in each of them. On turning them over, however, I 
found that what they severally represented was the same scene 
photographed in all the different months of the year. The 
gatepost, of course, does not show much change, month in and 
month out; it neither blushes in autumn nor turns green in 
spring, and even with regard to the bit of hedge it is difficult 
to detect any particular change, say, between June and July, 
or between January and February. Evidently it does not do 
to track Nature month by month. Probably the general aspect 
of the landscape was so shy about changing because the photo 
grapher scarcely gave it time to turn round between one visit 
and the next. All photographers are capable of cruelty to 
Nature much and oft, but the line ought to be drawn surely at 
the photographer who returns month after month and plagues 
the same old '' bit." 
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Luncheon Not as Usual. 


The heavy nocturnes of London have done 
the Royal Photographists out of their dinner 
this year, for it is feared that after having dined they 
might be incapable of finding their way home. This in 
no way reflects upon them, for as the matter was gently put 
by the President, the means of transit late at night are so 
uncertain. Some members, however, felt that they would 
be geese to surrender the function, seeing that they had 
the promise of the Swan being served as usual (in spite 
of his aerial reconnaissances), and so the dinner is to become 
a luncheon at the Cecil, and merrily, I do not doubt, will pass 
the hours of a February afternoon. АП the same, I think it 
would have been better to have gone in for a supper, because 
then the outer opacity would have furnished an excuse for not 
going home till morning. 


Her Choice. 

Photography runs in families, and if I tell the sad story of 
one photographic family, it is only on the condition that I wash 
my hands of the moral. The wife had often hinted that they 
make cameras more dainty and compact in these days than 
at the time she bought her own, and her husband determined 
to make her a Christmas present in the shape of a new one. *I 
want you to buy a new camera for Sarah," he told her. (Sarah 
is his sister.) “ Buy something nice and new. Those folding 
pocket Carbines, with a Ross lens, in a leather case seem just 
about the sort. But get the kind of thing you would buy for 
yourself." Тһе wife, however, was a born bargain-maker, and 
did not believe in spending much money on presents. The pur- 
chase, when she made it, was in the shape of an instrument— 
well, perhaps the less said about it the better. “ Oh, George,” 
she said, *I have got such a bargain. I couldn't get one of 
those cameras you spoke about for less than £6 or 47, but here 
is the dearest thing, that I picked up for only thirty shillings. 
Nearly new, the man said. Sarah need never know it was a 
bargain." “ But is it the sort of thing you would have got for 
yourself?" he asked. “Of course it is," said she. ©“ Then, my 
dear, keep it," was his reply. *''I intended it for you." 


The Sedan-chair Beauty. 

An instance of the decadence of our sisters as compared with 
their foremothers comes from Paris—''sweet, cynical Paris," 
as a lady writer calls it. It seems that Victor Berger, the 
famcus French photographer, refused to instal a lift in his 
salon because it is so modern. Instead of a lift it had insti- 
tuted a service of sedan chairs, and as the gay Parisienne is 
carried up the low steps of the grand staircase by two stalwart 
liveried servants she may hear in fancy, says the writer I 
have just quoted, ‘‘the echoing footsteps of dear, dead beauties 
of the past as they went tripping up in red-heeled shoes." Well, 
I hope they will haunt her. They at least had not super. 
annuated their limbs, and I imagine they made better photo- 
graphs in consequence. 


The Lost Opportunity. 
No plate had I 
To catch the picture of my dream ; 
No plate had I 
To pluck its skirts as it passed by, 
And when I think on't I blaspheme, 
And crumbled is my self-esteem ; 
No plate had I. 


No plate had I ! 
Is there of comfort just a gleam ? 
No plate had I 
Its subtle tones to falsify, 
Or rudely disarrange its scheme , 
P'rhaps well it is, though hard it seem, 
No plate had I. 
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—for the Winter Evenings 


Ihe "WORLD 


The Primus 


Lantern Lecture WA R Е 


HE Ideal present for young people— 

the history of the war in a comprehensive 

form, arranged by Dr. Richard Wilson, 
B.A., and illustrated by mechanically coloured 
slides of the outstanding events, made from 
the original drawings of F. Matania, R. Caton 
Woodville, Norman Wilkinson, etc. The 
slides are divided into chapters of eight slides, 
complete with reading, each a complete Lecture, 
covering a definite period. 


Chapter I.—The Call to Arms. 

Chapter II.—The Dash for Paris. 

Chapter III.—‘‘ The Far-flung Battle Line.” 
Chapter1V.—Coming to Grips. 

Chapter V.— Daring Deeds in Winter Warfare. 


ө per chapter of eight mee 
P rice with reading i 4/ 6 


PHOTOGRAPHIC —plain, each 1/. ; coloured, 
/6; complete set of 80 slides in mahogany transit 


box, with Lecture, plain, 80/-; coloured, 200/- 


W. BUTCHER & SONS, 


The “HOME” 
Lantern Outfit 


PERFECT Lantern Outfit for the 

amateur—compact, portable, easy to 

use, and capable of giving a well illumi- 
nated picture up to 6 feet diameter. The lantern 
is of japanned tin, with 4-inch plano-convex 
condenser and rack and pinion projection lens. 
The illuminant is the famous Meta Spirit Lamp, 
which consumes methylated spirit and gives a 
powerful light, better than incandescent gas, 
almost equal to limelight—no trouble, no smoke, 
no smell. 


The Outfit is complete with slide-carrier, and is 
supplied in a morocco leatherette attaché case. 


P FICE complete £2 5 0 


LP.» 


CAMERA HOUSE, FARRINGDON AVENUE, 


LONDON, E.C. 


Supplied by all Dealers. 


Supplied by all Dealers. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURMAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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Postcard 5} by 34 Lizars’ Challenge '' Tropical" de Luxe, Goerz 7 іп. Dago! 
Series ПІ. F/6.8, Goerz Sector shutter, triple extension, hooded screen, 
3 teak brassbound double bookform slides, Mackenzie best Model A slide, 
and 12 plate envelopes, best leather сазе; £13 10s. 

!-pl. Dallineyer long-focus hand and stand, with Dallmever No. 4 Series Il. 
F/O stigmatic lens, T.-P. shutter, rack focus, all movements, з double slides, 
]-pl. carriers, superior сазе; £6 155. 

}-pl. Junior Sanderson hand and stand, fitted 6 in. Taylor-Hobson К.К. lens, 
B. and L. Unicum shutter, 3 bookform slides, filin-pack adapter, and leather 
case ; £3 17s. 6d. 

ірі. Model 2 Duplex Wizard roll-film and plate folding pocket, Е/8 К.К. kons, 
auto. shutter, т sec. to 1-100th, screen, з double slides, and case ; £1 155. 

5 by 4 Spanish mahogany field, square form, by Н. Park, Ross 9 in. symmetrical 
lens, T.-P. shutter, rack focus, reversing back, etc., 4 bookforin slides ; 
{т 155. 

т/т-р!. T.-P. triple extension Iinperial field, F/8 symmetrical lens, T.-P. shutter, 
all movements, turntable, threefold tripod, 2 bookform slides ; £3 18s. Od. 

Postcard to by 15 Goerz-Anschutz, latest, with self-capping shutter, 5 secs. to 
1-1,000th and time, Goerz F/4.8 Celor anastigmat, 6 double slides, leather 
сазе; Й10 175. Od. 

45 by 107 Ica vest-pocket stereo folding, fitted pair F/6 Dr. Krugener double 
anastiginats, speeded shutter, focussing, hooded screen, 10 single metal 
slides, davhght-loading film adapter, and leather case; £5 12s. Od. 

10 by 8 Dallmever square form field or studio camera, finest Spanish mahogany, 
Dallmeyer patent Е/8 R.R. lens, rising front, fine adjustment, Archimedean 
screw back focussing, full double extension, square back for vertical 
and horizontal swing back and side swing, 3 Spanish mahogany best quality 
slides, fitted with carriers for 1/1-pl. and 4-pl.; £8 175. 6d. 

]-pl. latest Sanderson Regular hand and stand, rack rising front, and wide angle 
rack, etc., fitted Zeiss F 6.3 convertible Protar, 


giving 2-foci, Compound Sector shutter, 3 
double slides, and best Jeather  casé; 
£9 18s. 6d. 


No. 4a (cabinet size) folding pocket Kodak, fitted 
No. з Goerz Dagor 8} in. focus Series IIT. F/o.8 
double anastigmat, in B. and L. Volute patent 
shutter, 3 sces. to r-1ooth, and leather case; 
{8 то. 

Postcard Sanderson Regular hand and stand, Goerz 
Dagor Series ПІ. F/6.8, Goerz Sector shutter, 
Adams’ finder, 6 bookform dark slides, also 
extra reversing back, 5 by 4, with 3 extra book- 
form slides, and leather case ; {то 17s. 6d. 

Stereoscopic standard size (62 by 3}) Spanish maho- 
gany field (Hare pattern), fitted pair 4 in. 
Тауіог-Ноһвоп М.А. Rectilinear lenses, T.-P. 
stereo. behind lens, time and instantaneous 
shutter, rack fo. us, rising front, swing back 
and side swing, 4 double bookform dark slides, 
and case ; £4. 

)-pl. Houghton folding Victo hand and stand, fitted 
Taylor-Hobson M.A. patent Rectilinear lens, 
T.-P. shutter, rack focus, double extension, 
rising front, finder, swing and reversing back, 
3 bookform slides ; £4. 

Postcard double-extension Leonore Minimal de Luxe, with F/8 extra rapid 
Aplanat, Ibso Sector shutter, 1 sec. to I-100tli and time, hand and Antinous 
release, U-shaped stirrup front, with rise and cross, rack focus, infinity lock 
etc., finder, level, 3 dark slides, and case ; £3 тоз. : 

4} by 6 latest Adams’ vest-pocket Vesta, fitted Zeiss F/4.5 Tessar, Compound 
Sector shutter, 6 improved double dark slides, in leather case; £9 55. 

4-pl. Tropical Model Marion Soho focal-plane reflex, very latest, fitted 8} in. Zeiss 
patent F/4.5 Tessar, focal-plane shutter for all speeds and time, 4 double book- 
form dark slides, solid leather case ; as new ; cost £58 tos. ; £40. 

$ by 4 Goerz folding reflex, fitted Goerz Е/4.5 Celor anastigmat, revolving back, 
etc., latest self-capping focal-plane shutter, 2 double slides, and Goerz film- 
pack adapter, Goerz leather case; £16. 

1-pl. latest model 2 Butcher Klimax pocket, Uno Aldis F/7.7 anastigmat, Com- 
pound patent Sector shutter, U stirrup front, all metal body, double exten 
sion, 6 dark slides ; £4 ss. 

j-pl. latest No. 3 special F.P. Kodak, with autographic back, Zeiss F/4.5 Tessar, 
Compound Sector shutter, 1-200th, rack focus, etc, velvet-lined leather 
case; £8 ss. 

Latest pattern No. t folding pocket Kodak, with closed front; {т 8s. 6d. 

]- pl. Shew pocket Xit, Busch F/6 Detective Aplanat, B. and L. Unicum shutter, 
6 best aluminium-bound Shew Xit slides, and case; £3 18s. 6d. 

}-pl. Xit Goerz Tropical model pocket, Goerz Г/0.3 double anastigmat, Goerz 
atent Sector shutter, finder, levels, 6 Shew aluminium-bound double slides, 
est leather case; £7 10s. 

Stereoscopic No. 3 Hawk-eye roll-film folding, К.К. lenses, auto. shutter, leather 

case, transposing frame; {2 105. 

Postcard Clement and Gilmer тоП-Біт and plate pocket, C. and С. F/8 rapid 
Aplanat, 13. and L. Unicum shutter, hooded screen, double slide ; £2 10s. 

3} by 24 latest Leonore de Luxe pocket, F/8 Leonore extra rapid Aplanat, auto- 
тапс speeded shutter, U stirrup front, finder, level, booded screen, 3 dark 


“Something you Want for 
Something you Don't Want." 


DECEMBER 
BARGAIN CATALOGUE 


1,000 ITEMS, inotuding 
ENLARGERS, CAMERAS. OPTICAL LANTERNS, 
LENSES, OINEMATOQRAPHS, oto. 


GRATIS AND POST FREE, 
ON APPLICATION TO SLOANE SQUARE. 


Latest postcard 3a Special Kodak, Cooke Series IV. F/s.6 stigmatic, Compound 
Sector shutter, rack focus, U front, best leather case ; (9. 

Stereoscopic Elite magazine hand, taking 12 pairs of quarter-plates, reliable 
changing, rapid Achro. lenses, diaphragms, time and instantaneous speeded 
shutter, 2 bright finders ; £1 10s. 

5 by 4 aluminium-fitted standard model Thornton-Pickard Ruby field, Ross con- 
vertible 6 in. symmetric anastigmat, T.-P. shutter, 6 T.-P. bookform slides, 
ірі. carriers, T.-P. focal-plane shutter, turntable, T.-P. tripod, and superior 
case ; £6 18s. ба. 

3b by 24 Adams’ Vesta, Zeiss F/4.5 Tessar, Compound shutter, hooded screen, 
12 dark slides, and Morocco leather сазе; £9 18s. 6d. 

ірі. latest Mentor folding focal-plane reflex, Carl Zeiss F/4.5 Tessar, quick wind 
improved focal-plane shutter, j to 1-1,300th sec., 3 best double slides, also 
fp M automatic changing box for 12 plates, and solid leather case ; 

16. 

ірі. latest Goerz-Anschutz, Goerz Y/4.5 Celor, self-capping focal-plane shutter, 
5 secs. to 1-1,000th, time and bulb, з double slides, best leather case ; £10. 

ірі. Tropical model Beaufort reflex, teak, brass-bound, 6 in. Cooke Series ІП. 
F/6.5 stigmatic, double extension, rack rising front, revolving back, Unit 
self-capping focal-plane shutter, 3 brass-bound tropical bookform slides, 
film-pack adapter, solid leather case; £10. 

ірі. Junior Sanderson triple hand and stand, fitted Beck 3-foci Isostigmar, F/s.8 
B. d Aa auto. shutter, 1 to r-100th sec., 3 double slides, leather сазе; 

4 18s. 6d. 

34 by 24 latest Nettel Deckrollo focal-plane, Cooke Series II. F/4.5 stigmatic, 
quick wind improved self-capping focal-plane shutter, 1-10th to 1-1,000th 
sec., Nettel adapter, screen, and 12 slides; {9 9s. 

Latest No. за postcard Kodak, best F/8 R.R. lens, auto. shutter, I to r-100th sec., 
portrait attachment, U front, combination back for plates and films, hooded 
screen, double slide, and leather case; £3 17s. 64. 

5 by 4 Lizars' model E Challenge, Aldis No. 2a 
F/6.3 stigmatic, Unicum shutter, extra long 
extension, swing and reversing back, hooded 
screen, 3 double bookform dark slides, leather 
case; £4. 

4} by 6 Goerz vest-pocket Tenax, with Goerz F/6.8 
Series III. Dagor lens, film adapter, 6 slides, 
and leather case ; £5 18s. 6d. 

і-рі. Goerz Tenax, fitted Series III. КЕ Dagor, 
Compound shutter, also pair of Beck wide- 
angle lenses, cells, interchangeable, double 
extension, hooded focussing screen, 6 dark 
oe film-pack adapter, and leather case; 

5s. 

3% by 2% latest Goerz C.D.V. Tenax, Goerz Dagor 
Series ПІ. F/6.8, Compound Sector shutter, 
PM daylight-loading  film-pack adapter ; 

58. 

5 by 4 auto. Graphlex focal-plane reflex, Series 11.а 
Cooke ۴/3.5 stiginatic, quick wind focal-plane 
shutter for all speeds, 3 double slides, leather 
case; £12 17s. Od. 

Ері. latest No. 2 Planex focal-plane reflex, Aldis 
F/4.5 stigmatic, sunk mount, double extension, 
revolving back, improved quick wind focal- 
plane shutter, ] to 1-1,300th sec., 3 double slides ; £9 175. Od. 

Latest Butcher record miniature enlarger, with Aldis anastigmat, chain action, 
lantern slide carrier fitted for electric filament lamp, plug and wire, and 
travelling case, with handle: £5 17s. 6d. 

ірі. Thornton-Pickard latest pattern special Ruby reflex, Aldis F/4.5 stigmatic 
lens, Unit self-capping focal-plane shutter, with auto. stop plate, 1-roth 
to 1-1,000th sec., rack focus, rising front, revolving reversing back, сіс., 
12 dark slides, superior сазе; {8 ss. 

]-pl. Sanderson Junior hand and stand, triple extension, fitted Aldis Plano Е/0.8 
anastigmat, Ensign Sector shutter, 1 to 1-10oth sec., hand and Antinous 
release, finder, screen, and 3 double slides ; {4 ss. 

Latest ірі. Butcher Carbine roll-flm, Beck F/6 Mutar lens, Compound Sector 
shutter, U stirrup front, etc. ; £3 155. 

ірі. latest Challenge de Luxe (Sanderson pattern) folding hand and stand, triple 
extension, Aldis No. 2 Series II. F/6 stigmatic lens, also Aldis 4x Duo lens 
to correspond, Compound patent Sector shutter, 1 to 1-200th sec., 6 double 
slides, solid leather case; (6. 

3] by 24 Gaumont Blocknote No. 2 pocket, Zeiss F/6.3 Tessar, fully speeded 
shutter, 6 slides, Blocknote film-pack adapter, solid leather case ; £9 5s. 
Postcard Sanderson Regular, Aldis оф in. Series II.a F/6.3 stigmatic, Aldis Trio 
lens, auto. shutter, 3 double slides, film-pack adapter, leather сазе; (8. 
рі. Holborn Ilex magazine hand, for 12 plates, fitted Aldis Series II. F/6 stig- 
matic, in Unicum shutter, 1 to 1-100th sec., rack focussing, 2 finders, covered 

Morocco; £2 10s. 

4-рі. Butcher Midg magazine hand for 12 plates, fitted 6 in. Dallmeyer No. 2 
Series IV. Carfac F/6.3 stigmatic lens, Unicum shutter, focussing, 2 finders, 
etc. ; £3 5s. 

]-pl. latest No. 3b Butcher pocket Carbine, Uno Aldis F/7.7, Lukos III. Sector 
shutter, leather case; £2 18s. 6d. 

ірі. T.-P. latest Special Ruby focal-plane reflex, No. 3 Aldis Series IT. F/G stig- 
matic, 7] in. Unit self-capping f.-p. shutter, with auto. stop plate, 1-10th to 


slides, and case; £2 5s. 1-1,000th sec. and time, 8 dark slides; #7 58. 


APPROVAL TERMS.—When desired, goods may be sent on 5 days’ approval (3 days London) against full value as deposit, or half value and 
bank reference; and if not kept the deposit is promptly returned in full. Exchange Valuations Gratis on receipt of Particulars. 


N.B.—Kindly address all communications to 


26 & 28, KING'S RD., Telegrame—'' EURYSOOPE, SLOANE, LONDON." 


SLOANE SQUARE, LONDON 


Branohes— 90-94, FLEET ST., Е.С. ; 54, LIME ST., E.C. ; 81, ALDERSCATE 8T., E.C.; THE ARCADE, BROAD ST. and LIVERPOOL 8T., Е.С. 
PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 


Tetephone—2575 Kensington. 
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LIST SALE LIST SALE 
PRICE. PRICE. PRICE. PRICE. 
Higiene Kodak, төтті хі s Js РЕ .. {тоо о 51 1 9 і-рі. Houghton ens Kiilto, Goerz Dagor, Compound, 
No. 2 Felding Bre Esak, 23x 3} se ces I I O @ 13 11 3 slides, and сае . £14 о 88 M 6 
No. м Folding P Md tot .. zm .. 2 20 1 511 P.C. and 5 х 4 Goerz-Ansehutz Focal-plane, F/6. 3 Ross 
No. 1a Felding Pet E 3 x41. . 210 O 196 Homocentric, 6 slides 1215 O 516 9 
No. 1 F.P.M., Zeiss Tessar F/6. 3, Linhof shutter IO I5 O 726 4a Speed Kodak, focal- -plane, Cooke F/4. 5 Jens, 'and case 12 6 6 9 12 6 
No. 3 ЕР, R.R. lens, 4} x 33 312 6 196 4-РІ. Voigtlander, focal-plane, F/6 Dynar lens, 3 slides, 
No. 3 F.P. Goerz Dagor lens, B. and L. shutter. 10 7 6 516 9 and case II IO O e 3 9 
No. 3a F.P. P.C. size, B. and L. R.R. lens 410 о 217 11 5x4 Goerz- -Anschutz, focal- -plane, Dagor lens, P slides, 
. Мо. за F.P.K., Goerz Dagor, Compound shutter . M 7 5 712 9 and case 1410 0 518 6 
Мо. за F.P.K., Ross F/6.3 Homocentric, auto. shutter 10 9 6 518 9 і-рі. "m. m Enlarger, 6 in. condenser, and objective 
No. 3a “к Zeiss F/6.3 Tessar, Compound 11 7 6 718 6 4 10 0 2 2 © 
No. 4 Feld! odak, B. and R.R. lens, 4 x 5 410 O 276 Redlopiicon, for projecting ‘postcards, gas fittings 210 О e 15 11 
No. 4c оазе Моей, К.К. lens, speeded shutter  .. 5 5 0 1 4 9 | Minia Abbey ‘dale Enlarger, as new, Aldis lens . 517 6 318 9 
No. 1 Panoram Medak, 7 х2} .. 210 о 0 14 11 і-рі. Hume’s Cantilever Enlarger, complete, with lens 6 6 o 319 6 
$x4 Adams’ Reflex, focal-plane, 3 slides, no lens .. 24 0 O 312 6 Watson Stereo. Binocular Camera, R.R. lenses .. II IO O 212 9 
5 х4 М. & G. Square Reflex, Zeiss Protar Series VII.a 4-pl. Century Hand or Stand, Ross F/6.3 Homocentric, 
F/6.3, 3 E ve and case 45 0 0 18 12 6 3 slides, and f.-p. a. .. 1115 O 5 6 9 
5x4 Adams' dex Reflex, Zeiss. F/6. 3 ' Protar Series }-pl. Sanderson, Zeiss Protar Series VII. a, 3 slides, and 
VII.a, changing box, fp. а., and case 35 о о 12 16 9 case I2 IO О 6 8 11 
-pl. Гөр: EE Reflex, Aldis F/4.5, 3 ‘slides  .. 10 I4 6 4 12 6 | ігі. Watson Aeme Fi slides, turntable, and tripod 1114 O 550 
PL E seiga Popular Reflex, Е/4.5 Goerz Dogmar, 6 1/1-pl. Thornton-Pickar i imperial, 3 slides, and 
sli 13 10 O 10 600 stand қ 710 о 411 6 
і-рі. Veig Reflex, FA. 5 Heliar and Tele photo і-рі. to 12x 10 Daylight Enlarger, folding Р I 5 о e 14 9 
lenses, changing box, and leather case 39 то о 23 © 9 | 45x107 Goerz Stereo. Tenax, pair Celor lenses, 3 slides, 
la 452 Roll Graflex Reflex, Zeiss Kodak Е/б. 8 and case 1810 О 12 50% 
ens, leatber case 1710 0 10 7 6 і-рі. petal - Anschutz, latest pattern, Celor lens, and 
i-pl. Ensign Reflex, F/5.8 Ensign anastigmat, Mackenzie I2 I3 O зов 
slide, 12 envelopes, and leather case 14 10 O 1 6 9 і-рі. «бегі Тепах, Syntor, Compound, 3 double slides, 
і-рі. Shew Delta Бейе ex, Cooke F/6.5 lens, 6 slides, and and case 915 0 512 6 
case 2% 8 10 о 450% 12 x 10 Brass-bound Conical Field, 3 slides, as new .. II IO O 518 6 
sk x 24 М. 4 6. uare Reflex, Zeiss F/6.3 Protar and 5x4 Ross Twin-lens Reflex, latest model, in fine order, 
F/4.5 Tessar lenses, 3 slides, кылы WA: and pair F/4.5 ошса lenses, Multispced shutter, 
eather case .. .. 48 о o 27 10 0 4 slides, and f.- oe 30 0 о 13 5 0 
ab All-British Rede Blitz F/4. 5, 3 slides. 13 10 О 716 9 4% x 6 cm. Zeiss Bé УЙ 5 Tessar, 6slides .. 10 IO О 7 12 6 
-Р. ris eu Ruby Reflex, T.-P. Е/0.5 anastigmat, 1-pl. N. & G. Speelal Sib l, F/4.5 Tessar, 12 slides, f.-p. a., 
ЖАНДА т double book slides, and case .. 17 10 0 917 6 K screen, Sanger- hepherd grad. filter, sky shade, 
44 x6 cm. 8 rite est-Pocket, К.К. lens, о slides .. 118 6 163 and case 23 5 о 16 5 
" cm. V.P. Ernemann, F/6.8 Detective орыша 5x4 Adams’ Idento, Ross F/6. 3 Homocentric, 6 slides, 
lens, 6 slides .. А 2 5 о 112 6 and case 19 о о € 18 
x6 cm. Goerz V.P. Tenax, Dagor, 6 slides. 45 10 ae o 6 Н 6 5х4 Adams' Videx, F/6. 3 Zeiss Protar, changing box, 
ee cm. Zeiss Bébé, F/4.5 Tessar, 6 slides . 4% о 712 6. 3 slides, f.-p. a., and best leather case .. 37 5 0 12 14 
OVER 
£1300 9 D m ШЕ; £750 
WORTH 


No. I кишин 1o Zeiss Tessar .. 

V.P. Brnemana -film, F/6.8 anastiginat 

3 x 6 cm. Blecknete, F/6.3 Tessar, 0 slides 

бр D.V. Goerz Tenax, Dagor, 3 slides, f.-p. a., and case 

3} x 2$ Adams’ Vesta, F/6.3 Tessar, © slides, and f.- -р. а. 

3} x2$ Lewengardt, double extension, Aldis Y/60 and 
Duo lens, Compound shutter, 6 slides К А 

зі хаф, ens Pocket, Goerz Dagor, Compound, % 


5 za "боеп гх Folding Reflex, Celor Fis. 8, 2 ‘slides, f. -р. a., 


45 х 19 Richards’ Verascepe, No. 
ing box, and case .. 
45x107 Gaumont's Blocknote, pair Elge Antistigmats, 

6 slides 


45 × е7 Richards’ Glyphoscope, 6 ‘slides, “and case ; as 


і-рі. EM e в. Nyda, for film- -packs, F/6. 3 Ross Homo- 
centri 
ір рі. Adams’ М 
-pl. кеткенді 


4a Zeiss lenses, chang- 


no lens, changing box, and case 
ac Folding, F/6.3 Сапа lbso, 3 


slides . 
Ер. М. & 6. Sibyl de Luxe, "Zeiss F/6. 3 Protar, 12 slides 
C. Adams’ Idento, Zeiss F/6.3 Protar, f.-p. a., and case 
53 Fallowfield Roll-film, Dallmeyer Stixmatic F/o .. 
C. Buteher’s Carbine No. 5, Goerz Dager lens. 
-pl. No. 3 K B. and L. Plastigmat F/6.8 .. | 
t -pl. ne dh =f B, Zeiss VII.a F/6.3 Protar, chang- 


}-pl. pie Goerz Dagor lens, 3 slides, and case .. 

5x4 Adams’ Vaido, Zciss VII.a Protar, 1 slide, f.-p. a., 
and case 

}-pl. Sanderson on de Lure, 6 book slides, Ross Е/4.5 Homo- 
centric, Compound shutter, leather case .. 

рі. N. & 6. ERIS Ire Refex, pair F/6.3 Zeiss lenses, 
changing box for 12, and best leather case. 

]-pl. Sandersem, Aldis Е/6 anastigmat, Houghton 

adapter, 12 envelopes, and case... 


}-pl. T.-P. Im Beck lens, 3 slides, and case Я 
5х4 М. & 6. Square B, Zeiss F/4. 5 Tessar, changing box, 
and case 
-pl. Archer E^ reas Magazine, Zeiss Protar lens А 
ГВ. аса. Yale Береке EAS Series ПІ. Е/6. 5 
lens 4% 
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LENSES. 
7 in. No. 3 Series IV. Dallmeyer Carfac 
jl in. Aldis F/4.5 Anastigmat Lens, in sunk mount. 
74 іп. е ries Ш. E in sunk mount 
7 in. el Dagor Series F/6.8 Double Ansstigmat, 


5} їп. ı. Cooke ‘Series IL. F/4.5, sunk mount  .. 
o} in. Goerz Dagor Series Ш. F/6.8 Double Anastigmat, 
in focussing mount 
6} in. Zeiss Scries Vila Double Protar Anastigmat Lens, 
2 II} in. components 
9] in. 1/ La Thornten-Pickard Ruby Anastigmat, iris 
mount .. 
53 in. Cooke Series Ш.Р 6.5, iris mount 
44 in. Ері. meek PNG F/6.8 Convertible 
еч агу а 
6 іп. Buseh Р/5.5 Omnar, iris mount .. РИ 
рН іп. F/4.5 Ross Homocentrie, Compound shutter .. 
іп. Zeiss Series ViLa Double Protar, 9 in. and 7} in. 
components 
l-pl. Clement & Gilmer Panorthostigmat, F/6. 3, iris 
mount . 
i-pl. No. 4 Series 1L. F/6. Dalimeyer  Stigmatic, iris 
mount 
і-рі. 7.2 іп. Beck F/5.8 Isostigmar, iris mount. 
7 1n. j-pl. Billerbeck F/4.5 Magor, iris mount 
5} in. Series IL No. 2 Dalimeyer Stigmatic FS iris 
mount .. 
5 in. Cooke F/4.5, in Compound shutter 
44 in. Zeiss Unar Е/4.5, sunk mount .. 2% T 
j-pl. 7 In. Kenngott F/6.8, Koilos shutter .. - 
6 in. Е/5.8 Beck Isostigmar, sunk mount д D 
6j in. Е/4.5 Homocentrie, iris mount .. 
6 in. Goerz Celor F/4.8, Automat shutter 
| m oer | Euryp Е/6.5, iris mount ; i 
Series IL Ғ/5.4 Collinear, iris mount .. 
34 in. ‘Sichel F/6.8 Fulmenar, sunk mount 
4 in. gos Series ҰШ. а Ee Convertible Double “Protar, 
in. components 
6} in. So. 3 Series 11. F/6 Dalimeyer Stigmatic, in Com- 
pound shutter 
52 in. Zeiss Double Protar Series Vile Convertible 3- feci 
PA Compound Shutter, 11j in. and 8] in. foci 
4b in. [erm Ғ/6 Dalimeyer Stigmatic, iris mount .. 
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SPECIAL RUBY 


THE T-P BRITISH MADE REFLEX CAMERA 


SINGLE-ACTION SHUTTER, requiring only ONE movement to set for ANY exposure, whether Time or 
Instantanteous. 
Automatic Self-capping. permitting the plateholder shutter to be drawn either before or after the Shutter has 
been set. 
NO LIGHT REACHES THE PLATE UNTIL THE ACTUAL EXI'OSURE. Exposures 1-1 00th sec. to time 
of any duration. 
MIRROR,.— Automatically sets after each exposure. ALWAYS READY. No pictures lost at the critical moment 
through having to set the Mirror. 
REVOLVING BACK.— Allowing the plate to be changed from the horizontal to the vertical, or vice versa, even 
when the Plate is ready for exposure. No fumbling with awkward catches ; entirely automatic locking. 
SPECIAL RUBY LENS ВОХ.-!І ens recessed in Box with skyshade. A different Lens can be fitted in an instant without having to 
REFLEX unscrew flange or other troublesome operation. The Box is reversil le for extra long focus and Telephoto work. 
EXTENSION. - Extremely long, so that the single combination of Convertible Lenses, like the Ruby Anastigmat, 
may be used. 
LENS.—The well-known and highly appreciated T-P Cooke F/4.5 Anastigmat, which has no superior in large 
aperture lenses, is supplied at a price far beyond all competition. 


TESTIMONIAL 


“It really is а wonderful camera for the money. It is certainly handier and 
better thai a £16 Reflex I was looking at the other day." 


IMORNTOMPICKARD 


1 OUTFITS WITH T-P COOKE F/4.5 LENSES 


a-Pute - £9:15:0 


POSTCARD £13.10.0 HALF-PLATE £21.0.0 
THESE PRICES SUBJECT TO THE 10 // ADVANCE. 


THORNTON-PICKARD ro., ALTRINCHAM. 


Wratten 
Panchromatic Plates 


The Ross 
Telecentric Lens 


doubles the size of image, yet 
allows of focal plane exposures 
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Ordinary Plate. Wratten Panchromatic 


with A Filter. 


At the present time, when indoor photo- 
graphy is most attractive, amateurs will find 
that Wratten Filters and Panchromatic 
Plates add immensely to the interest of 
their work. Compare, for example, the 
reproductions here given: they are from 
a red terra-cotta tobacco jar, the design 
on which is а combination of yellow, 
brown and blue. 


| Write for free booklet, “ Real Orthochromatism,'' 


Kodak Limited (Wratten Division), 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 


The Ross Telecentric Lens gives an image twice the 
size of that given by an ordinary lens from the 
same viewpoint. It is practically a low power tele- 
photo without any of the disadvantages of telephoto 
lenses. It gives perfect definition and covering 
power and works at 14:5. It requires no extra 
camera extension. When circumstances prevent a 
close approach to your subject , the Ross Telecentric 
Lens will give vou excellent results whilst an ordin- 
arv lens would be useless. For Sports, Reflex Work 
and Press Photography it is invaluable. 


Send for Illustrated Price List 


Ross (Жб; Clapham Common, London, S. W. 
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Neglected negatives which will add to 


your income or create one for you. 


ANY amateur photographers find that their hobby 
is an expensive one in these hard times, but there 
is no reason why anyone who knows how to go 
about it should ever be out of pocket by such a 
hobby as photography. Indeed, if you desire to 

make a regular addition to your income, you can do it more 
easily by photography than by any other hobby. It may 
sound rather difficult for the man or woman who has not vet 
discovered the possibilities of money-making, in this direction, 
but the methods can be explained quite easily, so that anyone 
who knows how, can profit by the sale of prints to journals and 
magazines. 

It may be imagined that the war has restricted the market 
ior pictures that are not of war subjects. Up to a point this 
fs true, but, on the other hand, the opportunities of the free- 
lance press photographer have been increased in other directions. 

In times of peace, when news is scarce, the newspaper photo- 
graphers rake over the rich field of subjects usually left to the 
amateur and the free-lance. Some of the one-time “ profes- 
sional " pressmen have found it so profitable that they prefer 
to work as free-lances instead of simply taking a post at a fixed 
salary. 

War has not affected many of the free-lance markets nearly 
so much as an outsider would believe. Many free-lance workers 
have been able to sell more prints since the war began than 
they did in normal times. Perhaps it is that the editorial letter 
bag is not so crowded as formerly and individual prints get 
more attention. 

Certain classes of journals (and most profitable journals, too, 
for the free-lance worker) have not altered their contents at all. 
There may be fewer advertisements, but they still use pictures 
in the editorial section, pictures that any amateur can supply 
did he only know that the demand existed. 

It is the extra sovereigns and half-sovercigns that make 
the difference to the salaried man or the woman with a limited 
income. If you know that never a week goes by without a 
little cheque or a postal order cropping up among your morning 
letters you soon begin to look on life differently. These extra 
guineas are all the more welcome because you have earned 
them from a source that you have hitherto left untapped but 
the money is there waiting for you; the demand for amateurs' 
pictures is increasing instead of falling off, but you cannot draw 
the cash until you have the key to the editorial exchequer. 

Some people will not realise that it is no use trying to sell 
pictures that nobody wants. There are subjects that are in 
constant demand, and there are other pictures that will not 
be published if you offer the prints from now to doomsday. 
One editor publishes, and pays for, practically every decent 
print he receives of a certain subject, and one man makes quite 
a regular income by selling this опе kind of subject week after 
week. It is a subject, too, that can be taken anywhere and 
at any season. This is only one case out of dozens. Know 
what to take, how to take it, and who to submit it to when 
you have taken it, and you »ust make money. Go on with 
your book-taught knowledge, your ‘ usual thing ” subjects, 
and you will never earn a cent. 

But, you say, if the ways of earning money by photography 
are so numerous and so profitable, why has no one written 


detail. 


articles on the subject and told us what to take, and so on ? 
There have been articles in plenty but they don't give the 
exact information that you have to have if you want to be 
certain of getting the guinea. No, the people who know keep 
that information to themselves; it is too precious to be given 
away in a book. 


There is one, and only one, way of learning the ropes of 
Press (and profitable) Photography, and that is through the 
Practical Correspondence College, of 15, Thanet House, Strand, 
W.C. In the course of postal tuition which they offer, the 
whole scheme of profit-making by photography is set out in 
detail. Nothing is hinted at; every move is described in 
There is nothing of the text-book character about 
this course. It is at once human, interesting, and explicit. 
It is not conducted by a lot of theorists, but by active, prac- 
tical men who know the ropes of press photo work from A to Z, 
and have spent their lives at it. Any individual who can take 
clean, bright pictures, and will follow explicitly the directions 
given in the course, can, and will, make money before thc 
instruction has been half completed. Many students have 
paid the fec, and been money in hand, out of profits made from 
tips given іп the first lesson. One student said he made /9 
profit out of one tip alone, and that, too, in a small country 
town, from locally taken pictures. Another man writes that 
he made nearly £300 in the twelve months that followed the 
taking of the course. He had never sold a print previously. 
A lady student said her takings from press pictures averaged 
í200 a year! She, too, had done nothing previously. 


The P.C.C. people want no one to join who will not take 
the trouble to follow the advice given. They have other courses 
of tuition— Poster Work, Commercial Designing, Advertise- 
ment Writing, and so on—and they depend principally on the 
recommendations of satisfied pupils. This Press Photo course 
is so interesting, the fee is so low, and the profit made by the 
pupils is so attractive, that they generally get satisfied photo 
students to recommend their other and more expensive courses. 
Therefore they must make students successful, or there is no 
recommendation. 


If you should desire to know more about what can be done 
in the way of money-making with a camera, send half a dozen 
of your own prints to the Secretary, Practical Correspondence 
College, 15, Thanet House, Strand, W.C. (Address them to 
Mr. Vincent Lockwood.) You will then get a {тее criticism 
of the half-dozen prints, and be told if you are likely to be 
any good as a student. They are so serious over the work 
that they will not enrol anyone who cannot be put on a paying 
basis, and if Mr. Lockwood thinks that you are too much of a 
duffer he will tell you so frankly. 


They have a book about the course that will be sent frce 
with the criticism, and it gives you all sorts of other informa- 
tion, specimens of pictures faken and sold by other students, 
and so on. But they will not send the book unless you submit 
prints for them to see. Otherwise they would be flooded with 
idle inquiries from people who want something for nothing. 
Your prints will be returned quickly, but do not trouble to 
write unless you can take sharp, bright prints, and really do 
intend to try and earn money with your camera. 
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AMATEURS’ TERMS.—Three words for 2d., minimum 9d., prepaid. 
9 a.m. Tuesday. 

Deposit of purchase money тау be made with us, for which No charge.is made. 

Cheques апа P.O's should be made payable to HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, LD. 

WaRNING.— Do not send goods on approval to strangers unless you are sure that a 
deposit to their value has been made with us or other responsible barty. We issue 
a special Deposit Note, with the watermark *' HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, LD.” 
in the paper. 

Goods on DEPOSIT cannot be received unless specially arranged for. 

In the case of any dispute arising between the buyer and seller of any goods for which the 
Deposit System may be adopted, our decision shall be binding on both parties ; and 
the deposit of money with us shall be regarded as an acceptance of this clause. 

Numbered advertisements may be inserted addressed care of THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 

FORWARDING.—Replies forwarded by post on receipt of three stamps. 

No reply from an advertiser may be taken to mean that the apparatus for sale has 
been disposed of. HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, Ld.. 52, Long Acre, W.C. 


Latest date, 


No. 1 Blocknote, Zeiss Protar lens, two 
purses, six slides in each, two metal maga- 
zines, twelve plates in each, yellow iso. 

| screens, etc., etc.; cost £17; £8.—No. 4,000, 
52, Long Acre, W.C. 


CAMERAS, ETC. 


Watch-pocket Klimax, Zeiss  Triotar, 
Lukos shutter, ten slides, f. p. a., Ensign 
developing tank; all are in new condition ; 
the lot cost £6; sell for £4.—R. McCann, 36, 


John Street, Larkhall, Lanarkshire. PECIAL BARGAINS in High-class 
: А Apparatus. Every item guaranteed per- 
Latest Tropical Model Nettel, 15 by 10 | fect, Approval against remittanoe.— London 


cm. (54 by 34), focal-plane shutter, % sec. to 
1-2,800th, time and bulb, antinous release, 
fitted and scaled for two anastigmat lenses, 
К/5.8 and F/6.8, in flange adapter, direct- 
vision view-finder, three slides; perfect 
order; just overhauled; £10.—Bryden, 10, 
John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


Stereoscopic Co., 3, Hanover Square, W. 
Oldest established House in the Trade. 
REFLEX CAMERA, by Voigtlander, im- 
proved pattern hood, focal-plane shutter, 
three quarter-plate d. d. slides, no lens, buff 
leather case; cash price, £5 18s. 6d. 
GOERZ-ANSCHUTZ, 5 by 4, latest 
model, Celor lens, F/4.5, self-capping focal- 
plane shutter, three d. d. slides, and case ; 
list, £16 10s.; cash price, £8 17s. 6d. 
POPULAR PRESSMAN REFLEX, 
quarter-plate, latest model, Aldis Butcher 


Price 6/- net. 


Post Free. lens, F/4.5, eight single metal slides, and 

e solid leather case; condition new; list, 
Portíolio £11 Be. 6d.; cash price, £8 Te. 6d. 

SPECIAL SIBYL, quarter-plate, Zeiss 


m————""'""-—-—-——————————————-———————————— 


of Tessar lens, F/4.5, six single metal slides, 
film-pack adapter, and case; list, £16 10s. ; 
Ф cash price, £10 15s. 
Pictures C. DE V. TENAX, Tropical model, film- 
pack adapter, and сазе, Celor lens; guaran- 
by the late teed perfect ; offered at £9 7s. 6d. 


5 by 4 PRESS MODEL ANSCHUTZ, 
three slides, and case, Dagor lens; new con- 
dition; list, £16 118.; price £9 17s. ба. 
Anschutz fittings: Half-plate Changing Box, 
list, £2 8s. ; price £1 12s. 6d. Six Half-plate 
Tropical Slides; list, £5 11s. ; price £3 18s. 
Half-plate Roll-Holder; list, £2 5s.; price 
£1 10s. Half-plate Extension ; list, £2 10s. ; 
price £1 12s. 6d. 5 by 4 Mackenzie-Wishart 
Adapter, twelve envelopes; list, 35s. ; price 
27s. 6d. 5 by 4 Case; list, 16s.; price 12s. 

SENT on three days’ approval against 
remittance to value; cash returned in full if 
not satisfactory.—London Stereoscopic Co., 
Ltd., 3, Hanover Square, W. 


Continued on next page. 


BOUCHT A М E RA 
С .EXCHANCED. 
ILLUSTRATED ano BARCAIM LISTS POST FREE. 


"Ж WESTMINSTER 


A. Horsley Hinton 


PHOTUGRAVURE REPRODUCTIONS OF 
THE FOLLOWING— 


Weeds and Rushes, 
Recessional, 
Melton Meadows, 
Fleeting and Far, 
Niagara, 


ON PLATE SUNK MOUNTS, 
size 154 by 11. 


With a Biography of Mr. A. HORSLEY 
HINTON, Notes on his Photographic 
aims and ideals, and a Criticism of the 
Five Pictures, by A. H. BLAKE, M.A. 
LONDON 
WATSON & VINEY, 
c2, омс Аске, W.C. 


HAZELL, 1.р., 


PH OTOCRAPHI C EXCHANCE,L'? 


мт OXFORD srreer LONDON. 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER ADVERTISEMENTS. 


December 27, 1915. 


37, BEDFORD STREET, 
STRAND, W.C. 


Xmas, 1915. 


We are busy stock-taking ; 
after the holidays we shall 
resume our weekly list of 
Special Bargains. Readers 
are therefore advised to 
watch our future adver- 
tisements. We shall be 
offerin$ some very cheap 
lots, selected from our 
enormous stock of second- 
hand apparatus, all guar- 
anteed to be in perfect 
working order. For over 
40 years we have been 
the leading firm for high- 
grade second-hand cameras, 
etc., and have undoubtedly 
the finest selection of any 
house in London. 


In the meantime we take 
this opportunity of thanking 
our numerous clients, 
throughout Great Britain 
and Abroad, who have 
during the past year 
written us expressing their 
kind appreciation of our 
endeavours to fulfil their 
requirements. 


We regret that it is im- 
practicable, in the space 
available, to print even 
a selection from the 
numerous testimonials we 
constantly receive. 


Our services are at your 
disposal; write us when 
you contemplate ex- 
changing your apparatus. 


SANDS, HUNTER & Co., 


LTD. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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SALE AND EXCHANGE 
(continusd from facing page) 


ATSON S 


VARIOUS, 
No. 3 Kodak Developing Tank; good as К 
new; cost £1 ls.; offers received at А. M. 84, High St., le 


The 


Brown, 24, Hamilton Drive, Pollokshields, SHEFFIELD 


Glasgow. 
Good Second-hand Apparatus purchased The House with a Reputation for 
for cash, or exchanged ; prompt attention.— ‘Promptness and Fair Dealing. 
Humphrys, 269-275, Rye Lane (renamed 
from Peckham Rye), Peckham, London. 


Cameras purchased for cash or exchanged. 
Send yours for valuation. No quibbling if 


we cannot do business. © 
3311. Tieka Watch-pocket Camera, Cooke 
anastigmat Jens ; cost {3 105. Price 29/6. 
145. 7X5 Stereo Century Camera, No. 40, 


К.К. lenses, Automat shutter, т slide, and 
leather case ; ; cost £10. Price 51/6. 

755. Holborn і p Пех Magazine Camera 
for 12 pl., Holborn llex R.R. lens, oo shutter, 
brilliant ‘finders, focussing adjustment; as 
new ; cost TA 175. 6d. Price 55/6. 

Boxform Magazine ігі. 


758. e 
Camera, E 12 plates, Beck symmetrical 
2 lens, Automat shutter; as new; cost 50/-. 
!IPENCER'S SPECIAL BARGAIN this Price 35/6. 
854. Adams’ Netti і-рі. Camera, Ross 


week: 6} by 43 Triple Extension Royal Zeiss Protar lens Е/6.3, plate or film sheaths, 


lise beat market to buy, sell, or exchange 
photographic apparatus. Catalogue de- 


scribing 1,500 Bargains now ready, post free. 
Easy paymenta if desired. High-class appa- 
ratus taken in exchange.—The Weatminster 
Photographic Exchange, Ltd., 119, Victoria 
Street, and 111, Oxford Street, London. 


Ruby Camera, turntable, tripod, all modern leather case; perfect; cost {15 15s. Price 
movements, three best mahogany slides, 16s. 
case ; as new; cost £11 10s. ; price £6 12s. 6d. 
—41, Harrow Road, Edgware Road. 


1277. @ptieal Lantern, Russian iron 
body, square open stage, 4 in. condenser, 
6 in. focus, 2 in. diameter objective, com- 
plete in Russian iron case; as new; cost 
£3 15s. Price 52/6. 

1326. ірі.  Thornton-Pickard' Reflex, 
long extension, reversing back, 2a Aldis 
Е/6 anastigmat lens, 6 d. d. slides, and 
case; cost f10. Price £6 158. 

1448. 5х4 Regular Sanderson, Goerz 
Dagor F/6.8 lens, Unicum shutter, 3 d. d. 
slides, T a., solid leather case; cost 
£14 78. Price £6 19s. 6d. 

1463. 7x5 Pony Premo, No. 3, B. and BY 
L. lens, double extension, 3 d. d. slides, 
ste. case; as new; cost £5 108. Price 

1465. 33X2} Special Premo, for film 


e 
packs, R.R. lens, speeded shutter; as new ; 
cost £2. Price 18/11. e в of ІШІ 
1490. і-рі. Autofoc Tenax, Syntor F/6.8 9 
lens, 2 slides, adapter, solid leather case; 
cost {9 Is. 64. Price £6 15s. 6d. F R P.S 
1543. Ernemann і-рі. Folding Camera, лімен ы 
Series III.a lens, speeded shutter, 2 slides ; 
as new ; oo £2 155. virer 11. 
1547. Ernemann Vest- et Camera, 
F/6.8 Aplanat lens, Speeded shutter. 3 slides, AND 
#.-р. adapter; cost £3 8s. Price 54/11. 
1699. Adams’ Reflex Camera, 5 X 4, 


| 


(MEW CAMERAS 
ite FOR OLD — E} 


4 


OUR EXCHANCE SCHEME. 


We are prepared to take old Cameras 
in part payment for New or Second. 
hand Cameras, etc., of any make, the 
difference in price. if any, being paid in 
cash or on an Extended Payment 
8ystem, acknowledged to be the most 
liberal ever offered. 
Write for particulars. 


INTERESTING LISTS FREE. 


THE SERVIOR CO., LTD, 289, 
$93, High Heiborn, London, 


Telegrams: " Admittedly, London." 
Telephones: 2071 City, 260 Central. 


double со eon F/6.5 ud 

anastigmat lens, 3 d. d. slides; cost £30. 

нента S. L. Coulthurst 
кыа Ensign Roll-film Camera, e zx 9 


1804. 
Goerz Dagor lens F/6.8, Koilos shutter ; 
rfect condition; cost {12 as. 6d. Price 
be 11s. 64. : t F.R.P.S. 


on Shew Felding Xit Camera, postcard 
size, leather covered, Cooke focussing lens, 
F/6. 5, Compound shutter, 6 single slides ; 
cost £11 115. Price £6 6s. 
1831. Stereoscopic Co.’s Twin-lens Carlton ж 
Magazine Camera, Black Band lens Е/7.7; 
splendid condition; cost £12. Price 39/6. 
3175. 7 in. focus Busch Portrait Aplanat 


SAN FRANC IO 


Lens F/6 ; as new. Price 27/6. 
THE GREAT MONTHLY MAGAZINE 3115. Banderson і-рі. Hand or Stand Pri tt 
Camera, Regular Model, Ensign F/7.7 rice e neit. | 
FOR ALL PHOTOGRAPHERS 2 no ed d 3 d. d. slides; cost kd IOS. | 
їсе 8. | 
Of all Bookstalls, Newsagents 6. ірі. Shew Xit ка 
and Booksellers . . . price 6d. ri? РАЛЫ Tessar lens, pede P ostage 24. 
Any of W. Н. Smith's bookstal! clerks will be shutter, 6 d. d. wer f. A adapter ; case; 
pleased to show you а сору. . cost £16 ros. Price £8 17s. 64. 


2806. Newman and Guardia Baby Sibyl 


Sole British Agent : 
€ F Z T lens, 8 slid 
FRANCIS COLLAS, ond cael db new; cost {16 Los. Price eje 
3, “імк Ormce Court, Freer Street, ЕС. £10 19s. 64. 


2782. Vest-pocket Kodak, in case; cost 
30/-. Price 23/11. 

2774. ігі. Klimax Folding Camera, 
F/7.7 Aldis Uno lens, 6 slides, leather case ; 


unscratched ; cost over £5 55. Price HAZELL, WATSON à ТІКЕН, Ld., 


Чрам e (295 


qd seu. 
P Di EX T WESTU | 2730. Somi Tare Tenar, tpl, ш 
( وک‎ : > - : extension, Goerz Dagor lens, Compoun 
^ : 2 | shutter. 2 slides; as new; cost {9 4s. 6d. 02, Long Acre, London, W.C. 
MADE 27 LONDON P : e £6 10s. 
ссе ж? 2 Cameras қылады өз | "24 s. Ері. ог 9хі2 cm. Ernemann 
59765 iab. Class Second band Deparment Focal-plane Camera, F/6.8 Aplanat lens, 


no 4 . о 105. Price 63 12s. 64. 
4 M GOVERNMENT CaMeErds F XEHUNGED. 3 slides ; , © st £5 d аи 


КОЛАК КЕ SC MGM УЛОО ООУ f WATSONS, 84, High Street, Sheffield, 


ны. ы д” йл, ай. ий. d 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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PROFESSIONAL AND TRADE ADVTS. 


Photographic Businesses for Sale and Wanted. Photographers requiring Assistants. 
Miscellaneous, Professional, and Grade Announcements. 
Latest Time, 9 a.m. on the TUESDAY prior to Publication. 


с>)‏ ڪڪ 


NYTHING PHOTOGRAPHIC, TRY 
US.—Twopence will pay postage on 
Blue Book giving ALL details and scorea 
of monev-making and saving hinte. Маке 
money by buying Lilywhite Lines.—Lily- 
white, Limited, Halifax. 


А1 BACKGROUNDS. — Camps, wood- 
lands, landscapes, interiors, conserva- 
tories, sketch grounds, clouds. Designs, 
3d.—S. Hocking and Sons, Artiste, Church, 
Lancashire. 


АН; FIRST QUALITY Guaranteed Gas- 
light or Bromide e 3s. 3d. 100; 


snow white P.O.P., 3s Self-toning. 


4s. 3d. 100. Second Quality, Gaslight, 
P.O.P., or Bromide, 2s. 14. 100. Court 
Self- -toning, 2s. 3d. 100. Post free. Lists 


free.—City Photo Works, Hope Place, Liver- 
pool. 


LL kinds of Photographic Work. De- 
veloping (plates or films), printing, en- 
largementa, lantern slides, etc. Best pos- 
sible results. No advance in prices.—Slater, 
Sawtry, Peterborough. 


N EARLY EVENING CLASS at 6.30. 
i Open to all Cripplegate Institute, 
Golden Lane, City. Instructed by John H. 
Gear, F.R.P.S. Commencing Wednesday, 
12th January. Practical Class; Popular Sub- 
jects. 3 months’ Course, 10s. 6d. Also 
another Class on same evenings, 8 o’clock. 
Write Manager of Institute for particulars. 


RTISTS in Stained Glass give highest 
prices for Old Negatives. Please state 
sizes and quantities. —Apply A. Gardner, 24, 
Styman Street, | East Road, City Road, 
London, E.C. 


SCHOOL of Pictorial ‘and Technical 

Photography; Principal, John Н. 
Gear, F. R.P.S. few lessons will eliminate 
disappointment, reduce cost of materials, 
turn your photography into profit. —8, Not- 
tingham ‘Terrace, Regents Park (two 
minutes Baker Street Station). ‘Phone, 
Mavfair 3796. 


“B ALMANAC,” 1916.—The big 
4.9), shilling book of photographic 
formule; all methods, practical hints, ete. 
Nearly 1.000 pages. 


"B J ALMANAC” contains a complete 
4.9), text-book on “Printing Pro- 


cesses," Оп sale at your dealer's Jan. 31. 
б) ALMANAC” contains a series of 
) oF, editorial reviews showing the 


large resources of British firms for meeting 
the photographic requirements of the entire 


world. 

"B J. ALMANACGC"—A library in itself ; 
.” nearly 1,000 pages. From all 

photographic dealers and booksellers, Jan. 31. 

Order. now. Paper cover, ls. net; cloth 

bound, 2s. net. 


س — 
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SPECIAL PREPAID SCALE. 


a= 


Б. BACKGROUNDS! 

Don't purchase until you have seen our 
illustrated, bright, artistic, big 
peuny stamp postage. 


beautifully 
design lists. Send 


An education. Prices to please. АН satis- 
faction guaranteed. — Pemberton Bros., 
Rishton, Blackburn. 
SAMPLE BACKGROUND, 8 by 6, 5s. 
The greatest value ever offer Just 


what you want. See magnificent list. 
Stamp.—Pemberton’s, Rishton. 


INEMATOGRAPH FILMS. — Current 

eventa (Topical Budgets, etc.). 300 feet 
long; perfeot condition; 23. 6d. each; 7s. 
for 3, 15e. for 6, 24s. for 12. Specimen single 
complete films, with titles, 50-70 feet, 1s. 
each, all poet free. Мо lists. —Cinesunply, 
Dept. A, 49, Whyteville Road, Forest Gate, 
London, E. 


(nS FILMS AND 
MACHINES; Absolute 
Comics and Dramas. Xmas List free. —Mecl- 


bourne, 55, Bedford Hill, London, S.W. 


OPYING EXPERTS.—Negatives made 
J from any photograph, enlarged or re- 
duced, quarter, 6d.; half, 9d.; whole, 
ls. 6d.; postage, 3d. Also Developing, 
Printing, Retouching; best work only.— 
Furniss, “Тһе Studio," 254, Langsett Road, 
Sheffield. Established 1894. 


D AND CO. — Enlargements; 
Special Cheap Line on Art Paper; 

.: 15 by 12, 10d.; 12 by 10, 8d. ; 
8, 6d. From copy, 6d. extra. 


DE AND CO. — Enlargements; 
Special Cheap Line. Mounted and 
Finished with the Aerograph, 20 by 16, 2s. ; 
E by 12, la. Bd.; 12 by 10, ls. 4d.; 10 by 
, 18. 


ROEGE AND CO. — Enlargements; 
D Special Cheap Line. Mounted оп 
Strainer and Finished in Oils, 20 by 16, 5з. 
—From June 21 all enlargements charged 
15 per cent. on above prices. 


КОЕСЕ AND CO. — FRAMES; 
superior make, with 4 in. Gilt Slip. 
Finished in Black, Brown, or Green; 2 in. 
oak; 20 by 16, 2s. 6d. ; 15 by 12, да, 3d. ; 


12 by 10. 2s.; 10 by 8. le. 9d. Glass and 
packing crate, extra. 
ROEGEL."—A powerful, concen- 


trated Developer; requires diluting 
with water only; 3 oz. bottle sufficient to 
make 90 oz.; 1s. 3d. post free.—Droege 
and Co., 43, Comeragh Road, West Ken- 
rington, "London, W. 
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) NLARGEMENTS.—Unmounted: 10 by 


8, 104.; 12 by 10, 1s. ; 15 by 12, 1s. 6d. 
Aenea and spotted : 10 by 8, 1s. 4d.; 12 
by 10, 1s. 94.; 15 by 12, 2s. 6d. For sepia, 


see price list, post free. — E. L. Scrivens, 60, 
Queen’ 8 Road, Doncaster. 


Bargains ; * 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Three Words for 2d. Minimum 1s. 


| 


| 


December 27, 1015. 


Assistants wanting Situations 


[ато ENLARGEMENTS оп plate- 
sunk mounts, 12 by 10, 2s. 2d. ; 15 by 12, 

; 20 by 16, on canvas, 3s. 6d. —Cosmo- 

poltan Studio, 49, Tottenham Court Road, 


VER 20,000 Customers all over the world. 

lf you want good, cheap P.O.P., post- 

cards, platea, etc., send for catalogue and 

samples ; free of charge. —Hackett's Works, 
July Road, Liverpool, E. 


HOTOGRAPHIC BOOK BARGAINS.— 
Bolas, Colour Photography (5s. net), for 

ls. 9d.: Burton, Photographic and Photo- 
Mechanical Printing Process (4s. net), for 
1з. 6d. ; 
for 9d.; Salomon’s Photographer’s Note- 
Book (1з. net). for 5d. All brand new and 
dy free. --Еоу le, 121, Charing Croes Road, 


р PRINTING.—Bromide, matt 

or enamelled, 7d. per dozen, 6s. 6d. per 
gross. “Best work only, and promptly 
despatched, Price list and samples free.— 
E. L. Scrivens, 60, Queen's Road, Doncaster 


ро — Best work. Cabinet 
head, 6d.; three-quarter length, 3d.; 
full-length, 2d. ; quarter-plate, 4d. Cash and 
postage with order.—Miss Lamb, 3, Orchard 
Street, Canterbury. 


———MÓÁ— M A اس‎ 


NMOUNTED ENLARGEMENTS from 

negatives. 20 by 16, 1s. ; 15 by 12, 10d. ; 

12 by 10, 8d. From copies, ба. extra. 

Postage extra.—Cosmopolitan Enlarging Co., 
49, Tottenham Court Road, W. 


THE GAME OF 


JU-JITSU 


FOR THE USE OF 
SCHOOLS & COLLEGES. 


BY 


TARO MIYAKE 


AND 


YUKIO TANI. 


WITH NINETY-ONE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Price 58. net. 


London: 51, LONG ACRE, W.C. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 


Bolas, Photographic Studio (2s. net), ` 
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JAN. 1 - - NINETEEN SIXTEEN 


ONE NINE 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL 


BETWEEN the FIRST 
and the LAST DAYS 


of the NEW YEAR 
you will probably take 


some photographs. 


Why not also take means to 


ensure having “EVERY PRINT 
A PICTURE” by using reliable 


materials ? 


AJA 


PHOTOGRAPHIC GOODS 


GUARANTEED. 


Start now by getting a packet of 


RAJAR PAPER or POST- 
CARDS. Look for the seal on 


the packet, which assures you 


against disappointment іп the 
quality of the contents. 


One user writes :- 

YORK. 
“I may say I was agreeably surprised 
al the wide range of tones and grada- 
tion on the Bromide Paper, even with 
indifferent negatives.” PF. 


Obtainable of all usual Agents at 6d. 
and l/- per packet. 


Booklet posted free on request. 


RAJAR ятт 
| Manufacturers of 
FILMS, PLATES ғ PAPERS 


6, MOBBERLEY. in CHESHIRE 


ONE SLA 


WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 


RAJAR BROMIDE 
PAPER & POSTCARDS. 


Intended for making enlargements by 
artificial light or daylight, and for rapid 
contact printing. They can be developed 
with any good developer, and yield prints 
of a beautiful black colour with fine half- 
tones and pearly whites. When desired, 
prints of a fine sepia or blue colour, closely 
resembling carbon prints, can be produced 
easily by toning. 
Made in cleven grades and surfaces. 


BROMIDE POSTCARDS are acknowledged to 
be the best printed cards in the trade. 
They are used by nearlv all the largest pub. 
lishers, as well as by amateurs everywhere 


OPEN ONLY IN THE DARK ROOM 
nme т”) SIS ect RPM e SIE. ^am 1 


ARANTEED 


желеу 


RAJAR GASLIGHT 
PAPER & POSTCARDS 


normally give black tones, but they can be 
toned sepia by the Sulphide method. Being 
rapid, they are suitable for printing by 
artificial light, and do not require the use of 
a dark room. 

They are distinguished by their ease of work- 
ing, freedom from fog and stains, brilliancy 
of the image, and pureness of the whites. 
They never show abrasion or friction marks, 
and are without doubt the finest Gaslight 
papers and cards extant. 

We make two grades—" Ordinary ' for 
normal negatives and contrasty results, and 
'' Special Portrait '' for dense negatives and 
soft results— and in four different surfaces. 
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емен не. 
- There are 
~ many reasons 


-wh 
es y you should select a 


n “UNA” when buying a 
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a new Camera, and they F7: 
ps. К 
M can all be summed up in 0 
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| Resolve— 


W the phrase ө f ө t 5% 
| ifits © 


To send all your negatives to 


of 


e 77% 

ay) ы ae 

NE oua e ә & the RAINES STUDIOS, 
и MW 

7$ e ҒА XS 

- Sinclair S 

tH Pati 

| T B 

UM S еса u SC 

3/46 ө, 9 NE 

T -% FUT . 

“it’s the best. | « good negative deserves 
57% {Ж 

POS One 4 

с ae Enlarging by RAINES, 
ҮН WHY THE “UNA” WINS WORLD-WIDE PRAISE. SYS 

ызы I. Because of Ив Workmanship. Our aim is to mak- a LL 

ЖОЕ thoroughly good instrument, perfect in every detail. 197 

ТП 2. Because of its Simplicity. We have introduced. the ZUG And 

A movements required by the practical worker, and omitted 8) | | 

МЗ those that are rarely used and impair efficiency. A S " 
227 3. Because of its Design. We have given the greatest 20% a bad negative needs It. 
1.) consideration to the points usually overlooked in camera T 

I construction. The design of the rising front, swing s | 

BS front, and revolving back is such as to ensure the W | 

j | | maximum rigidity when they are іп use. а | 

"e 4. Because of its Capacity. The “ Una" is capable of 5а Result м 

We dong everything. It can be pana ү: өрле апу WA | | 

1 tf form of shutter, and any style of plate cr hlm-changing 7 | м Y F 
b) mechanism. ШЫ The best the negative will yield. 
57% 5. Because it is British. It із made throughout in ош қ 

M own London factor.es. "m 

eS CX 

17 THE “UNA” IS MADE IN 7 Our Illustrated Booklet, “ Ghe Best Result,” 


gives prices and particulars. 


THREE PATTERNS AND 
SEVEN SIZES. 


Send for List, post free. 


© JAMES A. SINCLAIR în | 


LAOTI 
E> 


RAINES & CO.,The Studios, EALING,W. 


yd 


қ ae ы > 4 ce 
54-4 -- 


rag 2720 (FR p ZRC 
сү) o n С ES 
S34 «об —4U 


Please send me your free booklet,“ THE BEST RESULT,” describing 
the work you do, its cost, and telling me how to pack my negatives. 


55У% Майы LSS аза e dba Servo ya chien SS 
le aig E adc а o EU D OM ненин ын а al MM 
26 54, HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W. 
(сз) Пр? Т Қымыр арыны небе ее чөкесіз ерек быныас» 
ср Contractors to Н.М. Government. 
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Velox 


Velox is made in two grades because negatives differ in contrast. 
Velox is made in four surfaces because people differ in taste. 


When you have chosen the grade that best suits your negative, 
choose the surface that best suits your own personal taste. 


Grades 


Vigorous Velox should be used with thin or flat negatives. 
Soft Velox should be used with average or contrasty negatives. 


Surfaces 


Glossy is ап enamel surface which gives the finest detail. 


Art is a semi-glossy or satin surface which is preferred by 
most photographers for the general run of their negatives 


Carbon is ап absolutely smooth surface which renders detail 
almost as well as Glossy, and can be used where 
the Glossy might be thought inartistic. 


Portrait (made in the Soft grade only) is not quite so smooth 
as carbon. It is especially suitable for portrait 
subjects, but it is also used for landscapes. 


Vigorous :— Glossy ; Art; Carbon 
Soft :— Glossy ; Art ; Special 
Carbon; | Special Portrait 


Kodak Limited, Kingsway, London, W.C. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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Photograms of 
the Year 1915. 


THE WEEKLY 


December 27, 1915. 


J WATSON'S 
HAND CAMERAS 


—— BEST BRITISH MADE. 


THE DAINTY 


is made entirely of metal, finished 
black, and covered with best 
morocco. 

With double extension, 
mechanical rising front, 
and sliding front. 

An exceedingly com- 
pact and portable 
Camera, suitable for any 
climate. 


PRICE, 


complete, with 3 dark 
slides, taking 3 - plate 
pictures, large reversible 
finder, and F/6.8 Aplanat 
lens on Sector 
shutter, with 
Antinous release. 


£5.15.6 


Holostigmat lens 
on Compound shutter, with Antinous release, £10. 10.0 
DELIVERY FROM STOCK. 


W. WATSON & SONS, Ltd. 


(ESTABLISHED 1837), 


515, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


Optical Works: HIGH BARNET, HERTS. 
Depot: 2, Easy Row, Birmingham. 


COMPETITION. 


“Tue A. P. AND P. М.” Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. А first prize, consisting of ten shillings’ worth of 
materials or apparatus, selected from goods regularly advertised in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of five shillings’ worth of materials, are offered every week 
for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualification being that the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. In 


addition, a prize equal in value to the second prize is given for the best mounted print sent in every week. 


Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chief 


points considered when awarding this prize. Each entry must be the Competitor’s own work throughout. жаса | | a 
For BEGINNERS and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings’ worth 
of material, sclected from goods regularly advertised in THE A. P. AND P. N., is offered every week. 


Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries 1s above the average. 


affixed to its back and properly filled in. 


Each print must have one of the coupons published in this issue of “Тһе A. P.” 


The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce іп Тне A. P. AND P. N. is reserved. АП unsuccessful prints are returned, accompanied with a written 
criticism, if stamps for return postage are sent; but the Editor reserves the right to reproduce іш THE A. P., without fee, any of the prints sent іп to the Competitions 


for criticism purposes. 


Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or materials they choose for 


their prizes. The 


rizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers. 


e Editor’s decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be final. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to Dr. S. 
Bricarelli, 30, Via Cernaia, Turin, Italy. (Title of print, “ Busi- 
ness as Usual.’’) Technical data: Plate, Agfa Chromo-iso- 
rapid; exposure, I-50th sec.; lens, Suter anastigmat; stop, 
К/0.8; time of day, II a.m., September; developer, glycin ; 
printing process, enlarged on Illingworth bromide, toned. 

The Second Prize to E. C. Ogle, ro, Mill Road, Cambridge. 
(Title of print, “ The Awakening, after a Dream.") Technical 
data: Plate, Wellington anti-screen ; exposure, 6 sec.; lens, 
anastigmat ; stop, F/8; time of day, 2 p.m., October; deve- 
loper, pyro-soda ; printing process, bromide. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to H. E. Wood, 124, Brooke Road, 
Stoke Newington. (Title of print, “ Watling Street.") Tech- 
nical data: Plate, anti-screen ; exposure, I-25th sec.; lens, 
Cooke; stop, F/4.5; time of day, noon, February ; developer, 
rodinal; printing process, enlarged on Wellington bromide. 

The Mounting Prize to A. Sandilands, Howieshall Avenue, 
Cambuslang. (Title of print, ''Curly.") Technical data: 
Plate, Lumiere portrait; lens, R.R.; stop, F/8; time of day, 
rr a.m., May; developer, pyro-soda; printing process, toned 
bromide. 

Hon. Mention. 

J. E. Croydon, Leicester; S. W. Shore, Muswell Hill; R. 
Perkins, Clevedon; А. F. Blackman, Brighton; Dr. J. H. 
Moore, Aspull; Kwee Kiem Тоеп, Semarang; R. Menochio, 
Turin; A. E. Marley, Hampstead; F. Chandler, Norbury ; 


J. H. Coatsworth, Alexandria; G. F. Prior, Ilford; H. P: 


Dinelli, Hammersmith. 


Class I. 
P. С. Potter, Sheffield; Н. Fowler, Birmingham; W. Hill, 
Leek; F. Clements, Luton; К. J. Hopkins, Hove; Miss Н. 


Twyne, Southsea; A. J. Hewett, Dollis Hill; Miss E. Warren, 
Loughborough; F. W. Beck, Leicester ; G. W. Smith, Finchley ; 
J. Pearson, Preston; P. G. Read, Esher; P. Leuba, Harrogate. 


Class I. 

B. Horner, Beeston; Miss Taunton, Holloway (2); С. 
Kettle, Oxford; E. W. Tattersall, Manchester; M. M. Frazer, 
Benguella ; H. Warner, Hammersmith ; A. J. Crick, Falmouth ; 
Mrs. E. Fuller, Maidstone; E. R. Duncan, Wimbledon. 


Class Ш, 


The names of competitors not marked in Classes I. and II. are 
placed in Class III. 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION, 

The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to A. Schamasch, 16, Birch- 
ington, Kilburn. (Title of print, “ A Dismal Morning.") Tech- 
nical data: Blair flat film ; exposure, ] sec. ; lens, Bausch and 
Lomb; stop, F/rr; time of day, 11 a.m., April; developer, 
M.O.; printing process, bromide enlargement. 


The Beginners' Class, this week, is omitted thrcugh pressure 
on our space. 
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The Finest Printing = NEGATIVES 
| 4% ““СОМЕТ-. 
Medium of theAge E] COMET. 


A AUTO - SCREE 
MATT: NEEDS “CREAM: nt SCREEN 
GLOSSY FIXINC ANTIQUE 


Of all Dealers in 6d. and 1/- SENS 
Sol 
427, GRIFFIN'S, KINGSWAY. 


Don't spoil your Photos by usinga cheap 
and unreliable developer. 


quj АНА 
NI 


The Exposure Problem 
is solved by the 


ШИЛІ 


| 7 


пинин 


(24 Developer I г I 
7 has been proved to be the Best, : S е 1 f e S creen: EXPOSURE DISC om 


I "н i 


M Simplest, and most Reliable. : 5 ORTHO 300 H. & D. 
ME Price 6d., 1/5, & 2/- per bottle. | | :: The plate for correct rendition in mono- Obtainable of ALL Dealers. 
NBI Write for Booklet giving full | | : chrome, of Yellows and Greens, without a Price 9d. 


- 7 particulars of all Lockyer's | 3 3 Light Filter. 
ZZ Preparations, to | $ OF ALL DEALERS, 
- and ELLIOTT & SONS, Ltd., Barnet, Herts. 
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WELLINGTON & WARD, ELSTREE, HERTS, 
Sole Manufacturers of the 


" WELLINGTON " PLATES, PAPERS, AND FILMS. 


| 
BRIGHT AND CLEAR 


full of detail and vigour — such are negatives made on GEM 
PLATES. Perfect helps to pleasing pictures. 


You owe it to your best work to use GEM PLATES. AXE BRAND 


METEOR (270 Н. & D.) are splendid “extra rapids,” fore- | PHOTOGRAPHIC DEVELOPERS, 
most in their class. You cannot go wrong with GEM PLATES. | DYES, ANp CHEMICALS. 


Go to your Dealer first. If he cannot supply, we will send 


plates direct by return of post, for same money. FUERST: BROTHERS, 
| 17, PHILPOT LANE, LONDON, Е.С. 
ТЫ (CEM ARY DI ATE rüUR Dad ` | 
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Regent No. 1. 
Ash to see others о/ the 


series ай our branches. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL 


HE outstanding merit of the 
| Regent Series of Cameras is 
their absolute simplicity and their 
absolute reliability. To be used either 
for plates or film packs (41 x 3} in.), 
these cameras are made so strongly 
and are yet so light that they are in 
immense favour with all photog ` 
who make their camera a 
companion on all journeys 
satisfied only with the best resuits. 


SPECIFICATION.—REGENT No. 1, for plates or 
film packs (41 x 3} in.). 
CAMERA.—Hard ebonized wood, covered іп Morocco- 
grained waterproof covering of everlasting wear. The 
baseboard is of aluminium, and the fittings are heavily 

nickel-plated. 

LENS FRONT is cast aluminium, highly finished in 
black. Rising, falling, and crossing movements are 
provided. 

LENS.—Meyer Anastigmat working at /|0.8, and 
giving exquisite definition. Fitted with Iris diaphragm. 
SHUTTER.—Automatic Everset, giving time, bulb, 
and instantaneous ex; osures of 25, 50, and 100. 
BELLOWS.—Real leather. 

VIEW FINDER.—Brilliant reversible, with = 


level attached. иа” И 
SINGLE EXTENSION.—With rack апа г ЕЙ 
focussing. ©. 
DARK SLIDES. — Three : 


single metal. | 
Price complete 22 AU о 


a 
аў. 


600 Branches. 
Chief London Branch: 


182, REGENT STREET, W. 
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PROFESSIONAL AND TRADE 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


(continued from facing page) 


| RESSOL, the New Developer. Recom- 
mended by all leading London profes- 
sional photographers as the best one-solution 
developer on the market. Equally effective 
for either plates, bromide or gaslight papers. 
Send for trial order now; 72 oz., carriage 


MRINTING, DEVELOPING.—Plates o 
! ^s iai і paid U.K., 1s. 1d. ; Metol (sub.), 4 oz. 6s. 9d., 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER ADVERTISEMENTS. 


(Supplemens) ІІ 


1 TSE Smartly Printed Stationery. 500 
) Memos, Postcards, Billheads, Labels, 
ӛз. 6d., carriage paid. Samples free.— 


Thompson Bros., 32, Nicholas Street, Scar- 
borough. 


a cri Шы FANS, self-contained, in- 
^". valuable in dark-rooms, etc., 408. to 
65s. Drying apparatus ; dry your plates, get 
prints and results in few minutes.  Lists.— 
Bishop, Mary Ann Street, Birmingham. 
POSTCARDS copied | ————— аы 

l ANTED.—Young lady to help in photo 


te- еіюресі, 18. doz. ; pos.cards printed, 

Rught, 10d. doz.. 6s. 100. No list 

ut best work. Trial solicited. 
Co.. Clevedon, Somerset. 

% ES Se T ELVE 


Learn retouch- from 


carriage paid; Hydrokinone, 4 oz. 3s. 3d., 
carriage paid —The ‘Tress Co., 4, Rathbone 
Place. London W 


PHOTO, 
u OHING. 


portrait any photograph, with negative, 
Aw ing, B. and W. and colour work, from ls. 9d., post free.—Ideal Company, Cleve- ' graphic work.—Matioli’s Studios, 76, 
a teacher whose pupils have secured situa- don. (Best Bromide, Gaslight, Postcards, High Street, Walthamstow, London. 
tions with the leading West End photo- 25. 1s.: 50. 1s. 10d. : 100. 3s. 44.) ай M vadis: 2 ah ا‎ a 
graphers - greatly Improve your own nega- е — pap = - é HOURS’ SERVICE! Develo in 
м у ТЕР ар. * ap зә» “т ә. FEY 4 - Р, D ч i 2 >] E. 
tives ; lessons by post (all English-speaking INMOUNTED ENLARGEMENTS, 20 by 24 Printing, Enlarging, etc ug x: 
countries), and Hrsonallv, dav and night ; | А . ы : o е Va WIS 
Eds hi 43 'B p" DW x % ос i с 16, m ; p a е 104. ae 87,19; ne perts. Commercial prices.— suscombe Toms, 
аласа MS E Аба” | Cosmopolitan fFriargement Co., #9, Lotten- | 52 Queen Victoria Street, London. ’Phone, 
undertaken ; quick return. Send for fees ham Court Roaa. 1728 Central. 


and list of noted retouching materials used 
by all the best firms.—T. S. Bruce (estab- 


lished 1886), 4, Villas-on-Heath, Vale, Hamp- 


stead, London. | D. 
Per 
"АҒЕТҮ RAZOR BLADES Re-sharpened Das: 
\ ) by electricity, ls. doz. Ordinary Razors, | : 
4d. each; guaranteed.—Naylor’s, 44, Ark- Unique 
wright: Road, Freston. The Trade Mark throughout Tones 
of Quality AUSTRALAS'A 
DRY PLATES AND ROLL-FILMS DEVELOPED. M Per 
Any size up to Postcard 1d. each. ON ALL THINGS PHOTOGRAPHIC. 100 
Prints and Postcards ... 1а ———— 
] vices to Trade and for large quantities. 
—" б Vaio ga t Pre n | 9 > Up-to-date 
MARTIN, Chemist, SOUTHAMPTON | I. 1) ! Э Titlin 
SEU] big Lid. | асы: 
- А 


ВКОМІрЕ 
POSTCARD PRINTING. 


ENLARGEMENTS 


81x 61, 8d.; 10x 8, 10d.; 12x10, 1/- 
Up to 40 x 30. 


Retouching at Your Prices. 
SEND US A TRIAL ORDER. 
Copying, Contact Printing, Developing. 


YOU MUST HAVE OUR BOOKLET— 
POST FREE. 


Lofthouse, Crosbie & Co., 
733, Fulham Road, London. 


‘Phone Putney 1276. 
City Address: 40, Trinity SQ., Lonpon, Е.С. 


‘Phone Avenue 3845. Telegrams ` Lofthouse, 
London.” 


» & ALTERATIONS 
of Photographic Apparatus. 


ға J. F. SHEW & Co., 


Camera Makers, 88, Newman Street, W. 
ESTIMATES FREE. 
SPECIALISTS IN PRESS AND REFLEX 
CAMERAS, 


ART MOUNTING 


rive art style to your 
prints. Good taste plus economy. 
Send 6d. to-day for Sample Book. 
120 varieties in the Gadsby Series. 
Ir Packets (mention shade required), 24 pieces 12 X 


10. ог 36 pieces 10X8, 1/-, Іп sheets 25 х 20, 2d. 
each sheet. (Orders under 2/-, postage 3d. extra.) 


Try a sample packet this week, or send 6d. now 
for the " Gadsby Samples." 
FRANK GADSBY. 


`+ Framing and Mounting.) 
"TON GATE, LEICESTER. 


AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND. 


CAN SUPPLY ALL THE BEST 


BRITISH-MADE CAMERAS 
and PHOTO SUPPLIES, 


CINEMATOGRAPH MACHINES 


and ACCESSORIES. 


MAKERS OF THE CELEBRATED 
EMPIRE BROMIDE AND GAS. 
LIGHT PAPERS. 
CATALOGUES FREE ON REQUEST. 


papers 


Lid. 


SYDNEY. MELBOURNE. BRISBANE. 
ADELAIDE. AUCKLAND, N.Z. 
WELLINGTON, N.Z. 


“` SATISTA 


For SIMPLICITY, SPEED and SUCCESS. 


PRINTS 5 TIMES QUICKER THAN Р.О. 
Satista and Platinotype are the only Papers that will not fade or change. 
THE PLATINOTYPE CO, PENGE, LONDON, SE. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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Negative опа. 
WELLINGTON 
ANTI-SCREEN 
PLATE 
Half.tone from а 
print ой. a « s 
WELLINGTON 
CARBON . 
BROMIDE . . 


ANTI-SCREEN PILATE 


is unrivalled for correctly rendering in monochrome 


YELLOWS and GREENS WITHOUT A LIGHT FILTER! 


Illustrated Anti-Screen. Booklet and Exposure Table free on application to your 
Dealer, or 


WELLINGTON & WARD, ELSTREE, HERTS. 


NOTE: ALL DEALERS STOCK THE ANTI-SCREEN PLATE! 


“ Printed and Published Weekly by the Proprietors, HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, Ld., 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., to whom all Advertisements should be adüresssd, 
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Ц PRICE TWOPENCE. WINTER NEGATIVA MAKING. 


КМ. W. Thomas | 


said, in “ The A. Р. 
well- exposed. clear ly de- 
veloped, fogless negat ive 


Т is a JOY to all photogra- 


phiccraftsmen .. . a clei 
negative must ALW VAYS 
e best for printing 


th inking of Imperials ! 
The ovd negatives— 
Imperials ! 


T 
Mr. Thomas, you were 8 
| 


Imperial Plates 
i give Clean, 

6 Crisp, Fogless f 
NEGATIVES ! i 


4E VA Start using them Now! 
10 57 22 — I шш ڪڪ‎ — C MAL щи 6 «зә 6 акан» с анале с .] 

— = REGISTE] RED жылытты ER. А | | E^ gis tere: d for transmi ssi on to Canada by the Canadian Magazine "I it, ee as second-class news matter in the United States. 
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із PLATES & PAPERS 
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E Paget Self-Toning Paper PLATES & PAPERS 

im =z (у о 

>» TEM и у 

iz Needs Fixing ONLY. XTREME (400 H. & D.) and XTRA SPEEDY (350 H. & D.) Plates: For 

| (aly 21 quick exposures on du ays, and artificial-'ight studies, 

= Sample Pkt. Assorted Surfaces (4} X 3i), 5а. LANTERN & S.C.P, LANTERN: For lantern slides by contact оғ reduction. : 
+ BROMIDE, S.C.P. and B.B. PAPERS: For distinctive pictures. f 
= STOCKED BY ALL DEALERS. Manufactured by 

| PAGET PRIZE PLATE CO., Ltd., WELLINGTON & WARD, ELSTREE, HERTS. ч 

Illustrated Handbook on application. 
A v 
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AXE BRAND 
PHOTOGRAPHIC DEVELOPERS, 
DYES, амо CHEMICALS. 


FUERST BROTHERS, 
17, PHILPOT LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


FOR PICTURE MAKING—12 SPECIAL GRADES. 


ELLIOTT 4 SONS, Ltd., BARNET, HERTS. 


ТТТ 


3ozs. - 1/4 The Most Active Developer, 


2/8 


16 4/8 is now BRITISH MADE by 


CHAS. ZIMMERMANN & CO. (а), 13, Bartlett's Buildings, oj siis E.C. 
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THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A LIST OF PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOKS 


issued from the Offices of 


“THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER,” 52, Long Acre, London, W. C. 


Elementary and General Text Books. 
DICTIONARY OF PHOTOGRAPHY, The. 
By E. J. WALL, F.R.P.S. New edition, revised 


EARLY WORK IN PHOTOGRAPHY, 
By W. ETHELBERT HENRY, C.E. 


ELEMENTABY PHOTOGRAPHY. 
By JOHN А. HODGES T 


EXPOSUBE, How to Ensure Correct. 
By A. HORSLEY HINTON. 


DEVELOPMENT MADE EASY. 
By A. HORSLEY HINTON . 


NEGATIVES, To Make Bad Negatives «Good 
By A. HORSLEY HINTON 


PHOTOGRAPHY, The Principles ba Simple. 
By FRED W. SPARROW, R 


PHOTOGRAPHER'S NOTE BOOK AND 


CONSTANT COMPANION. 
By Rev. F. C. LAMBERT, M.A. ... 


PHOTOGRAPHY IN WINTER 
PHOTOGRAPHY ON TOUR 


MOUNTS AND FRAMES, and How to 


Make Them. 
By Rev. F. C. LAMBERT, M.A. 


PORTRAITURE: Home Portraiture Made 
Eas 
By rdi HORSLEY HINTON . 


Technical, Optics, Chemistry, Be. 
LENS, A First Book of the. 
By C. WELBORNE PIPER ... 


EXPERIMENTAL PHOTOGRAPHY. 
By C. J. LEAPER, F.C.S. ... 


CHEMISTRY FOR PHOTOGRAPHERS. 
By C. F. TOWNSEND i 


LENS, THE. 


By THOS. BOLAS, SIRO end ma E. 


BROWN, ЕЛ.С. 
COLOUR-CORRECT PHOTOGRAPHY. 


By T. THORNE BAKER, F.C.S., F.R.P.S. 


NATURAL COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


By Dr. E. KONIG, and E. J. WALL, F.R.P.S, 


DEVELOPMENT AND DEVELOPERS. 
By GEO. Е. BROWN, Е.1.С. p 


NEGATIVE, The Perfect. 
By Rev. F. C. LAMBERT, M.A. 


PHOTO-MICROGRAPHY, First Steps in. 
Ву F. MARTIN DUNCAN, F.R.[H.S. .. 


Art, Portraiture, Hand Camera Work, ес. 


ABT PHOTOGRAPHY, ORE a on. 
By H. P. ROBINS 
PRACTICAL TON PHOTOGRAPHY. 
By A. HORSLEY HINTON. Part 1. ... 
Part II. 
Parts I. and II. in one volume 


PICTURE-MAKING BY БИОЕФИНАЕНҰ; 
Ву H. P. ROBINSON .. e i 

PORTRAITURE FOR AMATEURS WITH- 
OUT A STUDIO. 


By Rev. F. C. 
LAMBERT, M.A. 


Part I. (Technical) .. 
Part 11. онеши 


Parts 1. and II. in one volume 


PLEASE 


Price 
Nett. 


7/6 


Post- 
age. 


RETOUCHING, The An or. 
By J. HUBERT 


NATURE PHOTO BY. 
By STANLEY C. JOHNSON, M.A. 


MOVING OBJECTS, The Photography or 
By Dr. ADOLPHE ABRAHAMS, F.R.P.S 


MAGNESIUM LIGHT PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Ву F. J. MORTIMER, Е.В.Р.5. ... 


RETOUCHING. 
By ARTHUR WHITING 


ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHY. 
By С. A. T. MIDDLETON, A.R.I.B.A. ... 
ROLL AND CUT FILMS: How to Photo- 
£raph with. 
By JOHN А. HODGES, F.R.P.S. ... 


PHOTOGRAPHY FOR THE PRESS 


GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE (Handbook t0); 


By T. PERKINS, M.A 


PORTFOLIO OF PICTURES (5 Photo- 
gravures 153 x 11). 
By A. HORSLEY HINTON ... 
PHOTOGRAMS OF THE YEAR. 
The Illustrated Annual of Pictorial 
Photography Sus paper 
oth ,.. 


Printing Processes, Lantern Work, &c. 


A B C GUIDE TO AMTOTSER CARBON 
PRINTING, The. T ats | as 


BROMIDE PRINTING. 


By Rev. F. C. LAMBERT, М.А. ... 


CARBON PRINTING. 
By E. J. WALL, F.R.P.S. 
OIL AND BROMOIL PROCESSES. 
By F. J. MORTIMER, F.R.P.S., and x: L. 
COULTHURST, F.R.P.S. .. 
PLATINOTYPE PRINTING. 
By A. HORSLEY HINTON. 
P. O. P. 
By А. HORSLEY HINTON . T 
PHOTO-AQUATINT ; or, The Саш- Bichro- 
mate Process. 
By ALFRED MASKELL and ROBERT 
DEMACHY 
шырт тамы, their Production and 
By G. RODWELL SMITH .. 
COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHS AND LANTERN 
SLIDES, How to. 
By RICHARD PENLAKE 
LANTERN, The, and How to Use it. 
By GOODWIN NORTON and JUDSON 
BONNER. m 


LANTEBN- SLIDE MAKING. 
By Rev, F. C. LAMBERT, М.А. 


PLATINUM TONING. 
By LYONEL CLARK. 


uo n BROMIDES AND LANTERN 


БУ mq. DERE КОМЕН ЫЕ 


WET COLLODIUN. and How to Use it 
rid C. W. GAMBL 2x 


MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 


December 27, 1915. 
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DRY PLATES AND ROLL-FILMS DEVELOPED. ота, 


Any size upto Postcard .. 14. each. > $3 
Prints and Postcards .. .. ld, ,, - T 
Special Prices to Trade and for large quantities. POSTCAR DS. "i ta 
Prompt dispatch. List free. t E 
MARTIN, Chemist, SOUTHAMPTON, EXTRA QUALIT Y. к 
MER eee eso eee ra e тта . г“ 
Р.0.Р. 3/6 100, 31;- ICOO i 2% 
ART MOUNTING | 2e: 2552125 = 
Bromide  3,- тоо, 23/- 1000 a 
apers sive art style to four POST PAID. 27 
prints taste pius economy. ^ > 
Send 6d. to-day for Sample Book HYPO, keg. 20/- Жыз. Gok, 
геи ба Goby e 79 7 lbs. 2/-, 14 lbs. 3/9, 28 Ibs. 7/- Up-to-date T. 
Ier 36 peces 108 1. ln sheets 295000, 2 NEW —Tarpaulin Waterproof | Thes. СУЛЫ 
each sheet. (Orders under 2/., postage 3d. extra.) Aprons, 2/6 each. ж 
Try й sample packet this week, or send 6d. now : doz. gross, BROMIDE . 25 2 
MEM UMEN Postcard Printing 10d., 7/6. POSTCARD PRINTING. e 


wv, FRANK GADSBY, 


(Art Framing and Mounting,) 
BRAUNSTON GATE, LEICESTER. 


12 x 10 ENLARGEMENT, Art Mount, 
3/- Post Paid. Copying, 1/6 extra 


LILY BLUE BOOK, 3d. Post Free. 


Contains Valuable Information. 


LILYWHITE, LTD., HALIFAX. 


ENLARGEMENTS 


OF QUALITY: 


8} x 6}, 9d. ; 10х8,114.; 12x10, 1/1; 
15x12, 16; 18x15, 2/3. 
Larger sizes pro rata. 

15% advance on all Enlargements from July 23. 


` Retouching at Your Prices. 
Enlar Lins. eke oF A diua Dui 


Meter: 


STOP - WATCH METERS, TIME 


City Address: 40, Trinity SQ., LONDON, Е.С. 
ADVERTISE IN 'Phone, Avenue 3845. Telegrams, ' ' Lofthouse, 


"THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER & PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS." London.’ es 


TANKS, TIME THERMOMETERS, | By G. RODWELL SMITH. Copying, Contact Printing, Developing. 
CLOCKS, MANUAL. Crown $vo, cloth, 1s. net. Postage ad. YOU MUST HAVE OUR 23 
Send for “Weters and Methods.” "me UTER GS: YA BOE ERDA i FREE. js 3 
WATKINS METER CO, HEREFORD. >, biet Aute Ыра Lofthouse, Crosbie & Co., at 
733, Fulham Road, London. yo 
TO GET YOUR GOODS UPON THE PHOTOGRAPHIC MARKET 'Phone Putney 1276. А.Ч 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO ALL CHEMICAL 2а 
MATTERS RELATING TO PHOTOGRAPHY. м 


CHEMISTRY for PHOTOGRAPHERS | | 


BY С. F. TOWNSEND, F.C.S, Е.К.Р.5. o: 
Price 1s, Postage 2d. ET 
LONDON: HAZELL, WATSON 4 VINEY, LD., 52, LONG ACRE, W.C. 5-2 
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WEEKLY COMPETITION COUPON, "не лмнташт өнотовяленкя | BEGINNERS COUPON ONLY, — "artus puoroomarn ig 
Prints must reach the office not later Available until = ; | Prints must reach the office not Available until ج‎ 
n the first post on Friday, January 8. ef later than the first post on Friday. January 8. ~ + 
2ч i 2 | | 
Title of Print LM. ПА ес А00 NO ВР LEE ҚЫЗ БЕ УЧА y АС FE Ti tle of ы т PEE N E КАО ДЕР S РЧЫ ун Sod еткен dove a 
Particulars of Plate, Exposure, Lens, Stop, Time of Day, Date, |с. Par RE of Plate, Exposure, Lens, Stop, Time o Day, Date, E 
Developer, and Printing Process... eere nere ener enne nnn nnn 5 ; Developer, and Printing Process «eere иы кеннен кенен, - | 
- © ÉRAREFTRSRRTERTARTARAWRTTRAETSTVARATARARTVATATT/WARRRWRTARATRARATTRATERTATATRRSTARRARAATRATATTWAZRAWAWTTARMATATVATVARTTATATTAATA TT өн pru» | 
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DELI кыра ДӨ ERO SONNTAG ERNE SEER Qm | cerneret enne nee nero tont anto nono o aree sd tipo tattoo no гъ oen rint rama rte ain nha 20S MiB TOR IUS. ag 
DECLARATION, —I hereby declare that Iam a bona-fide Amateur Photographer. and | BE | Pins wnoio ot the work Ia the production $i See fide дна e ша 
e whole of the work in produ p aph wae ( 4 
„agree to abide by the decision of the Editor and the conditions of entry. ые А рч poraz d y کےا‎ eie wehren oot com ое MN i agree to = 
Name (if a lady, write Mrs. or Miss) ТЕТЕ ГҮ үү 2% N ame (4f a lady, wrtte Mrs. or Miss) т лл б 
Address... .............. 94........... PT TTI 217112124142 222722417777719727727212727244272421777777477/ E ? 
O 1 АЯЯҒЕЗ85.....................»».»»“.»».»-.»-»%%9%өөөз езе кеев OOOO 
1 ap —Particulars must be кау affixed to back о! а and if its return 59 IMPORTANT.—Particulars must be securely affixed to back of print, and if its return 7: 
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. enclosed, otherwise the Editor cannot be responsible (ог loss or delay. ó enclosed, otherwise the Editor cannot be responsible for loss or delay. 


кл ЄЗ КА upra whether stamped addressed wrapper enclosed [or return. 
Mark paokage outside " WEEKLY COMPETITION.’ 


State һеге......... .whether stamped addressed wrapper enclosed for return, 
"Mark package outside " BEGINNERS’ COMG&ETITION,." y 


ENQUIRY 00UPONS—Either or both of the above Coupons must accompany Queries on Teohnioal, Piptorisls, amet rm: eto.) Q А с 


Tu. PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. Е 


ENLARGEMENTS 


PRICE LIST POST FREE. 


Best results guaranteed, and finest quality paper only used ; 8} Xx 63, 8d. ; 
10X8, 10d. ; 12x 10, 19. 5 15x 12, 18. 6d. ; up to 40 X 30; special quotations 
for quantities; carefully mounted on suitable best quality, plate-sunk 
mounts and spotted, 8464, 18. 6d. ; 10X5, 19. 9d. ; 12x 10, 29. За. ; 
15x 12, 88. ; making negatives from copy, 64d. ; sepia 20 per cent extra. 
From JUNE 21st All Enlargement will be Charged 15% on above prices. 
If you appreciate good quality and quick dispatch, write for copy and 
read what our customers say. A recent unsolicited testimonial:— 
" Many thanks for Enlargements. Considering they were copied from 
photos they are little short of marvellous. Your guarantee of ' the best 
result the negative will yield,’ is no boast, but an honest statement," 


POSTCARD PRINTING 


Gaslight, Bromide, іп all tones. Enamelled on plate glass matt - 
and velvet surfaces. 


AUTOMATIC BROMIDE. 


d. 
1 "or doz. TT 
HAVE YOUR negatives properly titled with 


printed letters by exclusive process, speciality 
celluloid border titles. 


АН kinds of Trade Printing, Developing, etc., at prices 
consistent with good quality. Terms C.W.O. 


BRITISH OWNED AND BRITISH LABOUR ONLY EMPLOYED. 


DROEGE б CO, 


Photographic Trade Printers, Publishers & Dealers. 
Offices and Workrooms: 


43, COMERAGH ROAD, "21, кенинотон, 


Telephone No. 1382 HAMMERSMITH. 


PROFITABLE 
CAMERA | 
WORK. 


PHOTOGRAPHY | 


for the 


PRESS ... PROFIT |. 


Revised and Re-written by 


F. J. MORTIMER, F.R.P.S. 


(Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER), 


TheTradeMark 
of Quality 


CONTENTS. | 
The Kind of Photographs that Sell. 
How to Secure the Photographs. 
How to Sell the Photographs. 
Picture Postcards, Permits. 


List of lllustrated Papers that buy 
Photographs. 


Press Agents, &c. | 


Cloth boards, 1/- net. Postage, 2d. 


HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, Ld., 


52, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 


SYDNEY. 
ADELAIDE. 


— —— 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER ADVERTISEMENTS. 


AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND, 


CAN SUPPLY ALL THE BEST 


BRITISH-MADE CAMERAS 
and PHOTO SUPPLIES, 


CINEMATOGRAPH MACHINES 


and ACCESSORIES, 


MAKERS OF THE CELEBRATED 
EMPIRE BROMIDE AND GAS. 
LIGHT PAPERS. 
CATALOGUES FREE ON REQUEST. 


MELBOURNE. 
AUCKLAND, N.Z, 
WELLINGTON, N.Z. 


December 27, 1015. 


NINTH EDITION. 


Enlarged to 738 Pages. 


PRICE. 7/6 NET. 


The Most Complete and Reliable Guide to all 
Photographic processes and procedure yet published, 


THE ——— 


DICTIONARY OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


(WALL'S) 
Special Contributions and Revisions by 
F. J. MORTIMER, F.R.P.S. A. J. NEWTON, F.R.P.S. 
THOMAS BOLAS, F.I.C., F.C.S. T. THORNE BAKER, F.C.S., 
C. H. HEWITT, F.R.P.S. F.R.P.S. 
А. Н. BLAKE, М.А, F. C. LAMBERT, М.А. 
F. “r ahh F.R.P.S., W. ETHELBERT HENRY, 


Ф 


Edited by Е. J. MORTIMER, Е.К.Р.5. 


THE HANDBOOK OF HANDBOOKS. Everything 
that the practical worker wants to know—Elementary, 
Technical, Pictorial and Explanatory. 


HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, LD., 52, LONG ACRE, 
LONDON, W.C. 


` PRACTICAL 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


is the name of a new series of photo- 
graphic books, which will treat of 
various photographic subjects of pre- 
sent-day interest in a thorough and 
practical manner. Each one will give 
all the information on its subject which 
seems to the Editors to be worth the 


attention of the average worker. Тһе 
books will be well printed, sewed to 
open flat, illustrated when necessary, 
and will fit the pocket. They sell ata 
shilling in paper and two shillings ia 
cloth, and will be sent, postpaid on 
receipt of price in money order or 
stamps. Two are ready now, 


THE SECRET OF EXPOSURE 


| 
is a thorough guide to exposure under 
all conditions in any latitude, and 


will enable you to make perfect nega- 
tives every time. . All the factors of 
exposure are fully explained, exhaus- 
tive tables given, and the use of meters 
clearly gone into, 


BEGINNERS TROUBLES 


contains some hundred practical para- 
graphs on How to Make Perfect 
Negatives and Prints, written from 
long experience, and useful to every 
photographer. 


Lid. 


BRISBANE. 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHIC PUBLISHING CO, 
442, Pope Building, BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 


——  — 


Printed and Published Weekly by the Proprietors, HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, Ld., 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., to whom all Advertisements should be addressed. 
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